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=) PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE. 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, VicToRIA, B.C., Friday, March 15th, 1917. 


eS ae R. H. Pooley (Esquimalt), F. W. Anderson (Kamloops), 


che Buildings in the forenoon of the above date. 
[ official stenographer, afterwards appointed, was not present, and no shorthand notes 
om » therefore taken, but the Secretary (Mr. Anderson) compiled brief minutes of the meeting. 


oa 


SECOND SESSION. 
Monpay, March 19th, 1917. 


y iB, W. Anderson (Secretary). -S. S. Taylor, K.C., appearing for the Minister of Rail- 

3 i. A. Maclean, K.C., appearing for the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Co.; J. N. Wllis, 

aring for Foley, Welch & Stewart. 

The Chairman called the meeting to order at 10.30 a.m. 

_ Allbutt, Deputy Court Stenographer, Victoria, was Sworn as official stenographer in the 

Oe ae read minutes of previous meeting held on March 15th, 1917. 

he Chairman :. Gentlemen, you have heard the minutes; if there are no alterations or 

dments, they will stand as read. Minutes confirmed. 2 

. Taylor: I appear for the Hon. the Minister of Railways. I suggest that other counsel 

ire present should state for whom they appear. % 

Mr, Maclean: TI have already stated that I appear for the Railway Company; and tempo- 

rily, at least, I appear for the subsidiary companies. 

Mr. Ellis: I appear for Foley, Welch & Stewart. Mr. Davis will be here later on in the 

quiry ; he hopes to be here on Wednesday morning. 

pM. Maclean: With regard to Mr. Davis, I have a telegram from him—I think it was on 4 

t rday—asking the indulgence of this Committee, as he wili not be able to be present until 
arliest, Wednesday morning. He is tied up in a case in Vancouver. If you could possibly 

urD this meeting of the Committee until that time, it would be a cony enience to him, and_ 

hink it would facilitate your work here; it seems to me it is absolutely necessary that he 

be present. 

fr. Taylor : I may say that I intend to launch right into the evidence at the very start. 

sent intention is to call Mr. Tate as the first witness; and I state that so that all parties 

I 10W at make their ar Tangements. Boer dingly: 5 _: 


as. ntimated that we would not es into the taking of evidence more than should be aiabccnee 
e thought perhaps there would be a number of documents to put in to-day. My 
would be that we must go “on to- “morrow, giving Mr. Davis one day—in fact, I 


~ 


pad hres 


maeerctood that is all he Eeouldl require. “Ana ier is this. oO be said, Mr. _ Maclean th; 
evidence will be transcribed daily, and I presume he will have. a copy of it. It is nc asi these 
people were not being represented by distinguished counsel in the ‘meantime, — Peis cf ke 
Mr. Taylor: I may assist in that respect by stating, inasmuch as Tam calling Mr. 
first, that it strikes me that his evidence, and the other evidence that will be called immedi: ely ¢ m 
after, will not affect Mr. Pat Welch, as distinct from Foley Bros., Welch & Stewart, “and the Ree 
Company. Mr. Davis appears ‘for Pat Welch in his own separate capacity; that means” he eS : 
appears for him as the contractor. I do not propose going into the question of the carryi g-out — 
of the contract of construction to-morrow or the next day. I do not think we will reach that 
stage by that time; we might not reach that stage this week. I may also say that the Mini ster 
of Railways is extremely anxious that this matter should proceed; it is a matter of vital 
importance. Of course, I also recognize Mr. Davis’s position; but, as far as that is concerned, 
it is a matter for the Committee to decide. cee 
The Chairman: As Chairman, unless the Committee take another view, my disposition would | 
be, this morning, to confine ourselves to formal matters; then to-morrow morning we_ will go 
ahead ; sevens after what Mr. Taylor has said that the matter of Pat Welch, in his individt 
relationship, will not be reached to-day. : i 
Mr. Maclean: I feel I have said all I can say in ‘the apy ee ; = 


as it is Breadénable to go. 
Mr. Taylor: I suggest, as to this morning, that we arrange as to the exhibits Fee, 


how we are standing there. If you will agree to that, I will state what I would like 
produced. ; 


given—that we would go ahead and aoe in documents this ornine: 
Mr. Maclean: We have here in those big boxes all the exhibits which you have require l 
Company to produce, with the exception of the correspondence. You have no idea, 
what labour is involved in the getting together of that correspondence, and what a Be 
there is. The requisition is so extremely general; and it would be practically impossible 
bring down here all the correspondence in connection with the construction of the railway from 
the commencement to the present time. It takes not only money to construct a railway, but 
apparently a tremendous volume of talk, and correspondence. However, we are getting thea 
stuff together as rapidly as we can, and we are getting new boxes made to bring it here. These © 
were the only receptacles that we had got (indicating boxes.in room), and we filled them up. 
here is some particularly heavy stuff there, or so I would say, from the way the gentlemai 
respired who brought it in. Probably there would be enough there to satisfy my learned friend 
for to-day—books of the Company, and everything of that kind. ay, ay 
Mr. Ellis: Speaking on that point, I am advised that there are seven boxes already 
on last night from Vancouver; we have some here, and to-night’s boat will bring more. On 
general question of production I would like to have a very definite idea. As Mr. Maclean — 
said, the requisition is very broad. The correspondence itself is enormous; and it would rea 
mean that Foley, Welch & Stewart would have to open up their office here, if all this dete 
were here. The suggestion has been made, and Mr. Davis asked me to suggest it here, tha 
statement be made up by Foley, Welch & Stewart showing the receipts and expenditures, an 
the auditors of the Government can check it over; and if the Committee require us, we 
bring down the vouchers and cheques, and all the paraphernalia that go to make up ‘th 
statement. en 
The Chairman: I think we had better leave that just now. I understand Mr. T: 
prepared to go ahead, putting in documents now which are available; we will just ee our vay 3 
‘along that line. te * 
Mr. Ellis: In the meantime this statement can be prepared, with the siecentiae Pe ee 
checked over. ’ 
Mr. Taylor: Are the other interests willing i consent, if this Committee see fi “0 
require, that a thorough audit of all these Company’s books be made? i 
Mr. Maclean: Speaking for the Railway Company, such an audit, as I understand 
already been had at the instance of the Government. Some very capable accountan’ 
been a ae for a jong time on the WOES and they have gone through alls the boot 


or AT am pete the matter in a general way, not as to detail. What I am stating 
AEe.. each and all these ee ee P.G.H-R. =the BG. cha Re eee “Com- 


of the Gece ments dha te lode: as the feeult of a canbet of this Committee? If thee 
that already as to one of those Companies, so much the better. 

5 faclean : As far as we are concerned, I will shorten matters up by saying that we will 
happy to submit to such an audit at any time; and so far as I understand it, they 
have to a large extent submitted such an audit. If an additional audit is required as 


It of the labours of this Committee, they are prepared to submit to a further audit. 


Tr. iaylor : I understand that you consent to a full audit such as I have outlined, and an 
pection of Foley, Welch & Stewart’s affairs, and Pat Welch’s affairs, in so far as-they affect 
G.H.R. Co. and the subsidiary companies? 
r. Ellis: In so far as Foley, Welch & Stewart are concerned, that will be all right. 
Tr. Taylor: I would like to have it—excuse me, I do not wish to be offensive, or pin you 
t all—I would like to have it definite, so that we get the point settled. 

e Chairman: Mr. Davis, as I understand it, is appearing for Pat Welch? 

. Yaylor: Yes, all right; that settles Foley, Welch & Stewart. I will consider, if the 
ies will permit me, just how far that will enable us to. dispense with the production of 
e number of documents, such as cheques and vouchers, but it will not prevent us from 
ring the production of all the following—and I do not intend now to exhaust the list, but 
are mentioned so that my learned friends will know what we want—we will want le 
ment, everything in the shape of an agreement, contract, or specification between any 
arties named already and the Government; and between those parties and eee, or 
f them; we want all correspondence, and, if the originals are destroyed, the copies of 
espondence between the Government, or between any of these companies amongst them- 
4s, or between any officers or employees of the companies, as affecting any of the matters 
ch will be inquired into here. To illustrate: I would expect to have the correspondence 
. Welch, for instance, with Mr. Callaghan’s divisional engineers, and to Mr. Tate and 
‘ homas—that is by way of illustration only—Mr. Thomas’s correspondence with them ; 
ate’s correspondence with them; and Mr. Callaghan’s correspondence with any of those 
parties ; Mr. Tate’s correspondence with Mr. Callaghan; Mr. Thomas’s correspondence with 
tr. allaghan ; and Mr. Callaghan’s correspondence, and all his papers, dealing with the 
isional and resident engineers, and theirs with Mr. Callaghan and with each other. That 
n the question of estimates; and instructions to any divisional engineers and reports of 
sional engineers, or resident engineers, and I would want all the correspondence of Mr. White 
h any of these parties, or of Mr. Wilson with any of these parties; and any powers of 


| r. Maclean: You mentioned another name after White? 
r. Taylor: Mr. Wilson. 

Maclean: Who is he? 
Taylor: Director. 
Maclean: Of the P.G.E.R.? 
_ Taylor: Director of the Equipment Co. I would want all the correspondence between esr, 
ernment, or any member of the Government, with these parties, or any of these parties ; = 
yuld like to see the minutes of all these different companies Se 
Maclean: We have them here, and are very happy to offer them to you for inspection ; en” 
prcre, it poet be ener aoe that these documents do not go out of our control. ; 


a 


as 
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Mr. Taylor: I would like to have them in my own room. 
Mr. Maclean: You may inspect them here; they are here. 
Mr. Taylor: But this is a public room, though. 


CY 


The Secretary: I was arranging for a room, a fire-proof room, in which any of these docu- 


ments handed over could be kept by some one responsible for them. ; 
Mr. Maclean: Even then, the documents require a certain amount of care, so that they will 


not get mislaid. I am quite willing that Mr. Taylor should inspect them to his heart’s content, — 


provided that we retain control of them. 


Mr. Taylor: If there is any matter that has nothing to do with this inquiry in any of them, ~ 


of course you will take my word.for it that they will be properly treated. 

Mr. Maclean: Oh, of course; but I think they had better be shown right here. 

The Chairman: This room (the Members’ Room) is at the disposal of the House. 

Mr. Taylor suggested that the room next to the Executive Room could be used. Toy 

Mr. Taylor: In addition to that list, and as I said before, 1 do not pretend to exhaust it— 
we will have other lists if necessary—I would like to know if we can have prepared by either 
the Construction Department or the P.G.E.R. a cost statement, something like this (exhibiting 
document). Railroad people, of course, are familiar with these things. Well, I understand 


there are six divisions of this railway; this is divided into six sections, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6; ~ 


under that would be the mileage. Then I would like to have the engineering for each section— | 


the engineering costs—whatever is included in that term. I see by the estimates that you have 
put in each estimate so much for engineering; it is that item of costs that I want shown. 

Mr. Maclean: Do you mean by that, the costs—salaries of the officials? 

Mr. Taylor: I want the thing that is included in “ engineering ’’ in your estimates; I want. 


— 


this statement to be a reproduction in one sheet, such as this, of all the estimates that have ~ 


been paid by the Government. Then if you could produce also in a separate sheet, made up in 
the same way, costs not yet paid by the Government, or not yet paid out of the funds that are 
provided by these guaranteed securities. ; 

Mr. Maclean: Do these estimates never overlap in the divisions? 


Mr. Taylor: No. “ Clearing” will be next, divided exactly in the same way ; grubbing would ~ 
be the next; right-of-way would be another; excavating would be the next. We want the whole | 


thing: First, the items; next, the divisions; then under each division will be the mileage - 


contained in each division. 


Mr. Maclean: Why not make out a sketch showing what you would require; it would. 


shorten this up—a kind of skeleton statement? : 
Mr. Taylor: That is a good idea; the understanding being that if there is anything else 
suggested we would like to have it in our skeleton; if you cau make a better segregation, we 


would like to have it. If you have not already passed a resolution, Mr. Chairman, requiring 


the Department of Railways to produce all the information that it possesses, and the documents — 


and papers, I would like to have that resolution passed. 

Mr. Hall: There has been-no resolution so far; we presumed that it would not be required. 

Mr. Hanes moved the following resolution: “That the Minister of Railways be required to 
produce before this Committee all correspondence between himself and the P.G.E.R. and the 
officers thereof, and all documents received by him from the P.G.E.R. or officers thereof.” 

Seconded by Mr. Hall. Carried. 

Mr. Hall: I desire to move the same resolution with respect to the Development Co.; in 
fact, it may go in one resolution. 

Seconded by Mr. Hanes. Carried. : 

Mr. Taylor: I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, that we have the same resolution with 
regard‘to the Finance Department. 

Moved by Mr. Hall, seconded by Mr. Hanes. Carried. 

Mr. Taylor: I understand that Mr. Tate was served with notice by the Hon. Minister of 
Railways under the “ Railway Act,” section 288, subsection (5), which enables the Minister to 


make public the information that otherwise under that section could not be made public; and — 


he has replied. to the Minister stating that he did not wish that it be made public. I have_ 


spoken to Mr. Tate about it, and he states that he does not mean that anything shall not be made 


public before this Committee, but otherwise it shall not be handed out to the public. Of course, 
that does not mean that the gentlemen of the press present, or any person else, cannot use it in 


el 


: 
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any way they see fit; he does not want it handed out, in other words; it is simply to avoid a 
precedent being formed. So I wish to make that statement, and Mr, Tate is present and will 
confirm it, so that it will not be necessary to take further action. 

The Secretary: These documents do.not come in under my care until they. are handed in 
as exhibits? . 

Mr. Taylor: I am glad you referred to that. I think it will be absolutely necessary to have 
some person employed for the purpose of taking care of these documents and seeing that they 
are kept together after each sitting of the Committee. I understand that Mr. Bullock, of the 
Railways Department, is willing to do that if he is empowered. 

Mr. Hanes: I move that Mr. Bullock be authorized to take over all these records, and to 
inke care of them, and to attend each meeting of the Committee. 

The Secretary: I also want a clerk to keep track of these exhibits—some person that I can 
absolutely depend upon. 

Mr. Taylor: He can do that too; and mark them—the same as a Clerk of the Court. 

The Secretary :.And he is the man who is responsible to the Committee for the custody of 
the documents. ; 

Mr, Vaylor: It will be impossible for Mr. Anderson to discharge his duties to the Committee 
and at the same time do all this work; I would submit that he be given Mr. Bullock as assistant. 

The Chairman: I do not think we can appoint an Assistant Secretary. I do not think it 
is fair to Mr. Anderson to wish anybody on him without his sanction; I think Mr. Anderson had 
somebody else in mind himself. 

The Secretary: I understand that there will probably be a mass of material that will have 
to he kept separate. I have spoken to the librarian about a room which is in the most fire- 
proof part of this building, where such material can be kept. I do not want any other person 
to have access to the room; for instance, people-may want to look over these documents, and 
there should be some one around there that would be responsible to me. 

Mr. Maclean: So far as the Railway Company is concerned, they would be very happy to 
have Mr. Bullock appointed. i 

The Chairman: If the Railhvay Company takes that position, I think that will be the thing 
to do, 

Mr. Hanes moved, and Mr. Hall seconded, “That Mr. Bullock should be appointed to take 
care of documents and exhibits, and to attend meetings of Committee for that purpose.” Cartied. 

The Chairman: I would suggest that, whatever hour we adjourn to, we start at that hour, 
or as soon as a quorum is here. 

Mr. Pooley: What is a quorum? 

The Chairman: Five. 

Mr. Taylor: 1 would ask the Committee to consider the question of night sessions; we 
cannot accomplish anything much by staying here from 10 to 1; we should sit at night for two 
hours at least, if it is not too tiresome, I may say. The Department which T have the honour 
to represent is extremely anxious that we turn on the full power to drive ahead, and get the 
matter before the Legislature as soon as possible. 

The Chairman: I think we had better consider the night sessions at the end of our meeting 
to-morrow morning. 

Meeting adjourned to 10 a.m. Tuesday, March 20th, 1917. 


THIRD SESSION. 3 
Tuespay, March 20th, 1917. 


Present: J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), H. C. Hall, G. 8S. Hanes, lL. W. Shatford, Vine 
Ross, RB. H. Pooley, I’. W. Anderson, Secretary. 

The Chairman called the meeting to order at 10 avn. 

The Secretary read minutes of previous meeting held yesterday, March 19th, 1917. Minutes 
approved, : 

Mr. Hall: There is one suggestion I would like to make ip connection with the minutes. 
I think it should be stated, when members of the Committee are absent, what time they return, 
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or what time they come into the sitting; otherwise we might be finding oursetyes responsible 
for the passing of resolutions that we were not present at. I think it is only right to put in 
the minutes some reference to it, and say the member came in at this stage. 

Mr. Maclean: With regard to the transcript of the proceedings, I have been furnished very 
kindly with a copy by the reporter to the inquiry. I understand that copies are being furnished 
to the members of the Committee. I suppose that these copies are all being furnished generally 
hy the Government in connection with this inquiry. 

» (Stenographer Allbutt explained to the Committee that while a number of copies of the 
record were being prepared, he had not been instructed to hand any copies over to any persons 
other than the Committee and counsel for the Department of Railways.) 

The Chairman: We had better leave that question, I think, until after the meeting. 

(Mr. Hall inquired of the official stenographer if, in any previous inquiry, copies of the 


record had been handed to outside counsel, AG it appeared that it had not been the practice 
hitherto to do so.) 


Mr. Taylor: Have the members of the Committee copies of all the Acts? I think they will 


le found to be necessary. I suggest that we proceed with the evidence of Mr. Tate. 

D’Agcy R. Tare, duly sworn by Chairman, testifies, examined by Mr. Taylor, as follows :-— 

Q.—What is your full name, Mr. Tate? . A.—D’Arcy Rupert Tate; I do not use my second 
name, though. 

Q.—You are a King’s Counsel? A—Yes. ; x 

Q.—And when you first came to this Province you were counsel for the Grand 'Trunk Pacifie 
Railway, were you not? -A.—yYes. 

Q.—Are yet? A—No, I have no connection with the Grand Trunk Railway or the Grand 
-Trunk Pacifie. os : 

Q.—You ceased that connection to commence with the P.G.E.R. when it was 
A.—When the P.G.F.R. was incorporated I think—the first of April, 1912. 

Q.—You are now connected with the P.G.1.R. in what capacity? A.—Vice-president and 
general counsel. 


incorporated? 


Q.—As a matter of fact, you are the chiet man, ave you not, connected with its executive 
and administrative offices? A.—Yes. 

~ Q.—And best able to speak of the matters to be inquired into by this Committee? A— 
Possibly. 

@.—You have your main offices in Victoria? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Belmont. Block? A.—yYes. 

Q.—You are familiar with the agreement of the 27th day of February, 1912, or rather the 
10th day of February, 1912, being Schedule A to chapter 34 of the Statutes of 1912? A.—Yes. 

-Q.—Now, following that agreement—I am getting this on the notes, Mr. Chairman, so that 
the members of the Committee will be able intelligently to follow the matter—following that 
agreementof the 10th of Iebruary, 1912, there was passed chapter 84 of 1912? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Confirming and ratifying that agreement? A,—yYes. 

Q.—That chapter also contains as Schedule B, an agreement of the 23rd day of January, 
1912, between the G.T.P.R. and its branch lines, and Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is Schedule B. I notice that it is dated the 23rd day of January, 1912 
the agreement between Ioley Bros., Welch & Stewart, and the Government. 
prior in date as well as in time. : 

_ Q.—These gentlemen, Timothy Foley, Patrick Welch, and John W. Stewart, r 

take Timothy Foley? 

Mr, Maclean: B.C.? 

eas B.C. yes. a" 


, prior to 
A—-Yes, that was 


eside where; 
St. Paul; Patrick Welch, Spokane; Mr. Stewart, Vancouver. 


Mr. Taylor: The two first named are American citizens? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—Mr, Poley has never given this matter any personal attention at all, has he? A.—No. 
Q.—Patrick Welch named there is the contractor for the construction of the road? A:—Yes: 
Q.-Has Mr. J. W. Stewart ever given the matter much personal attention? A—Oh, 
considerable 
Q.—-It is fair to say, is it not, that the main matter of adininistrativ 


e€ work and executive 
work has been left with you? A.—Of course, General Stewart is the pre 


sident of the company 


3 a 


¢ 


\spppagclageanpeeemi get MERE TTS 


nt; he oe present at meetings where important matters 


t what I am patie: is it correct or not, that ater all is said. and done, you were 
man to deal with the executive and administrative end of the work? — A—wWell, I was 
sly on the job. — 

u formulated its policy subject to the RpDEOVaT ‘of course, of these other pig i 
ad say that was done in concert. 

ery well; following that agreement, in order of date, namely, the agreement of 10th 
assed by the Act chapter 34, on the 27th of February, 1912, you obtained your Act 
rporation, which is chapter 86 of 1912? A.—yYes. ; 

Now, I notice the incorporators are Timothy Foley, John W. Stewart, Patrick Welch, 
if, and two other gentlemen, Donald McLeod and Vernon W. Smith. Donald McLeod is 
" intimately associated with Foley, Welch & Stewart, and has been for a long time; 
true? A.—Yes. 

d until lately has been in their head offices in Vancouver. A.—Well, he is still. 

, | thought he had joined the Overseas Force. A.—Oh, no, he is there still. 

—In what capacity? A—Representing the firm, and particularly General Stewart. 
—In General Stewart’s various interests? A.—Yes. 

_ Q Where is his office with regard to Mr. P. Welch’s office? A.—Winch Building. 

4 Q.—In the same building? A.—Oh, no; the Winch Building. 

Q. The Winch Building? A.—yYes, our building—the P.G.E.R. offices and Welch’s offices 
in the Welton Block. 

~ Q.—Where is that? A.—At the bottom of Howe Street, and the other offices are at the 


~Q.—And behind the Winch Building? A.—No. 

~Q.—Well, I mean, it is farther down that street, near the railway right-of-way? A.—The 
h Building is on the corner of Howe Street. 

).— Vernon W. Smith was closely connected with Foley, Welch & Stewart at Prince Rupert; 
was their head man at Prince Rupert for a very long time? A.—Well, I don’t know whether 
é “was their head man or not; he was closely connected with them at Prinee Rupert. 

- Q.—Where is he now, do you know? <A.—I do not; I have not seen him for years. ; 
eee thing in order of date as to perconieat was what agreement? A.—With the 


nee agreement at ne what would be the next agreement? A.—I could not say without 


Syell, there was an agreement, of Atos. tae peewee the firm of Holey, Welch & Sisivart 
l the P.G.ELR. when we incorporated. 

Q.—What was the date of that? A.—TI could not say. 

Q.—Have you a memo. before you that will enable you to follow it in order of date? 
(Witness made an Tagatny of some one in the room. J 


produce that, please? A.—Yes. 


ae aes not here? 


Be. saat Haye you a list of what you want? 
a Taylor: These agreements are pretty well known; Mr. Tate has already furnished a 


hy 
"4 


~ 
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Mr. Maclean: We had better have that box down here. 

Witness: Have all the agreements down here. 

Mr. Maclean: They had better be here so as to be easy of reference. i Se, 

Mr. Hall: While you are waiting I will move a resolution; a number of documents that we © 
want I understand are in the, Provincial Secretary’s Office, not the Department of Finance; so 
I would move that the Provincial Secretary be requested to produce the estimates, Orders in 
Council and requisitions attached, and all papers with respect to the progress certificates ; 
2) the same with respect to the $6,000,000 loan payments; (3) all the guaranteed securities 
and mortgage deeds; and the same with respect to the $6,000,000 payments. 

Mr. Hanes seconded the motion. Carried. 5 

Witness: 10th of July, 1912. < A 

Mr. Maclean: It is the agreement of 10th July, 1912, you want now? r 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 

(Agreements handed to Mr. Tate.) 

Mr. Taylor: Before proceeding with those agreements it occurs to me that I would like to 
have the directors from time to time of the company. A.—Yes. - 

Mr. Maclean: P.G.E.R.? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 

Q—Who were the first directors? 

Mr. Maclean: Provisional directors, or first elected? 

Mr. Taylor: Who were the provisional.directors? A.—Foley, Welch, Stewart, myself, Smith, 
and McLeod. 

Q.—When did they cease to be provisional directors? A.—After the incorporation—the 


organization of the company. : 

Q—The date of that, please? AI don’t know. There was a meeting of provisional 
directors held on the 8th of July, 1912. : 

Q.—yYes. A.—At which I was present, and Donald McLeod, in person; and Stewart, Welch, 
Foley, and Smith were present by my proxy. 

Q.—That is, a meeting of the directors. A.—A meeting of the provisional directors, yes. 

Q.—That is the 8th of July, 1912? A—That is the Sth of July, 1912, yes. 

Q.—Can you give me the meeting of the shareholders when the directors were elected? 
A—10th of July, 1912, meeting of the shareholders. 

Q.—They elected directors, did they? A.—yYes, for the Company, the following were elected 
(referring). *, y 

Q.—Who were elected? A.—Timothy Foley, Patrick Welch, J. W. Stewart, D’Arcy Tate— 
that is myself—McLeod and Smith, they were declared elected. 

Q—Who were present at that meeting? A—McLeod and myself; and I represented 
Stewart, Welch, Foley, and Smith. 

Q.—Just McLeod and yourself? A.—Yes, and Mr. Thomas, secretary. 

Q.—To what time were they directors, that is to the next election, the date of which 
would be—— 

Mr. Maclean: 1913. 

: Witness : That would be 1913; there was a meeting held on the 7th of October, 1913. 

Mr. Taylor: That is the meeting of the shareholders? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Who were elected directors at that. meeting? A.—Stewart, Foley, and Tate were 
re-elected directors, and Messrs. Frederick Wilson and HE. F. White were elected directors, 
instead of Smith and McLeod, retiring. 

Q.—Stewart, Foley, Tate, Wilson, and White? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is only five as against six that we had before. A.—Before that time P. Welch 
had retired from the Board when he was awarded the contract for the construction of the 
railway. ; 

Q.—Just a moment; that last meeting you have given is what? A—Tth October, 1913. 

Q.—Can you give me the date of Mr. Welch’s retirement? 

(Mr. Thomas: 23rd September.) 

Q.—I suggest that Mr. Thomas stay alongside of you to assist you, Mr. Tate. A.—Yes. 
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Maclean: At that meeting? A.—Yes. 

‘Taylor : Will you read the minute, please? A.—Mr. Welch handed in his resignation as 
‘direc or and vice-president and general manager of the Company, which was accepted. Shall 
r ad on? This left a vacancy on the Board which it was decided not to fill, and on motion 
Yr. Stewart, seconded-by Mr. Tate, it was resolved that paragraph 1, Article 2, of the by-laws 
and it is hereby amended as follows: “The general management of the business and affairs 
the ‘Company shall be vested in a Board of five directors. Carried.” . 

—Q. —Was any notice given of that resolution prior to the calling of that meeting? A.—There 
isa clause in our by-laws that all meetings can be held without notice. 
2 caine all shareholders are represented. A.—Of course, all the shareholders were 


Q—Who were ee at that Feebne ¢ A.—Stewart, Tate, and Welch, in person; Foley, 


A.—Well—yes, they have been re-elected ee year to year. 
" O—They are still directors? A.—They are still directors. 

: Q.—We can take it that Stewart, Foley, Tate, Wilson, and White 
rectors of the Company. 

acy —Have been the directors since the 7th of October, 1918? A.—yYes. 

Eos Q.—And are still? A.—Yes. i 

YZ Mr. Pooley : What is the time that Mr. Welch retired—28rd September, 1912? 

Mr. Taylor: 7th October, 1913. _A.—That is when they were elected. 

Mr. Hall: For the purposes of eorrections I have a note 7th of October, 1912-1913. 
Witness: 1913. 

Mr. Taylor: Very well, now, will you please produce the agreement of the 10th of July, 
“Al 12, we were referring to? A.—I have it with me. ~ 

‘.' (Produced to Mr. Maclean.) 

Mr. Taylor: This is an agreement reading as follows: 10th of July, 1912. I will abbreviate 
t—an agreement between Foley, Welch & Stewart, doing business as Foley, Welch & Stewart 
of ‘the first part, and the P.G.E.R. of the second part; Foley, Welch & Stewart are called the 
ic firm: Whereas’ the firm on the 10th of February, 1912, undertook an agreement with His Majesty 
he ‘King and an agreement with Sir Richard McBride, whereby the firm covenanted and agreed 
with His Majesty the King that the Company would, when incorporated, construct, maintain, 
and operate works to be operated on a line of railways, etc.; and whereas it is expedient formally 
o assign to the Company the said agreement and all the rights of the firm thereunder: Now, 
therefore, this indenture witnesseth that, in consideration of the sum of $1 of lawful money 
paid by the Company to the firm, the firm hereby assigns, transfers, and sets over to the Company 
#25 all- its rights, and so on; and the Company hereby agrees with the firm to assume and perform 
; all. the obligations to be assumed by the Company under the provisions of this agreement. 
, Signed by the respective parties. That will be marked by the Secretary. 

_-Mr. Maclean: We will call that Exhibit 1. 

- (Document was marked by Secretary. ) 

_ Mr. Taylor: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that all erisinal documents can be withdrawn upon 
ae ertified copies, or sworn copies being filed; better have sworn copies. 

P Je The Chairman: No objection to marking the outside of it. 


_ Witness: No. 

= Mr. Taylor: That akcemne I presume, or I assume, was prepared pursuant to the agree- 
ent of Schedule A of chapter 34 of 1912? A.-——Yes. 

~ Q.—And that would be executed after the election on that same day of the directors of 
the Company? A.—Presumably so, yes. 

 Q—What was the next agreement in order of date, of importance? A. 
tract with the Government then on the same date, 10th July. : 
: —Q.—Would you produce that contract, please? Briefly put, what does that contract cover, 
ich eed be Exhibit 2? A.—A SE aoe of the agreements already entered into by the 
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firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart, by the Railroad Company with the Government; in other words, 
the P.G.E.R. adopts Foley, Welch & Stewart’s covenants and obligations. 

Q.—And that also was executed pursuant to the agreement in Schedule A to chapter 34 
(O30 LS RUAN a toed Weise 

Q.—For the purpose of giving effect to the provisions therein contained? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: That will be Exhibit 2. 

(Secretary marked document accordingly. ) 

Q.—You entered into another agreement with the Government at the time respecting 
Oriental labour; I do not think it is necessary for you to produce it. A.—It is here if you 
wish it. z 
Q.—Unless the gentlemen of the Committee want it. 

Mr. Hall: Is there nothing else in it? 

Mr. Taylor: Simply that they will not employ or permit Asiatic labour to be employed. 

(Agreement handed to Mr. Ross.) : 

Mr. Taylor: My position is this: that it is not necessary to file it; but if you wish to do so, 
I will be very pleased to ask the Committee to file it. 

Mr. Maclean: If you say nothing turns on it we won’t encumber the records with it; it 
shows that we fulfilled our contract as far as that is concerned. : 

Mr. Taylor: All that we admit is that you executed that agreement. 

Mr. Maclean: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: The agreement, of course, speaks for itself. Following the 10th day of July, 
1912, then, what was the next agreement of importance entered into by the P.G.H.R., or 
Mr. Welch, or Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—23rd September, contract with P. Welch for the 
eonstruction of the railway, 1912. 

Q.— 23rd September? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would you produce that, please? A.—This agreement, I might say, has been amended 
from time to time in accordance with the provisions which are contained in the agreement. 

Q.—And the agreement you are producing contains the original and the amendments? 
A.—Yes. : 

* Q.—That is, it contains the originals with the amendments attached as separate documents? 
A-—It contains the originals, yes; the amendments may be there, they are all there; it is our 
original record. Yes, the amendments are copies of the originals which were sent to Callaghan, 
chief engineer. 

Q.—And you pledge your oath, Mr. Tate, that those copies are correct copies of the originals? 
A.—Absolutely; they are carbon copies of the originals. 

Q.—They are correct copies of the originals, as executed? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Now, before reading that document, that is an important one, would you mind reading 
the minutes? A.—I will have to search for the minutes. 

Q.—You have already given one extract from it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—But unless the minutes are very long, I would like to have the whole of the meeting 
read? A.—AIIl right, sir. 

The Chairman: What is the date of that? 

Mr. Taylor; This is September 23rd, 1912. 

Witness: Meeting of directors held at Vancouver, B.C., September 23rd, 1912. Present: 
J. W. Stewart, Tate, Welch, in person; that is my own self. T. Foley, Smith, by their proxy, 
Mr. Tate. On motion, Mr. Stewart took the chair, and in the absence of the. secretary after- 
wards was appointed as secretary to the meeting. Mr. Welch handed in his resignation as a 
director, vice-president, and general manager of the Company, which was accepted. This left 
a vacancy on the Board which it was decided not to fill, and on motion of Mr. Stewart, seconded 
by Mr. Tate, it was resolved that paragraph 1, Article 2, be and it is hereby amended as follows: 
The affairs of the Company shall “be vested in a Board of five directors. Carried unanimously. 
A draft contract between the Company and Mr. Pat Welch for the construction of the entire 


line of railway from Vancouver to Fort George, embracing all work necessary to furnish the . 


road ready for operation was considered, and on motion of Mr. Tate, seconded by Mr. Stewart, 
it was resolved that the same be approved, and the president or vice-president and secretary be 
authorized to execute the same under the seal of the Company. Carried unanimously. On 
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Was Mr. “Welch Sloane whilst you and Mr. Stewart were considering that contract? 
as” present at the first part of the interview, of course; we had to arrange the contract 
He was pee in oe own har em ator wards, so far as the railway part of it 


ic Q —But he was present in that directors’ meeting, I mean? A.—No. 
Q—Did he retire from that meeting after Genin A.—He was present so long as his 
rt in the contract was being discussed; after that, he was not; that is my recollection. 


Se “3 hive his part, of course, would be the whole fs of the contract? A. —No; he a 


in with him. 
~ Q.—Did he submit that are in writing? A.—I could not say at this time. 
Q.—Will you produce any writing that he submitted? A.—No, I have got no writing, so I 
esume it was verbal. 
—Will ge say that it was verbal (would you ask Mr. Thomas where those original 
A.—The secretary says that he thinks Mr. Welch had some original 
res with him at that time; they are on his desk. 
Q.—Meaning Mr. Thomas’s desk? A.—yYes, Mr. Thomas’s desk. 
‘The Chairman: In Vancouver? A.—In Victoria. 
Mr. Taylor: Can we have those at the next session? A.—Yes; of course, I may say that 
4 . Wilson was acting-secretary ; Mr. Thomas was not there at that MIC so they may not be 
e same figures. 
ae -Q. —Have you any other documents outside of that original, the figures of Mr. Welch’s that 
re now peing referred to Mr. Thomas? A. —Na, I have not. 
~ Q.—wWhen I say any other documents, I mean documents, papers, or writings from Mr. Welch 
especting the terms of this contract, or the negotiations leading up to or forming a part of the 
- same? A.—No, I have none, and Mr. Thomas says he has nothing; speaking for myself, I don’t 
know of any. 
+ Q. —Did you call for any tenders? A.—No; we considered that, though. 
a). you considered it at this meeting? A.—No, we considered it before the meeting, 
Mr. Stewart aie apiscit. 
- Q—Could you produce the minutes of any meeting where you considered it? A.—No, we 
— didn’t consider it in a meeting, other than this meeting. 
- Q.—You have no minutes of the meeting? A.—Of.course, it was discussed between us. 
fe -Q.—You can produce no minutes then showing that you, in a directors’ meeting or share- 
3 holders’ meeting, considered the calling for tenders? A.—Yes, that question was considered at 
this meeting of 28rd September ; put it was also discussed between Stewart and myself before 
at. ; 
_ Q.—How long perore this meeting of the 23rd of September did you receive any proposition, 
r suggestion, or communication, respecting Mr. Welch’s desire to contract, from Mr. Welch or 
ym any person acting on his behalf? A.—Oh, I would say several weeks before this meeting. 
, Q.—You had received the proposition? A.—Well, the matter was considered; I would not 
say proposition, it is too definite a word. 
¢ ia - Q.—Have you got that now, the writing you received? A.—Oh, no, nothing in writing. 
‘ ~Q—You received that from Welch verbally; could you teli me when you first received a 
srbal or any proposition from Welch? A.—No, that, of course, would be received by the 
sident. My first knowledge of it came from my conversation with General Stewart. 
Q.—The president at that time was J. W. Stewart? A.—Yes. 
~Q.—Now General Stewart? A.—Yes. 
 Q—Then you didn’t receive any proposition at all; it was understood General Stewart 
: P eceived the proposition? A.—Yes, he was the first who mentioned it to me. 
ka And. for a long time he had been the partner in business of P. Welch? A.—Yes; of 


rh do not want to volunteer anything; but my opinion was asked in regard to the — " 


* r = 


<< : 
advisability of calling for tenders, and if ‘you wish, si can give. you he 


that time. ‘ Ee 
Oi —Well, I think that is a matter for this Committee to. decide, Mer ‘ate we > 
confine ourselves to the facts. Pate ; oe 


Mr. Maclean: That is a fact. F 
Mr. Taylor: At this time that Mr. Welch received his conten of che: ord of 


1912, had you, or had you not, any specifications in existence for BS doing of this Ww 
ee could not answer that at this date. 
ici Q—Can you produce any minutes of any meeting showing that any Spee 

considered on or prior to the 23rd September, 1912, when you awarded the contract to P 

= A. —NO, F. 

- Q.—I am instructed the: specifications show that they were not preparer: till five 
afterwards; is that correct or not—approximately five months afterwards? A.—Well, 
could not say as to that; they may have been prepared afterwards, but how Re a site 

; say, and I could not even say they were prepared afterwards. é = 
Q.—Would you produce the specifications, please—the original apacificalioneds I ‘desi 
ones that are in typewriting? A.—We have not got any typewritten ones; Mr. Callagl . 

: have those at his office. ‘ 

ie ed ; Q.—I will ask the Department of Raliwere to produce the typewritten specificatior My 

= you filed with them. (To the Hon. Minister of Railways: I want the badass one 
ath the Department. ) FS 

cae Mr. Hall: Mr. Taylor, before we proceed with the specie or, I notice the Secret 

Soe not had Exhibit 3; it is not marked. : 

2 Mr. Taylor: That is all right; I know that. 

he Secretary: I understand it is not an exhibit yet. 
Mr. Taylor: No, it is not an exhibit yet; I have it in mind. Mr. Welch is iesent here; 
think, through Mr. Ellis temporarily, and probably he could produce them; I will ask Mr. - 
to produce their original specifications. 
Mr. Ellis: I am instructed that there are nine boxes of correspondence and documents and 
no place to put them; we would like to facilitate the work of the — 
but we do not know hardly what to do when a _ document is 


~ a 


things, and no room for them, 
Committee as much as we Can, 


called for. 
Mr. Taylor: They are perfectly safe in this room, why not leave them here? eek 


Mr. Pooley: This room is practically public; it is open.to members, anyhow. he 
‘Mr. Taylor: I will try and arrange for the adjoining room. The Chief Clerk in the Dena 
ment of Railways produces the specifications as filed with the Department. Do you. vish 


Bullock-sworn? 
Mr. Maclean: Oh, no. : 
Mr. Taylor: When was it received by the Department? A.—26th February, 1913 (2 
Bullock). I aeee fe Tas 
Mr. Maclean: Stamped, is it? Let me see. “i 
Mr. Taylor: You admit that is Mr. Callaghan’s signature, don’t you? 
Mr. Maclean: Just let me have a look at it. 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate, you understand that to be Mr. Callaghan’s signature? Aves, 
is his signature. ~ cre 
Q.—The date there is what date? A A.—21st February, 1913. 1 we 
m Q.—That would show the date of the preparation, or official date of those specification 
c ~ wouldn’t it? A.—This is part of the specification, I suppose. se 
elk -Q.—That is the typewritten and signed part of the specifications, that would sho 
’ aa Ee date of it? A:—Yes. 
bo The Chairman: Do you want that marked as exhibit? 
a = - Mr. Taylor: Yes, I want it marked as an exhibit, and then I will read the contents. 3s 
aes (Secretary marked documents.) é. 
ve Mr. Maclean: Are you going to mark this separately? = 
_ Mr. Taylor: I will have it marked as Exhibit 4. . A 
~The Secretary: What is 3? . 


That is : the ag ereement between the P.G.E.R. and P. Welch; now those are the 
belonging to that. eg 

fall: Where is the agreement? 

: I have it here. 

Secretary : Who produced that (specifications) ? 

Mr Taylor: : The specifications are produced by the Department of Railways; the agreement 
ced by Mr. Tate. 

oss: Are they dated? 

. Maclean: Yes, dated the 21st pe unte. 19138; that-is one of them. 

Mr. Ross: But what are the dates Mr. Pooley mentioned? 

Mr. Maclean: They consist of general specifications and some specific; the eeacial specifi- 
s are undated. 

r. Ross: What date was that filed in the Department? 

r. Maclean: Apparently it was not a very formal filing; as a matter of fact, it bears a 
mark on the front, received 26th February, 1913. 

r. Ross: In whose handwriting? 

M . Taylor: Mr. Bullock, do you know whose handwriting that is? A. ¢by Mr. Bullock) .— 
), here | is no Department stamp on it. 

‘Mr. Taylor: That will be Exhibit 4; we will have it marked and then we can use it. 


wit refer 66 ied fae is an Ae ara of tne 23rd of reuiary 1912, between the 
P.G.E R., called the Company, and P. Welch, called the contractor. The recitals are: Whereas 
Y Cc mpany have entered into an perce ment with the Government on 10th February, eee oc? 


ae the Seagany has sitored into an agreement with the contractor for the Cee 
the line in question: Now, a this indenture witnesseth that the parties have agreed 
1 each other as follows. I stop right there. I presume you prepared this document, Mr, 


; nS eeital is: Whereas the Company has entered into an agreement 
h the contractor for the construction of the line in question: Now, therefore, this indenture 
sseth that the parties have agreed with each other as follows: What is the meaning of 
the Company has entered into an agreement with the eontractor? A.—Well, we came to 
1zreement in fact before extending it formally in an instrument; that is what I mean by that. 
.—You had no other agreement in writing? A.—Oh, no; oh, no; that is the only agreement. 
Q.—That is, no signed memo.? A.—No. 
1-OF letters, passed between you? A.—No. 
).—The contractor will construct the line of railway along the road before described or such 
road as may be permitted by the Minister of Lands, and furnish and complete the said 
a railway ready for operation in accordance with the contract of construction required, 
ds n ‘accordance with specifications to be settled between the contractor and the chief engineer 
: me Company within the time required by the said agreement, and for that purpose will furnish 
1e necessary labour, plant, and material necessary to complete the work. I will pause again. 
uu notice there, in accordance with the specifications to be settled between the contractor and 
c chief engineer of the Company? A.—Yes. 
50. —That shows plainly that the specifications were not in existence at the time this contract 
awarded to Mr. Welch, is that not true? A.—I do not think they were finally settled at 
that date. — 
—Cannot you put it a little stronger than that; were they settled at all? A.—No doubt 


ey had been, part of them. 
Q.—But, as a matter of fact, were they settled at all to your knowledge? A.—The complete 


oe were not settled; oh, no. 


&tainly would say that. 
==D0, you say that as a matter of eres knowledge? A.—From discussions I had with 


ent pret 


>Q.—Since? A.—No, at that time; 1 am . speakin ‘from ecc 
specifications were not completely prepared at the time that document wa 
Q.—The specifications as finally prepared were Ee in FOUR, office b; or 
$ think so. z 
~ Q—That is, you whipped them into shape? 5X —No. aoe 
E Q.—Or the engineers may have given you the wording? A.—I do not as i 
ys I think that I left that to the chief engineer. 
; Q.—Are you pledging your oath that a single part, to your knowledge, of these s 
aide as finally adopted was actually prepared and in existence on the 23rd of . ‘Septemt ‘ 
A—No, I would not say that they were. 2G ef 
Q.—When these specifications were prepared, were they simply Feit wi 
engineer, or were they settled with the Company? A.—They were settled Mae 
engineer of the Company and the president of the Company and P. Welch. = : 
Q.—The president of the Company being? A.—General Stewart. ee Fale % 
: Q.—Is that of your own knowledge, or that is something that you ee A. NX i 
Seite what General Stewart told me, and also what the chief engineer told me. as 

Q.—Yes, the chief engineer then being Mr. Callaghan? A.—Mr. Callaghan. 3 

Q.—He has been the chief engineer throughout? re 

Q.—And is yet? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Paragraph 2: “In the construction of the said line of railway the Contrwe an wil 
the provisions of the paid agreement dated the 10th of Pay) 1912; and the Compan; 
to pay the contractor for the said work the following prices.” We will skip those poe 
being. : 

Mr. Maclean: How many pages of ie 

Mr. Taylor: The prices cover a page and a third. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that 1 
the Committee’s consent I intend to divide and put in the case in two branches. The first br 
will be all matters other than the actual construction-work. The second branch will I 
construction-work. Then we will not get the investigation too much confused, although it 
necessitate calling some of the witnesses at least twice. Hence I skip that paragraph Boe 
those items. In the meantime all items for work not Poludet in the above shall be paid | ie 
at the prices to be agreed upon between the parties hereto, and, failing agreement, at cost thereof, : 
plus 15 per cent. In that connection of 15 per cent., which is known as force aceount, Mr. P.. - 
Welch had the privilege of keeping stores, hauling, outfits, freighting outfits, supplies, and gener- 
ally supplying the contractors or subcontractors, stationmen, and men; is that true? | A—Well,, a 
I suppose Mr. Welch could answer that better than I could. 

Mr. Maclean: Is this provided for in the contract? 

Mr. Taylor: No, it is not provided for, but it is the effect of this 15 per cent. 

Witness: He could answer that more correctly than I could. I have not got much perso al 
knowledge of it. _ 

Q.—You had the knowledge who signed this document? A. —yYes. ag 

Q—The P.G.E.R., D’Arcy Tate, vice-president; now, to your knowledge, Mr. P. Welc 
the privilege of carrying on those trading accounts? A.—Oh, yes, he got the stores. _ i 
Mr. Maclean: That would be his privilege, Mr. Taylor, apart from any rights that a 


else had. oa 
Mr. Taylor: Did you make any inquiry, as a Company, to ascertain what pokcenbees should 
be-allowed in force account work where the contractor has the right to carry on trading accoun 


making profits in those indirect ways? A.—Oh, I left all that to Mr. Stewart. = ey 

Q.—Yes? A.—He was the practical man. EE 

Q.—Do you know, as a matter of fact, if there has ever been a force account contr: 
your knowledge—entered into at greater than 10 per cent., where the contractor had 
to make these profits on a trading account, haulage, and all that sort of thing? A. 
really could not answer that, Mr. Taylor. a 
Wig ~Q.—You do not know of any? A.—No. 
Sai ; ~ Q.—Well, probably some person else may. I suggest to you that the usual amoun 
az muha ~_ these trading accounts are given, is 5 per cent. or less? A.—I know there were some 2 
ee  G.T.R. at 10 per cent. 3 x? i ee wy 
Q.—But there are no trading privileges permitted? A.—I could not say as to th 


The next Seat that is paragraph 4: “An approximate estimate of ne work done 
epared monthly, and a payment equal to 90 per cent. of such estimates, as approved 
d by the Government engineer, shall be paid to the contractor monthly. The remaining 


[ hi ave any engineer on the work inspecting it—checking it up? A.—Yes; Mr. Gamble. 
—Was he on the work? A.—He was on the work from time to time. 
Q.— At what intervals? A.—He could answer that better than myself. 
—Mr. Gamble is the Chief Engineer of the Department in Victoria? A.—Yes. 
—You do not suggest that Mr. Gamble checked up these accounts on the ground? A.—He 
not there continuously. 
reo A.—He was there very frequently and very regularly. 
ie Chairman : Will you repent about that a0 Des cent.—I did not get age 


ms of ven 1912, about this 90 per cent. it « occurs for the first tie in this cantraee 
n Welch and the Company. It was afterwards, as we found out later, lived up to by the 
rnment ‘until a certain time when the 10 per cent. was practically all released. “ Approxi- 
estimates of the work done shall be prepared monthly, and a payment equal to 90 per cent. 
f such estimates, as approved and passed by the Government engineer, shall be paid to the 


on of the work.” 

-(). —Outside of Mr. Gamble, in his Atevini been visits on this work, there was no permanent 
esident engineer provided by the Government? A.—Not that I know of. 

j —Any other person assisting Mr. Gamble in checking up, whether or not the quantities 
ed in, and the classifications in were correct? A.—I really could not say. 

—You do not know of any? A.—Mr. Gamble was the only one I had anything to do with. 
eee Dyas es the final Sas of she wone the Sarna shal) be at 


eat any time take over eke © Speration by itself all or aay? ae of the road so being Scented 
i. the contractor upon such terms as may be agreed upon between the parties.” Now, as to that 
wagraph, is the contractor operating this road? A.—Yes, 

~Q:—What portions? A.—The portion on the North Shore. 

Q.—From North Vancouver? A.—Up to White Cliff. 

@.—And what other portion? A.—From Squamish to Clinton. 

Q.—Is any portion of the maintenance or operation of the road included in the estimates, 
paid by the Government out of the guaranteed funds or the loan of $6,000,000? A.—Not 
I know of; the road is not finished yet. ; 

Bae) ——But is there included in the $6,000,000 loan payments any portion of the loss in 
0 yperation ? A.—Oh, no. 

© Q—0r maintenance of those portions of the road operated by the contractor, P. Welch; 

h ve those expenses been included? A.—No. 

- Q.—The moneys have to be paid by the Government out of these guaranteed securities or 
e $6,000,000 loan? A.—I would say not; the net loss of P. Welch on the North Shore was 
ed. with the Company in the form of notes; there was an agreement to the effect between 


——Which we will come to later? A.—Yes. 

; Q.—Do you agree with this: that none of those losses or maintenance charges should be 
charged to the Government? A.—No. 

"i 2 


ent. thereof to be paid to him upon the due completion of the work.” Did the Govern- - 


“con actor monthly. The remaining 10 per cent. thereof to be paid to him upon the due com- . 
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Q.—They should be paid by the- Government f 
maintenance charges proper; but the- road ise not far nough sayaiteed 1 for any 


ap charges. “S 
SA Q.—That agreement was signed by ihe P.GBR. by Ans “ie seen 

Thomas as secretary, and by P. Welch; and attached to this agreement is a 

1st, 1918, a letter of J. W. Stewart, who was president, referring to changing 0! 

which I do not think it is necessary to read, unless the Committee wish it. 

Mr. Maclean: Changing the position of some of the prices set out in the original 

= Mr. Taylor: Apparently so; I had better read it and save discussion probably S 

(Letter of February 1st, 1913, read.) May 7th, 1913 = 

Mr. Maclean: That is another amendment. ; 

Mr. ee P. Wetch to J a a isa ae from: By Welch, pee B. Hee 


P.GER., isn’t he? A.—Yes. . * 
Q.—And has been since the 7th of October, 1913? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—He signs it P. Welch, per . White. : ; eae 
Mr. Hall: What is the date of that? = as = 
Mr. Taylor: May 7th, 1918. The next letter is June 19th, 1918, P. Welch, per BY hi 
Mr. J. Callaghan, chief engineer. This letter is an acceptance of allowance for crossi : 


in accordance with estimate No. ee period of May, 1918. November 10th, 1913: an is ho v 


$5.25 each for pile- anos farnisieds I point *u to you spate on rapruary 1st, 1913, ar shoes 
were $4 each. November 1ith, 1913, P. Welch, per E. White, to J. Callaghan. 3 
confirms acceptance of price of $2 per yard for blind drains. Now, at that time, Novembe 

~ 1918, and November 10th, 1913, this Mr. White was one of the directors of the P. GER. 
A.— Yes. 


A.—Well, I could not speak as to that. 


vee. Q.—Have your heard about it? A.—No; I know that White is Welch’s manager and general — 
rey factotum. i Mie eee 
= Q.—Is, and has been? A.—Yes. le Gis 
LF : Q.—All that time White has been director of the P.G.H.R.? A.—Oh, he is in charge of — 
ioe Welch’s office, yes. — ae : 
ve Q.—Did your Company ever discuss that feature in view of the “Railway Act”? A—N ia 
vert T cannot say that we did in regard 


caps Q.—I mean, sections 110 and 118 of the ‘“ Railway Act.” Section 110 is this—that is t 
: “Railway Act,’ chapter 194, Statutes of 1911, subsection (2): “No person who holds : 
appointment for or has a contractual office, place, or employment in a Company, or that 
concerned or interested in any contract of the Company, or with the Company, or is sul 
~ for any contractor with the Company, shall be capable of being chosen a director or hold 
aes office of a director.’ And section 118: ‘No person who is a director of the Company sh 
ee enter into or be directly or indirectly interested in any contract with the Company other 
a contract which relates to the purchase of land necessary for the railway; nor shall 
director be a partner of or surety for any director with the Company.” Did your Com 
as a Company. discuss- this position with reference to those provisions of the “ Railway | é 
“Ane ¥ CS’; generally we did. 
Q.—wWhat action did you take? A.—We concluded that the Kouta agreemcn seman 
Government, whereby Foley, Welch & Stewart were personally liable to see that this rail 
was constructed and operated, took the Company out of the general provisions of the “ ‘Rai 
Act,” as far as those sections you have read are concerned; they were personally concerne 
see, to produce this road. c 
Q.—I am referring to section 4 of the agreement of the 10th of February, 1912; you ar 
referring to that section in the agreement with the Government; that, you think, relieves } 
from the special operation of sections 110 and 118 of the “ Railway Act”? A.—TI think s ‘ 
7s a TS Fs 
Q.—Section 4? A.—Would be the fundamental one. = 
-Q.—Page 190? A.—Schedule A. ’ ae 
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2 A, se ion A, chapter 34 of 1912? A—Yes. 
oe pants and Bete with the ea that the Company shall and) se 


} cause io BS Ooerrtad, cemrirodely the Faltoweie lines of away of a 
gauge of 4 feet 8 inches—and so on; that is the one that you refer to; those 
s that you refer to? A.—Yes; that is it substantially. 

you think that is anything more than a guarantee by the firm that the Company 
m its work? A.—wNo; the firm were responsible in every case for every covenant 
A to by the companies. Take 7 also: The firm had the right under this agreement to 
the action of the Company, and if any of the directors were there whose action they could 
rol, the firms’ interests would be prejudiced. 


E.R. should not contract with the Company? A.—No; inasmuch as the firm were still 
LO produce ane road, it in their own interest to see that the road was constructed as 


Bary point is this—it is a different point entirely: Do you contend that any director, in 
ace of sections 110 and 118 of the “ Railway Act,” any director of the P. G.E.R. can have 
tract with the Railway Company? A.—So long as there are no outside shareholders ; this 


oe 2S ist: want your position now? A.—That is the position we took. 
Q.—AS_ vice-president of the Company, you have been its officer throughout, the chief 
ae and pee officer ; is us postion this: that any director OE the Comey 


ex 


A.—No. 

ee ie that out, you were consistent, because you claim that Mr. P. Welch, the very 
ay—or ten minutes before he received his contract on 23rd September, 1912—went to the trouble 
“re igning as director? A.—yYes. 

Q.—You further recognized at that time that sections 110 and 118 of the ‘Railway Act” 
‘ ipply to your Company? A.—Well, that was to avoid any question as to that. 

ne. —That is what I am coming to, and I am dealing with Mr. White. Having admitted in 
at way that it did apply, which you now state you do admit, have you also, or has your 
( Company, investigated all its position with regard to P. Welch in connection with the fact that 
duri ing these months he (White) has also been a director of the Company? A.—No; we did not 
> any special arrangement as to that. : 

—Now, whilst we are on that subject—— 

~ (Mrs. E. Blygh sworn as stenographer. ) 

a Q _—Now, whilst we are on that subject, the other new director appointed on the 7th October, 
01, ‘was Mr. F. Wilson. He, I understand, is a son-in-law of Mr. P. Welch? A.—Yes. 
—And was at that time? A.—Yes. 

—Referring again to Exhibit 3, and the ariendimn erie the next letter attached is August 
, 1914, from J. W. Stewart to Mr. John Callaghan? A.—What date? 

Q.—August 13th, 1914, from J. W. Stewart to Mr. John Callaghan. It reads as follows: 
AR Sir,—Mr. P. Welch advises that he is building a dry wall east of Lillooet, for which 
! is no price in the contract. A fair price is $4.50 per yard, and you can allow him this 
¢ our estimate.” The next is September 5th, 1914. This is from J. W. Stewart, pfesident, 
fr. John Callaghan: “The following rates and prices have been agreed upon by this 
pany and P. Welch, contractor, for the material and work herein specified: (Steel in girder 
: ; idge crossing Marine Drive, West Vancouver, per pound, 7 cents.)’” The next letter is 
‘ November Sth, 1915, from J. W. Stewart, president, to Mr. John Callaghan, chief engineer : 
“Tt has been agreed that 75 cents per lineal foot will be allow ed to cover the cost of under- 
ns, and this will be your authority to estimate work under this heading at the rate 
med.” The next is a letter dated November 20th, 1915, from J. W. Stewart, president, 
in Callaghan: “ Referring to the contract for surfacing and ballasting, in order that 
ill be no misunderstanding or inconsistency with respect to the schedule of prices and 


-Q-—Then your position, Mr. Tate, is that there is no reason why the contractor of the ° 


the specifications governing ‘the work, I have decided 
F ‘Surfacing “A’”—Seyen hundred and 00/00 dollars ($700. 00) per mi 
Seven hundred and 00/00 dollars ($700. 00) per. mile. Ballasting—Fifty 
yard.’ Above amendments to contract dated 23rd September, 1912. 
- Gontractor.” The next amendment is one of October 6th, 1916, containing j 
amendments which I perhaps had better read. It is approved by D’Arcy Tate, 
and is accepted by P. Welch, per E. F. White, attorney. So that at ‘this time you 
ae Mr. White had a power of attorney from Mr. P. Welch?  A.—Oh, yes, I suppose so. ~ 
» Q.—Yes. Have you a copy of that power of attorney filed with your Company? 
i IT don’t know whether he has that power of attorney. Mr. Thomas thinks he has its 

Q.—lIt is filed? Will you produce that after lunch? A. —Yes. ; , 

Q.—I mean at the next session, Mr. Thomas? A.—Yes. 

Q.—These prices will have to be compared, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
original prices when we come to that branch of the ease. Shall I read them now? ss ere a 
several pages. j ‘ 

The Chairman: here is no advantage in doing it now, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor: I don’t intend to make any point at this time, but the date is eto 
1916. Sue you give me the date of the last Provincial election in Bricist Columbia’ 


Mr. nae I think it is is sufficiently a aie of record, Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Taylor: What date is it? : 
Mr. Pooley: 14th September, 1916. 


The Chairman: That and June 23rd are days easy to remember. or ne 
Mr. Ellis: Of course, there is no dispute about the Committee being a Committee 
Legislature. : nee 


Mr. Taylor: The next letter is January 6th, 1917. 
Mr. Maclean: January 6th, 1917? “ =: 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. : 
Mr. Maclean: That is an amending letter. ah 
Mr. Taylor: It is a letter signed by Mr. P. Welch, and aadreaved to D’Arcy Tate, 
is referring to certain other prices, giving the list of them. That is all there is in that, 
Chairman; and then there is another letter, to the same effcet, of January 6th, ne 
Mr. Maclean: I did not catch the date in January. sis pier: : 
Mr. Taylor: January 6th, 1917, the same date in each case, and it is signed in each case 
a P. Welch, per y 103 aS andi OPT OE by us D’Arcy Tate as_ vice- Day as it is. 


prices given, at it is si oaea and approved in the same way. “The neat is a letter cat 
January 16th, 1917, signed by Mr. Tate, and addressed to Mr. John Callaghan, chief engine 
It reads as follows: “ We have agreed with P. Welch, contractor, on prices covering creo 
timber and piling as per following schedule: Creosoted timber in structure other than string¢ 
pesenet and May $75 per, Ne B.M.; creosoted ee material onty; 65 oS per dines i 


be a part of our contract with BP. “Welch, dated September 3rd, 1912, and in scooting 

the closing portion of clause 3.” ‘That will be Exhibit 3. 2. Nie 

Mr. Pooley: Now, all these letters, I understand, are attached to the specifications 

* produced—Exhibit 3? oan 
Mr. Taylor: They are attached to the contract, Exhibit 3. 

Mr. Pooley: It is just so that we will get the record straight. ry Par a 

The Chairman: And the original specifications are filed as an exhibit? 

Mr. Hanes: No, we have not those yet. They have not been produced yet. 


The Chairman: Well, are those original copies? A 
dts tes. _ Mr. Taylor: The specifications are produced by the Department, but the spetention 
erie _ be produced by the Railway Company are not here yet. 
74 Witness :.-Here they are now. (Producing documents. ) ee 
weet The Chairman: Are they the same? There is no use of marking them twice. Ru 


Witness: Well, these are our copies. 


ms aie on qe ey 


5 
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Eanes 


\ 


I e hey the same? A—The printed pate is the same, but the type- 
part w h Hee pon to the track- A and. Se are 1 the same. Now, I oe 


{r, rs 100% How do you understand that? A. well, Mr. Thomas tells me so. 
-The printe part being what? Let me see that, please. The printed part is some- 
ways have in stock, isn’t it? A.—Well, of course, at that time we were just a 


W 

; Well, it is a standard printed form, isn’t it? A.—Yes. . 

Q —And you mean. by being in stock—by the Canadian Northern Railway, and the C.P.R., 
the P.G.E.—and that would be in existence on the 23rd mepurmpers but was it executed “ap 
3rd September? A.—Yes. : 
(r. Pooley: Who compiled these? A.—Mr. Callaghan compiled these. Well, it is a sort 
condensing of the specifications that were put in that you have mentioned. AS a matter 


et, Me Callaghan would take a part from one Company and part from another Company’s 


Mr. avise: Now: you will pardon me, Mr. Tate, because obviously you are making a. 
ke, because at the bottom of each sheet, in the same type of print, it says: “ Revised 
arch, 1914”; and it could not be in existence on the 23rd September, 1912. A.—Well, 


ae ae As I understand it, Mr. Tate, from what you now say, the original specifica- 
4 ons—the printed specifications—were revised from time to time? A.—Yes. 

a And you have several copies of these specifications as revised? A.—Yes. Here is one, 
for nstance, that was revised the 9th September, 1913. 5 

_Q—Do I understand, Mr. Cae ouen, that the original Exhibit 5 is the original specifi- 
on or the revised one? 

ane ee I don’t know what Exhibit 5 is yet. 

Exhibit 4 is the specification produced by the Department as received by 


= ee Ma yion I will leave that to Mr. ne 
SO. whieh will you file as the original specification, Mr. Tate? A.—wWhich is the original? 
e chief engineer, he selects this document—Exhibit 5 
Q.—That is the best you can do? A.—Yes, and it bears his original signature. 
: Qa it has no date 6n it at all? A.—Now, Myr. Callaghan will probably explain that 


Q.—That is the best you can do? A.—yYes, and it bears his original signature. 


Q.—It has no date on it at all. 
The Chairman: Who produces that? 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate does on the authority of Mr. Callaghan. 


(Document marked “ Exhibit 5.”) 
Q:—This is the revised one, which you produced to me, and it will be Exhiibt 6. Would 


ou just mind passing that to the front there? A.—This is the revised one? 

Q.—yYes. A.—Well, this is it then. 

z Mr. Maclean: How is it changed then? 

oan Mr. Callaghan: It is marked here with a red Cross. 

a Mr. Taylor: That is Dee on the bottom, “ Revised March, 1914.” This will be marked _ 

ihe as Exhibit 6. ; F 
A.—And here is another one. 
(Document marked “ Exhibit Gis) 
Mr. Maclean: Here is a further revision? A.—wNo. 


ick-laying and surfacing. a 
_ Mr, Taylor: Then we will take that up now—the track-laying and surfacing, which is Ly 4 


This is for track-laying. This is for 


I ted. _* Revised December 1st, 1913,” signed by Mr. Callaghan—I file as Exhibit q. A —And . - 
; is Bancher one relating to timber structure signed by Mr. Callaghan, dated 1913. mae 
Q.—That is Exhibit S—specification for timber structures, typewritten, “ Signed by Mr. : 

hat was issued, Mr. Tate? A.—ANO. 


Haghan ” in 1918. You don’t know the date that t 


Mr. pea eo: AY I just put that date in there the other day just to identify it. 


‘ - (Specification marked “ Exhibit 8. ry oa Aa eee eR eee 

ph Mr. Taylor: I notice that none of these specifications are signed oe Mr. 

bE: =) You, as solicitor and counsel and executive officer of the Company, were 

aes) course. That was omitted to be done. Now, poe was that? A.—Well, I 

to Mr. Stewart. 
Mr. Maclean: Doesn’t the contract say the specifications from time to time a 

by the engineer? 

2 Mr. Taylor: Settled with the enemies: 

. Mr. Maclean: Settled by. 

Mr. Hanes: Between the contractor and the engineer. ne x 

Witness: Well, Mr. Stewart would look after that. You see, Mr. Stewants Oe 


than my self, aiid : had more practical knowledge on the See This is another 
specification for ties. 
Q.—Now, you have spoken of Mr. Stewart frequently here? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And you have produced also a blue-print—a typewritten document signed 
Callaghan with no date, called “tie contract.’ This will be Exhibit 9. I know that 1 
not dated, DOUES it is signed and gel eid = yay of = Fe i i 


a form. a o¥3 
Q.—But it contains several blanks throughout this body, and has no prices. — AS r 
merely a form of the tie contract, including the specifications for ties. mips, 
Q.—It is signed by Mr. John Callaghan. A.—As a form, just settling the form. 
Q.—I mean to say it is not a mimeographed copy or a typewritten signature. ‘Iti is 
signature there. A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, would you kindly produce the original specifications eventually filled up? 18, 
see, it ig more than a copy; it says: “I oe eae O fi , agree to furnish 2 
of quantities of the following descriptions at the prices below named”; and the 
no prices named at all. A.—That was .a form of contract to be used with sub-contractors. — 
signed that. 2 =) 

(Document marked “ Exhibit 9.’’) 

Q—You have referred very frequently up to date (that is, this morning) to tinge ‘that : 

Mr. Stewart did. Now let us settle that matter. I am instructed that Mr. Stewart was very “ 
seldom in Vancouver during these years 1912, 1913, and 1914. -I might say that he has given = 
his evidence in a very important case in which he practically stated that, and that he had 5 
large contracts elsewhere—the Transcona Yards in Winnipeg in 1912, and he was engaged 0 
large tunnel at Rogers Pass, and in 1912 they were working somewhere else—I don’t know . 
where they were working then—whether it was on the Grand Trunk Pacific or not. You | wo : 
know that better than I would? A .—No, they_ were not working on the Grand Trunk P 
then. asst 


2s ee He gave it more attention than he did the itt or the Halifax eae or. 
Transcona Yards. You see, his home was in Vancouver, and although he was absent frequ 
and for long intervals at a time, still those were his headquarters, and he had his offees i the 
Winch Block—that was always in commission. = 3 
Q.—But the fair way of stating it, is it not, is that the P.G.E. was left to Mr. Callag 

= and yourself. Now, that is the fair way of stating it, isn’t it? Mr. Stewart did gi re 
valuable assistance, advice, whenever it was possible at the intermittent times when he 

~ Vancouver. A.—Well, I would say Mr. J. W. Stewart was in fact the chief officer; he wi 


one who looked after it in name as well as in fact. Whatever Mr. Stewart said had 0 a 
pretty well. se 
3 ‘“ 


AND EVIDENCE. — 


a0 ee 


got to the 23rd September, 1912. Was there any contract prior to this 
: de oley, Welch & Stewart that you have not mentioned? For instance, i 
a1¢ ‘suggest to you in regard to shares? A.—With regard to what? 
).—In regard to shares. A—Do you mean the capital stock of the Company ? 
Yes. Was there any contract prior to the 23rd September with regard to that matter? 
2s. There is an agreement of the 15th October, 1912. 

But that is after the 23rd September. But was there any before the 23rd? A.—You 
aling with the capital stock? - 
Was there any agreement before that? A.—.Not that I know of, unless you can point 
to me. : 
Mr. Maclean: Are you putting that document in? 
‘Mr. Taylor: Yes. 
(Document marked “ Exhibit 10.”) a 
Mr. Taylor: It can be said fairly to be the next agreement of any importance affecting this 
iry, can it not? A.—Yes, I think so. 
_ Mr. Pooley: I wouid suggest that all these exhibits should be put in and marked and 

j ered before any question is asked on them, so that you cannot get the record mixed up. 
Witness : There is one of the 15th October of the National Surety Company. 
ir. Taylor: Will you produce that one after this? ‘This one is October 15th. 
he Chairman: Now wait, Mr. Maclean, that is what exhibit? i 
Ir. Maclean: Exhibit 10. 
. Pooley: Let us get it in and marked. 
", Taylor: That will be Exhibit 10. I can use it and it can be marked afterwards. 
. Pooley: As long as we get it all straight on the records. _ 
“ Mr. Taylor: Referring now to Exhibit 10, which is a document of the 15th October, 1912, 
: between the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company (hereinafter called ‘the Company’) of 
e one part, and Foley, Welch & Stewart, contractors,” ete. “called ‘the firm’), of the second 
heater 
“Whereas the firm entered into an agreement with the Government of the Province of 
: rish Columbia dated tenth day of February, 1912, that the Company would be incorporated, 
ind when incorporated would acquire, lay out. build, complete, equip, maintain, and operate a 
_of railway of standard gauge within the limits of British Columbia from the City of Van- 
uver to a junction with the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway at or near Fort George, a distance 
approximately four hundred and fifty miles: 
_ “And whereas by an Act of the Legislature of the Province, chapter 84 of the Statutes of 
of the above-mentioned agreement was duly ratified and confirmed and made Schedule A to 
the said Act: 43 
_ “And whereas by an Act of the Legislature of the said Province, chapter 36 of the Statutes 
(1912, the Company was duly incorporated : 
“And whereas the schedule agreement provided that, for the purpose of aiding in the 
nstruction of the line of railway referred to the Government would guarantee the payment 
the principal and interest of an issue of the Company's securities bearing interest at four 

r cent., not to exceed thirty-five thousand dollars per mile: . 

“ And whereas by the said schedule agreement the firm agreed to indemnify the Government 
inst all payments which it may make under the terms of the said agreement : ; 
© And whereas the said schedule agreement provided that the Company shall furnish the 
ied vernment security in the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the construction 
*. and equipment of the said line, which security the said firm has given for and on behalf of the 


ty 


Company : Z 
“And whereas the firm has by an agreement dated the tenth day of July, 1912, assigned to 


Company its agreement with the Government for the benefit of the Company : 


‘3 ~~. “Now, therefore, this agreement witnesseth that, in consideration of the premises and of - 
bee wt Aer * . ie v. 
pattie. obligations, rights, powers, privileges, guarantees, services, and assistance undertaken, = 
mted, given, and rendered by the firm to the Company as hereinbefore in part recited, and a. 
be undertaken, granted, given, and rendered as by the said agreements, or either of them, eae 
~ gas ¢ rs . ‘ ‘ eee 
or these presents provided, and the sum of one dollar of lawful money of Canada now paid by _ = 2 
Bia iy of o . ay ; 
ic toa Bt 
aa 

7 
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were all adjusted. 


covenants, promises, and agrees with the pee as follows, that is te say -— 
“1. The conta Dy shall forthwith issue. as paid-up stock shares of 


allotment_of stock shall be binding upon the Company, and that such stock ala 
able for calls. k 
“2. The parties hereto declare that the said amount of such common stock is 8 
bona-fide value for the rights, powers, and privileges hereinbefore referred to granted a 
granted, guaranteed, given and to be given, services and assistance rendered and to be 
by the firm to the Company for the purposes hereinbefore in part recited. : 
“And the firm hereby covenants with the Company as follows, that is to Say:— 
“3 The firm will, as and when required by the Company, guarantee any bonds or othe 
securities required for the complete construction and equipment of the railway in accordanc cer 
with the obligations undertaken by the firm under the before-recited agreement of the » ent’ 
day of February, 1912. 
“Tn witness whereof this agreement has been duly executed by the parties in this. 
“Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, J. W. Stewart, President.” This agreement is’ signe 
by the following parties: “ Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, J. W. Stewart, Presiden 
R. D. Thomas, Secretary; Timothy Foley, P. Welch, and J. W. Stewart.” That was a tu 
over to the Pacific Great Eastern of its entire share capital, excepting eae 000? Aas 
had been paid for in cash previously. : 
Q.—The $100,000 had been paid for in cash? A.—Yes. : 
Q—You hardly mean that. I will put it to you again. You mean that $40, 000 0 
$100,000 had been paid for in cash? A.—Wasn’t it $100, 000—no, that was it. 
Q.—$100,000 was subscribed. A.—Yes, that was it. It was subscribed. ; 
@.—$100,000 was subscribed according to the Incorporation Act. We will just check t 
up—section 22 of the Incorporation Act; that is, chapter 86 of 1912, section 22: “1. ) So soon, 
as $100,000 of the capital stock shall have been subscribed and allotted, and 10 per cent. of th 
amount shall have been paid into some chartered bank in British Columbia, the provisiona: 
directors shall call a meeting of the subscribers to the said capital stock.” Now, they had pai 
$40,000, not the entire $100,000, and that left a balance of $60,000 unpaid? A.—Yes. De See : 
Q.—Who subscribed for that $100,000? Can you tell me eee Have you got your share- 
books here? A.—Yes. . * 
Q.—Will you produce the share-books as well as the subscription- books at the noon sessio' 
Now, who subscribed for the $100,000; can you tell me that offhand? Ae 1c would say, fro A 
memory, Mr. Foley, Mr. Welch, Mr. Stewart, myself, and Smith, and McLeod. oy ah 
Q.—And Mr. McLeod. Those are the men named? A.—The provisional directors. ~ os 
Q.—The men named in the special Act incorporating this Company? A.—Yes. ; 
Q.—Now you subscribed for how many shares yourself? A.—Oh, I could not say “ofth 
Q.—About how many? A.—Oh, I suppose about twenty shares. We divided it. up pret 
well. ; HS 
Q.—Did you pay in cash your proportion of those twenty shares? A.—I presume s0. i 
Q.—Or your proportion of the $40,000 in respect of those twenty shares? A.—I presume ; 
Q.—Did you? A.—I don’t remember. I don’t remember what my accounts were at th 
time with Foley, Welch & Stewart. I don’t know how I stood with them, but 4 know that they 


Q.— Well, did Mr. J. W. Stewart pay you that amount in eash for his shares? A—I co 
not say, but the accounts were all adjusted afterwards between Foley, Welch & Stewart a 
myself. a 
Q.—No, but the Statute says that this must be done. It is not a question of sacieatelen : 
afterwards: The Statute requires, as a condition precedent, “So soon as $100,000 of the capital 
stock shall have been subscribed and allotted and 10 per cent. of this amount shall “have been 
paid into some chartered bank in British Columbia, the provisional directors shall call a meet 
of the subscribers to the said capital BL Opi ”  A.—Well, that was paid all right. 
~ oa {i 
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id to the Union Bonk, 

a Q.— Will you. produce your bank-book showing it? A.—I will have to look that up for you. 

vee ae mee iD ( 1 produce that bank-book at the next session? A—Mr. Thomas has not got it; 
nk he has. Yes, he has; that will be all right. 

u are not able to say at the present time whether you paid for your twenty shares 

r not, but you presume you did? A.—Yes. 


ng of the subscribers to the capital stock—prior to that first meeting, and that first meeting 
n the 10th July, 1912, when the permanent directors were elected? A.—I don’t know just 
tly the date, but I know the $40,000 was actually paid. 

- Q.—Was it paid into some chartered bank? A.—Well, I cannot say whether it was paid 
o some chartered bank, but it was paid into the Company’s treasury. 

‘ Q.—The Statute requires it to be paid into some chartered bank in British Columbia. Do 
ae know whether that was done or not? A.—I cannot say as to that. 

~ Q.—Will you produce the books of the bank to show whether it was or not? A.—Yes. 
 Q.—Now, that $60,000 which was to have been paid subsequently upon the subscription was 
forgiven you by the Company? A.—Yes. - : 

Q.—yYou were forgiven that amount? A.—I think it was declared paid. 

Q.—We will come to the agreement in a little while and we won’t deal with that now. But 
$24,900,000 provided for by this agreement was turned over to Foley, Welch & Stewart, and 
o else? A.—That is all. : 

Q. —Just those three? A.—Yes. 

5 a oe the time ee they entered’ into uns Gontr act with themselves; ens es the 


Eticectors of the Company. That is, Stewart did, and Foley did? A.—What is Five date? 
Sos teas t you, as the general counsel and as an officer of that Company, recognize ae as 


—No, I did not, Mr. Taylor. As I explained previously, I considered that this nov aciient 
th the Government overruled the provisions of the “ Railway Act.” Now, take our regular 
corporation Act: You will see the Act there confirming this agreement. It is in the Act of 
912, chapter 34. 

ae Q.—Yes. What section do you refer to? A.—Section 1. 
 +Q.—Of the agreement or of the Act? A.—Of the Act. 

ry  Q—Section 1 of the Act? .A.—Yes. “The said agreements, copies of which form the 


a rf 


nd formed an integral part of this Act.” That is the section 1 Pater all tee 
Q.—Now, will you point to any portion of that agreement which enables you to receive the 
; Gatire share capital of this Company? A.—Well, the whole idea at that time was that Foley, 
Welch & Stewart were personally responsible for the construction and operation of that line, 
and therefore they were justified in taking whatever means were fair in obtaining control of 
the ‘Company and its operations. Otherwise they would have been at sea. 

 Q—Now, you are aware of the chapter of incorporation. Just turn to section 22—section 
21, which tells exactly what is to be done with’those shares.- 

Mr. Maclean: Isn’t this rather a discussion of a deeper point than the elucidation of facts? 

a Mr. Taylor: It is with regard to the share certificates, and this is a very important point, 
1 oe would think. 

i Mr. Maclean: But how could they carry out their covenants unless they had control of the 
mpany? They could not possibly do so. 

; Mr. ‘Taylor: Well, we will deal with the incorporation of the Pomp eay itself. Section 21 
. gays this, and it is not fair to answer it in any other way. 

Mr. Maclean: That is a matter of legal argument. 


Q-- —But you are not able to say that Mr. Stewart paid for his prior to the calling of the 
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This is an agreement confirmed and approved by the British Conminta Government or Legisl 


Mr. Taylor: ‘The money raised upon the ea ste of ¢ the Compan 
first place to the payment of all fees, expenses, and disbursements in conn 
poration of the Company, and for making surveys, plans, and estimates or 
already made, connection with the works hereby authorized, and the remai 
shall be applied to the making, equipping, and maintaining of the said railway 
of the Act.” Now, under what possible interpretation would you say Foley, 
are allowed to take over the total share capital of this company, which share capital 
used for the building of that railway? A.—You could not use the share capital; eat ISCO) 
sold for one cent a share. “a 

Q—Is that any reason for giving it away? A.—We did not give it swage ee 
usual way that is done in projected undertakings of this kind. Take, for instance, the bu 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. The G.T.R. got all the stock off the G.T.P. 

Q.—I am not dealing with that. A.—It is the same principle. 

Q.—I am dealing with your own charter, which says that these shares are co be use 
certain way. A—Well, you could not sell the shares. py = 

Q.—But why should they be given away? A.—They were not givens ‘away. Foley, 
Stewart were providing for the proceeds of those shares. Tes. 

Q.—Here is a railway which was to be built by this Company. It was to be Scie by - 

Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company. That Company had two sourees of income—o 
the selling of its shares and the other was by the guarantee bonds—and those were the on 
means for getting the revenue for building this road. A.—The first was what? . 

Q.—The shares. A.—No. The second was Foley, Welch & Stewart's: guarantee, 
was a great deal more than the shares. : 
Q—Then you will say He was first the guarantee bonds, amounting to $18,000,000 
something? A—Yes. as 
Q—And then there was the guarantee of Ween Welch & Stewart contained in the a 
ment of the 10th February, 1912? A—yYes, and their covenants. z 
Q—And then, thirdly, there was the sale of its shares? A. —No,’ I don’t think SO. — 
Q.—Well, you mean you don’t think you could sell the shares? A.—The shares we 
yalue except what they were worth and the value which Foley, Welch & Stewart would if 
to them. es 
Q—Then there were only the two—the security of the eure bonds and Foley, we c 
& Stewart’s guarantees? A.—Yes. % 
Q—Now, take the guaranteed securities. We ‘know what they amounted ce 
$18,000,000 and something net; and then take Foley, Welch & Stewart’s—that is contained! in 
the agreement of the 10th February, 1912? A.—yYes. oe 
Q—You know as a lawyer that that is the agreement. Now, will you show. me any ‘aeree: os 
ment that enables them to take these shares? A.—Yes, the whole scope and effect of the agr 
ment enable them to do so. eae 
Mr. Maclean: How could they carry it out if pice didn’t? 
Q—How could they control the Company? walk ne 
Mr. Taylor: I will answer my learned friend. It may be of advantage to the Comm ; 

Foley, Welch & Stewart have guaranteed that the Pacific Great Eastern will build a certa in 

railway, the same as any surety company will guarantee that any man will build a cert 

building, or a company will build a certain building. Now, would you say that the guarant e 
company haying guaranteed the building by that company by giving a paper bond, that they — 
would for that reason be entitled to take all the shares of the guaranteed company? eae 

Mr. Maclean: I would say that, unless Foley, Welch & Stewart did eu the Con 

_ pany, they could not carry out the work. ; Says 

Witness: Under Schedule B of that Act Foley, Welch & Stewart are under optigation te 
control the stock. 

Mr. Taylor: I will read that Schedule B of the same Act, 1912, 23rd day of Tafinaeyeel 


ture between the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company and Foley, Welch & Stewart. No 
in paragraph 2 it provides as follows: “Upon the firm receiving a proposition to acqui 
eed ces of the ee stock or the bonita: of pe Pacific Great Bester: Pally from an 


: hall give to the Company by registered letter addressed to the president’ 
of the; Company at its head office, Montreal, Quebec, notice of the said “es 
he terms Se Seecihier with - name of ee paaty eee the same; on 


AC lire a Monit of the ‘capital stock or the control of ek Pacific Great Eastern 
the same terms as contained in the said proposition.” That is - what you are 
? A.—Yes. prs a 

e Chairman: What page is that? 

. Taylor: That is page ADTs ae 


tal stock to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway if its shares were held individually by ee 
yourself, Foley, Welch & Stewart, and others? A.—Well, not “and others.” I think there chee 


‘O-—-Well, now let ug settle that point just now. I think you are a little in error in that. a 
‘Well, there were not very many shares—just a few shares outstanding to qualify the | ree 


0 —How were they held? A.—They are not beneficially held. 

Q.—How are the shares actually held? I think we have a letter of yours here showing how 

ey are held? A.—Yes, giving that information to the Government. 

~ “Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, I understood Mr. Tate to say that the shares were transferred 
Foley, Welch & Stewart; is that what you stated? A.—The issue is paid up—fully paid up. 
Q—Is that the full answer? A.—Well, is that what you want to know? 

: Q.—I thought I understood you to say that this $24,900,000 worth of shares were issued to e 
_ Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Yes, fully paid up and issued to Foley, Welch & Stewart. 

ie Q—That is your answer? A.—Yes. 

Q—Now, on January 29th, 1917, you wrote a letter to Mr. Oliver. This is January 29th, 

es and is addressed to the Hon. John Oliver, Minister of Railways, and reads as follows: 

As requested in your letter of the 27th inst., I give below the names of the present share- 

I olders of this Company and the number of shares held by each :-— . ‘ 
an Shareholders and Address. No. of Shares, 


mo Pino hy moleverste Paul, Minn. 0 acis. ese oe sete ae at a8 sawn vt ao OL, 800 
>) Patrick) Welch, Spokane, <Wash. ..%. cee coe we oa ne ee tee eet ee ete os 31,865 
Pane we- Stawartev.alcouver,. B.C... <..cseciek ede wlja sc fe cw len sf ohee et 31,865 
eA reve ALC ne NIGLOT IAs b soGis 4.205) oisvem- 01s a tehelinsolls a)emseipis, Seo) oom -l/sratlenave wks 31,865 
Mrederick Wilson, Vancouver, B.C. ..0 0.0. soe eee eee eee ee eee 20 
Edward F. White, VAT COUMEE tse Gap asieiaicenee (eens olla ee MEE OS eee 20 
His Majesty the King in right of His Province of British Columbia, 
ah herein represented by the Minister of Finance of the Province 
of British Columbia and his successors in office .............. 20,000 
one a Total shares in OWNEFS’ NAMES ....... cee eee ee eee eee ee ees 147,500 
; Total number shares pledged To... es tie vere oo cles es owe 102,500 
Pied Lele ES ISS IOC o cea octet eae arate Mite Bites tes ale ess 20,000 4 e. 
San Q.—That is right? A.—yYes. ’ 
Q.—102,500—we will come to that later; they were ace by virtue of the “Loan Act’? : 
—A.—Yes. ra 
Q.—Prior to the time of dividing them up as we now find them divided—speaking as to rs 
whole 250,000 shares, they were held by Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—No. Foley, Welch BS 


& tewart, as I recollect it, got the $24,000,000 of stock, and immediately afterwards, possibly 
he same day, they assigned to me-25 per cent. of that stock, but the stock was not issued 
: pmo direct, paid up, although Mr. Thomas says it was; but that is not my recollection. 

Q.— Originally, under the agreement referred to as Exhibit 10, the total shares issued went 
Foley, Welch & Stewart and yourself? A.—No; Foley, Welch & Stewart. 

$24, 900,000? A.—Yes. 

—$100,000 having been previously subscribed? A.—Yes. 

That was done notwithstanding Schedule B? A.—Well, that was all right. 


P. Q.—You contend that was all right? A. NG OS a 
see , Q.—We will pass that for the moment. Then in 1915 the “ Loan, ‘Act’ 


eo or 19162 A.—Yes. 
3 Q.—1916 was it? ; I Bi 
ae Mr. Maclean: 1916—last year. ; . : 


Witness: 1916. 
Mr. Taylor: That provides that $12, 500,000 es these shares shall be turned | ove 5 
Province of British Columbia? A.—Yes. Stes > 
. Q.—It provides that the Company shall turn those over? A.—Yes. ~ See 
Q.—But instead of the Company having them to turn over they were in the h 
outsiders—namely Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—And myself. We each contributed a 
of our respective holdings to enable the Company to perform that contract. “oe 
Q.—You could not return them back to the Company? A.—We loaned. them to 
Company. a 
Q.—You could not return them to the Company, could you? ah, - , 
Mr. Maclean: Why not? : : Be fee 2 
Witness: Well, we satisfied the Government that we could. 
Mr. Taylor: You cannot return to the Company its shares except by forfeiture? 
that is what the Government accepted. We turned them over to the Grommets ourse 
| The “Loan Act” says: “To the full extent to which necessity shall or may exist’ the Pi 
ak Great Eastern is given corporate power and authority to do, perform, carry out, and fulfil 
act, deed, transaction, matter, and object whatsoever so as to enable the purposes of. 
oe 2 section to be fully carried out and effected.” } 
a Q.—That is the power given to the Company itself? A.—Yes, in the “Loan Act. ” 
" Q.—You as individuals had to give these shares out of your posh holdings SO 
Fe the guarantee could be made good under that “Loan Act”? A.—Yes. os 
Ree: Q.—Now, when was that done? Take that “Loan Act” parting. with $12, 500,000 to ; 
tithe Welch & Stewart, did you have any agreement with the Grand Trunk Pacific to peri g you 
See do that? A.—No. That would be a technical infringement of that clause. — 

Q.—Did you consult with the Grand Trunk Pacific to permit you to do that? _ ame 
were not consulted, and unless that apparent violation, or I mean the technical violation, coul 
be cured by this subsection (2), which I have read, it will still exist. ~ a 
Q.—Then you will admit this: When the 25,000,000 shares were taken over “by thes 
individual people it was not then possible for the Company to raise money by those share 
A.—By the Company, but not as a party. : cS 
3 Q.—Now, how. did this Company hope to build this railway, having exhausted. all i 
guarantee funds provided by the British Columbia Government? A.—Well, the Company had 
no assets except what they were clothed with by Foley, Welch & Stewart. Foley, Welch, eee 
Stewart owned all the assets of the Company. They were the Company. : Skat 
Q.—You hardly mean that, do you?) As a matter of fact, the Company had no assets oe 
the grant it got from the British Columbia Government—and the charter ; it had no funds excep 
by reason of what it got from the British Columbia Government securities ; and Foley, Welch 
Stewart did not contribute a 5-cent piece to its assets, did they? A.—Oh, yes, certainly they di 
Q.—Where did they contribute a 5-cent piece to its assets? A.—Why, they put the who 
of their plant on the ground, that they had had with the Grand Trunk Pacific in its construct ( 
valued at $1,000,000. a 
- -Q.—P. Welch resigned as a meniber of this Company for the purpose of being able to ta 
that contract over as an independent contractor. And what had Foley, Welch & Stewart to d 
_ with this? A—Well, it was Foley, Welch & Stewart's equipment that went on this work. 

a Q.— Where have we got anything in writing, or anything to show that Foley, Welch 

Stewart loaned or gave or provided anything for this Company? P. Welch has a very healt 
contract here. He was to be remunerated out of these guarantee funds for everything he dic 
Now, how do you say Foley, Welch & Stewart had anything to do with it? A.—Well, becau en 
w1 BOM perfectly via that practically the manele plant and equipment used upes the ees Tru ik 


A.—It may have done so. I don’t know 


, we will have. Frost oh ae here at the next session. The certificates will be 
here. You have seen them? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And.do you pretend to say that anything was forgotten or left out of them that the 
ove nment did not pay? A.—Well, I hope not. 

~Q.—Well, then, how can Foley, Welch & Stewart provide anything as Foley, Welch & 
; art: if the Government has paid for everything up to date and nothing has been forgotten? 
—-Well, I am. telling you that at the inception of this work there was one item contributed by 
Foley, Welch & Stewart which aggregated $1,000,000, and then we had to buy out the Howe 
- Sound & Northern Company. 
Q.—They have been paid for it? A —Well, I don’t know; you will have to ask them. 
~ _ Q.—Don’t you know that that has been paid for by the guarantee fund? A.—No, I know 
that. there was $180,000 paid. Foley, Welch & Stewart paid for the balance—that has never been 
7S paid yet to them. 
~Q-—How much? A.—$1,100,000. 
-Q.—To what? A.—To the Howe Sound & Northern Railway. 
Q.—And it has not been reimbursed by the Government? A.—Only to the extent of $180,000. 
~~ @Q—And what about the balance? A.—It has not been passed by Mr. Gamble. The 
Development Company holds the note of the Railway Company. 
_Q.—You are now referring to the P.G.E. Development Company? <A.—Yes. 
-Q.—It holds the Railway Company’s note for $850,000? A.—$850,000. 

Q.—And by virtue of what did they get that? A.—They bought their terminals at Squamish 
or $700,000. 

 Q@—You mean that the Railway Company bought them from the Development Company? 
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 Q.—And it gave the Development Company a note? A.—Yes. 

i -Q.—Well, what has that to do with Foley, Welch & Stewart putting up $1,100,000 for the 
owe Sound & Northern property? A.—Well, that was a part of it. 

Q.—Well, do you mean to say that Foley, Welch & Stewart are out anything on the Howe 
ound property? A.—Oh, yes, I do. Mr. Gamble’s estimates show what we got back out of 
_ the Howe Sound purchase was $180,000, and the balance of that is outstanding. 

a “ -Q.—Why did Mr. Gamble refuse to give you more? A.—Mr. Gamble could not pay for 
“y ownsite lands that did not come under the “ Railway Act.” 

- Q.—Well, your Company has purchased something from this Company? A.—yYes; there 
as some seven miles of track. 

Q.—And the Development Company has been paid pee 000 for it? A.—The Railway 
Company paid $180,000 for it. 

Q.—And so far as the Railway Company are concerned they have been reimbursed for 
verything they have put into that purchase? A.—No. You see, that $850,000 includes the 
erminals, and they have not been reimbursed for that. Mr. Gamble cut that out of the estimates, 
nd all we hold is a note. 

The Chairman: Did Mr. Gamble pass the seven miles of track in his estimates? A.—Yes. 
 Q.—And that has been paid for? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: But he would not pay for this other? A.—No. 
: _ Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, I understand that those terminals are in the name of the P.G.E. 
evelopment Company. A.— Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: If Mr. Gamble is right in not paying the balance as far as the Railway Company 
rue re concerned, then your statement about Foley, Welch & Stewart having put up this money on 
fthie basis of Mr. Gamble’s ruling is not a statement of fact? A.—It is a statement of fact. This 
money was paid out under the instructions of the Government, and the arrangements’ were 
; concluded in the Prime Minister’s office. 
“ee Q.—Have you those instructions in writing? A.—It was at a meeting attended by Sir 
h ard McBride and Mr. Bowser. 


~ 
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Q.—But you say they were paid under He igneous onthe ‘Governm 
paid under the instructions of the Government delivered viva voce in the 1 
we had to do it. : 

Q.—That had to do with the ainateainanion of the two companies, hadn’ t i : 
amalgamation took place a year afterwards. 

Mr. Taylor: Gentlemen of the Committee, I will draw your attention to ain secti 
to that matter. It is first dealt with in section 15 of Schedule A agreement, chapter 34 
Section 15 of the agreement: ‘‘In the event of the Company acquiring by purchase an 
or mileage of any other railway property forming a portion of the said line, such acquired 
or mileage shall be deemed constructed line within the meaning and for the purpose 
agreement and the guarantee hereunder.” Then it is next dealt with in sections 37 and 
chapter 36 of 1912. That is the Act of Incorporation. “The said Company may, with | thi 
consent of the Lieutenant- Governor in Council, amalgamate with such other company a y 
be approved.” 35d 

Mr. Pooley: What other section is that? x ; Se : 

Mr. Taylor: Page 213 of the Statute. Saye 

Q.— Any such amalgamation may be by deed, which, however, shall not have any fone 
or effect until it shall have been submitted to or approved of by two- thirds of the votes « 
shareholders of each company party thereto at an annual meeting or at a special general m 
or each company duly called for the purpose thereof,” etc. The effect of the amalgamation is | the 
next section, which I shall not read. Now, you mean to say you did not put through an 
gamation in the words of those sections? A.—Oh, yes, eventually we did. ~ = 

Q.—And you got an Order in Counts A.—Yes. 


Eieré.. = 
Q.—Well, now we will have to deal with that when we get Mr. Gamble here, but we a 
dealing now with the shares—the 25,900,000 fully paid-up and non- assessable shares to FE Ye 
Welch & Stewart, which you will understand, so far as I am concerned as counsel, I am attack- é 
ing. Section 31 of your Incorporation Act is the next section I will draw your attention to. — 
have already drawn your attention to section 21. Section 21 deals with the paying of ‘those 
shares and the issuing of fully paid-up shares, and it gives the sole purposes for which they. can | 
be issued. Section 31: “The provisional directors or the elected directors may pay, or agree + 5 
pay, in paid-up stock or in bonds or debentures of the Company, such sums as they may deem 
expedient to engineers or contractors, or for right-of-way or material, plant, or rolling-sto 
Any stock issued as paid up in respect of any of the matters aforesaid shall be fully paid-u aa 
capital stock of the Company.” Now, that is the only provision permitting fully paid-up shares — 
to be issued. Now, how do you bring the issue of $24,900,000 and the balance of $60, 000 to be 
paid on the $100,000 subseription under this section? A.—Well, the recitals in the agreeme 
that you have read are my best answer to that, and I might also add that there was a distin ; 
understanding with the Government, or with the Prime Minister of the Government, that any ’ 
formal amendments to our legislation that might be required from time to time, in order ' 
perfect the arrangement with the Government, would be forthcoming. 
@.—Do I understand you, as counsel of the Company and as vice-president, state chee y 
are of the opinion that those shares were properly issued under that or any other section of the — 
Act of Incorporation? A.—I would say they were so long as there were no shares ovis 
in the hands of the public. + 
Q—Then, why have you submitted a draft Bill to be passed by this Legislature? A. 
pursuance of my arrangement with Sir Richard McBride, that Bill should have been in his han 
in 1913. Be 
Q.—If you have issued these shares, why did you, with Sir Richard McBride, and now with: : 
this Government, try to get the draft Bill passed to ratify the issue? A—To put it beyon 
doubt, and to make our legislation conform with the Grand Trunk Pacific legislation. 
Richard McBride, before I went to England in 1913, assured me it would be put ae” 


ite 
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I was absent during the session or it would have been put through. 
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v ean pe you put it in, Mr. Taylor, and mark it as an exhibit. 
id read my letter that that had reference to the antipathy—— =~ ae 


. Taylor: I will put them in as two exhibits. we = 
ness: This legislation was put in in the form of three or four Bills. 
ee That is the Bropesed t Bill of 19138. 


any's Ee ensment with the Government ee been finished and ine auditors’ sat ane 

reon. I understand, of course, that you have not yet come to a decision with respect to the oh 
olicy that the present Government intends to adopt towards our undertaking. There may be he 
delay in reaching a decision in this regard, and I am not in any way intending unduly to 


ns ) To confirm the amalgamation of the Pacific Great Paste and Howe Sound & Northern 
Iway Companies. 
“3. ) To extend the time for Sroeeedinie with the construction of the Peace River Hxtension™ 
the doing of things ancillary thereto. 
*(4,) To amend the ‘Loan Act’ of 1916 in regard to the registration of the mortgage, and 
of eclaring the issued stock of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company and the Pacific Great 
4 astern Development Company as fully paid up and non-assessabie. 
“(5.) To authorize the purchase by the Government of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
urities at present on pledge with the Union Bank of Canada. 
 “(6.) To enable the Railway Company to take title to its townsite lands in the name of the 
evelopment Company. 
“T may say that the Company has been endeavouring to obtain some of this legislation for 
ng time past, and a consideration of the matters involved will, I am sure, satisfy you as to 
necessity of adjusting these matters by the necessary legislation during this session. 
“Tt was the practice of the late Government to treat all Bills relating to our Company as 
lie Bills, so as fo obviate the necessity for notice as in the case of private Bills. 
“You will readily appreciate the desirability of having all legislation passed, whether 
in plementing the powers ‘of the Pacific Great Hastern Companies or confirming powers already 
a ssumed to have been granted for the purpose of enabling the companies to proceed with their vi 
. eral undertakings and transacting all business in relation thereto without being hindered, 
ayed, or embarrassed by any insufficiency of the powers that should properly be included in 
eir charters, and removing all possible technical objections with which the companies have 
eretofore been confronted from time to time.” 
oy That will be Exhibit 11. It was signed by D’Arcy Tate, vice-president. The Minister of 
ailways replied on March 1st, 1917, which will be Exhibit 17 :— 
*Arcy Tate, Hsq., K.C., 
__. Vice-President, ete. 
“T am in receipt of your letter of yesterday, anbedetiee necessary legislation in regard to 
leg ee dea Ss ares Might I sug gon s you that 3 eee a aesanay ene if you sub- 


———— 


“Referring to your esteemed favour of the ist Prefs in ‘answer to my lette 
I now enclose six draft Bills following the subjects numbered 1 to 6 in my be 
pleased to consider these with you at any time convenient. Bills Nos. 4 and a 
of the Minister of Finance, as I assume, if you approve of this legislation, you 
measures over to him to be introduced in the House, as they properly belong to 
And then I will come to the Bills, which I will refer to in a moment. 
(Letter read and marked “Axhibit 14.7”) - 
ie Maclean: That will be Bxhibit 14? 
*, Taylor: Well, I have not referred to them yet specifically, but I will later. 
. pee you have told us ‘in those letters that some of those Bills you have been reqi 
from the late Government for a long time past, or some words to that effect? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Which Bills were those? A. —The one relating to the issue of paid-up stock. 
Q.—That is, Bills Nos. 1 and 4 referred to in your letter, Exhibit 11? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And in what others? A.—Well, that first one—that was handed to Sit Richard McB de 
in 1913 when I was in London. Before I went away it was handed to him. & 
Q.—Which one? No. 1 or No. 4? A—The one about the issue of the paid-up stock. 
Q.—That was, you wanted to amend the Pacific Great Eastern Act in regard to this pai 
stock. A.—Yes, we wanted to put in a clause there identically the same as- the Grand Trun 
Pacific, which allowed the stock to be issued as paid up. ae 
Q.—Well, I have not anything to do with that; and Sir Richard McBride did not a ede 
to your request? A.—Yes, he did accede to it. He promised it would be pat through | at t the 


session. : eee 
Q.—When? A—In December, 1913. \ eae 
Q.—They were in power until 1916—November; and in the meantime what happene 
A.—Well, in the meantime I went to London, and Mr. Luxton and Mr. Thomas had chats, ro) 
the legislation, but it fell by the wayside. * 
Q.—In the meantime you had several Acts passed ‘by the Parliament. Why didn’t you ‘ 
this one passed? A.—I don’t know. They put through the additional guarantee. am 
Q.—yYou gave me that some time ago as February, 1913. And you had this Tepislatignee pu 
through in 1916, and you had a fair share of legislation put through afterwards. Now, why did 
not Sir Richard McBride put through this one? A.—I don’t know. He should have put 
through. aes 
Q.—The Government of the day advised you then it was an illegal transaction? A.—They — ; 
did not. And Mr. Luxton and Mr. Thomas, who had charge of that matter, ea can speak — 
about that. sh 
Q.—Well, then and now, you or your Company want.this legislation? i AL We io: ; 
Q.—And you still tell us that the $24, 900,000 was properly issued by virtue of the agreement 
and by virtue of Schedule A? A.—Yes, I think so. : 
Q.—You are blowing hot and cold. A.—I want to put it beyond peradventure. And that | 
is the way I spoke to Sir Richard McBride about it. I° would feel better to-day If the @ thing | 
was validated by an Act. x ; 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question just now. > 
Mr. Pooley: Might I suggest that you put those draft Bills in the records. > - 
Mr. Hanes: You have stated, Mr. Tate, that this $24, 900,000 shares was issued to Pole: oe. 
peel & Stewart? A.—yYes. ; 
Q.—And you keep repeating that? A.—yYes. 
Q.—I understand from the returns brought down in the House last year you own six. mi ¢ 
A.—Well, I stated that they got that $24,900,000, and the same day that they got ue ee " 
assigned to me 25 per cent. of that, but it was not issued to me. - 
Q.—Well, the returns of the House show that you owned so many shares? A.—Yes, that ‘ 
is right. 3 
Q.— Well, shouldn’t you include yourself as owning those shares when apeating of Foley, 
Welch & Stewart? A.—yYes, I do. I say that the stock was not issued to me in the first 
instance. It was issued to Foley, Welch & Stewart, and then Foley, Welch & Stewart, assigned 
to me 25 per cent., and I am now the owner of it. ‘ 
Q.—You still own one million. New, Mr. Tate stated that this stock was not of any ya 1e 
awhile ago? A.—No; would you like to buy some of it? “as 


soya uN cepa tee. eels : : 
r. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Tate what representations he made in order 
A.—We hope, Mr. Hanes, 


ze 


Then Mr. Tate states he still owns $3,000,000 worth, and under this section 31 that stock “ 
e only issued to contractors and engineers? A.—It was not issued to me. I got.mine, y 
| see, from Foley, Welch & Stewart. They assigned that to me. x 
—Q—But you hope in time that it will be worth par value? A.—Yes. = 
“Mr. Taylor: You don’t contend that Foley, Welch & Stewart were contractors under the ee 
eaning of section 31. A.—No. a 
: ._—Because that would conflict with section 110 of the Act? No, I am not trying to justify é 
he issue of stock under that section. ; Gi 
~ Q.—You want that confirmed by legislation, however. I will give you the exhibit numbers. nig 
. Exhibit 14— that is the one entitled “An Act to amend the ‘ Pacific Great Eastern Incorporation Pi ; 
Nae 1913.’ *» <«<Mhis Act may be cited as the ‘ Pacific Great Eastern Incorporation Act, Amend- aes 
ment Act, 1917.’ “Section 31 of the ‘Pacific Great Hastern Incorporation Act,’ being chapter oe 
6 of the Statutes of British Columbia, 1912, is hereby amended by inserting the following words 
after the nord: contractors’ in the fourth line thereof: ‘or for rights, privileges, guarantees, 
or services’; and by inserting the following words after the word ‘ stock ’ in the fifth line thereof: 
a lready issued or that may hereafter be issued’ ”; so that it would read as amended just as you 
desired, as follows: “The provisional directors or the elected directors may pay or agree to 
ay in paid-up stock or in bonds or debentures of the Company such sums as they may deem 
xpedient to engineers or contractors, or for rights, privileges, or services, or for right-of-way, 
material, plant, or rolling-stock. Any stock already issued or that may hereafter be issued as 
paid up in respect of any of the matters aforesaid shall be fully paid-up capital stock of the 
Company.” Now, when we look at that agreement of the 15the October, 1912, by which Foley, 
Welch & Stewart got all this 24,900,000 shares it says “services rendered or to be rendered ”’? 
* Q—And that is why you put these words in here, “for rights, privileges, guarantees, or 
services”? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Recognizing fully that the legislation as it stands at present is very doubtful? A.—Well, 
it was putting it beyond peradventure. 
 Q—That is Exhibit 14. And the other Bill referring to this matter A.—That was for 
he protection of the Government. The other Bill was designed so that their stock would not be 
ttacked as not being paid up. / 
Q.—If it is not worth anything they would not lose anything? A.—Well, it will one day 8 
ihe: worth something, we hope. 
 Q—Phe next one is Exhibit 15, entitled ‘An Act to amend the ‘British Columbia Loan 
Act, 1916,” which reads as follows: “An. Act to amend the ‘British Columbia Loan Act, 
1916” ” “This Act may be cited as the ‘British Columbia Loan Act, 1916, Amendment Act, 
1917.:” “Subsection (1) of section 8 of chapter 38 of the Statutes of British Columbia, 1916, 
being the ‘British Columbia Loan Act, 1916,’ is hereby amended by adding thereto the following 
as subsection (3): ‘(3.) Shares in the share capital of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
Company now issued to the amount of twenty-five million dollars are hereby declared to have 
been legally issued and to be fully paid up and non-assessable.’” That not only eovered the 
$12,500,000 of the Government, but the $12 500, 000 still retained by yourself and Foley, Welch i 
& Stewart? A.—Yes, the whole thing. : 
Q.—And that section is put in the “* Loan Act Amendment "2? A—Yes. 
~ Q—‘*‘ And section 13 is hereby amended by adding the following words to clause (a.) 
thereof: ‘the mortgage and charge executed hereunder shall be registered in the same manner.’ ” 
feu IE don’t think I should read that. The last section in this suggested draft Bill is as follows: 
as Shares in the capital stock of the Pacific Great Hastern Development Company, Limited, now 
issued to the amount of $25,000,000, are hereby declared to have been legally issued and to be 
; pally paid up and non-assessable.” That is right? A.—yYes. . 
Q.—Then Foley, Welch & Stewart have taken over the shares of this Development 


Company in the same way? A.—Why shouldn’t they? 


x 
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1912, shows that it was not created until that day? A.—No, it would be created before that — 


~ Company. = 


cts be cae ee | 
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Q.—Well, they have. A-—They paid out $2,000, 000, in cash for the cap ral st 


Q.—If that is true, it didn’t need any ratification by this legislation? aia it PAY al 
is just a formal ratification, that is all. All the lands owned by the townsite—— — 

Q—Things that are leg gally correct don’t need any ratification. You know tha 
lawyer. Now, why did you put that there? You thought it was necessary for the issue, di | 
you? A.—It was simply to put it beyond all peradventure ;, that was the whole tine, in or 
to avoid any question being raised hereafter. : / 

Q.—I filed the other draft Bills as follows: “An Act to confirm the Amalgamation of. t 
Pacific Great Hastern ”—that-is Exhibit 16. That I will not read just now. A.—We hay 
an Order in Council. ‘That is simply ratifying an Order in Council. oe 

Q—And Exhibit 17; “An Act to amend the ‘ Pacific Great Eastern Aid ‘Act, 1914." ” ei 
may be referred to in other connections. And Exhibit 18: “An Act to Purchase ce 
Securities of the Pacific Great Eastern hae entitled ‘ Pacific Great Eastern Secur i e551 : 
Purchase Act, 1917.’” And Exhibit 19: “An Act to amend the ‘ Pacific Great Eastern Agrees ; 
ments Act.” It is just 10 minutes to 1 now, Mr. Chairman, and we might adjourn now. : 

The Chairman: Are you going to sit to-night? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, I am prepared to go ahead with Mr. Tate. 

The Chairman: Then we will adjourn until 8 o'clock. 

Mr. Hall: I move that we adjourn until 8. 

Mr. Hanes: I second Mr. Hall’s motion. 

Mr. Pooley: I think we had better make it 8.30 to give us time for dinner. 

The Chairman: Very well, we will make it 8.30 and we will sit until 10.30. 

Session adjourned until 8.380 this evening. 


FOURTH SESSION. : ey ee 

Turspay, March 20th, 1917.. ~ 

Meeting called to order at 8.30 p.m. af 
Examination of Mr. Tate resumed. : e FO as 

Mr. Taylor: There were some matters that were to be produced this evening; Mr. Welch's” 
original figures for the contract of 23rd September, 1912. What is this that you produce, Mr. 
Tate? A.—That is the draft of the contract. The figures are in Mr. Stewart's writing, ant 
it is evidently the draft from which the engrossment was prepared, because HORS is athe Dee 
at the top throughout the two copies in my writing. ~ 
Q.—Welch’s contract, in pencil at the top, two? A.~-That means two copies, two engros 
copies. 
Q.—This is nothing more or less than the duplicate of a contract which has been already 
filed between the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company and P. Welch? A.—Yes; it is the 
original draft, I would say; that is all. eh te kc 
Q—And it is typewritten, on the 23rd day of September, 1912, and that is when t ates 
meeting was held where P. Welch resigned, on that day, the 23rd day of September, 1912, s ee 
that he could enter into this contract; so that it was not something that was created before t 
28rd of September, 1912. My question went to negotiations that took place before the 23rd ee 
September, 1912? A.—Well, that document has been prepared by me on instructions before yr 
- date; it is typewritten, and the figures there are in J. Stewart's writing. 
~Q.—I suggest to you that the typewriting of this agreement made the 28rd of Segtenter 


diay; we knew there was to be a draft made before the 23rd September. I had a discussion 
with Stewart about that contract before. O : 
@—You have no independent recollection of the day when this draft was typewritten 
A—No. e 
Q.—Then the stenographer’s work is that this agreement is made the 23rd of ‘Septembe ss 
4912. a 
Mr. Maclean: That is your idea of it. ; pena Ss 
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eles — 


ae Tay r: Not my ea, pardon me. 

1en, without speculating too much, you have, aS you say, no inaepenaetie recollection 

ay that this typewritten document was created? A.—No; but I have an independent 

ection that the terms of the contract were discussed between Stewart and myself before. 

E —That you told us this morning; but what I am asking you about is something in 

ting, that took place prior to the 23rd of September, 1912; is this all that you produce as 

owing anything of that nature? A.—Yes; but I am satisfied, Mr. Taylor, that that document 

repared before the annual meeting, and before the holding of the meeting on the instruc- 

of the president or by arrangement with him. It may have been typewritten before, but 

s ready for Stewart when he came over from Vancouver. 

221s this same document that has this handwriting in, opposite the typewriting, I see 

veral things also in handwriting—lineal feet, 75 per cent.; November 15th? A.—yYes. 

ota Was that part of that handwriting; was it put in, November 15th, right in the body 

of this? A—That is Thomas’s writing. 

Br Q ——Whose writing is this? A —That is Stewart's. 

e Q.—And this is Thomas’s? A.—Yes. 

Q—Going on with that page there? A—This thing was prepared before the 25rd of 

j September because the meeting was held in Wancouver, and these were typed in Victoria; I 
ought that over with me; it must have been prepared before. 

Q.—Was the meeting actually held on the 23rd of September? A.—Oh, yes, absolutely. 

Q—You are quite sure of that? Then this could be more naturally prepared afterwards, 

nd made as of the date of that meeting? A.—Oh, no. 

- Q.—At the bottom here is: Crossing, $32, June, 1913; by setting drains, $2, November, 19135;; 
ine Drive, september, 1914, crossing? oe is an office copy contract that Mr. Thomas 


a. —That was written in by Thomas? A.—That is all in his own writing. 
Q.—At the top of the next page, November 13th, $4, February 14th; that is also Thomas? 


Q.—Iron in ferry-slips, 16 cents, in May, 1918? A.—That is Thomas’s writing. 

Q—That is all Thomas’s? A.—He is keeping this up to date. 

: ~ Q—Apparently all the stuff that is not Thomas’s has been put in in pencil and inked over 
by some person. Will you say that the ink ig in Mr. Stewart’s handwriting? A—No; I should 
gig pat the pencil is in his handwriting. 

_ Q.—The pencil is not now legible except in a few instances? A—That would not be 
- Stewart’s writing. 

Mr. Maclean: When you refer to it, refer to the pages, so that we ean get this down 
lligently on the record. } 

_ Mr. Taylor: On all the pages? A.—I would say that that document is something that 
my Thomas prepared; that is an office copy of the original contract for his own convenience, 
1d he has put all the amendments in as they took place; you can see that. 

~ Q.—You are now referring to the document, Pxhibit 20? A.—Hxhibit 20. 

Q.—That is an office copy of the original document? A.—Yes. 

Qt thought this document, Exhibit 20, that you produced was supposed to be something 
ich was in existence before the 23rd of September, 1912? A.—No, I didn’t produce it; 


‘puck, 


Thomas produced it at your suggestion. 
~ Q.—Can you tell me whose are those ink figures on the pencil, so that the gentlemen of the 


mmittee can see what I am referring to; all these crosses, these ink figures ; in whose hand- 
riting are those ink figures? A.—I think they are Mr. Thomas’s handwriting. 
Q.—And the pencil, which, as I said before, is hardly discernable except in some instances, 


think es Mr. Stewart’s? A.—Yes. 
“aap 


be pass it back to the Secretary after it is passed around. The ink is Cie. hs to re Mie Thomas’s 
ow, is there anything else that you have to show negotiations that you think might have pean 

fore the 23rd of September, 1912—namely, the date when Mr. P. Welch got his contract from 
the Company? A.—I am not producing that for that purpose, Mr. Taylor; that is something 
that Mr. Thomas has referred to, and I attach no importance to it at all. 
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, | a Q.—Then I will ask you, can you produce eee in ene: snowing any 
a E between Mr. Welch and your Company as to his prices prior to the 28rd Be Seutening 


ae A.—Nothing in writing, no, as I said this morning. 
; Q.—Can you produce anything in writing that will show that ahece were any speci ; 
eC sions in existence on or prior to the 23rd of September, 1912? A.—Not unless the cae en. 
| has got it; I have not anything. 
Q.—You were also to produce the power of attorney. (To seecebncye wil ie mark 
when it gets around to you?) You were also to produce the power of attorney of Mr. 
se White, referred to; I believe Mr. Thomas phoned me about that; a notarial copy. will pe 
to-morrow. 3 
(Mr. Thomas: Yes.) = 
Mr. Taylor: Will you produce the share-certificate book and the share-book, the | s ar : 
register? A.—This is the stock-subscription book. 7 i 
Mr. Maclean: The stock-subseription book that you wanted for the $100,000? : 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, and then the share register. (Produced to Mr. Taylor.) This will b 
Pxhibit 21; it is the stock- subscription book showing that on March 25th, 1912, according to t iss, 
book, Timothy Foley subser ibed for 200 shares of the par value of $20,000; P. Welch, same ‘dat e, a 
same number of shares, same par value; J. W. Stewart, per D’Arcy Tate, attorney, 200 share a 
$20,000 par value; D’Arcy Tate, 200 shares, $20,000 par value; Donald McLeod, per D’Arey Ta 
100 shares of $10,000 par value; Vernon 8. Wood, per D’Arcy Tate. attorney, 100 shares, $10,0 
par value. And those were the only shares that have been subscribed in this Company ? “ae 
That is so, subscriptions; that is all I know. ease 
Your subscription, Mr. Tate, would be one-fifth of the total, and iererane if you pa ey 
assuming you had paid one-fifth of $40,000, that would be $8,000 to be aiid into WES, ba k 
pursuant to the Statute? A.—Yes. iT ee 
- Q.—In order to enable your Company to have their first meeting of shareholders? Ac vest 
es Q.—Do you say now, having thought the matter over, that you cannot remember whether — 
ee, you paid that $8,000 or not? A.—I didn’t say. that this morning; I said that the $40,000 was ~ 
| paid in the accounts between Foley, Welch & Stewart and myself, and that they were adjusted a 
, I have the bank-book showing the $40,000 paid into the Union Bank. Y 
: Q.—Will you be kind enough to tell me the dates? A.—The payments you will find, March 
12th, $10,000; June 17th, $15,000; and July 27th, $15,000. pe 
Q.—Now you produce as Exhibit 22, pass-book of the P.G.E.R. in the Union Bank of Canada a 
e A Sa over: je 
fo Q. .C., yes; if you don’t mind we will mark those items that you have referred 
2 to? A—This is. ine first one.  (Indicating.) * = 
Q.—The first one is March 12th, 1912, $10,000 deposit; the next one is a deposit of June 17th, 


ta 1912, $15,000; the next one is July 27th, 1912, $15,000; do I understand that you recognize those ; 
ae items? A—Yes. ae 
ee Q.—As being the moneys paid by these different subscribers? A.—Or on their account, yes. 2 
ak @.—And for the purpose of paying up the subscriptions? A.—Yes; the arrans was 
ors definitely made at the time and I have a very clear recollection of it. Sa 
‘ 43 Q.—Is it in writing? A.—Oh, it may have been in writing, I could not say; I was in Winni- 
Si peg when the matter was brought up first, when it was arranged with Mr. Welch, Mr. Stewart, 
a and myself. 
, i Q.—Do you remember who paid the actual sathiee this $10,000, March 12th, 1912? A.- e 4 
* think —— ee 

on S Mr. Maclean: I thought that was Mareh 1st? ; eae * 
Sat Mr. Taylor: March 12th, 1912? A.—I think that might have been advanced. by Siewane ras 
oat Q- it was, or was not? A.—I cannot say, but I would say that Welch, I think, 


was primarily charged with the duty of seeing that that $40,000 was taken care of, because 0: e 
Stewart’s being in Vancouver and me being in Winnipeg at that time, and Stewart being on. 
move; I think Welch was the one that attended to it. eae 
' Q.—You are not now speaking from a definite recollection of the $10,000? A.—I am speak 
- from a definite recollection that that $40,000 was subscribed. : ai 
Q—I am examining now on the different items. A.—yYes. 


eo pedis from definite recollection that this money, that $10,000 of March 12th, 
was put up in that way? A.—yYes, the money was put up specifically as part of the $40,000. 


).—Are you absolutely sure, by whom, are you sure? A.—No, I am not absolutely sure, no. 


.—June 17th, $15,000; can you say who put that money up? A.—TI could not, that is just 


0, probably Welch. 

- Q—The last one is marked Foley. A.—Foley, is it? 

Q.—Yes, yes; Foley, $15,000. A.—It may have come through Welch, though. 
Q.—That is July 27th; of course, that $15,000 was after the date of your meeting, but 10 
er cent. was all that was necessary; that would be $10,000, and there was more than that up 
before the date of the meeting. (That will be Exhibit 22—bank-book.) It is a matter of 
importance, and I don’t want you to think that I desire to pry into the matter unduly, because 
re aoe A.—I know. We had the $40,000 to start with. 

be Pea § wish to get on to something else. From my standpoint, right or wrong, it is important 
‘or me to know whether you personally advanced your money? A.—Well, I know that I person- 


uly settled my accounts with Foley, Welch 
rat es Q.—And you actually disbursed this eae Ate yes; our accounts were adjusted, they 
. were adjusted between us. é 


> Q—It acivally resulted in your disbursing this sum? A.—Yes, that is my answer to you. 
 Q.—Pardon me, does it mean that you actually paid it? A.—I could not say that. 

Q.—By contra-account or cash? A.—Oh, yes; oh, yes; I can say that. 

Q—You actually paid $8,000? A.—Yes. 

 Q.—In a bona-fide way? A.—Oh, certainly. 

=. Q.—Very well, that is all. The reason is, as I said before, not to pry into your affairs, but 
cause a director cannot qualify on any gift shares. We put in several letters this morning 
tached to the contract of the 23rd of September, 1912, made with P. Welch. Those letters 
om time to time indicated certain prices that would ne governing prices for the succeeding 
estimates. Mr. P. Welch, as a matter of fact, in nearly every instance fixed those prices, 
didn’t he? A.—Well, they were fixed between him and Mr. Callaghan; they were not fixed 
the vice-president’s office. 

; Q.—I suggest to you that Welch fixed those prices, and I am prepared to show that some 
those letters were to you and were forwarded by you subsequently to Callaghan? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Now, I suggest to.you that Mr. Welch fixed those prices, and notified you, and you 
otified Callaghan? A.—Well, it was not done by Welch ex parte, though. 

Q.—It was practically so, that is my suggestion? A.—No, I would say not; while General 
Stewart and Callaghan were in Vancouver, they were fixed then; after Stewart went away 
Bey - understanding and instructions were that Callaghan and Welch agreed upon those prices. 
aa -Q.—Do you say that Mr. Welch didn’t write you and fixed the prices, and you notified 
EA Callaghan then? A.—Oh, no; I should say that Welch did write me, but it was after his 
having fixed the price with Callaghan. 

 Q.++Was there any one instance where you disagreed or where your Company disagreed 
with, the prices that Welch demanded? A.—Well, that is not a proper form of question, 
ardly ; Welch didn’t demand any prices. 

 Q—That word is not intended there to be offensive at a A.—No. 

Q. —I didn’t intend it that way. A.—He didn’t demand any price. 

Q.— Well, any price that Welch requested or put up to you, if that suits you better? A.—I 
think, if you ask Mr. Callaghan, you will find that there were refusals made; those prices were 
a “not fixed with me. 

B: Q—I ask, to your knowledge, was Mr. Welch’s request of a price in any one instance 
or in any manner varied? A.—Well, not by me personally. 

~Q—No, or with your knowledge; was it in any way varied, then we will come to Mr. 
‘allaghan afterwards? A.—Yes; I would say that Callaghan was criticizing Welch’s prices, 


_ the last two or three years. 
.—Can you give me any one criticism, or do you know that he did? A.—Yes, I am satisfied 


; Q.—Have you any specific instances in mind? A.—No, I have not. 
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ete circumstances, and I knew the woneral: tenor of dealing toe them. 
Q.—Have you any letter from Callaghan, the chief engineer here, that would she 
thing of vine BOELE AES I don’t think so, not the prices. 


1912; which have been referred to this morning? A.—Yes. 
Ova well. You said something this morning about Foley Bros., Welch & St V 
or Foley Bros. & Stewart? A.—Foley, Welch & Stewart. ? 
Q—Supplying certain equi nica: to P. Welch; have you thought that matier ove 
A.—NOo. a 
Q.—There was an Suinutent company formed, was there not? A.—Not as a ae 2c n 
pany; that was for rolling-stock purchased subsequently, making the new engines and CE 8 
so on. =: 
Q—The Company’s powers are to deal with contractor’s equipment, outfit, sone steel, etc 
this is the copy of your charter of that CoH aaYs A.—Of course, I don’t know anys abou 
that company. 
Q.—Did you not form that company? A.—No, not in our office at all. 
Q.—This is a copy of the charter? 

ne Maclean: Well, where is the original? : 
. Taylor: Of course, they would have it; Mr. P. Welch would have it? 
Ww ae ie that. : ra 
Q.—I would like to ask for its production in io meantime. A.—He may Pama tho 
things down. 
Q.—Do you mind looking at that and see if it is a correct COPY + it is obtained from 
Department? x : 
Mr. pariety5 I wee to halve the original; I do not like copies and recollections of wh 


would nee pe What ould be included, I fancy, in that caaiputent company. That ‘Banipaien 
company, as I understood it, was organized to take care of newly purchased role 
engines, and flat cars. ee 
Q.—Apparently, as you say, you have no knowledge of this equipment question? | : 
only in a general way. Fe 
Q—And what you have spoken of this morning and the matters we have referred to now : 
are something of which you have no personal knowledge? A.—I have no personal ‘knowledge — 
of the equipment company; I speak of the Grand Trunk Pacific, because I have had a stat - 
ment sent to me in respect of it. s 
Q.—Following along with the question of equipment, are you prepared to say that ; any 7 
equipment that was placed upon that work was not equipment that was used by P. Welch 
as a contractor? A.—I don’t quite understand you. baie 
Q.—Is it not a fact that all equipment that you referred to this morning was used eee 
“Welch as a contractor? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And hence it would be something that he would have to pay Foley, Welch & Stewart 
or some person for? A.—That was provided : 2° SA 
Q.—He would have to pay some persons for the use of it? A.—That was provided 48; the 
contractor by Foley, Welch & Stewart. 
Q.—And he would pay for it, as I say? A.—yYes. ; 
Q.—A fit remuneration? A—Well, that was part of Foley, Welch & Cala ames contribu- 
tion to the P.G.E.R. undertaking. ix 
Q.—For a fit remuneration from Welch, the contractor ; they didn’t make him a he: 0 is 
it, did they? A.—Not on my instructions; my instructions were that Foley, Welch & Stewart 
put that in the P.G.E.R. undertaking. © = oe 
Q.—They didn’t transfer it to the P.G. Railway Co. You know, Mr. Tate, as a lawye ee 
what I am referring to, and the manner in which the P.G.H.R. could get that, in the circu = 
stances of this case—the only way in which the Railway Company could get it would be t 
have it transferred, practically as a gift, or as a payment. on account of shares. There was 
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a only way it could: ‘eet it was to hire it a to P..- Welch, in which case it would not 
Railroad cecum Ss en perness « A.—I do not think you oe. bagi ae Mr. Ree 


1Q.—Do I understand that you know it was turned over to Welch to use under his con- 
act without any remuneration from Welch? A.—It was charged up to the P.G.E.R. at a 
ure ; I am not saying that they put so much into the P.G.E.R., but that plant was taken in 
certain figure, approxima Woly e 000,000. 


BEN: -no, it is not, but it i is a feature; it is a Mee cine ie the work; it is an expression 

confidence of Foley, Welch & Stewart to the Government that they would help them 

build this road, and it is part of their contribution. 

. * Q.—You do not mean that, do you? A.—I certainly do; and I have given a statement 

aS Re to the Government showing that position; they have those statements now. 

— Q.—Well, let us get this matter straight. The P.G.E.R. didn’t in any sense petually build 
‘ “this road, did they; it was done by Welch as contractor? A. —Yes. 

Bt Os Welch .& Co: got paid a price according to the terms of the contract, which speaks 

for itself, to.do that work, and could get the plant from any source which he might see fit; is 
not that true? A.—Well 

Q—Is there any question about that? A.—No, I do not quite see the significance of the 

question ; I do not appreciate what thé question is. 

ss Q.—Here is the contract filed under which Welch agrees to construct that road, giving the 

terms and specifications, which means that he supplies the shovels, and rails, and cars com- 

plete; he has to do the work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—There is no question about that, is there? A.—That is right. 

Q—wWhat earthly reason would the P.G.E.R. have of getting plant from any person for 

the benefit of a contractor when they paid him a certain figure for building this road; why 

would they have to make him a present of the machinery to use as well? A—I am only 

telling you where he got that machinery from. 


i 


i -Q.—He must have paid for it; and if he didn’t pay for it, that is a matter between him 
* and Foley, Welch & Stewart, it has nothing to do with the P.G.H.R.? A.—They could have 
ts sold that plant for $1,000,000 at the time that they finished the Grand Trunk Pacific work ; 
mney didn’t do that. 

Q.—If they preferred to hire it out or make some arrangement with Welch, what has that 
wa do with Foley, Welch & Stewart getting all this amount in shares for nothing? A.—Not 
for nothing; they put in that plant. 

— @—It aoe one of the reasons that was given by you this morning, that this was the con- 
sideration for the shares; that was what you stated this morning? A.—That was part of the 


- consideration, yes, and part was the contribution in money. 
The Chairman: Just one question on that, Mr. Taylor, if you are through with that point; 


ta 


1 don’t want to interrupt. 


Mr. Taylor: Not at all. 
The Chairman: Was the contract price to the Railroad Company which was made with 


Welch reduced in any way in consideration of them supplying the equipment? A.—No, I 


don’ t think it was. 
Mr. Taylor: We were referring to the Development Company also this morning casually, 


and to Mr. White’s connection with it, E. F. White; Mr. White was the secretary-treasurer of 


the Company? A.—yYes, he is now the treasurer. 
Q—The business of that Company was conducted by Mr. White until lately? A.— Well, 


possibly ; Mr. Thomas is the secretary. 
 Q—That is, Mr. White is the treasurer? A.—Mr. White has been the treasurer from the 


beginning. 
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Prnhionnient: ee 
Q.—And he did practically all the work of the Gonpany? A.—He aia ‘most of ie 


Q.—But during all the time of his work in the Company, the P.G. Derr. Co 
in the office of P. Welch in Vancouver, B.C.? A.—Yes. wali? 
Q—He was holding Welch's power of attorney and acting under Welch's pay A. 


I suppose so. = 


A.—Not to my knowledge. 
Q.—Have you heard of it? Ae aes never een told of it. 


pany, of Sain NESTLE and took it from the northern es. of this road near Fort iene ee 


they not? A.—I don’t know anything about that. ‘ =: 2 = 
Q.—You don’t know about that? A.—No. es poet <3 
Q.—While on that——  A.—Do you want to see the stock register? : : .- 


Q.—_That is right, pardon me. 
Mr. Maclean: What is this? 
Witness: The stock register. ag 
Mr. Taylor: You produce now the stock register; this purchase register of shares shows 
the following, as to each and all of you: On April 4th, 1912, there was an allotment to 
Timothy Foley of 200 shares, and credited as paid on account, $2,000; and on June 17th there 
was a first call of $3,000; July 27th, second call of $3,000; that applies also to P. Welch, with > 
practically the same dates and the same amounts; as far as this book is concerned, it applies | 
in identically the same way to J. W. Stewart. And the same applies to D’Arcy Tate, and ~— 
the same, but different amounts, to Donald Macleod, because he subscribed for only half the 
| amount, and hence there are half the credits, but exactly the same dates; the same to Vernon 
= W. Smith; he subscribed for only 100 shares, and hence it is half the amount; that shows 
plainly that whatever moneys were paid were divided equally between all the gentlemen who < 
subscribed? A.—Yes. r 

Q.—Irrespective of whether they personally put up the money or not? A.—As to the : 
amounts for Smith and Macleod, I do not know anything about those; of course, they were. 
in Mr. Stewart’s office; but as far as Holey, Welch & Stewart, and Foley, I have personal 
knowledge of that. atte 

Mr. Taylor: That will be Exhibit 23 (stock-book). Pa so 

Q.—Have you any other agreements subsequent to those we have already filed? A.—There 
is an agreement with the National Surety Company of which we have not heard, because it 
was not mentioned in the notice to produce; it is not a very important document, but I can give 
you the substance of it. Nan ag 

Q.—That is, in reference to the bond for $250,000? A.—Yes. 

Q.—is that in reference to the bond for $250,000? A.—Yes; Foley, Welch & Stewart have — 
guaranteed the National purely Company against any loss; that was the object of rate - 
that bond. J 

Q.—Would you mind producing it A.—Not at all. : 

Q.—If you could—you would not have the bond; the Government would have the bond? | 

Mr. Maclean: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: I think I have the bond here. 

“Mr. Maclean: Put it in now. . ; 
Mr. Taylor : The Railway Department, of course, would have that; they will produce ARE 
At the present time this will suffice, we will get that bond later; the bond was to be given by a 
the Railway Company. ‘1 nag 

Mr. Maclean: Mr. Taylor, why not let that matter stand until we say the bond? 

Mr. Taylor: All right; would you give me the next agreement of importance? _A.—Then_ 
there is an agreement, not called for, with Shepley, Brown and Company, of London, appointing — oo 
them our financial agents in regard to the sale of debenture stock and townsites. : 

Q—I do not think that is necessary at the present time, anyway? A.—The next one is 
the Development Company agreement. : 


- uit Er eciaqmear: Conary. agreement with whom? A.—This is an agreement dated 
Ovi mbe , 1912, between the Howe Sound & Northern Railway Company and the Howe 


Jas I would like to have that filed; that ain be Exhibit 24. 
Secretary marked document.) 

Q.—Now, will you proceed to the next one? A.—Then there was the original trust deed. 
Mr. Maclean: Were there two companies, the Howe Sound Company and the Northern 
velopment Company? <A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes? A.—The original trust deed, of course, was not referred to this morn- hat 
¢ that is dated the 10th of July; that-is with the Railway Department. : 5 
Z We, will produce those and get them on the file. (Just as soon as you are through, 03 
. Maclean, we will get that marked. ) ; ae 
ae Mr. Maclean: One moment, before we pass this; is this the agreement under which the ~ ae 

Howe Sound Company was purchased? A.—Yes. 

Whe Secretary: That is Exhibit 24. 1 ae 
Mr. Taylor: Now I produce, Mr. Chairman, several documents referring to the guaranteed ie 
securities, which probably you will find it necessary to have on file. I produce the Pacific 
eat Eastern Railway Company to the Dominion Trust Company, Limited, mortgage and 
ed of trust securing 4 per cent. guaranteed debenture stock bond, or bonds, on certain 
es in the Province of British Columbia; attached to that, and as a part of it, is the changed 
cument pursuant to the amending Act of the next year, which is dated the Ist day of March, 
13; both of them are duly executed. 

Mr. Maclean: Is that the trust deed securing the debenture issue? wit 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. ; F 
"Mr. Maclean: The original ? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, that is right. 

é Mr. Maclean: Where does that come from? 

Mr. Taylor: The Department of Finance. 

Mr. Maclean: Are you putting that in? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, that is duly executed. ‘ 

The Secretary: P.G.E. to Northern Trust ; that is Exhibit 27. fe 

\ ‘Mr. Taylor: Then I produce, dated the 30th of November, 1914, mortgage and deed of trust, | 

G. Railway to Northern Trust Company and His Majesty the King. That, Mr. Chairman, I 

ight explain takes the place of the Dominion Trust Company after their liquidation; the 

orthern Trust Company were appointed to take their place; this is a substitutional document 

at will be Exhibit what—Hxhibit 27. These will all belong to the departments. 

Q.—I produce also the original document dated the 830th November, 1914, P.G.H.R. to the 

¥! Northern Trust Company; I think that is the other issue, the $7,000 issue? A.—Yes. 

pa Q.—One is the $7,000 per mile issue; the other is $35,000 per mile issue? A.—What is the 

second’ one, the last one 

: Q.—Then there is a mortgage of July 5th, 1916, given, I presume, in your reports—yes, 
yen for the purposes of securing the loan of $6,000,000 and interest thereon; that is under the 


“Loan Act” of 1916. . a 


c 
ey 
Py 


(Document marked “ Exhibit 28. gy) ry . 
Q.—Mr. Tate, have you any other documents? A.—There is an agreement, I have not got 2 
‘here, in regard to purchasing some properties from the Lonsdale Estate on the North Shore; a 


: do you want that? 
Q.—We do not require that; I have seen that. A.—You are not dealing with any right-of- 


. way agreement? 
- Mr. Taylor: Not at the present time, anyway, nor with any Paeeen ent with the Munici- 


politics of North Vancouver, or West Vancouver. 
ma Witness: This is an agreement between the Development Company and the Railway Com- 


i -pany dated 26th October, 1915, for the sale of the lands in the schedule, the total consideration pe 2 


Mr. Taylor: Yes, I want that agreement ; that is the one that eyes refer 
morning? A.—Yes. A: ree 
Q.—As the result of which certain notes were given? A—Yes. - ; 
Q.—That is an agreement dated the 26th of October 1915, between the P.G. Devsionmer 
Company, Limited, of the one part, and the P.G.E. Railway Company of the other part. “Who 
are the directors of the P.G.E. Development Company? A.—Foley, eS & Stewart nd 
myself. : 
Q.—Just four? A.—I think so, yes; that is right; to my recollection, yes; fone 
Q.— When was that company incorporated? A.—7th of November, 1912, I think. — 
Q.—Incorporated under the “ Companies Act” of British Columbia? A.—Yes. — 
Q.—What capitalization? A.—$250,000. : 
Q.—Divided into shares of a par value of A.—§100 shares, 25,000 shares. 
Q.—And those shares are held, I should judge from the draft Bill that was referred 
this morning, they are held by Foley, Welch & Stewart and yourself? A.—Yes. 
Q.—The Pe aol of them? A.—I hold 20 per cent. of those. 
Q.—And Foley, Welch & Stewart individually hold the balance of the total of the shar 
~do they not? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And that company has taken to itself all the lands that were given to it ae t a 
Government of British Columbia, given to the P.G. Railway Company? A.—No, we have not. 
got them yet; we have applied for them, but they have not been conveyed by the Crown 
Q.—Well, they claim to have the title, such as it is? A.—If these: lands are not coming to <¥ 
the Development Company they may come under the operation of the mortgage; that is the only 
object of putting it in the Development Company. = 
Q.—I am not dealing with that view of it, but just now I want to know if the fact int 
all the lands that are included in section 13 of the agreement, being Schedule A of chapter 34 
1912, are the lands which this P.G.E. Railway Company claims as its assets—the P.G. Develop 
ment Company claim as its assets? A.—No; we have simply applied to have those lands com 
veyed to the Development Company, but if the Government do not see fit to do so, we Rae no 
claim on them. ; ; : 
Mr. Maclean: They have got them, do you say? A.—No; we simply put in an application 
urging the expediency of transferring the lands to the Development Company. : 
Mr. Taylor: Q.—Then, do I understand that the Development Company has not as yet ony 
of the lands? A.—Not a foot. Ay 
Q.—Not any of them? A.—No. : 
Q.—Is not that last agreement a purchase by the Railway Company from the Developmen ; 
Company of $800,000 worth of land? A.—That is the land Foley, Welch & Stewart advanced ae 
the money for, and paid the money for, and bought. aa Pie 
Q—My question was that you were stating that the P.G. Development Company nes n 
assets as yet; that is, it has no lands? A.—No, I did not say so. 
Q—Pardon me—I am wrong there, I will correct it. You are stating that they had Bes l 
to have the lands or a portion of the lands at least covered by section 13 in the agreement t 
Schedule A, chapter 34 of 1912, transferred by the Government to it? A.—Yes. é 
Q.—And so far the transfer had not been made? A.—No. 
Q.—Then the question was that Exhibit 29 purports to be an agreement by which the Rail- 
_ way Company has purchased from the Development Company $800,000 worth of lands? A.—Yes. 3 
Q.—Where do they get them from? A.—They were paid for by Foley, Welch & Stewart. ppl 
Q.—For what purpose were they sold to the Railway Company? A.—For railway purposes. — 
Q—Where are they? A.—If we had a piece of land, say 100 acres, in the Development 
Company, the chief engineer would measure out what was required for railway purposes, and ig 
the Development Company sold that to the Railway Company at a price agreed upon. _ 
Q.—What railway purposes were those lots sold for? A.—Station-grounds and yards a 
sidings. ‘ 
Q.—Whereabouts are they? A.—Williams Lake and Squamish. 
Q—And different places? A.—Yes, and Lillooet Lake. 
Q.—Station-grounds and yards, you say? A.—Yes, purely railway purposes. 


PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE. 


_ Q.—How did it purchase them, because they had already been taken for other purposes; or 
re they Crown lands? A.—Oh, no, they were lands purchased by the Development Company, 
nd paid for to private individuals. 
 Q.—Yes? A.—Williams Lake, there were 3,000 acres there. 
— Q.—What was that purchased for; a part of the site, I suppose? A.—Yes, railway-yards. 
et didn’t sell the 3,000 acres to the Railway Coppanny A—No; the amount sold is 
shown in the schedule to the agreement. 
- Q—The agreement is Exhibit 29? A.—Yes. 
-. _ Mr. Taylor: I am leading up to this section 13, already referred to, of Schedule A, being the 
agreement of 10th February, 1912. Chapter 34 of the Statutes of 1912, subsection (d) reads as 
follows: “'To convey to the.Company” (that is, the Government covenant and agree to convey to 
the Company) “by free grant any vacant Crown lands which said Company may desire for the 
purpose of establishing divisional points or townsites along the aided line. So far as the acreage 
_ belonging to the Government permits, these grants shall consist of 1,280 acres at each divisional 
point, and 640 acres at each townsite. The lands so to be granted shall be administered under 
© a the terms of an appropriate agreement which will be entered into between the Government and 
“the Company, which agreement shall provide that such of the said lands as are not required for 
the purposes of the Company shall be administered by the Company as townsites for the joint 
_ benefit of the Company and the Government, in the proportion of two-thirds to the Company and 
one-third to the Government”; and-all this land and townsites as shall be required for the pur- 
poses of the Company—that is, the property of the Company—“ shall come within the railway 
clauses mentioned,” and shall be exempt from taxation until sold by the Government. I suggest 
to you there is a plain requirement of the statutory agreement requiring these lands to be admin- 
istered by the P.G.E.R., and that the P.G.E. Railway Company shall enter into an appropriate 
agreement with the Government and the Province of British Columbia, and hence it cannot be 
done through any other medium. Has any “appropriate agreement” been prepared between the 
 P.G.B. Railway Company and the Government respecting those lands; I am using now those 
words, “ appropriate agreement,” as contained in subclause (d) of section 13 of the agreement of 
- 10th February, 1912? A.—No. 


conveyed to the Railway Company? A.—No; the lands that have been set aside under that clause 

-up to the 12th of May, 1916, amounts to 53,165.54 acres, and none of that land has been conveyed 

or alienated. 

Pe Q.—And none conveyed to the Development Company either? A.—No. In having the lands 
put in the name of the Development Company we were following the practice that was found 

necessary at Ottawa in the case of the Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company. The agree- 

ment there provided for the transfer of lands to the Railway Company, but it was found inex- 

- pedient to carry it out in that way, and the lands were afterwards conveyed to the Grand Trunk 

Pacific Development Company. 

Q.—I am not, of course, ifiterested in that matter, because this Statute speaks for itself. 

A—tIt is only fair to mention it. 

Mr. Maclean: Nothing has been done. 

Mr. Taylor: As I said before, that ends that situation. A.—We put in an application to 

have the lands transferred to the Development Company, I suppose, three years ago. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Hanes would like to ask you a couple of questions on that point. 

Mr. Hanes: I would like to ask Mr. Tate who purchased the townsite at Swan Lake, at the 

end of the P.G.EH. Railway? 


Mr. Maclean: Swan Lake, do you say? 

Mr, Hanes: Yes, Peace River; what Company, the P.G.E. Development Company or the Rail- 
way Company? A—At Swan Lake, Peace River, that is the Dev elopment Company. 

- Q.—They purchased that from the Government or from private individuals? A.—No, indi- 
viduals; all I have here is, we purchased at Swan Lake all of Sections 35, 26, and 23, comprising 
640 acres each, in Township 26. 

Mr. Maclean: That is up in the Peace River, you say ? A—Yes. 

Q.—You have not got up there yet? A.—No. 

Mr. Hanes: We might go into the matter a little later, because I have some correspondence, 
or I have seen some in connection with that? A.—I think Mr. Callaghan knows more about that. 
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Q.—And you say that the lands have not yet been conveyed; none of these lands have been 
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Q.—This correspondence I am referring to is heivtca the Minister of cance and Mr 
and between Mr. Tate and Mr. Ross. Aly I see the letter, perhaps—— es 3 
Q.—Just one more question. The ‘P.G.E. Development Company own some 1,100 mores 
land at Squamish, that was purchased from the Proyincial and Dominion Governments. as Indian rs 
reserves? A.—Yes. - 
Q.—Crown grants have been issued? A.—Yes, from both Governments. 
Q.—And from the Provincial Government? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And the Provincial Government thereby sold their reversionary interest to the PG. % 
BHastern Development Company? A.—For $25,000, yes. ; fo : 5 bytes 
Q.—Who paid for that? A—The Development Company. aah tee 
Q.—I asked Mr. Tate who paid the $25,000 he referred to? A.—The Development Company 5 ae 
we can produce the cheque if you want to. 5 eee 
Q—I won’t ask anything further about that just now. : 
Mr. Taylor: Coming now to a different subject-matter, your Company issued —. 
Mr. Maclean: Is that the P.G.E.? : , 
Mr. Taylor: P.G.H. Railway Company, yes ay securities or debentures, or rather | 
bonds, to the par value of what amount? A.—Pardon me? Sr 
Q.—The P.G.E. Railway Company issued debentures or bonds secured by the Government 
of the Province of British Columbia of the par value of what amount? : : 
Mr. Maclean: Do you want the total value? 


e 


Mr. Taylor: I want the total value. A.—$20,160,000. 

Q.—That covered the $35,000 an acre? A.—A mile. : 

Q.—The $35,000 a mile first granted to you by the Government, and also the $7,000 a miles o 
granted by chapter 65 of the Statutes of 1914? A.—Yes, and the addition of thirty miles put in. — { 


Q.—I beg your pardon? A.—An addition of thirty miles included in that second Statute. e 
Q.—Yes, that was based on that $20,160,000 issue; it was based on a mileage of 480 miles? 
MeN gecs oe 
Q.—Between Vancouver and Fort George? A.—yYes. 
Q.—The correct mileage was 476.01? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And therefore there has been an overissue, has there not? A.—Yes, yes. eae 
Q.—Could you tell me offhand the amount—how much it would amount to in dollars? agit 
A.—Just a second, $163,800. ae 
Q.—$163,800. Now, just so that that will be understood by the gentlemen of the Committee, eS. 
you were to get $35,000 per mile, and then $7,000 additional per mile for the total miles 
between Vancouver and Fort George? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Which you estimated originally at 480 miles, which turned out to be only 476. 01. 
A—No; we estimated it originally at 450. 
Q.—And then you added thirty miles, and then it turned out to be 476.1 instead of 480 By 
A.—Yes. 
Q.—And that $168,800 has been paid out to your Company by the Province of British 
Columbia? A.—No. . 
Q.—Under the provisions under which it is to be retained in a special account (the proceeds © ? y 
of those debentures), and pay them out to your Company? A.—No, I don’t think so. It was to. 
be paid out to the Union Bank. They made an overpayment. . i ma 
Q.—They made an overpayment as a result of the authorization received from the Minister 
of Finance from time to time. based upon the Orders in Council, based on progress certificates, — 
certified to by your engineer and also by the Department engineer of this Government? A.—That : 
$163,800 has to be taken care of in paying off the Union Bank note. 
Q.—Just one thing ata time. The fact is, it was paid out by Order in Council, and under 
the direction of the Minister of Finance, and out of that fund in the bank? A.—I suppose it was. 
Q.—Which was paid out just the same as the $18,000,000 was paid out? A.—yYes, there is © 
no controversy about it. ek. 
Mr. Maclean: Isn’t that a part of the $18,000,000? -A.—yYes; but, of course, we cannot 
exceed $35,000 per mile. eae 
Mr. Maclean: Well, there is not $18,000,000 and an additional $163,800. 
Mr. Taylor: No, but that $18,000,000-odd is an excess amount. 
Mr. Maclean: It includes that $163,800. 
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ion Bank loan. 
Q.—But I say, have you paid it in yet? A.—No. ; 
3 Q.—Have you made any arrangement in writing for paying it back? A.—No. Our inten- 
_ tion was to pay it back when the Union Bank loan was paid back. 
aX Q.—Have you written any letter to the Government stating any SUEY intention? A.—I don’t 
& know whether I have or not. 
~ Q.— Well, now, I don’t think I have seen a letter over here anywhere. If you have any I 
would like to see it, if there is any letter that I have overlooked—that is, to the Department, in 
any way promising to pay back this $163,000. If there is any let me know about it. A.—There 
s no dispute about it. 
Mr. Maclean: Is there any dispute about it? 
Mr. Taylor: Just the one fact, is there any such letter? A.—Well, I have submitted state- 
ments time and time again showing it. Here is one statement in here that I am almost certain x 
has been shown to Mr. Brewster. There is that statement you see, and everything is in that. i 
»  Q—Can I file this.one? A.—Yes, certainly, 
-Q—Can I tear it out? A.—Yes. I did not ask Mr. Thomas and I will have to risk his 
of displeasure, but tear it out. I am almost certain I gave this to Mr. Brewster. 
_  Q.—And this is a statement prepared by the Railway Company dated November 28th, 1916, 
vhich Mr. Tate says he has supplied—to whom, Mr. Tate? A.—To the Premier. 
2 Q.—Well, I have not yet got any documents from his Department, and perhaps that is why 
I did not see this before. : 
“ - Mr. Maclean: That is to the Honourable Mr. Brewster? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Hall: What date is that? 
: Mr. Taylor: November 28th, 1916. It shows the following; it is all valuable information 
and perhaps it will save me some trouble in asking him further questions: Guarantee based on 
a mileage of 480 miles—interim cea of the Minister of Finance—$16,800,000, and $3,300,000 
second mortgage. 


“ PACIFIC GREAT HASTERN RAILWAY. 
* Memo. of Securities. 


“Guarantee based on mileage, 480 miles, per interim certificate of Minister of Finance. 
EO NITOUMELES UO Merce eestete sioiciae iis shestet fous a. Vets Coy eiteusl «ep ante $16,800,000—first mortgage. : 
3,360,000—second mortgage. 


be NO Uae rate os Ee wr eiie eh kateaht te elo is cine lager ae $20,160,000 
“Tine finally determined to be 476.1 miles. 
SeoAuthorized at. $35,000 per-mile. «055... 5-06 $16,553,500—first mortgage. 
5 7,000 Ma eld Suc eae Sr shat hap etabe 3,332,700—second mortgage. 


> NOKETE SS OL6 Sesh Alo Gee Caren DIO CLOIGE SOIC OO $19,996,200 g 
For my purpose I stop at the shrinkage. ‘ 
‘Mr. Maclean: Put it in. ; 
Mr. Taylor: I will put in the whole thing, but I don’t read it all. 


Mr. Maclean: What is the rest of it? 
Mr. Taylor: Just a bunch of figures. Now, that is the first item I deal with, and this i 


: disposes of the $6,000,000 which we can take as admitted. And the next item I want to deal 
with is the question of the deductions in London from the proceeds of these bonds. Now, in 
rs - London there was deducted $231,644.83 from the proceeds of the bond instead of paying it into 
M: the bank as your Act requires the total proceeds of these bonds to be so paid; the total net 
proceeds pe the bonds—that is correct, isn’t it? A.—Yes. 


Why don’t you refund the balance, being $92,437.47? A.—Where are you getting these - 
from, Mr. Taylor; from some place in that report? parc ds 


A—It was just shortly after the report. 


this year. 


think it was January. 


letter and I will file it afterwards as Exhibit 31. 


matter. This is from Mr. Tate to the Honourable John Oliver. I am done with the $163, 800, 
and now I am dealing with the difference between the deduction made in London and the © 
amount that has been refunded by the railway as to that deduction. You will understand that — 
the Statute requires that the total net proceeds of these bonds should be paid into a special — 
account in the bank, and should be chequed out on the order of the Finance Minister. This | 


A.—Our bankers; the underwriters. 


Q.—$231,644. Your Company has refunded to ‘the Gareenmicnt $139, 907, 36 ‘of ure amou 


Q.—yYes. A.—Well, those figures are correct. 
Q.—Is there a letter dealing. with that? A.—Yes, there is a letter dealing with that: 
Q.—I probably had better find that. Do you remember, Mr. pees what date it was? 


all 


Q.—It would be to Mr. Oliver; it would be last ye A.—No, it was not then os ‘it was $x 


Mr. Thomas: On receipt of Price, Waterhouse’s report, Mr. Tate wrote Mr. Oliver. 
Witness: It was this year. It is a very long letter—about ten pages. ae 
Mr. Taylor: I think I have seen this letter. The 20th January this year, wasn’t it? Be ay 


Q.—yYes, here it is. Now, that will give a lot of information, and I had better read the ro 


Mr. Maclean: That is the letter of what date? : 
Mr. Taylor: January 20th, 1917. So that the gentlemen of the Committee will follow the 


amount was not paid into the bank in that way. Who deducted that amount in London? 
Q.—And it was deducted for what reason—$231, 664? ‘ 
Mr. Maclean: Was there a bond issue over there? 

Mr. Taylor: They just grabbed the difference between $18,000,000-odd and $20,000, 000-odd. 
Mr. Pooley: It is a way those bankers have. 
Witness: There is a statement which was submitted to the Minister of ‘Finance, “eom- 


- 


mission, discount, brokerage expenses, interest and exchange,’ and so on. SS oe 


me a specific reason for that deduction? What was that for? What was that to cover? 
Probably your letter will show it? A.—Yes. 


the charges are paid. 


odd. A.—$227,000. 


January 30th, 1917, written to the Honourable John Oliver, Minister of Railways, Victoria, B.C., 


of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company’s report, for which I am obliged. I have perused the 
same and note the several matters to which you have been kind enough to direct my attention, 


Mr. Taylor: But the specific reason for the deduction of this $231,664. 88—could you give — 


Mr. Maclean: I suppose the proceeds of the bonds is what you realize from them after all ee 


Mr. Taylor: No, you are mistaken. The charges are separate. We only realize $18,100,000 A 
out of a total of $20,160,000, and from that $18,100,000 there was wrongfully deducted $231,600- 36 


Q.—$231,000. A.—No; the other is general expenses. Sa ae 
Q.—Well, I don’t think we will get mixed on that—it is $231,000. I will read your letter of 


reading as follows: “I am in receipt of your esteemed favour of the 27th inst., enclosing copy % 


and with respect to which I herewith beg to submit as follows: Referring to the first paragraph 


of your letter, the amount of $231,644.83 mentioned in Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company’s 
report is made up of four items, as follows: (1.) Interest, $2,493.30. This amount, together 


with the principal sum of $200,000, was paid eee of the proceeds of a sale of securities to the 


London County and Westminster Bank, Ltd., to secure the release of other bonds pledged, and 
the balance, as shown on statement dated November 30th, 1913.” What other bonds are referred — 
to there? A.—We raised a preliminary loan of $1,000,000. I presume that is what is Bese? Te 
to there. 


Before they were sold there was a pledge to start work. 


you gave? 


Q—And what bonds did you place? ms .—We placed the 4 per cent. bonds—our own bonds. 


Mr. Hall: Excuse me—just before you go on with that—what was that interest amount | 


3 


sum of $200, Ly was pee out of the ee of a sale of securities to the London 


vas “paid into the Minister of Finance Account. (2) “$4, 499, 24 is made up of Aleheeicieaks at 
nn in connection with ae ee of the Dondon register of the eis securities, and 


l fatiis from here, entailing a loss in exchange. There was no difference to the Government 
n the amount, whether handled in this manner or included in the estimates, and the former 
the more economical method of dealing with the matter. The third and fourth items of 
$144,680. of and $80,048.92, respectively amounting to $224,729.29, represent interest actually 
id on the bonds at London out ‘of the proceeds. Of this amount we refunded, as the 
sountants point out, $139,207.80, leaving a balance of $85,521.93, which is being withheld out 
f the unpaid retentions by the Government Chief Engineer on instruetions of the Minister of 
inance, given, if I remember correctly, early last year. I did not receive a copy of these 
oe tructions, but was verbally informed at the time, both by the Deputy Minister of Finance 
a d the Government Chief Hngineer, of the action taken. The reason for paying this interest 
ad ectly out of funds in London was to effect a saving in exchange. Unfortunately the balance 
of $85, 521.93 was overlooked until the accounts were checked up last spring, when it was 
satisfactorily disposed of?’ A.—By deducting that from the hold-back in favour of Welch. 
rou see, there was. originally an amount held back by the Government Chief Hngineer, an 
approximate amount of $1, 500,000. Well, that is reduced now in point of time by the deduc- 
ons on account of interest, until it represents only $750,000 now; and that $85,000 there, I 
, was taken on that hold-back. ; 

~~ Q.—Do you know whether it was actually taken or not? A—wWell, I know about $750,000 


x Q.— Well, what is there to deduct from? A.—Well, only as between Welch and the 


A.—No, nothing. 
Q.—It is absurd. Well, how is the Government getting its $85,521.93 that you say was 
overlooked, if there is nothing to get it out of—where are they getting it from? A.—Well, in 
the way I have explained. Instead of coming to Welch in tthe estimates certified to by Mr. 
Gamble of $1,500,000 he has only $750,000. 
Q.—But the Government has not got to pay Welch for building this road. It is the Pacific 
reat Hastern that he is dealing with. The Government guarantees certain bonds, and they 
on’t owe Welch anything—not a 5-cent piece? A.—No. 
Q—Now, how could they deduct $85,000 when you owe them? A.—Well, that is the way 
it was done. : 
~- Q.—From nothing? A.—That is the way it was done. 
 Q.—That is the way it was done? A.—Yes. 
~Q—When was it done that way? A.—I would say toward the end of the estimates. 
3 Q.—Of what year? A.—1915, I believe; or was it in the spring—the beginning of 1916? 

fa) Warly in 1916? A-—Yes; 

 Q.—That is another $85,521.98. (Reading.) “Referring to the second paragraph of your 
3 letter : The salary of $1,000 per month paid to me as vice-president of the Company was 
arranged by the directors at one of their initial meetings at the time the salaries of the other 
_ officers of the Company were dealt with. Outside of the salary paid to myself as aforesaid, no 
¥ ~ other sum was drawn from the Company by Mr. Stewart, the president, or Mr. Foley or myself, 
ii the yice-presidents, either on account of salary, services, or expenses. No expense bill has ever 
been. put in by either Mr. Stewart or myself for our trips to London on three or four occasions 
in connection with the sale of our bonds, or for our several trips to Ottawa relating to matters 
it had to be taken up with the Dominion Government, or our continual trips between Victoria 
a Vancouver during the last five years.” Do I understand that your salary of $1,000 per 


“Taylor (reading Exhibit 31); “(1) Interest, $2,498.30. This, together with the prin- - 


et! om 


“Pactric Great Hasrern Ry. Constr 


ae OE 


these Government securit 


month which the P.G.E. paid you has been provided out of 
A—Yes, in common with all other executive expenses. oe ia Bey ees 
Q— Salaries and expenses of executive and general officers of a road under construc- 
tion properly form a part of cost of construction. I beg to quote from the Classification o 
Expenditures for Railroads, adopted by the Dominion Government, as issued by the King’ 
Printer at Ottawa, as follows :-— SUAS eS 
“* Account No. 48. Other expenditures. To this account should be charged organization | 
expenses, including the payment of all necessary fees; the cost of printing certificates of stoc 
and bonds, with payments to trustees and expenses incurred in the disposal of securities; 
salaries and expenses of executive and general officers of a road under construction; clerks in 
general offices engaged on construction accounts or work; rent and repair of general offices 
when rented, with the furniture and office expenses; also all items of a special and incidental 
nature which cannot properly be charged to any other account in this classification.’ a aa 
“But while such items may properly enter into the ‘cost of construction,’ it may be asked, 


ainst the proceeds of guaranteed bonds where a road is — 


is it proper to charge the same ag 
being built with the assistance of a Government guarantee? As to this, I may say it has been 
ion with all railways constructed © 


the invariable practice, so far as I can ascertain, in connecti 
with Government aid in the shape of guarantees, whether by the Dominion or Provincial Bs 
Governments, to charge such general executive expenses against the proceeds of these securities. 
To be more specific, I know this was the practice adopted in the case of the construction of as 
the main line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, whose bonds were guaranteed by the | 
Dominion Government, and also in the case of the branch lines constructed by the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway in the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, where ponds were 
guaranteed by those Provinces. IT think you will find the same practice was followed inathe was 
case of Canadian Northern construction throughout the Dominion, both in respect to Dominion — 


He 


and Provincial guarantees. : 

‘Tn Wngland and in the United States the universal practice is to regard general expenses 
as forming an integral part of the ‘cost of construction.’ : a 

“Aecording to the general practice, the proceeds of such securities are set apart in a special a 
account to meet the cost of construction as the work proceeds, a part of such cost being, as 
aforesaid, the salaries of the Company’s officers. It is not merely the actual manual Jabou: 
and the actual material which enter into the physical construction of the road-bed that consti 
tute the ‘cost of construction,’ but all the other works of preparation, organization, and super- 
vision, which mobilizes and apprised the labour and material entering into the formation of. thems 
road-bed and without which no actual construction on the ground would be possible. z 

“With respect to the Pacific Great Hastern Railway and its agreement with the Govern- 


ment, clause 9(d) thereof provided that the proceeds are to be paid to the Company as the — 
work of construction proceeds, and the services of the officers of the Company are just as essen-, 
tial a part of the work of construction as are the services of mechanics and labourers engaged : 
therein ; Ba 
“So far as the general practice is concerned, and from which I submit the Province coul 
not consistently depart, it should be a matter of very easy demonstration. Our Company — 
desires no special treatment in that respect from that accorded to other companies by other y 
Goyernments, but submits that it is manifestly entitled to the same treatment, and to hold that 
such salaries do not form a part of the ‘cost of construction’ would be such a radical departure ~ 
from all practice and precedent as, I submit, would be unwarranted. an 

“Referring to that portion of the report of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company, on page 
® thereof, which mentions the fact that in addition to the salary paid me for legal services — 
the sum of $14,822 has been paid to outside solicitors ; this sum was paid to local solicitors — 
in Vancouver for expropriation and litigious proceedings conducted there, and to other solicitors - 
in London and Winnipeg in connection with the preparation and investigation of our guaranteed — 
securities. My office and the general executive offices of the Company are at Victoria. During 
the period of construction, owing to our continued business with the Government, it was found 
more convenient to have the head office of the Company here. The Company’s Land and 
Hngineering Departments have their offices. at Vancouver, where it was found necessary t 
retain local solicitors for the purpose, as above stated, of conducting expropriation proceedings 


tes 
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5 esel ‘it = the Company in litigious matters. Such business could not conveniently be 
dled from our Victoria office. i 

ain 8 vice-president and general counsel of the Company, I had charge of the general policy 
e Company, advise in regard to agreements, the settlement of disputes, expropriation 


4 
~ 


VOC sedings, and instructed local solicitors respecting all Company matters in their hands. 
ie the Company’s agreements and other important instruments were prepared or revised 
y me, and negotiations and dealings with the Government were personally conducted by me. 
- would be impossible for the Company to dispense with the services of local solicitors in 
ancouver. I would further state for your information that I am satisfied that there is no 
road of equal mileage in Canada where during the period of construction the general executive 
charges were confined within as moderate figures as in the case of this Company. 
“Referring to the third paragraph of your letter: In view of the amount of $218,882.12 
estimated by the Company as the value of the Howe Sound & Northern Line, the Government 
— allowed in Estimate No. 3 for November, 1912, the sum of $193,068.62, and submitted a state- 
ment showing bow its valuation was arrived at. This statement was accepted as a matter 
of record, but was not checked here, and the clerical error of $5,765.76, mentioned by the 
‘accountants, passed unnoticed. A bill will be made against Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart 
for the amount in question.” Has that amqunt of $5,765.76 been paid? A.—Yes. 
> Mr. Anderson (Secretary): Mr. Tate, who were the solicitors employed as stated in that 


_ Witness : Are you asking me? 

~ Mr. Anderson: Yes. A.— Bowser, Reid & Wallbridge. 

ae “Phe title deeds are left in the name of-the Howe Sound & Northern Railway: to save 
extra registration and incidental fees and costs. By its amalgamation with this Company, all 
‘its properties are vested in this Compatiy (Sce section 275 of the ‘ Railway Act’). 

i “Referring to the fourth paragraph of your letter: With respect to the amount of 
$5.704.516.50 which the report states the Company has been paid in excess of the proportionate 
value of the work done to November 30th, 1915, as I have not had the advantage of perusing 
the memorandum of the Attorney’s-General Department dated 20th January, 1917, and addressed 
ea to the Honourable the Minister of Railways, as referred to in the report, I do not know on 
what precise grounds the interpretation of the agreement adopted by the auditors has pro- 
a ceeded. I can only say that in making payments to the Pacific Great Hastern Company under 
clause 9(d) of the agreement with the Government of 10th February, 1912, the Government 
followed the practice that had obtained with the Canadian Northern during the two years 
Bs - previous. I might say that the Pacific Great Eastern agreement of 1912 is practically verbatim 
e: with the Canadian Northern Pacific agreement of 1910, and in a general way, if not entirely, the 
‘- practice and procedure adopted by the Government in the case of the Canadian Northern Pacific 
Be. in working out the agreement with that Company was followed with the case of the Pacific 
wa Great Eastern agreement. 


“Accordingly, our monthly estimates were paid by the Government as rendered, less a 


retention of 10 per cent. 
“Tt was the policy of the late Government to favour a liberal construction of clause 9(d) 


for the purpose of expediting construction. 

~“ “T take it that the explanation which you desire from me in regard to payments made the 
~ Company under the agreement is not one concerning the legal interpretation to be placed upon 
the clause in question, but should be confined to a statement of the facts of the case. 

, ‘It is a fact that, following the precedent created in the case of the Canadian Northern 
om the proceeds of the guaranteed securities 


ates withholding payment of 


gst 
Pacific, our Company received monthly payments fr 
upon certificates issued by the Government on our monthly estim 


40 per cent. thereof. 


ae 4% 


.: “There is no doubt that the construction of the railway was expedited by the action of 


es the Government in this respect. 

i oN “The security of the bondholders is unimpaired, as in lieu of money in the bank to the 
ee credit of the Minister of Finance, there are may additional miles of road-bed and trackage 
beyond what there would have been if the monthly amounts paid to the Company had been 


more curtailed. 
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“In fact, as it happens, the security of the bondholders has been increased i 
claimed by the auditors, the Company: has been allowed to anticipate its payments unde 
strict construction of the agreement. The cost of labour and material has increased enormous 
and, if the funds were now in the bank and the work which has been done through the pay nS 
ments made to the Company still remain to be done, it would cost much more to be reproduc 
now, and the bondholders would not, therefore, obtain the same amount of constructed mileage 
as we have now to show for the money spent. aes 2 nS 

“Without dwelling upon the technical construction of the agreement, the Company ‘is 
prepared to show that the Government and the public have received full value for all payments” s 
made out of the proceeds of the guaranteed securities, whether such payments were made — 
regularly or possibly prematurely. It is submitted that events have justified the policy of the 
Government in hastening the completion of the road. As just stated, the work already done A 
by the Company could not be reproduced under existing conditions at anything like the cost _ 
incurred. The money received by the Company has been expended to the best advantage, — 
and in view of the fact ‘that the interest upon the outstanding securities amounts to something a 
like $1,000,000 a year, it is infinitely better for all interests concerned that we should have so 32 
many additional miles of track constructed rather than have the money represented thereby — $ 
lying idle in the bank. The sooner the end of steel reaches a connection with the Grand Trunk — ) 
Pacific at Fort George, the sooner will the Company be in a position to earn something on 
account of the annual interest charge. é os Fee ta 

“Tn regard to the monthly payments made to the Company by the late Government, it = 
might not be out of place to call attention to one fact which undoubtedly influenced that 
Government in arriving at that policy that it adopted in this connection—the fact that owing © 
to the unsettling of the money markets by the first and second Balkan wars, and subsequently a 
owing to the conditions precipitated by the German war, it was too expensive—in fact, almost — 
impossible—to raise moneys for the prosecution of the work. As you know, it was and is a 
practically impossible for private interests to obtain money in the market for development, and >. 
the late Government, unless it preferred to have the work of constructing the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway suspended, had really no alternative but to come to its assistance in some way. 
It would certainly have seemed to be bad business to allow the funds represented by the proceeds _ » 
of the bonds to remain idle in the bank while there was such urgent need in the interest of ‘ E: 
the country for the completion of this north and south line. The element of expediency and 
the reasonable discretion on the part of the executive I submit should not be eliminated when 
we approach the construction to be placed upon clause 9 (d) of the agreement. ‘The fair ques-— 
tion presents itself, what was reasonable under the circumstances. ae 

“Referring to the fifth paragraph of your letter: The amount of $602,261.30, referred to. +39 
by Mr. Oliver as appearing in Certificate 29, is the total amount of interest charged up to that a - 
time in the estimates, but which, upon reconsideration by the Attorney-General and the Lieu: 4 
tenant-Governors in Council, it was decided by the Government, could not under paragraph 2 “a 
9 (d) of our agreement be paid out of the proceeds. from the sales of the guaranteed securities; — > 
-and in pursuance of an order of the Lieutenant-Goyernor in Council this amount was deducted 
in instalments of $150 per month from Estimates 29, 30, 31, and 32. The Company always 
maintained that interest during construction is an integral part of the cost of the work and 

would not consider that the wording of our agreement precluded the payment of interest out 
of these funds. It was, however, held that only the amount of interest earned on balances 
‘on deposit could be applied towards interest payments and no part of the funds themselves, er 
and the amount previously allowed was deducted accordingly. % eo. 
“The Company invites a physical examination of the road for the purpose of convincing 
the Government that the proceeds of the guaranteed bonds had been economically applied.” 
Now, that is your letter of January 30th, 1917, and it sets out, according to you, your true a 
position? A.—yYes. : ; = ae 
Mr. Taylor: I will have it marked as Hxhibit 31. cet ; 
Mr. Maclean: Isn’t it nearly half-past 10 now? We might adjourn; that was a fine letter. a 
That was the best thing I have heard yet. <> 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Maclean wishes to adjourn after hearing that letter read. I think he has” 
that privilege. The next matter will be the $5,000,000-odd alleged overpayment, $5,704,316.50. 
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FIFTH SESSION. “ 


zie . ‘i WEDNESDAY, March 21st, 1917. oa 
Meeting called to order at 10 a.m. : 
Examination of Mr. Tate resumed. i % 
= _ Mr. Taylor: Certain documents were to be produced by you. Have my friends got the 
A ational Surety Company bond and the charter for the Equipment Company? 

Mr. Maclean: The Railway Department has got that. ; 
: = The Chairman: Do you want this bond? 3 = 
Mr. Taylor: Yes; the bond, please. z 
Witness: Mr. Taylor, I might finish answering the questions that Mr. Hanes asked me 


Ni. Taylor: I intend to return to that poiné later on; we will take it in its logical order. 
he bond was mentioned yesterday—that will be Exhibit 32. 

Mr. Maclean: What is the date of it? 

- Mr. Taylor: The bond is dated the 7th of October, 1912, for $250,000; I have a copy here. 
_ Mr. Maclean: I am willing for the copy to go in so long as we see it and look it over; I 
. suppose that will apply to any of the documents, practically. 

- Mr. Taylor: It was arranged that documents produced other than by the Government can 
e replaced by putting in sworn copies. ‘You ean get the originals back by substituting sworn 
pies. 

_ Mr. Maclean: Yes. 

- Mr. Taylor: The original bond is executed by the National Surety Company, J. E. Bird, 
resident vice-president, ete., for $250,000, and it has several conditions in it; they are the 
important features, of course. I had better read them: “ Now, therefore, the condition of this 
strument is such that if the said principal shall well and truly perform the terms and pro- 
sions of the said contract on the part of the said principal required to be performed” (the 
_ principal, of course, is the Railway Company), “then this instrument shall be null and void, 
herwise to be of full force and effect: Provided, however, that this instrument is executed by 
the Company as surety upon the following express condition, which shall be precedent to the 
rights of recovery hereunder: The obligee shall at the times and in the manner specified in the 
: id contract perform all the provisions and covenants and all matters required to be performed 

by the obligee; and if the obligee default in the performance of any matter or thing in this 
strument, or in the said contract agreed or required to be performed by the obligee, the Com- 
any shall thereupon be relieved of all liability thereunder.” 
Mr. ‘Maclean: Which is “the Company’? 
Mr. Taylor: The Company is the Surety Company. “In the event of destruction or injury 
of the premises specified in the said contract by fire, mob, or the public enemy, or act of God, or 
2 through strikes or labour difficulties, neither the principal or the Company shall be liable for 2 
any loss or damage. None of the conditions or provisions contained in this instrument shall be - 4 
deemed waived by the Company unless written notice of such waiver be executed by the presi- 
- dent of the Company, and its seal be duly affixed, nor shall this instrument or any of the rights 
j thereunder be assignable unless with the like consent duly attested and executed as aforesaid. 
No action suit or proceeding shall be had or maintained against the Company” (that is, the 
- Surety Company) ‘“‘in this instrument, unless the same be brought by process served upon the 
eomary within six months after the date or time in the said contract named for the completion 
of the work.” The next is as to notice. . 
“a Q—wWhat is the date or time for completion of the work mentioned in the contract? 3 
Ss Mr. Maclean: Some time in 1915. a 
* — Witness: In 1915; July, I think. : me 
Mr. Taylor: As contained in Schedule A? Fe 
_ Mr. Maclean: To be completed on the ist of July, 1915. : 


Mr. Taylor: Subparagraph (f) of paragraph 7 19: 3 
pond has lapsed, has it not? A.— Well, I don’t LnOW as to what the effect of the war mig 


on the lapsing of the bond. 
Q.—In the event of the destruction or injury to the work Eneciaed in ithe Sin Soierace by 
has been destroyed | so far by the 


fire, riot, mob, the elements-—publiec enemies, ete. —nothing 
public enemy. 
Mr. Maclean: 
Mr. Taylor: 
a look at that 
Mr. Maclean: Just a minute, Mr. Taylor; will you just prove where that comes Fes 
it comes from the Department of Railways ‘ 
The Chairman: I got it from Mr. Johnson, the Deputy Attorney- -General. 
Mr. Maclean: Where is it filed; is there a filing-mark on it? ; 
Mr. Taylor: What is the idea of all this, Mr. Maclean? 
Mr. Maclean: You don’t aiways explain your ideas. 
Mr. Taylor: I have the bond, and Mr. Tate is the witness. 
Q.—Mr. Tate, is that the bond given by your Company or not? 


Mr. Taylor: That is all I desire. a 
Mr. Maclean: I just wanted you to prove W here the document comes from. May I ask you < 


this, to save unnecessary questions: Do you take the position that the bond has to be renewed? : 

Mr. Taylor: I take the position that the bond has lapsed. 3 

Mr. Maclean: That is another question altogether, Mr. Taylor ; supposing that it hadn't Re 
lapsed, do you take the position that it has to be renew ed every year, by the payment of as 
yearly premium, or otherwise it lapses? 
Mr. Taylor: I am taking no position at all—that kond has lapsed because an acuon ram " 
peen brought within six months from the time of the completion of the contract. eee 
Mr. Maclean: That is one of the great attacks, that that bond has lapsed. : 
Mr. Taylor: I don’t know any thing about that. 
Mr. Maclean: You do not take that position, then? 
Mr. Taylor: I do not take any position at all except as just stated. wy 
Q.—The last clause 4 is that the action must be brought and the process served within ‘Sie 
months after the time for completion of the work ; I have proved that the time for co of 
the work was the Ist of July, 1915. 

The Secretary: This is Exhibit 382. 

Mr. Taylor: Is that the power of attorney? A.—yYes. 

Q—Mr. Welch to Mr. White? A—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: This is not an original document. 

Witness: That is all I have, anyway. aa 

Mr. Taylor: That is all right; it is supposed to be a copy. Mr. Tate, you believe that to. 
be a true copy of the original? A.—Oh, yes, eertainly, yes. ac % 

Q.—I understand it is a notarial copy that the office sent over? A.—Yes, I would say that 


The undertaking has been destroyed in one sense by the war. 
Now you are not putting forth an opinion of that sort, surely. Would you hay 


A.—Yes, that is the bond ’ 


not 


is a true copy. 
Mr. Maclean: The original is in the Land Registry Office, the City Land Registry Office. 


Mr. Hall: If I might interject here, was that power of attorney filed with you, Mr. Tate, 


for the purpose of enabling you to recognize Mr. White? A.—No, I think that was prepared for 
the Land Registry Office. a 


Q.—I want to know whether it had been filed with the Company for the purpose of enabling 
you to recognize Mr. White? A.—No. 
Mr. Taylor: That bond has just been filed as Exhibit 32 : this power of attorney will be 
Bxhibit 38. The power of attorney now being filed from Weleh to White will be Exhibit 33. 
Power of attorney from P. Welch, railroad contractor, to Edward Frank White; a general powe er 
of attorney, printed form, no special-clauses inserted. It is dated the 15th day of- May, 19 4, 
and the copy is certified as being a true copy by the Registrar of Land Titles: in Vancouver ss 
is the usual printed form of power of attorney. 
Mr. Maclean: No special reference to the railroad-construction on it, is there? 
Mr. Taylor: Now the charter of the Equipment Company. 
Mr. Maclean: That is a charter outside this Province. 


se etary of State at OLnee: 

Mr. Maclean: Let nie see your copy, then. , 

itness: I suppose it is all right, but I never saw it. 

Mr. Taylor: There is no question about it. 

i : The Chairman: What is that, a certified copy from the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Maclean: Not even certified. 

Mr, Taylor: It seems to be marked here, copied by B. C., compared by some pero in the 

partment ; it has the Department stamp of the Secretary of State’s office. 

‘Witness: That would be all right if the Department has made the copy. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, put it in; we do not want to take any small objections, but it would 

more satisfactory to have the originals where possible. 

we Mr. Taylor: It is easy ‘to see that it is prepared by the Department at Ottawa, and com- 
ared by them. Letters patent of the Pacific Great Eastern Equipment Company, Limited, 

ngrossed the 7th day of April, 1915; $3,000,000 capitalization, divided into 30,000 shares of $100 

ach ; the incorporators being Patrick Welch, Hdward Frank White, Eugene Kaufman, Albert H. 

poetry: D. Clifford Pennington. 

~ Q—The Edward Frank White therein referred to is the director of the P.G EB. R. Company ? 

a Y.eS,-sin. 

—  Q—Has Mr. Sperry any official connection with the Company? A.—He is the general 

ex manager of the Railway Company; that is, he is in the employ of P. Welch; that is his titular 

position, but his salary is paid by P. Welch. 

wad). He isin P. Welch’s aoe A.—Yes; but his title is general manager of the Railway 


Q.—And his salary is . paid iy Welch? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What does Welch pay him a salary for? A.—Well, for Seernine the railway during 
Beesimuctions he runs construction-trains. : 
— Q—D. OOO is he connected with the Company? A.—He is a clerk in Welch's office 
¥ also. 
3 S & ~ Q—But I say, is he connecied with the P.G.E. Railway Company? A.—Is Pennington con- 
~ nected with the P.G.E.R.? No, he is not. 
¢ é: Q.—Has he any official position in your Company? A.—No; he is just a clerk in Welch's 
office, looking after the land matters. 
aa Q.—Eugene W. Kaufman; has he any official connection with the P.G.E. Railway Company *% 
A.—None. (After reference to Mr. Thomas.) He is in Welch’s employ, presumably; I don’t 
now anything about it. 

Q.—But his name appears here as land commissioner; that is the way he is described? 
Ps —Land commissioner? 
oe Q.—yYes. A.—Oh, well, the land commissioner was Mr. Wilson. (Again referring to Mr. 
4 homas. ) 
~ Q—Mr. Welch had no land commissioner, had he? A.—We paid Wilson’s salary as land 
: peeslOneT until his° resignation some ree ago. . 
5 Q. . Kaufman appears here, describing him as 
ae “Jand commissioner”? A.—No, ‘| Caanoe I chawene that Pennington was looking after 


that. 


Mr. Maclean: When did they commence operations? 
Mr. Taylor: That is Exhibit 34—it does not state; it simply gives the date of the charter. 
- Q.—Now we will return, if you please, Mr. Tate, to where we left off last night; you desired 
0 make some statement. 

Witness: Mr. Hanes asked me who paid for the quit-claim of the Squamish Reserve, alien- 
ated through the late Minister of Lands, Mr. Ross, and I stated that the Development 
~ Company paid it; that was quite true, but the cheque in the first instance was paid by the 
Railway Company in connection with some other matters on June 11th, and on June 12th the 
Railway Company was reimbursed by the Development Company by cheque for $27,930. Is that 
“all right? 

Bc _ Mr. Hanes: Under that agreement the Minister undertook to have certain legislation passed 
the next sitting of the House ; has that been passed? A.—TI have applied to the Hon. T. 1s 
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. which that letter was a reply? A.—Well, have you got a copy there? I can speak as to thes 


m eas SS ae ee 


Pattullo to pass such legislation, 
last session. I said that it was a matter in his Department, and he sould ane 


Mr. Taylor: Have you submitted a draft Bill to the Hon. T. D. Pattullo? ~A.—Oh, yes 
we have the undertaking of the Department to put through the legislation. eR 3 
Q.—That draft Bill was not one of the draft Bills that you referred to the bikes day 
A.—No; but it is in the building, and we could have it now if necessary, together with the letter 
‘accompanying it. 
Q.—What would that draft Bill be ealled? A.—Relating to We Squamish Indian Beserice 
it would be a Bill to confirm an Order in Council. 
Q.—When was the Order in Council passed? A.—I would say round about that date that 
we gave the cheque. ; = 
Q.—The Bill will show? A.—Yes. 
Q.—The draft Bill will show? A.—Yes. ; a 
Q—Thank you. Is there any other statement you wish to make, Mr. Tate : anything else? * 
A.—wWell, in regard to the amount of money that we got from the Government for the holdings — a4 
which we purchased from the Howe Sound & Northern Railway Company, I notice that the * 
newspapers had it $108,000, but it is $180,000—I suppose the official reporter would have that 
right; it is $180,000. The figures put in by Mr. Gamble last night were $193,000, of which a 
refund of $5,000 had to be returned by P. Welch, and was returned. That makes _ $180, panes: 
as I said. : 
Q—There was a deduction of $5,900? A. —Yes. 
Q.—That has already been squared up? A.—yYes. 
Q.—And paid back, I understand; that also makes the amount received in ee of those ~ 
seven miles of railroad purchased from the Howe Sound pOopiRy A.—Yes. ~ ; 
Q.—$180,0007 A.—Yes, that is right. : 
Q.—Approximately $180,000? A.—That is right. wa 
Mr. Hanes: In that connection, wasn’t there $83,000 of that should nave been paid for thes a 
right-of-way? A.—I don’t know how it is made up. “e- 
Q.—I am asking you if you know if that was so? A. —No, I don’t know; “Mr. Gamble's 
certificate will show. 
Q.—Has the P.G.E.R. got the title for the land which they paid the money out for 
A.—Yes, but not title for the lands which the Development Company conyeyed them, and fo 
which they only gave their note; they have got title to some, but Mr. Gamble can tell you better eS: 
about that. 
Q.—Out of the money the Government paid, I Pao ae there was $83,000, approximately 
paid over to Foley, Welch & Stewart for a right-of-way, or for land in connection with railwa 
purposes? A.—Perhaps there was, I don’t know; but the certificate will show that. aa 
Q.—And you do not know whether title has been issued to the Railway Company or not? 
A.—yYes, I know the railroad got title for all that Mr. Gamble passed. 25 
Mr. Taylor: Has the Development Company title to give to the Railway Company for the 
lands included in the agreement filed? gen yes. ; 
Q.—Notes were given for about $800,000? 
title; that is, the Development Company. 
Q.—We were referring last night to the alleged overpayment of $5,704,316.50 ; your lette 
was read, and I have asked you to produce a letter of 27th January, 1917, from Mr. Oliver, to 


copy. 
Q.—What was the date of that letter, that long letter last night? 
Mr. Maclean: The long letter is dated the 20th of January, 1917. 
Mr. Taylor: That cannot be a reply to this letter; this letter cannot be one to which ee hae 


replied. ; Be: 
Mr. Maclean: That long letter was the 20th January, 1917. : ea 
The Secretary : January 30th, 1917; you made a mistake. et a 


Witness: That letter of mine was in reply to this letter; this is a true copy of the letter; 
then there was also one from the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Taylor: That will be Exhibit 35. 

Mr. Maclean: This is from the Hon. John Oliver, isn’t it? 
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. Mr. Maclean: And your letter of 30th January was a reply to this? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: That letter of the Hon. Oliver, to which the long letter of Mr. Tate was a reply, 
reads as follows: 27th January, 1917; it is Exhibit 35; it is directed to D’Arcy Tate, Esq., ete. : 
‘JT am enclosing a copy of Price, Waterhouse & Company’s report. In this there are several 

matters to which I wish to direct your attention—namely, the statement made on page 2 to the 
effect that $231,644.88 was deducted from the price paid for the Railway Company’s securities 
in London, and that this amount has not been paid into the bank to the credit of the Finance 
Minister as required by the Statute. I would also direct your attention to the statement made 
on page 8 to the effect that your salary to the amount of $1,000 per month is included in the 
Fr charges, and apparently paid out of the trust moneys deposited to the credit of the Finance 
- Minister. I would also draw your attention to the further statement on page 3 which alleges 
ss that an arithmetical error occurred, amounting to $5,765.76, in the computation of the price paid 
for the Howe Sound & Northern Railway, and also the statement made on page 4 that the title 
to a certain right- of-way for which $83,690 had been paid out of the trust fund is still in the 

Se name of the vendors. I would also like to draw your attention to the statement made on page 6 
ee to the ettect that an amount of $5,704,316.50 has been paid to the Company in excess or the 
5 og proportion of the trust fund standing to the credit of the Finance Minister which were author- 
. ized by Statute; and some certificates given by Mr: Gamble, the Chief Engineer of Railways; 
= that is, Certificate No. 29 shows that $602,216.30 appears to have been paid to the Company 
ss without any corresponding undertaking of construction or supply of materials as contemplated 
by the Statute. I would like to have any explanation which you care to offer to the Depart- 
s ment in respect of these matters before the report is taken up by the Executive Council. I 
- -would be pleased if you would give this matter your prompt attention.” That is Exhibit 35, 

Now I file the Auditor’s Report as Hxhibit 36. (To the Secretary: I will retain it here a little 

time, and I will put the 35 on it.) Would you let me see that letter of yesterday—that letter 
of 30th January? : 

Mr. Maclean: Exhibit No. 31. 

(The letter not being immediately available, Mr. Taylor dropped the question for the time 
being.) 
aS Q.—In that letter of the 30th January, read last night, was an important statement, in 
; which you were referring to this $5,704,000, and you said that, whilst you had been paid in full 
out of the trust fund for the work done from time to time, and not in the proportion that the 
work that was done bore to the total of the work to be done, done and to be done, as required 
by the Statute, nevertheless that was justifiable because it was the practice followed by the same 
Government in respect of the Canadian Northern Pacific Railway construction in this Province. 
a4 “You adhere to that, do you? A.—That is one statement made, is it? 
Q.—That is a correct statement, is it? A.—Oh, yes. 
2 Q.—How do you know what the late Government did with respect to the Canadian Northern 
Pacific Railway Company? A.—I was informed. 


Be Q. A.—General Stewart. 

F: a: Q.—But he was not a part of the C.N.P., was he? A.—He was informed by one of the 
Officials of the O.N.P. 
Bete Q.—Which official? A—Mr. White. 

a Q.—Mr. White being in what position? A. 


Q.—Of the Railway Company? A.—Yes. 

_ Q.—How do you justify perpetuating a wrong, if you were getting these moneys contrary 
or to the Statute; how do you justify it because it was done in a wrong way with regard to some 
other company? A.—I didn’t consider it was done in a wrong way. 

< Q.—We will clear that up right here. The most important clause probably, in this whole 
_ inquiry is subparagraph (d)—subparagraph (d) of paragraph 9 of the agreement of the 10th 
of February, 1912, being Schedule A of chapter 34 of 1912; page 194 of the Statute. Now, that 
paragraph reads as follows; there is no necessity of reading all the clause—in the middle of 
subparagraph (d@), which is found on page 194 of the Statute, are the following words: “ And 
from time to time, as the work of construction proceeds, the Government, by the Minister of 
Finance or other duly appointed representatives of the Government, shall out of the said 
5 balances certify to the bank the amount to be transferred from the said account to the credit 
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of the Company or its nominees, in monthly payments as far as practicable, such sums a are 
justifiable having regard to the proportion of work done and materials and supplies purchased 
for the said railway as compared with the whole work done and to be done thereon pending 
completion of the said line.’ Those are the important words. Now, there is the mandate of 
the Statute, Mr. Tate—there is. the basis upon which those moneys are to be paid out of these 


* ae > 


ee guaranteed funds? A.—Yes. cate 
aa Q.—And, I assume, only a part of the funds that any reputable railway should have for 


the purpose of carrying on a work of construction; it would not surely be contemplated that it — " 

= would be the whole of their funds, the guaranteed securities of the Government; and hence out — 

of those funds may be paid a due proportion—namely, the proportion that those guaranteed 

funds bore to the estimated cost of the railroad—the total cost of that railroad. That was not 

done: the whole of the cost was being paid by the Government and not a proportion. Have you ~ 

any other justification for the course pursued other than there was the same thing done by the © a. 

same Government with regard to the Canadian Northern Pacifie Railway Company in this — : 

Province? A.—Well, I do not want to argue it, Mr. Taylor; but that expression that you have ~ 

just read from the Statute is not as clear and explicit as you seem to assume it is. I should — 

say that that language is very involved, and if you attempt to state an arithmetical sum ne 

proportion under it, you cannot do it. Supposing that we put in an estimate of $100,000, what 

proportion do you say should be paid under that Act? You cannot work it out. : 

Q.—Do you admit, as the chief executive and administrative officer of that Company, that 

some proportion should have been respected if the Statute were strictly followed? A.—That 

would seem to be the intention; that is why they used the word proportion. of 8 

Q.—I think the rest is for the Committee to decide? A.—Yes. rear Sr = 

; Q.—You admit the basis? A —-No; as I said in my letter,-I cannot admit anything so far 
as the legal construction goes; I am merely admitting the facts. sy 

(.—Not in the sense of binding the Company, but so far as your own Company is concerned, 

is that your opinion of the matter? A.—That is a matter, I think, upon which Mr. Maclean 


: ” 

ye should give an opinion; he is counsel in this case. - - 
S Q.—yYou have already answered it. I will produce another letter of yours on the same ~ is 
a> subject. You see, Mr. Oliver in the letter which I filed this morning, which was Exhibit 35. ae 
ey asked you to explain certain things, and you give an explanation in this letter, and amongst’ rer 


other things saying as follows—I will read a little farther back if it might be necessary. At) 
page 6 of Exhibit 35—31—Exhibit 31, page 6, is as follows: “ With respect to the amount of 
$5,704,316.50 which the report states the Compahy has been paid in excess of the proportionate ‘& 
value of the work done to November 30th, 1915, as I have not had the advantage of perusing rg 


F- 


the memo. of the Attorney-General’s Department dated 20th January, 1917, and addressed to a 


the Hon. the Minister of Railways as referred to in the report, I do not know upon what precise 5 = 
grounds the interpretation of the language of the charter by the auditors has proceeded. I can 
only say that in making payments to the P.G.E.R. under clause 9, subparagraph (d), of the- an 
agreement with the Government of the 10th of February, 1912, the Government followed the am 
practice that had obtained with the Canadian Northern Pacific Railway during the two years = 
previously. I might say that the P.G.E.R. agreement is practically verbatim with the O.N.P.R. — 
agreement of 1910, and in a general way, if not entirely, the practice and procedure adopted by < 
the Government in the case of the C.N.P.R. in working out the agreement with that Company 
was followed in the case of the P.G.H.R. agreement.” You have two other short paragraphs on we 
the same subject which I think I should read iv order to make clear in connection with it: “s 
“Monthly estimates were paid by the Government as rendered, less a retention of 10 per cent.” wg 
a And the next paragraph: “It was the policy of the late Government to favour a liberal con- 
struction of clause 9, subparagraph (d), for the purpose of expediting construction.” . 
Mr. Maclean: Then it goes on and shows how it did go, and arranges that these moneys Se f 
should be applied in that way. } _ ee 
Mr. Taylor: Now, on the same subject, I have your letter, the letter of Mr. Tate, of February ; $ 
3rd, 1917, directed to the Hon.John Oliver. I am not reading the whole of the letter just now, 4 
but I will read it afterwards. I want to read now the conditions that I am referring to—— BS 
The Secretary: Call it Pxhibit 37. f ; 

a Mr. Taylor: That will be Exhibit 37. 
arse Mr. Pooley: An exhibit cannot be put in as an exhibit until it is proved. 


x 
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. understood and agreed upon.” I filed this letter as Exhibit 37, and I will read now the whole 
. letter. February 3rd, 1917, to the Hon. John Oliver, written without prejudice. “Dear Sir,—I 
e am in receipt of your letter of the 30th ult., dealing with the liability of the firm of Foley, Welch 
a. & Stewart for the equipment and completion of the P.G.E.R. Such of the matters as mentioned 
in your letter as have occurred owing to the difficulties of the situation existing from time to 
ime as a result of developments which were not and could hardly have been contemplated at 
me eae of the creation of the agreement. ue Poe ince has Bad at knowledge of the whole 


BE tutiy understood and agreed upon. . Sin eGnther contemplation of the difficulties of the siguation 
: and with full knowledge, the Province finally made a loan to the Company of a sum estimated 
Bess at the time to be sufficient to complete the line. However these circumstances may be and in 
connection with them, we reserve, of course, all our rights. The problem is to bring about the 
i completion of the line, and as to this we have no doubt you are as deeply interested as we 
are. We consider that the work done has been done with the greatest efficiency and at the 
least cost possible. We have no doubt that we are in a position to aid in the completion of 
the line with the greatest efficiency and economy possible, and we would like to have the 
opportunity of conferring with you on this phase of the matter, as well as to have a discussion of 
the whole situation. It is, of course, a question of finances, as the writer has already explained 
to you, and we are ready to go to the utmost lengths possible in the endeavour to arrive at a 
solution of the situation. The situation is somewhat more difficult owing to the absence of 
our Brigadier-General Stewart, who is at the front, but the writer is very desirous of having 
a conference or conferences with you as soon as possible with the object of devising means for 
the completion of the line as soon as possible—-FoLey, WerLtcu & Srewart, per P. WELCH.” 
That is in reply to a letter which was written to Mr. Welch on the 30th of January, 1917, 
which I will file as Exhibit 38. The Hon. the Minister of Railways to P. Welch—D’Arcy Tate, 
Vice-President: “In reference to the liability of the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart for the 
a completion and equipment of -the P.G.E.R., I beg to draw your attention to the following 
questions: The time fixed for completing the railway expired on the 1st day of July, 1915. 
and as far as I have any information, no extension of time has been granted for such comple- 
- tion. The P.G.E.R. have on three separate occasions defaulted in the payment of interest 
upon the bond issue, and the Government have paid out on account of their guarantee the 
following amounts: January 14th, 1916, $816,016; July 17th, 1916, $315,366.39; January 13th, 
1917, $422,044.08; a total of $1,053,427. I also direct your attention to the fact that our 
auditors find that the Railway Company have received from the trustees of the credits 
‘guaranteed by the Government the sum of $5,704,816.50 in excess of the amount which “they 
; were entitled to receive on account of the construction of the work done. I understand that 
you are the only member of the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart at present in British Columbia, 
and I am approaching you in this informal manner in order to afford you an opportunity to 
‘place before me in writing any reasons you may care to advance as to why legal proceedings 
should not be instituted to obtain the benefit of your firm’s guarantee, or, alternatively,: to 
afford you an opportunity of furnishing this Government with satisfactory proof of your 
intentions and ability to ensure the completion and equipment of this railway according to the 
spirit of your contract without further delay. As we are still proceeding with our inquiries 
into these matters, you will kindly understand that this letter is written without purejudice to 
the rights and claims of the Government. Yours truly’—Signed by the Hon. Minister. 
Now, we are dealing with the $5,704,316.50 item—did you have any personal conversation with 
the Hon. John Oliver respecting that sum? <A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did Mr. Oliver on the 4th of January last—that is, January 1917—point out to you 
- that the provisions of that .agreement, Schedule A, subclause 9, had been, in his opinion, 
ignored in the release of those moneys? A.—We had a discussion about it, yes. 
. Q.—Did you inform Mr. Oliver that Mr. Gamble had directed the nikonRisn of Sir Richard 
McBride to the matter, and that on the direction of Sir Richard McBride and Mr. Bowser, 
“ and on the suggestion of Mr. P. Welch, that the moneys had been paid out? A.—Not in that 
: fa 


_ way, no.: 
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Q.—I will read that to you again; I will read my instructions to you again, aoe 
can follow them. A.—Yes. 
Q.—Did you inform at that time the Hon. Minister of Railways that the "Goyecam 
engineer, Mr. Gamble, had directed the attention of Sir Richard McBride to the matter, an 
that on the direction of Sir Richard McBride and Mr. Bowser, and on the suggestion of Mr. — 
-P. Welch, the moneys had been so paid out?) A.—I would have to say no, if you put the whole — 


thing in that shape. 3 
Q.—wWell, let us have your own version of it. A.—I can say yes to some of it, in instal- 


ments; what I stated to.the Hon. Mr. Oliver was that the payment was not done inadvertently, 
but was done deliberately, and in pursuance of the practice that had been established with -: 
the Canadian Northern Pacific Railway for two years. I also stated that Mr. Gamble had — 
called the attention of Sir Richard McBride to it in the first instance, and that directions were 
given, presumably, that the practice followed in the case of the C.N.R. should obtain with | 2 
the P.G.E.R., and our estimates were paid thereafter. I had no further interview. Now, the a 
reference to Mr. Welch there is not correct; Mr. Welch came in at a later interview, perhaps i 
a year and a half or two years later. ss 

Q.—An eat with whom? A.—With Sir Richard, 

Q.—Yes? —<And I stated to Mr. Oliver that either Mr. Welch or General Stewart. were 
at that es or had been there at that time, but I did not know which if was. Mr. 3 
Welch says he was not there; if he was not, it was General Stewart who was there, but that 


~ we 


was later on. ; 
Q—What took place when either of those people were there? A.—That was in connection ma 
with the time when there was a bread-line in Vancouver. : _ 
Q—I am referring now to the overpayment of those moneys to the extent of $5,704, 000— 
what took place in that regard? A.—When I submitted my first estimate to Mr. Gamble, he Fe 
called my attention to this section that you have just read, subsection (d) of 9, Schedule AS 2 
and I informed him that the O.N.R. had got their estimates paid monthly, and we were a 
entitled to the same treatment, inasmuch as our agreement was on all fours with theirs. Mr. = 
Gamble said I would have to see the Prime Minister about that, and I saw Sir Richard — 
McBride, and there was a time when the estimates were held up for several months. -- : 
Q.—Well, what took place at the interview when Mr. Stewart or Welch was. present, was -. 
my question? A.—Welt, the question was at that time to put on more men. a 
Q.—You were putting on additional men? A.—So as to relieve the bread-line in Vancouver. 
Q.—What time was this? A.—TI could not fix that very definitely, but I think it was some 
time around estimate perhaps 19 or 26—some of. those estimates. . 4 
Q.—Hstimate 26—around 26—there was a time when the estimates were held up for two ye 
or three months? A.—Mr. Gamble did again insist upon this subsection (da) getting some — 
attention from the Executive, and I was required to appear; and I remember at this interview 
Mr. Bowser was present, and, as I say, I think that Mr. Welch or Mr. Stewart was around! 
there at that time; my own recollection is that it was Mr. Welch; I don’t know whether Mr. 
Welch will agree to that. 
Q.—Assuming that it was either Mr. Welch or General Stew ‘art, what took Sinceeat makes 
no difference which of them it was? A.—Well, the Prime Minister called in the Attorney-— 
.General, called him downstairs. 
Q—That is, the late Attorney-General, the Hon. W. J. Bowser? A.—Yes; and he said i 
that Mr. Gamble was calling his attention again to this subsection (d), and that there was “a 
some question raised—I think the question was mentioned, anyhow—that we were being paid — 
in excess of what we were warranted to under this subsection; and there was some discussion 
there, and I said we could not get along unless we got our payment as heretofore, and that 
the work would have to be curtailed, probably. Oh, Mr. Bowser said that would not do at all, 
because there was a very big bread-line in Vancouver now, and that would have to be relieved — 
in some way. The result, anyhow, was that we increased our pay-roll. I am speaking now, ; 
from recollection, but I think it was increased from about 3,000 men to 7,000, very considerabl. 
Q.—What month would that be? A—That would be around Hstimate 19 or 26, between 
those times. : ie 
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- Q.—This is the one where Mr. Gamble objected, is it? A.—Yes, that is the time he objected. 
- Q——And these certificates will show the increased cost? A.—I know there was a con- 
siderable increase. 
Q.—Have you got the estimates here? A.—Yes, sir. 
Q.— Well, now, did you put that whole thing on the bread-line in Vancouver? -A.—Oh, no, 
a general expediency. 
~ @.—It was the same practice that had operated from the very beginning, no difference at 
all? A.—HExactly. 
Q—What had the bread-line to do with it? A.—That simply accentuated the situation. 
Q.—You told me just a moment ago, when you got your first certificate and presented it 
aoe to Mr. Gamble, he objected, and he then went to Sir Richard McBride, when you were not 
: present, but the result was that you got your money; and that first certificate didn’t contain a 
F single dollar for a single stroke of work done on the construction? A.—I assume what is in 
it will show. ° 
Q.—Produce those certificates, please. 
The Secretary: Do you want them all? 
Mr. Taylor: I want the whole thing, every one of them; from the Finance Department 
as well. < 
Mr. Maclean: Mr. Taylor, have you the memo. here given by the Department of the Attorney- 
General to the Minister of Railways, referred to in the auditor’s report? 
Mr. Taylor: I have not got it, no; I do not know whether those things are confidential or 
not. If it is producible, I will produce it. 
Mr. Maclean: Will you kindly take a note of it, and I want the letter of the auditor to the 
Attorney-General’s Department requesting an opinion upon that section. 
Mr. Taylor: Now, Certificate No. 1—the certificates may all be filed as one exhibit—s9. 
. Pooley: How many are there, Mr. Taylor? 
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= Mr. Taylor: Forty-one, I think. 

E Mr. Maclean: Forty-one progress estimates, you call them. 

ws Mr. Taylor: They will be needed at the next branch of the investigation more fully than in 
= this branch. The first one is September 20th, 1912. The last one is December 28rd, 1915; and 


I will want the $6,000,000 loan certificates as well—there are six of them—this afternoon. 
Q.—Now, the first certificate, Mr. Tate, Certificate No. 1—— 
Mr. Maclean: These are the original certificates? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, these are the original certificates. The first is a certificate, or a claim for 
$46,845.21, signed by your Mr. Thomas on September 16th, 1912, all of which was paid to you. 
IT am not going to go into all these certificates, but just the first one, as I have referred to the 
first one not containing any work on.the road. Salaries and expenses, $29,000—— 

Mr. Maclean: Of course, we contend that this is part of the work of the construction of the 
railways. 
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1912, $29,710.76, that is out of a total certificate of $46,845.21 ; equipment, $8,428; office furniture, 
$1,279 ; office expenses, $1,874; general, $3,180; law, $75; stationery and printing, $1,186; executive 

and accounting, $1,158. I have not given the cents; that makes a total of $46,845. From which 

you will see there is no actual breaking ground or anything of that sort up to that first certificate, 

just as I stated. A.—But there was $29,000 of that which went for locational engineering, which 
is as near as you can get to breaking ground, and is, in a sense, a preliminary thereto. 

Q.—The certificates where Mr. Gamble first objected are Nos. 25 and 26; thereafter the 
matter again subsided and was not taken up for a time, according to the letters. I would like 
to get the date of those estimates so that the Committee can investigate it for themselves. Now, 
the two letters where Mr. Gamble discussed this matter; I want those; he did not discuss it 

S.. invhis report in regard to the first certificate at all. The letter is attached; it isa short letter, 
and there is no discussion about the proportion or anything else. 

Mr. Maclean: A letter from Mr. Gamble? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, a letter from Mr. Gamble; a letter is attached to every one of these, and 
one on the 16th of September, 1914, to wit, about a month after the declaration of war, and I 
5 think before there was any bread-line in Vancouver. I may say that the Kettle Valley construc- 
-* tion-work was going on all the next year. 


x Mr. Taylor: I understand your contention. Salaries and expenses from April to August, 
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Mr. Taylor: 16th September, 1914, war having been declared on the 4th of August. This 5 
his letter; these two letters differ from all other letters written: “I have the honour to hand — 
you Certificate No. 25, showing the estimated value of work performed by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway Company during the month of August last, and amounting to $1,427;186.79. 
The total value of certificates issued to date is $11,433,209.28, covering the outlay on construction Th: 
of 427 miles of line between North Vancouver and Fort George, for the whole of which distance ea 
work is in active operation. The total estimated distance between North Vancouver and Fort | 

: George is 480 miles. In this distance there remains unpurchased twenty-seven miles between 
White Cliff and Squamish, and twenty-six miles between 83-Mile and 111-Mile Creek, the latter 
point being 278 miles north of North Vancouver. There are at the present time engaged upon x 
this work a force of between 6,000 and 7,000 men. The total amount of guarantee—that is, eo 
$42,000 per mile of line for a distance of 480 miles—is $20,560,000. The estimated approximate — 
final cost is $27,811,927. Further, the amount required in excess of the guarantee to complete 
the road is $7,651,927. The whole of the work done to the 31st ultimate is $11,433,209, as above = 
stated; the percentage of work done, that is, the percentage of work done based upon the final a 
estimated cost of the line is 41.12 per cent. The approximate amount payable therefor under | ‘ 
section 9, chapter 3 of 1910, that is a mistake—section 9, chapter 34, 1912, is $8,289,792. The 
yalue of rolling-stock, plant, material, and supplies on hand is approximately $1,180,000.” There. _ a 
Mr. Tate, the amount payable approximately is $8,289,792, but you had received on that date — 
$11,433,209. A.—I should say Mr. Gamble put his value on that; I do not assume those figures 

> necessarily. ; 

Q.—You had the session with the Hon. the Premier, and the Hon. Mr. Bowser, and Mr. 
Stewart or Welch and yourself as a result of that letter of Mr. Gamble’s? A.—Well, now, I a 
don’t know about that. 

Q.—This is Certificate 25? A—I know that we only had one interview at which Mr. Bowser 
was present, and it may be that Mr. Gamble was voicing similar objections to that verbally 
before the letter was written; I could not say. : a 

Q.— You say, as the result of the Certificate, 25 and 26, you had this interview? A.—I didn’t 
E put it so definitely. We increased the number of men after this interview all right. : : 
w Q.—Well, as the result of the Certificate, No. 25 and 26, we will just see how that stands > aes 
F Certificate No. 25, 16th September, 1914, there were between 6,000 and 7,000 men working? | 

A.—Yes. . me: 
Q.—Then you had your conflicts? A.—The interview must have been before that, then. ae 
Q.—Well, we will see. These are the only two letters where he held you up; the certificates 


. 
‘ 


o> of the 19th October, 1914, there were between 6,000 and 7,000 men working just the same; the e 
Mu next one, on November 17th, 1914, there are 6,000 men working; I understood your evidence was 7 
> that you increased it from 3,000 to 4,000 up to 7,000? A.—That is my recollection. Er 
¥ A Q.—That is a mistake, is it? A.—No, it is not. You see, I am trying to place the date of 
Bs that interview with regard to those estimates, but I may be altogether wrong. oe . 
_ 


Q.—Will you place it again, so that we can-check it up? A.—I eannot, any more than to 5 
: say that there was one interview at which Mr. Bowser was present, and in which reference was i 
i Se made to the bread-line at Vancouver. 
Q.—The bread-line at Vancouver is something that would be after the war. 
Mr. Maclean: Not necessarily. ; 
Witness: I don’t really know. : 
Mr. Shatford: Before the war, conditions were appalling there long before the war, Mr. 3 
nS. Maclean. r 
Witness : In pursuance of that interview an officer was appointed at the instance of Mr. 2 
Bowser whereby this bread-line was relieved systematically; that official was appointed in — 33 
y oa ae ~ c < = ; i 
Vancouver; no doubt you can get the date of his appointment there; he worked in conjunction 


4% with Welch’s,office. A 
Mr. Taylor: I think you are entirely wrong in your year; you are referring to the Rev. 
Ireland, who was appointed after 1914. A.—I may be; I may be. a is 
. Q—No—appointed in 1915. You are entirely wrong in that, and there was no bread-line 
there up to the time of the war. am 


Mr. Maclean: Now, that is your evidence, Mr. Taylor, and it should not be taken down. : 


EEDINGS AND EVIDENCE. — 


~ . eS ’ 
‘ 


“1 ea - A 
ee Witness : But the interview at which Mr. Bowser was present, and the only interview that rhe 
recollect, was one at which this bread-line was discussed. 

~ Q:—Will you swear to any other date, or that it was no other date when the interview 
J might be, and we will check it up? A.—I could not do any better than that; my letters will 
_ show that I objected to our estimates being held up, and these letters will speak for themselves 
as to the dates. M2 
~ Q—I will tell you that these two letters are the only two letters containing reference to this 
particular feature in the certificate; you can take my word for it. A.—I am not disputing it 
at all. 

 Q— Certificates 25 and 26. 
Mr. Maclean: We are not disputing that, but then that is not admitting the fact. 

pe Mr. Taylor: Was there any other time that your estimates were held up by the Govern- 
i ment? A.—I think there was, and my letters will show; they were held up, if not by Gamble, 
at least by the Government. There was one time when they were held up. 

Q.—What is the date of that? A.—I cannot tell you; there was a telegram that I had the 
other day which refreshed my memory, in which we stated that if our estimates were not paid 
ae by 12 o’elock noon, we would let the whole men out without paying their wages. 

% Q.—But you cannot tell me the date of it? A.—That was the suggestion which was made. 


; Q.—I would like the date so that we can look it up; can you give me the year; was it 35 
before or after this interview, or what month was it in? Py 
a oe (Mr. Thomas: My idea was, August, 1914.) : 
ae Witness: I can produce the telegram itself, or a copy, after lunch; and there are letters, too. 


.- Q—At that time you had also 6,000 or 7,000 men working, and there was no objection to ¥ 
your certificates by the Government. engineer, Mr. Gamble; the total value of your certificates 
F received on the 14th of August were $10,006,000; the total value of your certificates received on 
a _ the 16th of September were $11,483,000, so you got $1,000,000 in the meantime? A.—I know we 
4 had trouble from time to time about getting our certificates released promptly. 
q We will take the one before; that is the certificate of the 16th of July, 1914, and between 
that and the August one you got considerably over $1,000,000; the difference between the two 

_  figures—well, the exact figure is $856,000. Now, could you give me another date when they 
: were not coming promptly every month? I will tell you that they were so prompt that it is “ey 
either the 14th or the 16th of every month that you got your certificates passed by the Depart- 2 
* ment. A.—I know that it is not the case; I will look it up in particular, though. 

; Q.—I see some on the 13th (of the month) and some on the 17th, and one on the 20th. We 

have the certificates here on the file; do you venture this statement that you did not get your 

regular certificates passed every month? ‘A.—Why, certainly I do. 

Q.—Will you be kind enough to indicate what month that occurred in? A.—I will bring my 
letters after lunch; I thought they were here, but they are not. Of course, towards the end 
our certificates came more slowly. 

Q.—Did you apply for them every month? A.—Oh, yes. 

Q:-You applied for them every month? < ‘5 

Mr. Maclean: If you look at these dates there, does that show when they were paid? 

Mr. Taylor: It shows when they were passed. I will have the Finance Department give 

us the information about that, and see when they were paid. Their records will synchronize. 

Mr. Maclean: You might find a hiatus there. +3 

Mr. Taylor: I don’t think we will; but we will see when we get the Finance Department 
ones here. ; 

Witness: There must have been considerable delay some time. 

Q.—The ones we have produced are from the Department of Railroads. The Orders in 
Council will be attached to the Finance Department ones telling exactly when they were put 
through. I am still referring to that $5,704,316.50—that is, the overpayment—and I will refer 
to what took place between you and the Hon. Mr. Oliver—I have passed the one interview. Did 

2 ~ you give as a reason to the Hon. Mr. Oliver that the reason these moneys were passed out to you 
-_ without regard to these proportions was that the bank was only giving 4% per cent. interest, and 
ee Mr. Welch had to pay 6 per cent. on his overdraft, and it was advantageous to have the money 
paid by the Government rather than have Welch increase his overdraft in the bank? A.—Not 
at the first interview. / 
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Q.—At any interview? A.—_Yes, that was mentioned at that other interview ; that 


one of the circumstances mentioned. 5} wes as 
Q.—You think that is a reason why the mandate of the Statute should be violated? A.—We 


did not put it that way at all; it was simply a reason for the exercise of an intelligent executive 

discretion; that is what it was... or ge 
Q.—Do you think that there is any executive discretion in that Statute? A.—Yes, I do. 
Q. which I have read? A.—Yes; for instance, Mr. Taylor, supposing the cost of the e 

work would only amount to $35,000 a mile, we would be entitled to the full value of those — 


certificates. ; cap 

Q.—I understood you to agree with me upon the basis that that Statute, if construed 
properly, means the observation of certain proportions. ; te 

Mr. Maclean: Now, I will say that it does not mean anything of the kind; and I am going © 
to take the position that the provision is absolutely senseless; that after the word “ justifiable” 
it is a mere collection of incoherent words. Ve 
Mr. Taylor: Who prepared that agreement, Mr. Tate? A.—Mr. Bowser, I presume, prepared _ 
the agreement with Judge Phippen; I mean the form of agreement; Judge Phippen was chief 
counsel for the Canadian Northern, and that is when that clause was settled. We simply had to 
take that clause from the Canadian Northern verbatim. 3 

Q.—You had nothing to do with the preparation of that agreement? A.—Not the slightest. 

Q.—You are a railway counsel, are you not? A.—Yes. ay 

Q.—And a barrister, practising your profession for a good many years? A.—For over twenty @ 
years, since 1893. rs” 

Q.—And your experience has been in connection with railway-work, largely railway-work? 
A,— Altogether, since 1895. ‘ gat 

Q.—You do not wish to withdraw your statement to me in regard to your opinion as to the 
construction of that paragraph, do you, given a short while ago? A.—I didn’t give you my 
opinion. 

Mr. Pooley: I did not think Mr. Tate was called as an expert on law. 

Witness: I could not give you an opinion like that. What I did say was that the word 
“ proportion ”’ was intended to have some significance. I still say, in spite of the word ** pro- m 
portion,” if-this work didn’t cost any more than $35,000 a mile, we were entitled to have the 
full amount of the monthly estimate. ; ee ai 

Mr. Taylor: When you had your interview as the result of Mr. Gamble’s action with the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Bowser, your argument to them was that you wanted to be treated the 
Same as the Canadian Northern? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—Your argument was not the same that has been suggested, that the proportion could not 
be observed? A.—Oh, there was not any argument; I simply stated that the Canadian Northern 
had received the full amount of the estimate, and we expected the same treatment. Sir Richard 
McBride did not argue with me; he said: “ Well, I will see Mr. Gamble about it.” 

Q.—The certificates were Exhibit 39. 

Witness: You see, there is another expression in this jumble of words that Mr. Maclean calls 
them—material and supplies purchased for the railway; of course, there was perhaps the best 
part of $1,000,000 worth of material and supplies being sent for the proceeding with the work, 
and no doubt the engineer had that in his mind when passing these first estimates. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Tate has stated, or at least assumed, that the word “ pro- a 
portion”? has some significance, and that the line only cost $35,000 a mile complete; don’t you 
think that the section means that the moneys for work done would only be paid under that 
subsection in proportion to the work done, or to be done, pending the completion of the line? ; 

Mr. Maclean: Only the proportion until the line was completed? A.—Until the line was_ <a 
completed—of course we would be entitled to the full amount. 4 

Q.—After the full completion of the line? A.—Yes. 

Q.—But not before the line was completed? A.—Oh, no; we were entitled to our estimates i 
every month. j . =a 
a8 bah ae ee Here] vapeeete N ee: month pending the completion? A.—Supposing 4 BY 

: ot be entitled to payment out of one-third of the © 
proceeds; supposing that the cost was $35,000 a mile only, that would mean one-third of the — 
total amount of the proceeds. + en 
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Q. Pepe dtne the completion? A.—Yes. ee 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Tate, I understand the position your Company took in regard to that 2; 
ction; do you take the position that the Government took it in this way: that it was a mere 
mble of words and could be ignored? A.—Oh, no; the Government didn’t take that position, 
ecause it was their own Act. 

: Q.—Neither party at the time.of the interview took that position? A.—Oh, no; it didn’t 
oe amount to any argument at all. I simply said to Sir Richard McBride that Mr. Gamble had 
= - called my attention to the provision of this clause intending a proportionate payment, and that 
Pol understood the Canadiah Northern had secured the full amount of their monthly estimate 
under a precisely similar subsection, and that we were expecting the same treatment; and he 
_ simply said: “I will see Mr. Gamble about it.” There was not really an argument. ‘The thing 
was never argued at all from a legal point of view as to the legal interpretation of it. 

Ar _ The Chairman: After Mr. Gamble went on record in the matter in the way you have stated, 
was the issue ever then faced, whether this was the intention of the section, or if it had a joker : 
- in it? A.—No; but what was considered at that interview was the expediency—what was the es 
33 best thing to do at the then juncture; and Mr. Bowser said that the work should not be allowed 

3 to stop, and Sir Richard McBride agreed, and we were agreed. 

Q@.—Was there any discussion as to the powers that the parties had under this section? 
_A.—No; it was just a question of expediency and what-was the best thing that could be done 
in the interests of all parties. 

@.—And in the discussion was the question ever raised whether they had power to do it or 
not? A.—No; there was no legal interpretation, as I said, placed upon it—that is, when I was 
present; of course, I left Sir Richard McBride and Mr. Bowser there with Mr. Gamble. 

Q.—Let me understand. I am talking about the time after Mr. Gamble had put himself on 
record by this letter where he took the position that the thing was illegal? A.—yYes. 
 .Q.—After that date was this issue ever faced or discussed by anybody to your knowledge? 
_A.—No, not on the legal interpretation. i 

Mr. Taylor: Then, as far as you know, the first time that any contention has been put 
forward that clause (d) is a jumble of words is Mr. Maclean’s contention this morning in this 
room? A.—Oh, no; I could not answer that question, but at the first time that it was ever 
mentioned that we were overpaid to the extent mentioned in the auditor’s report—that is, Price, 
- Waterhouse & Company’s report—would be when it was suggested, I think, by Mr. Oliver last 
Session. 

Q.—Now we will pass to another matter, unless you wish to say anything more with regard 
to that $5,704,000. 

The Chairman: Mr. Taylor, can I see that letter of Mr. Gamble’s for a minute? 

Mr. Taylor: Certificates 25 and 26; if you gentlemen will take a note of them, you will 
- probably need to refer to them. 

Mr. Maclean: Do you say there was a letter attached to each one of the reports from Mr. 
Gamble? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 

The Chairman: Didn’t you know that the engineer was protesting? A.—0Oh, yes; but I 
- don’t think I saw those letters. b 

Q.—So when you saw this document you knew that he was taking that position? A.—yYes; 
I was asked to see the Prime Minister and Attorney-General about that very question. , 

Q.—And you say, when you got down to meet them, it was a question of expediency ? 
A.—Yes, that is my recollection. I think that if legal opinion had been sought the Prime 
- Minister or Attorney-General would have requested me to put myself in writing. 
Mr. Hall: I would like to get that date as definitely as possible; when you say you saw 
4 Mr. Bowser, you just saw him once? A.—Yes. 
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im Q.—And that it was after those letters? A.—That was once in Sir Richard McBride's office | P 
and during the time when Sir Richard McBride was Prime Minister. Of course, I saw Mr. “4 
Bowser afterwards. when he became Prime Minister. 2) 


ig Mr. Hall: That is not in issue; I am trying to fix that date, when it was after those letters. 
_ "A.—Yes, the date was after those letters. 

) Mr. Maclean: What letters do you refer to? 

‘Mr. Hall: The letters attached to Certificates 25 or 26. 
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Mr. Taylor: Well, we will come to the next subject-matter. You have heard Exhib 
read, the letter of Mr. Oliver to Mr. P. Welch stating that on January 14th, 1916, $316,016.80. 
was paid for interest on account of the Company in respect of the guaranteed bonds? A.—Ye 

Q.—And January 18th, 1917, $42,044.08 paid by the Government in respect of their guarantee 
and your defaulted interest; a total of $1,053,827.27. Now, I should judge that it is important — 
to know the capacity of Foley, Welch & Stewart and the P.G.E.R. to carry on that work ; and 
the Committee would like to know, in order that they may make proper recommendations to the — 
Legislature, what is the reason that the Government has had to pay this interest, and Foley, ¥ 
Welch & Stewart under their guarantee, and your Company under its guarantee and in its — 
financial position, was not able to pay its own debts? A.—I will have to make a general state- — 
ment in answer to that question. When we took this contract we relied upon, and we were 
entitled to de so, certain sources of income. One was the sale of our townsites. Now, through ae 
the financial conditions that followed very shortly after the making of our contract, everything — 4 
went flat in. Vancouver, and in British Columbia, and, in fact, in Canada generally, so that we a 
never sold a single foot of land that we had acquired for the townsites. The other sources of 
revenue, or income, that we expected to have, and to rely upon, was a subsidy which had been 
promised by the Dominion Government of $12,000 a mile, and there had been a similar subsidy | 
which had been actually paid to the Canadian Northern Pacific under similar legislation, and 
we relied upon those two sources. Now, in townsite lands, speaking approximately, we expended uy 
about $2,000,000, and in the ordinary course of things, if the real-estate market had maintained — 
itself, as it had been doing, we would have probably got anywhere from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 . 
for that expenditure. That was done in the case of the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern; they very largely implemented their construction account through the sales of their 
townsites; we relied upon that. Those two things failing us we were unable to finance. In = 
addition to those two items, there is the fact that the price ot labour went up, and the price : 
of material almost doubled, so that all these things militated against the undertaking to such | 
an extent that Foley, Welch & Stewart found themselves: unable to finance the construction; — 
that is briefly the condition. : Me Re 

Q.—We will discuss those matters separately. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway in British 


Columbia got no subsidy, did it, from the Province? A.—It did from the Dominion. = 
Q.—I am talking about the Province. A.—No. es 
\ - 


Q.—And it got from the Dominion how much? A.—%5 per cent. of the cost of construction. — 
Q.—You got a subsidy of $42,000 per mile and a loan of $6,000,000 from the Provincial 
Government? : is 
Mr. Maclean: Which we didn’t get. : : 
Mr. Taylor: I don’t know what Mr. Maclean means by saying “which we didn’t get”; they 
are getting it right along. A.—Yes, that is all right. < i 
Q.—It has not been held back from them. Now let us go ahead with the facts as they are — 
to-day. You have $42,000 per mile and a loan besides of $6,000,000 from the Province, not from — 
the Dominion? A.—Yes. ine 
Q.—!Is your condition much worse than the Grand Trunk Pacific? A.—Oh, yes, considerably ~ 
worse, because the Grand Trunk Pacific was all financed before the war broke out, and before 
this financial stringency overtook the world. Bat 
Q.—Well, let that go. I think it is apart from the matter. You expected a subsidy from 

the Dominion Government; have you anything in writing which would show that you have the © 
slightest reason to expect any such subsidy from. the Dominion Government? A.—We have no- 
official writing, but I am satisfied that General Stewart has got perhaps informal letters. a 
Q.—Have you seen any? A.—No, I have not. _ : 
Q.—That is one reason. The next point, you referred to the covenant of Foley, Welch & 
Stewart? A.—Pardon me, I should have mentioned also the depreciation in the sale of those | 
guaranteed securities. We sold those securities at one time at par; they are now being quoted 
at 74. 
= x ia 

Q.—It does not make any difference now, you have $18,000,000 as the result of the sale of 
them, didn’t you? A.—Yes. | “a 
Q.—They sold very well after you raised the interest from 4 to 4% per cent.? A.—Yes, they 

sold very well. ; 5 ag 


amg 
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—Just about as well as most of the securities that have been sold for several years by 
Province? A.—We were unable to dispose of the remaining $6,000,000 securities. 
HO: —I mean, the guaranteed securities were just about as good as the Province has sold any 
- for several years past? A.—Oh, I think so. 
~  @.—No, we have no complaint on that score. We will get down to the covenant of Foley, 
Ps Welch & Stewart; that is beyond any question. At paragraph 7, Schedule A, agreement, sub- 
_ paragraph (7), and subparagraph (i), the preceding paragraph; this paragraph (j) has never 
ceased to exist. It is not wiped out at the time the road is completed. Most of these paragraphs 
are, but this paragraph is not: “The firm, meaning Foley, Welch & Stewart, will agree to 
“ indemnify the Government against all payments which it may make under the terms of this 


a the Company, and against al! interest which this agreement provides that the Company will 
repay, and against all costs which the Government will pay in enforcing these securities, and 
when the same are payable.’ There is Foley, Welch & Stewart’s guarantee, and I am dealing 
~ with the financial possibility of the Company going on and completing this road; so far they have 
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— not put, subject to what you said yesterday, any money into this concern at all? A.—Of course, 
Mr. Welch can speak as to that authoritatively. 
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Q—Now, those who guaranteed the Company have been called upon to pay $1,053,827.27, 


3 and we had yesterday $163,800 which was overpaid on the bonds and which has not been 
4 returned; we had $85,521.98, and we discussed the $5,704,316.50 this morning. Now, as to the 
4 ~$1,053,827.27, are Foley, Welch & power prepared to return that money to the Government? 
/  A—Forthwith? 

= @.—Within any reasonable time, yes? A.—Yes; as soon as the war is over and times 
3 ; improve, and business revives, I am satisfied that Foley, Welch & Stewart will carry this thing 

to a successful completion, and nobody else can do it so well. 

oe @.—I am simply talking about this amount of interest the Province has been called upon to 
3 pay. A.— Well, of course, they cannot pay it now; if they could, they would not have called upon 


1 


the Province to pay it. 
@.—You are not prepared to carry out your covenant in the said paragraph (j) of paragraph 
7 of that agreement? A.—Not at the moment. 
Q.—Are you prepared to put up security to Government? A.—Mr. Taylor, we have given 

- the Government everything we got from the Government. We have given them a mortgage on 
everything we possess, whether owned by the Railway Company or the Development Company. 
‘ee Q.—There is the subparagraph, are you-prepared to give security to the Government for the 
repayment of those moneys which the Government have been calied upon to pay? A.—We cannot 
give them anything more than they have got; they have taken all we have, 

Mr. Pooley: Are you referring to’ the Railway Company or the firm of Foley, Welch & 

Stewart? 

Mr. Taylor: Foley, Welch & Stewart. A.—yYou will have to ask Mr. Welch about the firm 
of Foley, Welch & Stewart. ; 
a ' Mr!’Pooley: I understand he is not a member of the firm? A—No. But so far as the 
Railway Company and the Development Company are concerned, we have given everything 
we have got to the Government; they have a mortgage on all we possess. 
E Mr. Taylor: Referring.to what a member of the Committee has said, do I understand that 
: 
: 
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-you cannot speak for Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—As to their financial ability? 

Q.—Yes? A.—No. 

Q.—To earry out the guarantees? A.—No more than you could, Mr. Taylor; I know in a 
2 general way what the financial standing is. : 


& Q.—I show you a letter of the 14th February, 1917. A —I know what my belief is. 
7 Q.—That is your letter, isn’t it? A.—That is my letter. 

¥ ~Q.—Yes, that is your letter. 

ce a Mr. Maclean: Putting it in? 


Mr. Taylor: Yes, I certainly am. 

Mr. Maclean: It is in; what is the date of it? 
Mr. Taylor: ist February, 1917. 

(Document marked “* Exhibit 40.”’) 
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Mr. Maclean: Mr. Tate to whom? 3 no oh a 
Mr. Taylor: To the Hon. J ohn Oliver, re order for steel rails. Now, there are some letters, 
and that is to go in with them. ; ; EA 
he Mr. Maclean: Why not read that now? . se 
Mr. Taylor: It would be petter to read the other first, if you don’t mind. I think theresa 
is only one other letter which is necessary just now. eee 
Witness: It is about some question of steel rails. : 

Mr. Taylor: Being $1,250,000 in amount? A.—Yes. One of those letters is Mr. Oliver's, 
z too. ay, 
Q—yYou wanted the Government to guarantee the United States Steel Company, or what- _ 3 

ever its proper name is, for your order of $1,250,000, approximately, of steel rails? A.—yYes. 
Q.—In that connection you svrote the Hon. Minister asking him to give the guarantee? | , 
A—Yes, because Mr. Welch, he said a . 
Q.—Pardon me, I am not going into that feature of it; he gave you a letter of Sth — 
February, 1917, which will be Exhibit 41. ra a ‘ 
Mr. Maclean: 41 is a letter from ae 
Mr. Taylor: The Hon. John Oliver to Mr. Tate. We are now discussing its connection — 
with Foley, Welch & Stewart and their rights, and as to his answering for them. ia 
Mr. Maclean: What is the date? a 
Mr. Taylor: Sth February, 1917. Mr. Oliver's letter to Mr. Tate, referring to. these steel 
rails, reads as follows: “ Referring to your letter in which you informed me that the mills am 
with whom your Company placed an order for steel for the completion of the railway to E.. 
Fort George are, before proceeding for delivery, asking for an unconditional guarantee from 
the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart, which you state that the latter firm are unwilling to * 
give. You also state that the firm of Foley, Welch, & Stewart are asking that the Government — 
ky furnish its guarantee to be paid out of the proceeds of the loan of last session. In reply, ins 
x would say that as the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart. have already guaranteed the construction — 
. and equipment of the line of the railway for which this steel is required, and without which — 
ot the railway cannot be constructed, equipped, and operated, this unwillingness on the part of a 
the firm to meet requirements, and endeavour to share the responsibility thrown upon this 
Government, indicates the unwillingness of the firm to carry out its contract with the Gov- ie 
ernment. There is no authority under the “Loan Act” of last year for the Government to — 
make or enter into such a guarantee, as you suggest; and although I am willing to admit a 
that the intent of the Statute might be held to cover such a proposition, yet in view of the 
evident reluctance of the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart to carry out their obligations, I | 


oe. 


a _ prefer to know now rather than at a later date whether the guarantee of this firm is effective — 
Se or not. For the above reasons I decline to take any action along the line you suggest. This_ . 
a is Exhibit 41. Now Exhibit 40, Mr. Tate’s answer. A.—Is that the whole letter—excuse me, a 
ee no. ; 3 
: Q.—Surely it is. A.—There is another part to that letter. ix a 
fs Q.—Do you think so? Come and look at it. A.—From the one I have. - sf 
es Q.—Will you produce the one you have got, please? A.—I will. om 
Li 4 Q.—This morning? A.—In the ending paragraph; this letter is without prejudice to your. 5 


rights under the “ Loan Act,” all of which are preserved. - a 
Mr. Maclean: That is the difficulty of copies. Something is often added to an original — 


2 ‘etter which does not appear in the carbon copy. ‘a 
? / Mr. Taylor: Is that another letter? A.—No, it is the same letter; that letter is all right, 
cs so far a8 it goes. a 
= ; - Q.—Yes, you are right; there are two copies of the letter here. You have the one with 
Ay the other paragraph in? A.—Yes. — 
Q.—Apparently the same letter, that is right? A.—Yes. 3 
Q.—It is apparently the same letter with an added paragraph. T will just check that over. 
I think, Mr. Chairman, it is the same letter with an added paragraph. This letter is without | 
prejudice. ‘ya 
S Mr. Maclean: ‘“ Think ”—we say there is no doubt about it. : 


Mr. Taylor: “This letter is without prejudice and is not to be construed as in any way 
affecting the contractual obligations existing as between the Government and the railway, and the 


ninent and the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart, or as affecting in any way the rights of 
a me ‘Railway. Company under the provisions of the ‘Loan Act’ of last session.” 

The Chairman: You had better mark that as exhibit instead of the other one. 

Mr. Taylor: Apparently the Hon. Oliver changes his mind after writing the first letter. 

j Q.—Now, you reply, you are speaking for Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—For Foley, Welch 
ne Stewart, yes. 

F ~ Q—Now, your reply on that subject is as follows: “To the Hon. John Oliver, re order 
- for steel rails. I am in receipt of your esteemed favour of the 8th inst. on this subject; with 
; respect to my letter of the 7th inst., Mr. Welch points out that it is liable to convey a wrong 
impression in so far as it states that the firm were unwilling to furnish the guarantee 
required. They are unable, not unwilling to do so. I quote from his letter, which I have 
bs had the pleasure of reading to you, as follows: ‘It is not a case of unwillingness, but inability. 
E The only means the Company have of paying for the steel is out of the proceeds of the 
4 “oan Act” last session. We feel that your letter to the Minister does not set out the true 
- position, that we are not unwilling to act in reference to the order. We are willing to do 
everything in our power to complete the road.’ ” 

The Chairman: Is that a quotation from Mr. Welch’s letter? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, that is a quotation from the letter. 
= Witness: I should like, if you will allow me, Mr. Taylor, to explain the reason why 
those letters were written at all. ; 

Q.—Go ahead. A.—Well, Mr. Welch came over to see the ini John Oliver, and Mr. 
Oliver’s statements to Mr. Welch were of such a nature that he went back to Vancouver think- 
ing that the Government proposed to take all sorts of drastic proceedings against this line. 
ethe guarantee for the steel had actually been given last November by the firm of Foley, Welch 
 & Stewart. He said: ‘“ What position will we be in if the Government try to foreclose us 
with this steel on our hands? We cannot stand for it; we won’t do it.” Then I wrote that 
. letter. 

Q—I am dealing with an entirely different point, and a very important one. I assume, 
as I told you before; that one of the great purposes of this inquiry is to ascertain just how 


x ~ 


far your Company, and Foley, Welch & Stewart, on its guarantee, are able to go on and | 


complete this important public project. 
Mr. Maclean: Is that within the scope ef this inquiry? I do not say that it is not. 

Mr. Taylor: I assume that it is the purpose of this inquiry to go into it. 
{ Mr. Maclean: I don’t know what may be done afterwards, but I am talking about the 
- present position of the inquiry. 
a Mr. Taylor: The Government direction is there, and it covers that point. 
: Mr. Maclean (reading motion of the House): There is not a word here about inquiring 
into the financial ability of Foley, Welch & Stewart to implement their guarantee; there is 
- not a word about it; it is not within the scope of the inquiry at all. 
‘ Mr. Taylor: I imagine this Committee is sitting with a definite purpose in mind 


. Mr. Maclean: They are sitting here under the powers conferred on them by the Legis- 
lature, and under no other powers; they have no right to go beyond the powers given to them: 
i Mr. Taylor: I do not wish to get into discussion at all, but the Committee is sitting here 


“+o inquire into all matters directly or indirectly relating to the construction of the Pacific 
Great Hastern Railway.’ I imagine that it is the purpose of this Committee, amongst other 
- things, to find out just how far the Government should interfere, by legislation or otherwise, 
-with the prosecution of the contract by the present contractors. 

% The Chairman: As far as my view is concerned, I do not think there is any doubt about 
- it that it comes within the scope and the authority of the Committee. 

Mr. Taylor: If they are as helpless to carry on this contract as your letters say they 

are, it is a very important point, I should think, to ascertain that fact. You say that they 
cannot pay the interest and that they cannot make good with this guarantee. 
Mr. Pooley: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this question should be asked of the parties 
themselves, and should not be asked of a lawyer; get it first-hand instead of hearsay from Mr. 
4 Tate. Mr. Tate does not know anything about Foley, Welch & Stewart except what he is told. 
I will suggest that the Committee reserve that question for Mr. Welch and get it first-hand. 
We do not want any hearsay. 
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The Chairman: I think that Mr. Tate with his intenaon would be A eouineteat 
enough to tell us what he knows about it, bearing in mind what you say (Ir. Pooley), “but 
do not say that it is his version whicl is the most important. — * 

Mr. Pooley: De I understand you to say that you will accept hearsay evidence? 53 

The Chairman: I do not think it is hearsay evidence; he has already told us some of ‘nis = 
information with regard to it. > 

Mr. Taylor: You took the responsibility of sending that letter, Exhibit 40, which I have just 
filed, to Mr. Oliver? A.—Quite so. What I say is this: that Foley, Welch & Stewart cannot 
at the present time, gentlemen, proceed with the financing of this railway owing to the war. ~ 
conditions obtaining, and all we want is the guarantee of the Government to tide: us over ouctl 
time of stress and difficulty. And if we get that we will be able to bring the road to a successful | a 

Mr. Taylor: I was dealing with the question of $1,000,000-odd interest which we have paid E 
for your Company. Can you or Foley, Welch & Stewart put up proper security for it; are you — 
willing to do that to guarantee the Government against the payment of that money? A-—My 
instructions are that they cannot make payment of it at the present moment. 

Q.—Are they. willing to give the proper security? A.—Foley, Welch & Stewart | are not — 
asking for any exceptional treatment, nothing but the ordinary indulgence accorded to every one Ss 
at the present time. A is 

Q.—Are they in any way willing to give the security? A.—Well, you will have to ask Mr. be 
Welch as to the security part. 

Mr. Maclean: So far as the Company is concerned, as Mr. Tate has told you, the Government ms 
have the security now, everything that the Company have got? A.—Yes. : i. 

Mr. Pooley: Let me just make a suggestion: When you speak of the (Otnnenee speak of — 
the Railway Company, if you are referring to the Railway Company; and when you speak of a 
Foley, Welch & Stewart, speak of the firm. a 

Mr. Maclean: They have given not only the security of the Railway Cemceny, but the 
Development Company. : 

Witness: The Railway Company and the Development Company have given all the assets 
they have got in the Province of British Columbia, and they could not walk off to-day with oa 
5 cents of cash. : “s 4 

Mr. Taylor: Now, Mr. Tate, your counsel has said that the Company has given all it a 
possesses to this Government? A.—Yes. aa 

Q.—And all that the Company possesses is what the Government has already paid for; is | 
that not true? A.—No, it is not true. : a 

Q. ad exhausted that point; who has invested a 5-cent piece in ene Com-— 
panies’ Eres assets other than the Government of British Columbia? 

Mr. Maclean: Which Company are you referring to? 

Mr. Taylor: Pacific Great Eastern Company. 

Witness: We have got these assets that the Government never paid for. We have got 122 x 
acres of water-front on the Indian reserve at Squamish which is worth millions of dollars. 

Q.—Which your Company has not paid for? -A.—It is paid for, every cent; why do you 
make that statement? We have a certificate of indefeasible title. y: z 

Mr. Maclean: That is the Railway Company? A.—The Development Company. a 

Mr. Pooley: The different Companies should be distinguished; there is the Development . 

. Company, the Railway Company, and Foley, Welch & Stewart. cs 

Mr. Taylor: Do that, please; I am talking about the Pacific Great Eastern. A.—Yes? : 4 

Q.—Who has invested a 5-cent piece in any of the existing assets of the Pacific Great Hastern — ; 
Railway Company other than the Government of British Columbia? A.—I say that Foley, Welch 
& Stewart have. 

, Q.—Where_ have they done it, how much? A.—Well, they have—I could not say how much eis 
without reference to Mr. Gamble’s estimate. You take the hold-back against Mr. Welch todays 
there is $750,000 that is not paid him. 
i ies allow me a moment—the only possibility of Foley, Welch & Stewart, as such? 4 

—yYes ae: 

Q.—Investing the money would be the 40,000 shares that they paid up? .A.—I know anything! 
that is due to Mr. Welch must have been advanced by Foley, Welch & Stewart. 


Yes. = Holey. Welch & Serve and Welch are the same thing? A.—No; but Welch—— r 
Q Sait hey are, we want to know it right now. A.—Welch had to get his estimates paid; ; 
ie 1e Government didn’ t pay them, Foley, Welch & Stewart had to pay them. 
~ Q.—Under what arrangement was that? A.—Well, because P. Welch is a member of the 
4 m that gave this covenant to the Government under clause 4 of the agreement. : " 
= ses -Q.—But under what arrangement; if P. Welch doesn’t get his pay from the P.G.E.R., does ; a 
Foley, Welch & Stewart have to pay Welch? A.—Yes. 
 Q.—Under what arrangement? A.—There is no arrangement, except the arrangement of 
ommon sense. 
Q.—You don’t mean to say that Foley, Welch & Stewart are interested in a contract with 
ie Company under the name of P. Welch; if so, they are violating sections 110 and 118 of the 5 
Railway Act.” A.—That has nothing to do with it; the firm have got to produce that road ry 
n connection with the guarantee. ; 
. Q—We have the situation that Welch has that contract in his sole liability and his sole 
interest? A.—Yes. 
A Q.—And Timothy Foley and John Stewart, if they are interested with him, are violating the 
— “Railway Act,” sections 110 and 118; which is it? A.—Better ask him that. 

ze Q.— Beg pardon? A.—You can ask Mr. Wehch that. 
Q.—If it comes to that, I stop that point here. A.—Any money that we didn’t get from the 
Government we would have to get it from Foley, Welch & Stewart. 


yar - Mr. Taylor: There is another letter connected with 40 and 41; I had better file it. 

Be ~ The Chairman: What moneys were put in the construction, outside of the Government? 

- Mr. Maclean: There must be $700,000 or $800,000 there, anyway, not given by the 
Be Government. : 


Witness: I was going to give a list of the lands upon which we were giving a mortgage to 
Br the Government. 
- .- Mr. Taylor: Who have placed moneys into the assets of the Pacific Great Eastern Company 
other than the Government, and other than the $40,000 paid in on the shares? A.—Foley, Welch 
 & Stewart. 


as _ Q.—How have they done it? A.—They-have done it by advancing money out of their own 
funds, firm ees 
ee Q.—How? A.—As it was required. Take, for instance, these Indian reserves at Squamish. 


The money was advanced by Foley, Welch & Stewart; where did they get it? Not from Welch, 
not from the Government. 

_ Q.—Have you an account in the books of the P.G.H.R. with Foley, Welch & Stewart? 
i. _.NO. 

_  Q.—How can you talk about them advancing money to the P.G.E.R. if there is not an 

account in your books showing that you owe them? A.—Mr. Taylor, I cannot answer that 
p question ; I can tell you the facts, that when we paid the Howe Sound Company $1,100,000 for 
_ their holdings, where did we get the money? Not from the Government. That is Foley, Welch 

ee —& Stewart’s money. 

ro Q.—You are talking about ‘‘ we”; as Mr. Pooley has pointed out, that ““we” means the P-G. 

f _ Development Company ; they were the parties that bought those holdings, and I want the Railway 
_ Company. A.—The Development Company had no funds or assets; and the money provided to 
buy out the whole Howe Sound Development Company was provided by Foley, Welch & Stewart. 

= Q.—Mr. Tate, you surely cannot want to mix up in this inquiry with the land speculations 

of the P.G.B. Development Company, which is a real-estate and townsite company. 

~ Mr. Maclean: Mr. Taylor, you were dealing with the question of security that had been 

- given the Government. We stated that we gave you the security of all the holdings of the 

2 Development Company, and that Foley, Welch & Stewart put into that Development Company 

- something between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. Now, we say we wanted that offered to you as 

security. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, in the first place, the P.G.H. Development Company has not or could not 

E give security to the Government for anything. 

+ Mr. Maclean: It has right here. 

. Mr, Taylor: Just a moment, please; I am asking Mr. Tate, has it or not given security? 

a Mr. Maclean: The Railway Company? 


Mr. Taylor: The Development Company ; the P.G. B. Devloowunt Company. A—Yes, | 
all its property to the Government. va 
Q.—Exetuted? A.—Executed. 
Q.—You have in mind the Development Company? A.—Yes, sir. 
Q.—Now, the Development Company has what properties? A.—The Development Compan 
has the following properties: 1,200 acres on the Indian reserve, Squamish; 509 lots in the — 
townsite of Squamish; 3,000 feet of foreshore ‘at Squamish; 140 acres of foreshore and 149° 
acres of foreshore, known respectively as Lots 427 and 4272, all at Squamish, in the harbour | 
of Squamish. ia 
Q.—You say there has been executed a mortgage by the Development Company? Ayes “ae 
Q.—That is with respect to the $6,000,000 loan? A.—Yes. : 3 
Q.—Not in respect of the $18,000, 000 at all? A.—Oh, no, in respect of the loan. ee 
Q.—How much have you been paid on account of the $6,000,000 loan to date, how much? — 
A.—$1,000,000, approximately. ; 3 4 
Q.—So that there is $5,000,000 of that money that has never been aid by the Governmenas re 
to you yet? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And the Development Company, and the Railway Company, and the shares of ‘the E 
Railway Company are the security for that $1,000,000? a 
Mr. Maclean: The shares to the extent of $12,000,000. 
Mr. Taylor: The shares in the Railway Company are the security for the $1,000,000 and 
the $5,000,000 yet to come? A.—No; 49 per cent. of the stock ,of the Railway Company anda 3 
49 per cent. of the stock of the Development Company; but that is a different thing from ae 
mortgage. We could give a second mortgage. 
Q.—That is the mortgage security by the Development Company? A.—yYes. _ 
‘Q.—That mortgage of the Development Company and the. Railway Company, together with 
the 49 per cent. of the stock of the Development Company and 49 per cent. of the stock of the 3 
Railway Company, is the security for the $1,000,000 already paid and the $5,000,000 yet to come? — 
A.—Plus $2,000,000 stock that the Railway Company have given to the Province as a bonus. 
Q.—In the Railway Company? A.—yYes. (a 
Mr. Pooley: Mr. Tate has something else. ° 
Witness: At Cheekye, 0.96 acres; at Cheakamus, 56 acres; Pemberton, 120 acres; Anderson 
Lake, 176 acres; Lillooet, 320 acres, 52 acres, and 70 acres; Williams Lake, 148.8 acres, 480, 
318, 320, 101, 145, 165 acres; Peace River, 64 acres, 64 acres, 64 acres. 
Mr. Pooley: I understand that you:have paid for all those lands, the Development Company? 
A.—Clear title. 
The Chairman: One thing I don’t understand, Mr. Tate, about that; does that morteiean 
on those lands from the Development Company only cover the advance of the $6,000,000 loan, — 
or does it cover the bond issue? A.—No, just the $6,000,000 loan. s = rh 
Mr. Maclean: It is a mortgage given under the provisions of section 14 of the “ Loan Act,” E 
which is chapter 88 of the Act of 1916. ; 
The Chairman: That is a short way of getting at it. ; a E 
Mr. Shatford: When will this be released—on the payment of the $6,000,000? A.—Yes; © 
when it is paid we will be entitled to call for a reconveyance of that to us. 
The Chairman: Your question was on the question of security, and Mr. Tate in reply to” 
that has given a security which was for an entirely different matter. I just did not get it in — 
- my head. : s 
Witness: As far as the Railway Company is concerned, it has no more security to offer y 
because you have all we have got. ax 
The Chairman: You have the equity in that land after the $6,000,000 loan is paid? Av * 


=> 


Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: I impressed upon Mr. Tate the necessity of pointing out the policy of the 
Company and Foley, Welch & Stewart to carry out their guarantee, and hence their ability. to. 
go on and finish that road; and in that connection he said the Company had given its assets— 
it had no assets, but it had given everything it had; but it had no assets outside of certain 
assets which had been given—it had given everything to the Government. ‘That is, the Railw 7 
Company. And then I asked him what assets did they have other than what they had give 
to them (meaning thereby other than what they had been given by the Government). Th 
‘ il 
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_ says they had given a mortgage on their lands; then, to follow that up, I find it is a mortgage 
| hat the Development Company and the Railway Company joined in to secure the $1,000,000 
_ which has been paid out of this $6,000,000. And when the Railway Company pay that loan, 


is, the Development Company will then be out no money or no security. Therefore the conclusion ¥ 
z I would take, and would ask the Committee to take, from all that would be, when he says that Fi 
the Railway Company has given all it has by way of security to the Government, it is only ‘ or: 
giving back what the Government gaye to them; and the Development Company will eventually ee: 
suffer no loss of security. 5 8 
ae The Chairman: It will follow, as far as their interest in the bonds is concerned, that the a 
By Government will have no recourse against the lands of the Development Company. : 4 
__, Witness: You would have on the equity. as 

/. * Mr. Hall: Im what way? A—By judgment. ie 
4 - | Mr. Taylor: In what possible way by judgment? Here is $1,053,827 interest which we - 
= fave paid over for the Pacific Great Eastern Company. The Government has paid that. Now, = 
3 ‘I ask you in what way could the Government get back from the Development Company any- ay 
: _ thing for that interest? a 
; eg Mr. Maclean: It could not. We don’t take that position. 


3 The Chairman: You might as well let him answer it. We would get it by a judgment. 
¥ Mr. Taylor: You would get it from Foley, Welch & Stewart by a judgment? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And why won’t Foley, Welch & Stewart come forward under all these paragraphs (9) 
and paragraph (j) and show their good faith and give good security; and show that they want 
to go ahead and build this railway on something other than Government moneys? 
Mr. Maclean: Now, I will say this: that the only object that Foley, Welch & Stewart 
have is to deal with the Government in the fairest way possible, but unfortunately they have 
had the misfortune that other people have had in these terrible times; but if they can make 
any satisfactory arrangement with the Government by giving them security on anything they 
have here, that will facilitate the carrying-on of the road and its completion, I have not the 
slightest doubt that they will do it. .They have every disposition to do it. Now, if it would 
help out matters so that the Government could come to their assistance, to take another 
mortgage on the Development Company, it seems to me that there would be no trouble about 


its forthcoming. 
Mr. Taylor: The Development Company is not mortgaged for $1,000,000—not by any 
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means. ; 
Mr. Shatford: What was it you paid for these lands? A.—Somewhere about $2,000,000 ; 


we started off with a payment to the Howe Sound Company—somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of $1,000,000—and there were other payments; it would approximately come to a little under 
$1,000,000. 
Mr. Taylor: I did not quite catch your question, Mr. Shatford. 
; Mr. Shatford: I asked what was the actual cost of this land to the Development Com- 
pany—that is, the land purchased by the Development Company and the actual cost. 
Mr. Hanes: Wasn’t some of that land for the Development Company purchased for 
development purposes and not as a townsite? A.—How do you mean? 
Q.—You applied for certain sections on behalf of the Development Company at Swan Lake? 
A.—wNot that I know of. 
Q.—Well, the correspondence shows that. A.—Well, if it does it is all right, but I have 
no knowledge of it myself; but all the townsite lands were paid for, and none of it was bought a." 
from the Government that I know of, except the Government’s reversionary interest in the 
Squamish Reserve, for which we paid them $25,000. 
Q.—Now, the balance-sheet which you filed with the Registrar of Joint-stock Companies, 
of your list of assets A—The Railway Company’s assets? 
Q.—That does not show that the Pacific Great Eastern Railway have any assets either by 
the holding of stock or the holding of lands as security in this Development Company. A— 
.No. The Railway Company has no assets in the Development Company. 
Q.—The Railway Company have not any? A.—No; it is the other way round. The Rail- 
way Company is a debtor to the Development Company. 
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ae Mr. Hall: Excuse me. Before we go on, there was a statement mince by Mr. "Pate a moment 
eae ago that I would like to get straight. He said that Foley, Welch & Stewart wished to. aL 
fairly and were willing to give security on everything they had * here.” Now, what did y 
4 mean by “here”? I take it that that statement is made with the author of yea? Welch & 
Stewart. - 
Mr. Maclean: Here? 
Mr. Hall: Yes. 
Mr. Maclean: I meant in British Columbia. e 
Mr. Taylor: Why confine it to British Columbia? Do they own anything in British i 
Columbia ? " S 
Mr. Maclean: You are dealing with the question that they are only giving security “for a 
$1,000,000, and if they were paid off they would have no security against these Development — 
lands. Now, what I mean to say is this: Although I am not speaking with authority, they % 
would be willing to do this if they could make any reasonable arrangement with the Govern- ay 
ment to carry on and complete the road; they will give the Government any security that they 
can, on what they have in the way of assets here in British Columbia. Cw = 
Mr. Hanes: Now, what security have they in British Columbia? A.—Now, I have told you 
that these people have put something like $2,000,000 into that Development Company outside of” 
the Railway Company altogether. Some day those lands will be worth $5,000,000 or $6,000 Buse 
Some of those lots have.sold for $1,000 a lot in Squamish. 
Mr. Maclean: I will say this: When times improve these lands will be found to be one of 
the best assets the Government has. I am absolutely convinced of that. I happen to know 
what I am talking about. aN . fat eee 
Mr. Taylor: I don’t think we know the situation in British Columbia, because that is a 
matter of prophecy. Now, this is a hard business transaction and we recognize the position— 
at least, I think the Government would recognize the position that Foley, Welch & Stewart 
would be in so far as raising ready money is concerned. I understand your offer up to date, 
Mr. Maclean, is with reference to Foley, Welch & Stewart under this covenant in this agree- Rie 
ment—that they will simply give security on what they own in British Columbia? 
Witness: Yes. Bete 
Mr. Maclean: Well, that is all I can speak of now. I don’t pepresent Foley, Welch & — 
Stewart, but I am sure what they have here in the way of security they would do that, and — 
there would be no trouble about it. E s 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Maclean is appearing for Foley, Welch & Stewart, ‘and Mr. Welch isc: ae 
separate entity. ; 
Mr. Maclean: So far as the Company is concerned, I can speak absolutely as to them. They t 
have the wish to help the Government in this undertaking in every way, and if it is carried out 
: we are all assured that there will be a good time for all concerned. ; 
= Witness: No one can finish the road with as great advantage as Foley, Welch & Stewart, — 
i because their plant and equipment is on the ground and they are the only ones interested — in ae 4 


= keeping down the cost. a 

: Mr. Hanes: But you told us that that plant which was Bron from Prince ieubenee and 
was used by the Grand Trunk Pacific there, was not worth very much now. 

ce Witness: No, it is not worth very much; but Mr. Callaghan will tell you more about that 

yy than I can. 


Mr. Hanes: It is practically worthless. 


Mr. Yorston: But I understood you to say that they boxe something like $300,000 worth of ‘3 
lands at Williams Lake? A.—Yes. ‘ 


Q.— Bought from private individuals? A.—yYes. 3 
Q.—From whom did you purchase that? A.—From Borland. ‘ A . 
Q.—And pom Bros.? A.—He bought quite a holding there; there is some 3,000 acres — 
altogether in different lots. He got in one lot 1,440 acres—that was Lot Clzcand Lota; 318a 


acres. 
Q.—Wouldn’t the price be nearer $30,000 than $300, 000? A—No, I don’t think so. Ne 
_ I can find out just what the exact price was. vd : z 


Q.—lI am quite sure that it was not worth that. A.—It is pretty valuable land there, 
Supposing you take 3,000 acres By $100 an acre, wouldn’t that make $300,000 ? 
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A—Well, wouldn’t you pay $100 an acre for that land? ~ 
—I don’t think so. A.—However, we can give you the exact figures for that, 
Mr. Taylor: How much did you pay for the Indian reserve at Squamish? I take it that 
at is the most valuable piece you have got. How much cash? A.—TI think it was about 


Q—And you valued that in this $2,000,000 at how much? A.—At what we paid for it. 
Bee st at ee you paid for it? A Tp ee but, of Beek we would not sell it for that. 


art that Gisy got, and we think that was a fair price for it. 
i _ Mr. Hanes: But you bought the whole thing for $250,000? A.—yYes; but, of course, we got 
‘the foreshore from the Dominion. It is an Indian reserve. 

~ Q.—And what portion of the Indian reserve did you sell to the Railway Company? A.—How 


“2 Mr. Callaghan: I could not say as to that. A.—It is in that agreement that I put in yester- 
day, Forty acres. _ 
oe. _ Mr. Taylor: How many acres are there in that Indian reserve? A.—1,220. 
; Q.—And you sold about how many acres? A.—Mr. Callaghan said forty. The most valuable 
os - part of that is the foreshore that we got from the Dominion Government. 
os Q.—How much did that cost you? A—That cost us about $10 a foot; but we had to give 
_ some very onerous covenants in addition in regard to reclamation. 
Q—What do you mean by onerous covenants? A.—In regard to the reclamation-work. 
Q—That would be passed over to the Railway Company? A.—No, it was not. 
Mr. Hanes: Well, what I understand is this: What cost you practically $300,000 at the: most 
~ for the 1,200 acres you sold 40 acres to the Railway Company and took their notes for $800,000 
for it? A.—No, we sold them part of the Indian reserve, plus the foreshore. 
Q.—For $700,000? A.—Yes. 


1 


- 


have practically that. 
‘< Q.—Why wouldn’t it be reasonable on the part of the Development Company to sell the 40 
acres to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway at what it cost the firm? A.—We could not say what 
g it cost, because it was a part of the foreshore, and we had to give our covenant to do a certain 
‘amount of expenditure within a certain number of years; and we put on that what we considered 
was a fair price to-day, but we would not sell that holding at any less price than what we charged 
the Railway Company. 

Q.—Who owns the present docks up from Squamish, up to the main line of the Great 
Eastern? A.—We gave a lease, didn’t we? 
Mr. Thomas: That is shown in the original agreement also. 
Witness: The agreement is on file; Mr. Hanes. ‘ 
: Mr..Hanes: As I understand it, the terminals at Squamish belong to the Terminal Company 
 and-not to the Railway Company? A.—No the terminals belong to the Railway Company when 
' they pay their note. 
As ~Q.—Yes, but in the meantime it belongs to the Development Company? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the Company would have to pay that $800,000 in. order to get possession of it? 
-  A.—Yes, but that is a fair value of it, too. We won’t dispose of any of our holdings at a less 
figure than that. 
= The Chairman : Then, Mr. Tate, on that basis your investment of $2,000,000 was not a very 
profitable one? A.—Well, we expected, when we took this work on, that we would surely 
make $2,000,000 out of our townsite, and that is not as much as the Grand Trunk Pacific 
made out of theirs. 

4 Mr. Taylor: Well, as to that $100,000, you asked the Government to pay this and they 
" - refused. 

‘ Q.-—Didn’t you ask them to pay that, and all that you got was $193,000 that Mr. Gamble 
. allowed you? A.—No; Mr. Gamble only allowed us $180,000. 

Q.—But you asked them to pay part of that $800,000 or all of it? A.—Yes; that the 
; Railway Company wanted for terminals, yes. 


y 


? :* @.—You have 800 or 900 acres left—that is, the Development eo iba ny: A:—Oh, yes. We 
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Mr. Hanes: And in asking them to pay for that, did you represent to the Governme « 
that all the whole thing cost was $250,000 outside of the foreshore? A.—The Government knows 
exactly what we paid for that. It is all on record in the Department. et > (4 

Q.—Just before we leave that, did the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company buy — 
District Lot 261 in North Vancouver? I would ask permission to ask that. = os 

The Chairman: It is not necessary for you to ask permission. It is for any member .y 
of the Committee to ask what question he desires. ; : zr 

Mr. Hanes: I want to know whether the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company a - 
bought District Lot 864? A.—Is that the old Lonsdale property, the Lonsdale Estate? = 

- Q.—Yes. A—The Railway Company bought that. oa 

Q.—How mucb did they pay on that? A.—$56,000. pe % 

Q.—And they have $100,000 yet to pay? A.—Well, that all depends on how the agreement ~ 
reads. We bought at a flat rate of $56,000 on the ground that we would do certain develop- — 
ment-work which we have not done so far owing to conditions. a 

Q.—Have you received word from the Development Company with regard to this¢2 
A—wWell, I think I have a letter from the Lonsdale Estate, through their solicitor, and 1 = 
asked them to let the matter remain until General Stewart returned from the front and until — 


we could get the matter straightened out. 
Mr. Maclean: What is that you want? Ashe Bee 
Mr. Hanes: That is what Mr. Tate offered to produce yesterday. ; i 
Witness: There are two agreements, one for the right-of-way and one for the lot you — 


* > 
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mention. : 

Mr. Hanes: And that agreement states that if you don’t comply with the requirements She. 

in it you owe the Company for $200,000?’ A.—Yes. : . a 

Q.—And where would the Pacific Great Bastern get that money? A.—It would have to be 

. found by the Railway Company. -_ 
Q.—Well, as the Railway Company has no stock for sale or no debentures, where would — ” 

you get it? A —wWell, if you want to buy some of that stock you can. _— 

Mr. Taylor: The Railway Company has no shares. It has parted with all its shares to oP 


Py 


individuals. = 
Witness: Well, if Mr. Hanes wants to buy some of this stock, we will sell it to him and —~ 
apply the proceeds to the payment of the road. % 
Mr. Taylor: Your assets are mortgaged for $20,150,000. +a 
Mr. Hanes: Well, I am asking now whether that $6,000,000 will go for to pay the payment 
due on Lot 864--the Lonsdale property? A.—It will have to come from the Railway Com=suam 
pany or from Foley, Welch & Stewart. " 7 F 
Q.—And where do they expect to get it? A.—Well, we are operating now, and we might — 
ae BY). 


make a little more revenue pretty soon if you would give us a chance. x 
Q.—You say the Railway Company are operating and making money. — Is it the +Paciticma 
Thx 


Great Eastern or P. Welch that is operating it?) A.—P. Welch. es 
Q.—Well, why do you say it is the Railway Company? A.—I say the railway is being = 
operated now; I don’t want to quibble about it. as 
Mr. Taylor: But where will you get the money to pay for the Lonsdale Estate? A—It will 
have to come from the Railway Company or from Foley, Welch & Stewart. — ; ; 
Q—And where do they expect to get the money from? A.—From the operation of it. — 
Mr. Hanes: You expect to get $100,000 from the operation of it? A.—Yes, and a good deal . 
more than that. “9 
Q.—That is when the line is completed? A.—Yes. ; 
Q.—But until the line is completed the contractor has the privilege of operating ive 
- A—Yes, and he has to assume the losses. / a 
Mr. Taylor: Where did you get the $50,000 that you did pay on account? A.—From Foley, 
Welch & Stewart. a 
Q.—Out of the $40,000 you got out of the shares?) A.—It was afterwards paid by the. 
Government. BS 
Q.—The Government paid the $50,000? A.—Yes. ie 
Q.—Now, we have slightly digressed, but it has all been along the same line. There is one 
other exhibit I want to file, Exhibit 42. In respect to this last exhibit—40 and 41—from Mr. 
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pe Late to Mr. Oliver, dated Febraary 7th, 1917 (reading): ‘‘As you are aware, the Pacific Great 


Eastern Company placed an order some months ago for sufficient steel rails to take its track 


into Fort George. The mills with whom this order was placed, before proceeding with delivery 
of steel, are asking for the unconditional guarantee of the firm of Messrs. Foley, Welch & 


Stewart. This the firm are unwilling to give, and ask instead that the Government furnish its 
guarantee to be paid out of the proceeds of the loan arranged for last session. Unless payment 


_. for the rails is guaranteed by either the firm or by the Government as suggested in this letter, 


the order will lapse, and we will therefore be unable to secure any further steel this year than 
that already on hand. Of course, if this order is allowed to lapse, it will entail very serious 
delay in completing the railroad, as other orders will doubtless have accumulated owing to the 
great quantities of steel taken out of Canada. On the other hand, it is no doubt true that the 


: price of steel will be very much lower after the termination of the war—possibly in a few 


months; and it is for yourself or the Executive to decide on what course is preferable—economy 


in price or economy in time. Approximate amount of order, $1,250,000.” 


Mr. Maclean: Is that in that letter? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. That is Exhibit 42. 

Mr. Maclean: What date is that? 

Mr. Taylor: That is February 7th. Now, that is all I wish to say, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: The Secretary says there are one or two letters he has not got up here yet. 
The Secretary: Hxhibits 40 and 41. 

Mr. Maclean: That is a letter from the Honourable John Oliver to Mr. Tate, February 


Sth, 1917, Exhibit 41. 


Mr. Taylor: Now, Mr. Chairman, we have dealt with the $163,800, and the $85,521, and 
the $5,704,316.50, and the $1,053,000-odd .for interest. Those matters are also largely dealt 
with in the auditors’ report, which I will now ask to have marked. It is numbered Exhibit 36. 

(Auditors’ report marked “ Exhibit 36.”) 

Mr. Taylor: Referring to that $250,000 bond, which we discussed this morning, is your 
Company willing to renew that bond to the Government—that is, the Pacific eiean Hastern 
Railway? A.—We would be willing to procure a new bond for the same amount, but it might 
not be good policy to renew that particular bond, as there is a certain controversy between 
Mr. Thomas, representing the Company, and myself. He claims an annual premium on that 
which I dispute. I say that the liability on that bond is one and indivisible as to whether or 
not the Company has performed its contract, and not a yearly liability. 

r Q.—And I take it that your position is the Pacific Great Eastern is willing to place with 
“the Government a new bond pursuant to the Statute for $250,000? A.—Yes, for the completion 
of the road. 

Q.—You say for the completion of the road. Do you say what time it would propose to 
do that in? A.—Whatever time the Committee think reasonable—or the Government, rather. 

Q.—With regard to the specifications we dealt with yesterday, I want to file this letter as 
Exhibit 43 from Mr. Tate to F. C. Gamble, dated February 25th, 19138. The gentlemen of the 
Committee will remember that the contract was entered into with Mr. P. Welch on the 23rd 
September, 1912. This letter from Mr. Tate to Mr. Gamble reads as follows: ‘“ Your file 27 D. 
In compliance with your letter of the 18th inst., I now enclose copy of specifications under which 
our road is being constructed.—Yours truly, D’Arcy Tats.” A.—Mr. Taylor, in reply to your 
question of yesterday, I am now able to produce a letter on that subject from our chief engineer 
to ourselves, dated September 24th, 1912, which I will read if you wish. 

Q.—Yes, just file it first. A.—Yes. 

(Letter marked “ Hxhibit 44.”) 

Q.—You might read it. A.—Yes (reading): “ Replying to your letter of the Zt: ein 
sending you herewith three copies each of forms of contract and specification. The writer notes 
that it is contemplated letting the entire line in one contract, which would necessitate additions 
to our specifications to cover the work of track-laying and other work incidental to the com- 
pletion of the road. Mr. Callaghan left for Lillooet this morning and will probably not be back 
for at least a week, but this matter will be put before him immediately on his return. That is 
signed “John Callaghan, Chief Wngineer,” by some clerk in his office having authority. 
Q.—Would you just mind putting in that letter? A.—Yes. : 
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Mr. Maclean: That is from Callaghan to whom? A.—To myself. It is Sevinently ; 
in response to a letter from me, of which this is a correct copy, on the 23rd September | (read- ‘: 
ing): “In order that contract may be prepared, please send me three or four copies each & 
of the form of contract and specifications that you have printed. It is contemplated letting : 38 
the entire line in one contract, including work of every kind whatsoever incidental to. theyg 
construction of the railway.” >: 

Mr. Taylor: Now, this first one that you mention will be Exhibit 44 and the second one 5 
Exhibit 45. 

The Secretary: Mr. Tate producing them? aa 

Mr. Taylor: Yes; September 24th, 1912, will be Hxhibit 44, and the one of September 23rd 
will be Exhibit 45. 

Mr. Taylor: To round that letter up, then we have it in the following anes On September 

23rd, 1912, there was contained in the agreement of P. Welch—that is the executed agreement 
We een him and the Pacific Great Hastern Railway—as a part of clause 1 of the operative 
part of that agreement, the following words: “And in accordance with the specifications to be 
settled between the contractor and the chief engineer of the Company within the time required 
by the said agreement, and for that purpose,” ete. On that day that he executed that agree- 
ment—on the 23rd September, you wrote to Mr. John Callaghan this letter, Exhibit 45, asking 
Mr. Callaghan as follows: ‘In order that contract may be prepared, please send me three or 
four copies of each of ae forms of contract and specifications that you have printed.” What 
forms? “It is contemplated letting the entire line in one contract, including work of every : 
kind whatsoever incidental to the construction of the railway.” How would that be written 
before you had your meeting on September 23rd or after? A.—Now, just let me see. ie 

Q.—I see you had a directors’ meeting on that date at which you and Welch and Stewart — 
were present, and you discussed this deal with Welch and you let that contract, and that is 
the day that Welch resigned his directorship in the Company so that he could take on the 
contract, wasn’t it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, would this letter be written to Callaghan before that meeting or after? A.—Well, 
I could not really say. : 

Mr. Taylor: Possibly afterwards; but the matter was pretty well understood between us 
_ before the meeting that Welch was going to take the contract. 

Q.—Well, on the day that Welch got this contract and on the day he resigned so that he 
could take this contract, you had not even this form of specitication before your A.—Wellias 
evidently I had seen the draft that had been printed, because I know they were printed by a 
that letter. It says: “ The forms of contract and specifications that you had printed;” so Lo 
must have seen that before. 

Q.—Well, the specifications that you would have printed would be the forms we all eHow a 
about it, with dots opposite each item as the unit quantities; for instance, grubbing—it would 
not be filled in and they would be printed for the purpose of letting contracts to sub-contractors, 
wouldn’t they? A—No. The printed specifications referred to there are the ones put nie a 
yesterday—printed forms. : , 

‘he printed forms with no amounts opposite them? A.—No, there was no amount — ; 
put in after the meeting. ' ine 

Q.—And on September 24th, 1912 ver—it would 
reach you on the 25th at the earliest, stating they were sending you, in reply to your letter, 
so many forms: “I am sending you herewith three copies each of forms of contract and 
specifications.” A.—yYes, that was the form that was settled upon between Callaghan and 
myself before that, because I knew about it when I wrote the letter of the 23rd. 

Q.—But the last paragraph there says: “Mr. Callaghan left for Lillooet and will likely 
not be back for at least a week, but this matter will be put before him immediately upon his 
return.’ A—Yes, and in the meantime I wanted him to send me the specifications. 

Q.—Now, is there anything else you wish to produce with regard to those specifications’ 
A.—No, but Mr. Callaghan may have something more. 

Q—But that contract was not signed on the 23rd September? A.—TI don’t know, Mr. + 
Hanes; doesn’t it show it there? : ; 

Q.—Well, you are writing for the forms. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, you cannot tell by that. 


7 i. 


: Witness : I was in Vancouver on the 3rd; and that letter may have been written by Mr. 
Thomas in my name. 
Mr. Hanes: You were in Vancouver on the 23rd September? A.—yYes. 
Q.—I thought that was the date of the meeting that’ was held in Vancouver? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: With reference to the policy of the Railway Company to go ahead, there are 
certain exhibits I want to file. I want to file a report of Mr. Gamble of the 19th day of 
a _ January, 1917, to the Honourable Minister of Railways for the information of the Committee 
I file it for the information of this Committee. 
j 
E 


The Chairman: What date is that? 

“Mr. Taylor: The 19th day of January, 1917. 
~ Mr. Maclean: Well, you have Mr. Gamble here. Why not let him tell the Committee what- 
ever he has to? 


= 

: : Mr. 'Taylor: Reading as follows—— 

Mr. Pooley: I understand that you, Mr. Taylor, intend to prove these documents properly 
later on. . 

aes Mr. Taylor: I do not wish to enter into any undertaking now. The Committee has the 

; right to call any person they please. 

; Mr. Pooley: Well, I do not understand the ‘object of having the documents filed here if they 

are not properly proved. He can put Mr. Gamble in now. 

3 Mr. Taylor: I think the honourable gentleman is mistaken. I am producing an official 


- document, which has been on the file of the Minister of Railways, filed in due course in their 
- Department, which this Committee should see. It is an official document which-should be 
: before this Committee, and that is all I am doing. 
Bee. > Mr. Pooley: That is all right enough, but I say, if you put it in, put it in properly. If 
; you call Mr. Gamble now it will clear the matter up. 
Mr. Taylor: I am putting it in properly. | 
The Chairman: If the Committee are not satisfied with that they can call Mr. Gamble. 
Mr. Taylor: The contents is a different thing; as to whether the Committee will agree 
with it or not, that is another matter. It was not prepared for the purpose of this investiga- 
‘tion. It was prepared-in due course of work in the Department. 
Mr. Maclean: What is it? 


E : Mr. Taylor: This is his report. But I think Mr. Gamble should be called if any of the 
x gentlemen desire him. I do nut wish to delay this inquiry any longer than necessary. 

Mr. Pooley: Mr. Taylor proposes to put this in now as an exhibit, and if it goes in as an 
7 exhibit some one must prove it. 

’ The Chairman: We can simply take it as being a document that was on file in the Depart- 
ment of Railways. pie 

:: “Mr. Pooley: Some one has to produce it. It must be shown that it is correct. 

4 Mr. Taylor: I have no doubt it is correct from Mr. Gamble’s standpoint, and he can be 


— called later to verify it. 

Mr: Pooley: I do not see why you should quibble about it. Put it in now. 

Mr. Hall: Putting it in this way does not prove the substance of it, but it proves what we 
are anxious to get. 

Mr. Pooley: But by this process we are accepting it as an exhibit and it goes down on the 
record. I say you can put it in and Mr. Gamble can prove it later. 

Mr. Taylor: I think Mr. Pooley will see it will be unnecessary to call Mr. Gamble after I 
read it, but it is proper to file it because it is a document on file in the Department, and this | 
A Committee has a right to see everything that is in the Department. It is dated the 19th 
. January, 1917 :— % 

“Wile 27 D, Pacific Great Hastern Rly. 


4 “ Memo. for the Hon. the Minister of Railways. 


 . “FWrom present appearances it does not seem likely that active work on the construction 
i to completion of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway will be resumed before April next, and 
then only if a sufficient number of men can be obtained. There is a great scarcity of labour 
at the present time, with but little chance of improved conditions. 
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“ When work is resumed, if monthly payments as the work progresses are to be only of thes 
actual cost theredf, the following staff will be required: One assistant engineer; two clerks. 
in assistant engineer’s office who must be familiar with the keeping of accounts; one resident 
engineer furnished with a rodman who must be competent to compute and check quantities ; 
one trestle-bridge inspector; one steel trestle-bridge inspector; three or four time-keepers, as the — bi 


work may require. rn 5 
“The assistant engineer will supervise generally the work and direct the resident engineer: 
and others in their duties. The resident engineer will look after and measure up the work 
contained in the completion of the grading between Mile 207 from Squamish and Mile 235 from 
the same point, twenty-eight miles, as well as look after the track and ballasting, the erection — 
of fences, telegraph-line, and the buildings. The calculation of quantities is necessary for 
the purpose of checking the cost per unit of work. 

“As the grading draws to completion the resident engineer will be moved farther up the © 
line and take charge of any incidental work, such as filling in ends of bridges, the erection of — 
bridges, ete. i 

“he timber required for the trestle bridges will be brought from the Coast, as no local 
timber will be used, and each bridge will be built as the track reaches the site; therefore one 
inspector of timber-trestle bridges will be sufficient. 

“Three or four time-keepers will probably be needed—two on the grading, one on the train 
service, and one on the trestle-bridge work, and perhaps another will be necessary if any work 
is carried on beyond the end of the track. These time-keepers will be under the direction of 
the assistant engineer and the resident engineer, and will keep an accurate account of the plant, 
supplies, materials, ete., used in connection with the work chargeable to the actual cost. 

“ After the gap mentioned between Mile 207 and 235 has been completed, train-work will be 
the chief means of carrying_on construction; that is, track-laying, erection of wooden trestle 
; and steel bridges, and filling in the ends of structures; therefore an accurate account of the 
| train service must be kept. ‘The time-keeper must attend to this. Not only must the cost of 
train service be accurately ascertained and checked, but also the repairs to rolling-stock and 
shop-work properly chargeable to the actual cost. - 

“The inspector of steel bridges will only be needed as each bridge is reached by the 
track. He will be aided in keeping the time by one of the time-keepers released from the com- 
pleted work. ; : 

“The clerk in the assistant engineer’s office should be familiar with accounts. He will 
receive weekly from the time-keepers their time-books and also reports of materials, plant, 
supplies, etc., used, and under the direction of the assistant engineer prepare at the end of 
every month a statement showing the exact cost of the work for the past month. He will also, 
for the purpose of checking the time turned in by the time-keepers, request the contractor to 


Be : furnish him with his pay-rolls and accounts for the past month. 
Ng “The above is merely an outline of what may be required and is therefore subject to 
a modifications as exigencies of operation.” Now I pause there. You see what Mr. Gamble 
a. outlines for this Government by way of protection for the Government while your Company is 
eee carrying on the construction of that line. None of these men were provided for the work up 
ae to date. A.—Well, that was not our fault. é ¢ 

‘ Q.—But I am asking you the fact. I am not blaming you. A.—No. 
‘ats Q.—And all you say that was done was Mr. Gamble occasionally went over the line? A.—Ob, 
“a I say, frequently he did. I would say he went over the line at regular intervals. 
y : Q.—Were you ever along with him when he went over the line? A.—yYes, I think I was. 
ae Q.—You travelled in the train with him? A.—Yes. 


Q.—And inspected the line from the back door of the train? A.—Well, I don’t know I 
was ever with him on an inspection trip, but I was on the train with him at different times. 
Mr. Callaghan could tell you about that. 

Mr. Maclean: Or Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Taylor: ‘Should it be decided to take the work out of the contractor’s hands and — 
carry it on as a Government work, a complete construction staff will have to be organized, 
including engineers, superintendent of construction, foremen, accountants, clerks, buyers, 
shippers, time-keepers, etc.; in fact such as any contractor will require to carry on his. work 
efficiently. < ; 2 


. 


a new ib of men in chen tee without causing serious delay and adding very considerably to the 
cost. 


“Besides the scarcity of labour now prevailing in this Province, the enhanced prices of 
_ metal required for the steel bridges will add very considerably to the cost. 
a “For instance, in the iron and steel markets, to quote from the Railway Age Gazette, 
a the railways in the year 1916 were confronted with prices and delivery conditions entirely 
Pe different from those obtaining during the two preceding years, and further advances in prices 
~ were predicted. There were no rapid advances in 1916, but rather a small and steady increase 
in cost. Structural steel advanced between March, 1915 and 1916, from $1.15 per 100 1b. to 
$2.25, and the price at present is close to $2.75. Track-spikes, which were worth $1.35 in 
March, 1915, had advanced to $2.50 in March of the following year, and now cost from $2.65 
to $2.90. Similarly, carbon-steel track-bolts advanced from $1.25 to $2.50 and are now quoted at 
from $3.25 to $3.50. 
~ “From the above figures it will be seen that prices have advanced during the past year 
over 100 per cent. in some instances, and this advance shows no sign of abatement.” This is 
Exhibit 46. 
Mr. Shatford: Who was that letter addressed to, Mr. Taylor? 
: Mr. Taylor: It is a memo. for the Honourable Minister of Railways. 
, Witness: Mr. Thomas points out, in regard to that letter of Mr. Gamble’s, that the staff 
as recommended by Mr. Gamble contemplates the work was being done on a first-hand basis, 
- and, of course, the work by P. Welch was not done that way. It was done on a force account 
~ basis. 

The Chairman: What basis? A.—T¥Force account basis. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, that is a matter for Mr. Gamble to tell us about. 

Mr. Taylor: I would think that is correct, but I do not see what point you make out of 
that. 
Mr. Hanes: IJ differ with Mr. Tate on that. 

Mr. Maclean: I would think it would require a- very much closer inspection to look after 
force account work than it would be the way it is suggested there. 

Mr. Taylor: You mean the first part of that letter there? A.—Yes. 

Q.—No, surely not. That refers to the contractor. The first part says: “ When work is 
resumed the monthly payments as the work progresses are to be only of the actual cost thereof, 
the following staff will be required.” A.—The first part says the work is not to be done at the 
actual cost. 

Q.—Let me see that letter again. 

Mr. Maclean: You can have a contractor to do it at the actual cost. 

Witness: It is equivalent to a force account basis. 

. Mr. Taylor: Well, I do not see where you get that idea from. I do not think you are 
P right there. A.—He says there in the first part of the letter. 
Q.—Well, let me see the first part of the letter. He says: “From present appearances it 
does not seem likely that active work on the construction to completion of the Pacific Great 
~ Bastern Railway will be resumed before April next, and then only if a sufficient number of 
men can be obtained. There is a great scarcity of labour at the present, with but little chance 
of improved conditions. When work is resumed, if monthly payments as the work progresses 
are to be only at the actual cost thereof, the following staff will be required.” A.—Yes, that 
is the point; it is a force account. 
The Chairman: The engineer means there if they are going to strictly adhere to the terms 
of the Statute. 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, certainly; he does not mean a force account. It means that P. Welch 
is going to be held down to the actual cost. A.—No, that is. not right; they propose that P. 
Welch ‘was going to do it at the actual cost, and Mr. Gamble says if it can be done at the actual 


e. cost. 


Mr. Taylor: In which letter did Mr. Gamble say that? A.—In Mr. Oliver’s first letter to 
me in which he agrees to pay the bank interest and pay the estimates for October, November, 
and December, and after the 1st January the work was to be done at the acual cost without 
any regard to any existing contract between P. Welch and the existing Railway Company. 
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Q.—But it is not being done that way? A. eyes. 
Q.—On force account? A.—Yes; the wording in that railway contract—between ine Goye a 


ment and P. Welch. Si = 
The Chairman: Well, we had better adjourn now and that can be in up vaigier 
Mr. Taylor: Until 8.30. 
The Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: And we will go on with Mr. Tate this evening. 


Session adjourned until 8.30 p.m., March 21st, 1917. 


SIXTH SESSION: ; 
Wepnespay, March 21st, 1917. 


The meeting of the Commission of Inquiry herein met pursuant to adjournment at 8. 30) PD. 

Present Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. Hall, s 
H. S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, W. R.-Ross, L. W. Shatford, R. H. Pooley; H. S. Taylor, K. CS 
appearing as counsel herein for the Minister of Railways; H. A. Maclean, Esq., K.C., appeatiness 
for the Pacific Great Eastern; J. N. Ellis, Esq., appearing for Messrs. Boley, Welch & Stewarts w 

D’Arey Rupert Tate, witness on the stand. . 4 

The Chairman: We will have the minutes of the last two meetings read, and get this — P>. 
cleared up. i ~ 

(Minutes read by Secretary.) : =e 

The Chairman: If there is no change in the minutes they will stand as read. i A 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I will file certificates from the Finance Department. You will iM ? 
find that these certificates contain the Orders in Council, and the ee or certificates — yee. 
of the Minister of Finance to the bank. ; a 

Mr. Maclean: You are putting them all in as one exhibit? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: What are those certificates? Is that what the cheques issue on? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: Are the cheques attached to them? 

Mr. Taylor: -No, the cheques are not attached. They are in the inverse order of the others 
that I filed. Take that first one that you remember I filed this morning—$46,821.45, as beings 
produced from the Department of Railways. Now, that would appear this way: This is the 
Minister of Finance’s memorandum. There is a memorandum from him to the Lieutenant- — 
Governor-in-Council; an account in brief; and the Order in Council, and Mr. Gamble’s letter. 
That will be the order that will be followed all the way through. When you come to 25 and — 
26 you will also note what Mr. Gamble says to the Minister of Finance in dealing with those 
_two certificates. I think that is all I need to say in regard to the matter. a : 

Mr. Maclean: Are there copies of the other two—the letters and the estimates? Are there "i 
copies of the letters with the estimates? = 

Mr. Taylor: No, but they are to the same purport—but not copies. 

Mr. Maclean: To the same effect? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. Will you file this? That will be Mxhibit 45. 

Mr. Maclean: How many are there? 

Mr. Taylor: One to 41, I presume. There should be 1 to 41. 

(Décument marked “ Exhibit 47.”) Tigh ; 

Mr. Taylor: I now file the certificates in respect of the payment made out of the $6,000,000 
loan pursuant to the Act of 1916. Aare es 

Mr. Maclean: Has there been only one payment on that loan? _ 

Mr. Taylor: Six of them. That is my recollection—six payments. 

Mr. Maclean: How many out of this $6,000,000 loan? 

Witness: Three. 

_Mr. Taylor: There have been six, hayen’t there? A.—Oh, yes, 
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~Q.—Three under the present Government and three under the old one? A.— Yes, Six: yes. 
Q.—What I have here is not in as concise shape as it is elsewhere. I imagine that these 
are not the ones from the Department of Railways, and I will produce theirs. These are the 
Department of Finance, I think. 

Ba The Secretary : These are the Department of Finance, too. 

Ge Mr. Taylor: This $6,000,000 bundle is apparently from the Department of Finance. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, 47—those were from the Department of Finance, weren’t they? 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, 47 is a duplicate of the Department of Finance, of what I filed this 
— morning—1 to 41—except that it contains the Orders in Council and the certificates of the 
Minister of Finance to ‘the bank, and Mr. Gamble’s letter, couched in somewhat different 
language in each instance. Mr. Hanes wants to ask a question, J think. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Tate, I asked you this morning or yesterday if the Pacific Great Eastern 
Development Company had purchased any lands from the Government? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What was your answer? A.—Not that I know of. 

@.—Isn’t it a fact that the Pacific Great Hastern Development Company applied on 
September 10th, 1913, for 145 acres of land at Williams Lake, known as District Lot 7046? 

A.—At what lake? 

Q.—At Williams Lake, and that it was paid for on rane 17th, 1918, and the Crown 
grant issued on November 11th, 1915, to the Pacific Great Eastern Dev diapinent Company; the 
Company thereby purchasing the land for approximately $7 an acre? A.—What lot did you 
say? 

Q.—District Lot 7046? A.—Yes, we have got that one. 

Q.—At a cost approximately of $7 an acre. A.—TI don’t know about that, but we have got 
that, though; but that was all part and parcel of the same deal with Borland. I think Borland 
had applied for that, and instead of Borland taking the Crown grant, I think we got it— 
but our agreement of sale was with the owner of the lands there; but Mr. Renwick will tell 
you all about that. 

Mr. Taylor: That is part of the property you valued at $300,000? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Hanes: Is it not in the agreement that the Development Company has with the Rail- 
way Company that the Development Company are charging the Government $1,000 an acre? 
A.—If the agreement says so. 

Q.—Land that the Development Company bought from the Government at $1 an acre? 
A.—Well, we bought that to sell at a profit. 

Q.—Well, isn’t it a fact that the Statute provides that the Railway Company would be 
given a free right-of-way through Crown lands? A.—Yes, but. those are not Crown lands. 

Q.—Well, I would ask to have those papers produced, because this application was filed 
on September 10th, 1918. A.—Well, we will have all the papers produced. You do not have 
to ask the Chairman for that. Anything that we can produce we will be only too glad to. 

Q.—Well, the only reason I asked you that question was because you said you did not get 
any land from the Government. A.—TI still: say so. We could not get any vacant land—— 

Q.—I will ask you this again: The Development Company bought 145 acres from the 
Government for $1,070, didn’t they—known as Lot 7046? A.—Yes. There is no doubt about 
the facts at all. We are not trying to evade them. You would think we were trying to steal 
something, and we are not. The record is all there. Mr. Taylor, you were asking me this 
morning to try and fix that date of the interview with McBride and Bowser. 

Mr. Taylor: That was ~with respect to your privilege to draw the full amount of your 
estimates, and not the proportionate amount? A.—Well, I did not use the word “ privilege” 
to continue drawing. 

Q.—Well, I call it a privilege. A.—Well, it was just to continue the practice. As near as 
IT ean judge, I would say that the interview was in the spring of 1914, because on referring to 
the force.of men that we had on the work there I find it was about 3,500 men, and it was 
afterwards increased in the succeeding months to 6,500 men; and another reason I have for 
fixing it at that time was that Sir Richard McBride went to the Old Country in the fall.. The 

difficulty that we had with our estimates in the fall was that Mr. Bowser was Acting-Premier, 
and the difficulty was attributed by Mr. Gamble to that (and I think by Mr. Bowser, too), to 
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the Governor’s reluctance to sign the certificate on the ground that the Company had been over: 
paid under that section, and I have some telegrams that fix that in my mind. ‘ a 

Q.—Well, if there is anything you wish to file, do so. A.—I don’t wish to put it in specially. | 

Mr. Maclean: When do you say it took place?. A.—In the spring of 1914. 4 

Mr. Taylor: You are fixing that as the spring of 1914 because you have looked at the 
records and find the force was increased from somewhere around 3,000 to 6,000? A.—Yes. i. 

Q—And is that the only thing you attach it to? A.—And'McBride was present there, so. 
he could not be in the Old Country. a 

Q.—Well, are those the only two facts you use in fixing that date? A.—That is only my 
impression, and I cannot go any stronger than that, and this Estimate No. 26 was the one 
Mr. Gamble was making all the difficulty about. % 

Q.—Well, I may tell you that Hstimates 25 and 26 are the only ones that Mr. Gamble has 
put himself on record in writing in respect of as showing up the Jack of following the 
proportions. A.—Yes. 

Q.—The idea of proportions as established by the Statute, and it was practically so inter- 
preted by him that those proportions should be observed? A.—Well, answering the Chairman’s 
question about that before he asked me if I placed any legal interpretation on that, my letter 
to Mr. Gamble on the 26th October would show that we did it on the pure question of expediency. 

: Q.—On what date? A.—The 26th October. Shall I read it? i 

Q.—Will you take it out of your file and I will file it? 

Mr. Pooley: What year is that? 

Mr. Maclean: The 26th October, 1914. It is re Estimate No. 26. 

Mr. Taylor: It is dated October 26th, 1914, and it will be Exhibit 49. Apparently it is not 
signed, but it is from Mr. Tate. A.—It is a carbon copy. : 

Q.—Yes, I will just put your name here—Vice-President.. It is addressed to F. C. Gamble, 
Chief Engineer, Department of Railways: “ Referring to our progress Estimate No. 26 for the 
month of September, that is still awaiting the signature of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
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and the question raised by him as to the volume of unfinished work and the amount of funds 


available for its completion :— 

“Wirst, I beg to advise that upon clear representations made to the Government at Ottawa 
as to the position of the Company and its inability to-raise money how on account of the German 
war, appreciating the disastrous effect a temporary suspension of our work would have on the 
prosperity of the whole community and upon the eredit of the country at large, the Federal 
Government came to our assistance, assuring us sufficient funds for the continuance of the work. 

“ Answering the point raised by His Honour in regard to the balance of moneys necessary 
for the completion of the line beyond the proceeds of the sale of guaranteed securities, I beg to 
assure you that these will be forthcoming when required. The work is being conducted in the © 
most economical manner with a view to a complete utilization of the whole line on the date set © 
in our agreement with the Government, and to ensure this the Company has furnished security 
to the satisfaction of the Government as provided by the said agreement. 

“Mo raise in any manner howsoever the entire funds necessary for the purposes of a large 
undertaking before the commencement of the work would result in adding an unnecessary burden 
of interest to its cost. Such financing would prejudice the undertaking from the start and 
increase the cost at which any money would be available, if, indeed, a firm of underwriters 
could be found who would identify themselves with such ill-advised operations. 

“ With the assistance of the Government’s guarantee we were enabled to raise funds at a 
cost of slightly under 5 per cent. It must be evident that, without this support in the money 
market eyen under normal conditions, such money would have cost us not less than 6 per cent. 
Assuming that to complete the line the Company will have to find $8,000,000 after exhausting 


the proceeds of the guaranteed stock issues, to have obtained this money at the commencement a 


of the work at, say, 6 per cent. would have resulted for the two and a half years it was not 
required in an added interest charge of. $1,200,000 without benefiting any one.—vVice-President.” 
Now, Mr. Tate, with all respect to you, that is a letter written as late as October 26th, 1914, : 
after the war commenced. A.—Yes. ; 

Q.—Which plainly advises the Government of your financial responsibility and ability tom 
raise the necessary $8,000,000, the minute it is required when the guarantee funds were | 


aap 

exhausted? A.—Well, we expected to be able to at that time. That is dealing with Estimate 

INO: 26... > 

Q.—And that was written six months afterward, the time that this bread-line was formed 
in Vancouver that you spoke about this morning, when you say that you increased your staff to 

relieve the bread-line? A.—Yes, I fixed that to the best of my recollection. 

; Q.—You spoke this morning of the stringent financial condition—so stringent that there was 

a bread-line in Vancouver? A.—Y-es, that was in the spring. 

q -Q.—You now fixed that date. as the spring of 1914 and you write this letter in October, 

- 1914, six months afterwards, plainly asking the Government to hand out these guaranteed 

moneys because you would be ready to finance your. $8,000,000? A.—Well, we were really 

answering that. 
Q.—Was this a bona-fide letter? A.—Oh, certainly. That is hardly a fair question. 

_Q.—Well, I say in view of your other answer? A.—Oh, yes, absolutely bona fide. 

_ Q.—Were you then in a position to raise the $8,000,000 then required, when you had 
exhausted your guarantee funds? A.—Yes. I was instructed by Mr. Stewart that the money— 
as a matter of fact, he would then be able to raise the necessary funds. 

- Q.—But you have not raised any? A.—No. 

Q.—Six months after this bread-line was sov great owing to the financial stringency—what 
happened that has prevented you. from raising the money? A.—Well, times and conditions have 
got very much worse. Why, it is practically impossible, as far as money is concerned, to raise it. 

Q.—In England? A.—Yes. ; 

Q.—And in the United States? A.—In the United States. 

4 Q.—You mean to say you could not raise it in the United States, where there is such 

abundance of money? A.—wNo, unless it was at a prohibitive rate of interest. 

Q.—You do not pretend to say there has been a stringency of money in Canada for the last 
few years? A.—Yes; for loaning purposes, I do. 

Q.—Well, anyway, that is your letter. I will file that as Hxhibit 49. 

The Chairman: What month was it you increased your force? A.—It commenced to be 
increased in May. ‘The force in April was 3,500 men; in May, 5,500; and June, 6,500; and July, 
6,500. There is a letter to Mr. Bowser on the same subject, on Estimate No. 26, which was 
eventually released—released on the 28th October. That is as to $750,000. It is a telegram. 

Mr. Pooley: What is the date of that? 

Mr. Taylor: It is October 27th, 1914, addressed to the “ Honourable W. J. Bowser, Attorney- 
General, Victoria, B.C.,”’ and reads as follows: “ Work is on verge of shutting down, and unless 
estimate is paid to-day I cannot possibly hold the situation any longer. This month’s bills all 
overdue and men clamouring for their wages. Of course, you understand if camps disbanded 
now work cannot resume this winter. It is matter of hours here now until result is reached 
one way or the other. You will also understand that if these 6,000 men are turned loose it will 

be without payment of their wages, and you can imagine the trouble that will ensue. In view 
of fact that I am alone now, with Welch and Stewart both absent, please endeavour to relieve 

- situation.” 

Q.—That was sent from Vancouver; did that produce the money? A.—We got the $750,000 
from the Government on October 2Sth. 

Q.—What is the date of that? A.—Certificate No. 26, and then we got the balance of it 

some time later. 

Q.—Now under Certificate No. 29 you got moneys for certain things—an interest payment, 
did you not? Is that the certificate which you got the interest payment of $602,261.80? A.—I 
don’t know. ~ 

Q.—No, it could not have been. In what certificate was there included $602,261.30? A.—In 


none. 
Mr. Thomas: In no single certificate? 
Mr. Taylor: Or divided in several certificates? 
4 Mr. Thomas: You are asking just for information now, Mr. Taylor? 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. I find in that connection a memo. from Mr. Gamble to the Honourable 
Minister of Railways. It will be Exhibit 51. It is dated January 30th, 1917 :— 
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“ Memo. for the Hon. the Minister of Railways. ei cart ps i 
“The sum allowed for interest and exchange, amounting to $602,261.30, was deducted from 


the estimates, as follows :— 


q 


“Bstimate No. 29, month of December, 1914.........+-.++- ae $150,000 00 : a 
4 30) eas Abbtibuar — libyadeespeoos fd oaeK cess 150,000 00 = 
B ale gi February, ¢1015. 2 1. ses. tle tee 150,000 00 


. 32, el Se Martel, OVS sa. eeee re te ee 152,261 30 


; $602,261 30” 
The Chairman: What do you mean by deducted ? aa 
Mr. Taylor: It was taken up and ruled that the interest should never have been paid on — : 
these estimates, and then they proceeded to deduct it after the date of that ruling. That is 
correct, isn’t it? a 
Witness: Yes. 
The Chairman: Deducted when? 
Mr. Taylor: It was taken up by the Government. : ‘ag 
Mr. Maclean: Was this interest on the estimates because they had not been paid when — 
presented? Was that it? : F “a 
Mr. Taylor: What was that interest paid for—on the bond? A.—Yes, on the bond. a ; 
Q.—The Pacific Great Bastern Railway had paid interest on the ponds, and from time to 1 
time they paid it, and they presented to the Government, amongst their working expenses, this 
interest item, and got it paid out of the guarantee funds. In other words, the guarantee funds © 
were paying its own interest out of the principal. A.—Which is quite proper. 7 
‘Q.—Out of its principal? Now, the Government took that certificate up, Certificate No. 29, 
somewhere about that time and ruled it was an improper thing to do, and made the Great 
Bastern Railway return those moneys by the process worked out in the last exhibit—namely, | 
to deduct it from the following certificates so that the matter was squared. : 
The Chairman: Well, I see that this interest has been paid some time previous? A=Yeas 
it was paid by our fiscal agents in London out of the proceeds of the bonds in their hands. 
Mr. Hanes: Has that interest still been paid out of the proceeds of the ponds? A.—No, 
not since that time. The Government has paid the interest since. ; 
Mr. Maclean: You say it was deducted in London? <A.—Yes. ; ; 
The Chairman: That is, when the money was paid into the bank here there was this 
$600,000 of a shortage? A.—Yes. 4 
Mr. Taylor: I have now the Treasury file respecting the $6,000,000, showing the payments. 
paid out, and so that, Mr. Chairman, you and the other gentlemen of the Committee will have “a 
it concisely in mind, I will read the amounts. In August, 1916, there-was paid as a first estimate 
out of that loan, $439,236.49: The Order in Council and the certificate of the Minister of | 
Finance is attached. That is No. 1 and No. 2. The 19th September, 1916, there was paid 
$70,390.55. On the 12th October, 1916, there was paid $240,062.29. That is Certificate No. 3. 
And under the present Government there was paid—those were all paid under the old Govern- - 
ment. Under the present Government there was paid in December, 1916, $67,116.15. 
Mr. Maclean: Now, were those payments made on estimates? 
Mr. Taylor: On estimates, yes. é 
Mr. Maclean: And were those estimates paid in full? : os 
Mr. Taylor: No 
Mr. Maclean: What deductions were there? 
Mr, Taylor: Oh, there were some very heavy deductions by the present Government, and 
none by the old Government. ; =| 
Mr. Maclean: Did they do it according to some proportion or for some other reason? 
Mr. Taylor: Well, apparently because they would not pass the items. 
Mr. Maclean: No proportionate deduction. =3 
Mr. Taylor: This is not a question of proportion. I am now dealing with the “Loan Act.” 
Mr. Maclean: Doesn’t that come under a question of proportion? : x 
Mr. Taylor: No. If you will look at the “Loan Act” you will see that I am correct. is 
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_ Witness: Those estimates of October, November, and December were paid just the same as 
x the old ones, according to my arrangements with the Minister, but it was in January that the 
new arrangements took place. 

oe Mr. Taylor: On January 19th, 1917—this is the second one of the present Government, for 
_ $74,145.84. The next one, February Sth, 1916, $64,548.14. TI don’t know whether that has been 
Be sascod or not. Has this March one been passed, Mr. Tate? A.—Marech of this year? 

Q.—Yes. A.—Oh, no. : 

Q.—It has not been passed yet? A.—No, we have got nothing for this year’s work. 

Q.—And you did not even get this one for February? A.—No. I did not know they were in. 

‘3 Q.—Did you get the estimate of $74,145.00 in January? A.—Yes. We got October, Novem- 
_ ber, and December from the new Government, and we have not filed anything yet for this year. 
We have had nothing for this year. 

Q.—But you have? A.—October, November, and December. 

Mr. Thomas: I have put no accounts in for the first of the year. 

Mr. Taylor: But those are in. 

Witness: But those are not from us; we filed none. 

Mr. Maclean: That is Exhibit 52. 

Mr. Taylor: It is part of the old exhibit. 4 

The Secretary: No, that is an old exhibit, part of Exhibit 47. 

Mr. Taylor: 47. There is another matter I wish to clear up. 

Mr. Maclean: What happened to Exhibit 52; you have not Exhibit 52? 

Mr. Taylor: Not yet. e 

Mr. Maclean: Oh, I thought it was a new exhibit. 

- Witness: Mr. Taylor, will I put in another letter about the delay of payment of estimates? 
You were saying this morning they were all paid punctually. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. A.—This is May 20th, 1915. 

Mr. Maclean: The 20th May, 1915. 

Mr. Pooley: What was that last exhibit? 

The Secretary: It was a memo. to the Honourable Minister of Railways from F. C. Gamble. 

Mr. Pooley: No, but the one Mr. Taylor is reading. 

Mr. Taylor: Part of Exhibit 47. They were mixed in with the guarantee security exhibits, 
and Mr. Bullock has kindly selected them and got them separated. This is Exhibit 52. It is 
from Mr. Tate as Vice-President to the Honourable Thomas Taylor, Minister of Railways, dated 
May 20th, 1915. I am filing it at Mr. Tate’s request :-— 

“Referring to my attendance before the Executive Council yesterday, when I failed to 
obtain Order in Council releasing an interim payment on account of the money recently placed 
to the credit of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway in the Union Bank at Vancouver, I beg to 
say that the action of the Government in withholding payment is working considerable hardship 
upon the contractor and the Company so far as relates to the resumption of work, not to mention 
the inconvenience occasioned to the public through interposing unnecessary delay to carrying the 
track inté the Cariboo country. There is also the fact we are now under a daily charge for 

interest by the bank amounting to $380. 5 

“Mr. Stewart has been working continuously for the past two months in securing these 
funds from the bank, and to have our hands tied after the money has been made available for 
construction purposes seems unreasonable, to put it mildly. Whatever the objection may be to 
the Company obtaining immediate payment from these funds, it does not rest with the Company 
or the contractor, as the January estimate, amounting to: $740,523.48, was filed with the Govern- 
ment three months ago, and the February estimate, amounting to $404,491.96, was filed over 
two months ago. I think we should be in a position to count upon the co-operation of the 
Government so far as it can be consistently given in furthering the prosecution of our work 


: 
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during these abnormal times. 
“Purthermore, I might point out that there has been retained from the contractor’s esti- 


mates to March 31st the sum of $1,525,285.72, and this without any statutory or eontractual. 
authority. I do not wish to be understood as writing you in any contentious spirit, but 
Mr. Welch simply advises me that if he is to be hampered in this way without any reason 80 
far as he can see, he will simply shut down the work in toto without further controversy and 
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state his reason for doing so.” Did that bring the money? A.—TI guess it brought it after some 
further delay, but it was not so easy as you were trying to make out this morning. (20 = ae 

Q.—Now, I wish to file a contract, or at least to produce a contract which I overlooked, and — 
you did apparently, too, dated the 16th day of March, 1914, between Foley, Welch & Stewart of — 
the first part and the Great Eastern Pacific Railway of the second part. Have you the original? — 
I will file a copy if you wish. A.—Yes, very well. “8 

Q.—It is a copy which you furnished the Department. 

Mr. Maclean: Get the original; I am afraid of these copies. oy 4 

Mr. Taylor: It is a copy which Mr. Tate furnished himself. 

Mr. Maclean: I would prefer to have the original. 

Mr. Taylor: It is a copy furnished by Mr. Tate. 

Mr. Maclean: Yes, but there was a copy furnished you in good faith this morning, and it 
was wrong. I have had so much experience of copies not being copies I would prefer to have 
the original. , 

Mr. Taylor: It is about the $60,000. Whilst they are finding it, probably I had better read 
this and then you can file it later. This will be Exhibit 53, will it not? “4 

The Secretary: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: This is a memorandum entered into the 6th day of March, 1914, between Foley, x 
Welch & Stewart of the first part and the P.G.H. of the second part. : 

(Agreement read and marked as “ Exhibit 53.”) } 

Now, Mr. Tate, that last paragraph there is with reference to the $60,000 balance of the “ 
$100,000 which was the only subscription made in the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? A.—Yes. 

Q.—$40,000 of which was paid and $60,000 was left unpaid, and here it is declared fully 
paid up? A.—Yes. ; 

Q.—But you never did get an Act authorizing this agreement, did you? A.—NOo. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, that Peace River extension never went on. 

Mr. Taylor: Oh, yes, it did. é 

Q.—You never did get the $40,000,000 capitalization authorized? A.—Oh, yes, we got that. 4 

Q—By an Act? A.—No, it was authorized, because our certificates were changed. 

Q.—Would you produce that authorization? A.—<Authorized capital, $40,000,000. ; 

Q.—Authorized by the Minister? A.—By Order in Council. ae : 

Q.—Have you got a copy of the Order in Council? A.—Yes, I suppose we have. 

Q.—Have you got it here? A.—We will produce that. You see, our debentures read — 
“ Authorized capital, $40,000,000.” ; 

Q.—Have you issued the 50,000,000 shares to Foley, Welch & Stewart- A.—No, that is” 
still in the treasury. Will you put the copy in? ; FY 

Q.—Well, probably you had better file the original; it has the two together here, I see. -y 

Mr. Maclean: What is the one that is attached to it? % 

Mr. Taylor: Mine is only a fourth of what the other one-is. The one attached is the agree- — 

ment between Foley, Welch & Stewart and the Pacific Great Eastern. No, that is a duplicate. — 

Mr. Maclean: Well, put the whole thing. : . 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, there are two copies of 52 here. The one attached is between His Majesty , 

the King of the first part, Foley, Welch & Stewart of the second part, and the Pacific Great 
Bastern of the third part. It is an agreement for the extension of the road. The Government, ; ‘ 
however, never executed this attached agreement, did: they? A.—No, I think that was just © 
“settled ex opiniono. 
Q.—And it was never executed? A.—That is my recollection. 
Q.—Well, then, we had better file this one as Exhibit 53 that you produced. 
(Document marked “ Exhibit 53.”) a 
Q.—I next produce your draft Bill supplied, as you said this morning, to Mr. Pattullo. in 
have it now from his Department. Now, that draft Bill will be Exhibit 54. Attached thereto 
is the agreement for the purchase of the Indian reserve from the Province between the Pacific — 
Great Eastern Railway and His Majesty the King, represented by the Honourable W. R. Ross. 
How much did you pay the Dominion Government for the rights in that Indian reserve? ‘How 
much did your Company pay the Dominion Government? A.—TI don’t think we paid the Dominion | 
Government anything. We paid the Indians. r 
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Q.—Approximately, how much? A.—Well, I have it in mind about $250,000. 
3 Q.—To the Indians? A.—Well, I don’t really know definitely, I cannot speak definitely at 
2 this date; but I think we paid out nothing except what we paid to the Indians. 
Q.—You paid nothing to the Dominion Government? A.—I don’t think so, but, of course, pe 
that. is subject to correction. 


: Q:—How much did you pay the Province? A.—We paid the Province about $25,000, I think. <= 

a Q.—And you can show what you paid the Indians? A.—Yes. z iz 

% Q.—You can do that just now? A.—Yes. e 

. Mr. Maclean: That is for the Province’s reversionary rights in the land. me 

:- Mr. Taylor: This draft Bill is to ratify an agreement with the Province whereby they a 

e __ purchase 900 acres odd in several of these Indian reserves. They have strange names, so I will ve fi 
not read them. They amount to 988 acres—988.33, for $25,000, and another reserve of 154 acres. ; 

: So that whatever it cost was the $25,000 plus what you paid to the Indians? A.—Yes. 

3 (Draft Bill marked “ Exhibit 54.) 

4 Mr. Maclean: For the reversionary rights. “3 


Mr. Taylor: And out of that you sold the 49 acres that you referred to to the Pacific Great 
Hastern Development Company? A.—To the Railway Company. 
Q.—To the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? A.—Yes. 
Q.—For $850,000? A—That was the way Mr. Hanes put that question and it is incorrect. ? 
We sold that plus the foreshore. f 
= Q.—Now, was that Crown grant foreshore or simply a lease? A.—No, we have got a lease 
from the Dominion. 

Q.—It was not a Crown grant, only a lease? A.—They don’t issue Crown grants any more. 

Q.—Did you sell this lease or simply sublease this lease for this $850,000? A.—We gave 
them the same title we had. ; 

Q.—yYou transferred the lease? A.—It is a renewable lease. 

Q.—How much foreshore is included in that transfer of lease? A.—That agreement that I 
filed will show that. 

? Q.—How much was allowed out of that amount for the foreshore that you have spoken of? 
- ATI could not say; there was a lump sum for the foreshore and land. 

Q.—A lump sum for the foreshore and a lump sum for the land? A.—No, for the whole 
thing. 

Q.—Are you able to say, as one of the executive officers of the Company purchasing, how 
much was allowed for the foreshore rights out of the $850,000? A.—No, there was no distribution 
made out of that. Mr. Callaghan simply gave us a plan of what he thought was required for 
railway purposes, and we put a price on that that we considered reasonable. 

Q.—Can’t you tell us how you figured the value of the foreshore and the land? A.—No; we 


did not figure them separately. 
Q.-But you would figure them separately as a wise purchaser? A.—No; because the land 


was to be used in its entirety. . 

Mr. Hanes: Didn’t you say the Railway Company was buying so much foreshore at 
Squamish? A.—No. 

Q.—Didn’t you say the Railway Company bought 40 acres of this foreshore? A.—No, I did 
not say that; I say the Railway Company bought whatever is shown in the agreement that is 
filed. 

Q.—Wasn’t it, as a matter of fact, 134 acres? A.—I don’t know. Mr. Callaghan told me 40 ; 
acres; but you have the agreement there and you heard him say that, I think, this morning. 

Q.—wWasn’t it 134 acres, making a total of $672,500? A.—Well, refer to the agreement 

- and: see. 
Mr. Maclean: Where do you get your figures from; the agreement? 
‘ Mr. Hanes: Yes. I was just correcting his statement of 40 acres. 
Witness: Mr. Callaghan said 40 acres and I was just repeating his statement. 
Mr. Taylor: I will file also the letter that I read of January 29th, 1917. It is the distribu- 
tion of the shares of the Pacific Great Bastern Railway as reported by Mr. Tate to Mr. Oliver. 


Mr. Maclean: This is a letter, is it? 
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to the Hon. the Minister. JI have to file also memo., Exhibit 59. The memo. of January 29th, 
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Mr. Taylor: A letter addressed by Mr. Tate to Mr. Oliver showing the distribution 0! 
shares. I read it into the evidence a day or so ago. That will be what exhibit? weer 

The Secretary: Exhibit 55. 

(Letter marked “ Exhibit 55.”) 

Mr. Maclean: That is the distribution of the theres in the Pacific Great Eastern ?. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. I produce at this stage from the 
Department of Railways the report of R. W. McIntyre, assistant engineer, I presume of the 
Government—was he not at that time? A.—Well, he took the place of Mr. Kennedy. He suc- ~ 
ceeded Mr. Kennedy as the engineer under the “ Loan Act.” ae 

Q.—I beg your pardon? A.—As the engineer under the A IbGENe Ake” 

Q.—R. W. McIntyre? A.—Yes. - . - 

Q.—This is dated the 6th day of January, 1917, and it is a report on the railway, whieb 
may be of advantage to the Committee. It is put in for the same purpose as the other report I~ 
filed this morning—the 6th day of January, 1917; it will be Exhibit 56. 

(Report read and filed as Exhibit 56.) — 

Q.—And the sketch is attached. I will also file a report of Mr. A. H. Sperry, general 
manager of the Railway Company, as to its earning capacity, ete., and attached to that is a 
letter of Mr. Gamble’s to the Honourable Minister of Railways dated the 13th day of December, | 
1916. If you please, I will file them both together. 

Mr. Maclean: Did you say that man’s name was Turner? 

Mr. Taylor: Sperry. I will read the memo. of Mr. F. C. Gamble to the Minister of Railways. 
(Reads same.) 

Q.—I don’t think it is necessary to read Mr. Sperry’s report. 

Mr. Maclean: What is the date of it? 

Mr. Taylor: 11th December, 1916, addressed to Mr. Gamble; but if the Gonmittee desires 
to know Mr. Sperry’s account of what he wrote, I will read it. 

Mr. Maclean: If there is anything important in the report it might be well to read it. 

Mr. Taylor: If you want it read, very well. 

Mr. Maclean: Take that last report of McIntyre’s, it was a very interesting report. It 
shows there was a shortage of labour at that time. 
- Mr. Taylor: Yes, apparently so, and it will probably save time in the long run. (Reads 
report as filed.) : : 

Mr. Taylor: I file also Mr. Gamble’s letter of the 30th January, 1917—a memo., rather, to 
the Hon. the Minister. Exhibit 58 that will be. 

Mr. Maclean: Minister of Railways? wa 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, the Minister of Railways; with the request of the Minister atened: and, Jal 
with the answer or report of Mr. D’Arcy Tate to the Hon. the Minister, dated Sth February, 
1917, also attached. And Mr. Gamble’s memo. to the Minister dated 30th January, 1917, 
Hxhibit 58. Attached to part of Exhibit 58, letter of the Hon. the Minister, request of 
Mr. Gamble dated the 29th January, 1917. Mr. Tate’s letter of February 8th, 1917, attached, 
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1917, R. W. McIntyre, Assistant Hngineer, to the Hon. Minister. 
Witness (Mr. Tate): Perhaps I might mention, Mr. Taylor, you asked me if I would state 
to what extent the Company were prepared and able to finish the road. 
@.—Yes? A.—At a recent interview I had with the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Railways, they asked me the same question, and I answered verbally ; and Mr. Bréwster asked | 
me to put it in writing, and I put it in writing, that day; but afterwards, I thought that the 
Minister of Railways’ attitude was somewhat antagonistic, and so I never delivered the letter. 
I have it here now. 
Q.—Do you desire to deliver it now to this Committee? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you wish it now to have the effect, the same effect, as if it had been delivered io 
the Hon. Minister? A.—Yes, I do. F 
Q.—This will be Pxhibit 60. This is a letter, an undelivered letter, of February 10th, 1917, — 4 
signed by D’Arcy Tate as Vice-President, directed to the Hon. the Minister, Hon. John Oliver ; i" a 
that really could take the present date, I suppose? A.—Yes. i 
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ae -Q.—However, that must stand as presented. (Letter read.) That letter, of course, and the 

“3 statement of facts therein contained are, and were then on the 10th of February, 1917, true in 

fact? A.—yYes, to the best of my knowledge. 

; Q.—And it was true then that Foley, Welch & Stewart were unable to finance the road? 
A.—Those are my instructions from the firm. 
Q.—And it was true then and at the present time that this clause—the plant and equipment 
_ of Foley, Welch & Stewart are being utilized for the completion of the railway under the direc- 
tion of Mr. P. Welch; that is true? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And that would be a true statement as to Mr. P. Welch’s contract, that it is really a 
contract of Foley, Weleh & Stewart? A.—Oh, I don’t know; I do not really care how you put 

Sovit, Mr. Taylor: 

3 Q.—Do you say that the plant of Foley, Welch & Stewart is being utilized under the direc- 
tion of Mr. P. Welch? I notice throughout this letter that you do not say the P.G.E.R. will 
complete the work, but you speak throughout for the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Oh, 
no; I mean the Railway Company; I am speaking as a vice-president of the Railway Company ; 
I was trying to discuss the matter as I had done with the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Railways. 

Ge piraehout it is a letter on behalf of Feley, Welch & Stewart; and then it is not true, 
as was suggested, and not a correct position, as suggested, that. you are not in a position to 
speak for Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—To this extent I was ina position to speak. 

Q.—Although you are vice-president of the P.G. Hastern Railway? A.—In what way? 

Q.—You are not only writing as vice-president, but you are also in a position to speak for 

— Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Well, to that extent. 

Q.—That is a very large extent, if I might say so. A.—Well, those are my instructions from 
Foley, Welch & Stewart. . 

Mr. Pooley: That is Hxhibit No. 60? 

The Chairman: Mr. Tate. is the relationship between P. Welch and Foley, Welch & Stewart 
as to the construction of the road the same now as it was throughout the construction? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: It has always been the same, as you have outlined in that letter? A.—I have 
not outlined it. x 

Q.—As you have spoken of it in that letter; you have told me that the letter is a true state- 
tment of facts? A.—No question about it. 

Q.—It refers to it, you know? A.—Well, don’t put words into my mouth. 

Q.—I am referring to the letter. A—You can ask Mr. Welch himself what his relations 
are with the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart; I could not speak about those. 

Q.—Why should we have any difficulty with that phase of the situation? A.—What is the 
question ? 

Q.—If it be true that Welch and Foley, Welch & Stewart are one and the same, and work 
together, I cannot see any reason why you should not say so. A.—They are not; but I cannot 
state what are the relations between P. Welch and Foley, Welch & Stewart are; better leave that 
to Mr. Welch himself. 

Q.—You ean readily see it becomes a matter of great importance to the Government; you 

. have told us so often during these three days that Stewart was the man that fixed the prices; 
and if Stewart and Welch are one and the same thing, then they were fixing their own prices. 
And the Government has-been dancing to those prices. A.—Well, I will have to speak to 
Mr. Maclean, in answer to that; but I would say that this covenant in Exhibit Schedule A is a 
far greater security in keeping down prices and to ensure the economical construction of the 
railway than calling for tenders would ever be. Surely, if Mr. Welch is under covenant to 
produce this road, he is not going to be extravagant in construction and outlay, and any profits 
carried away by a sub-contractor would be inimical to his interests and to the progress of the 
undertaking. 

Q.—How is it that Foley, Welch & Stewart, in another letter that we have filed, very 
definitely refused to guarantee their own order for rails for $1,250,000 for this road? A.—I 
explained how that was. 

; Q.—And they called upon the Government to give the guarantee? A.—No; Mr. Welch con- 

. sidered Mr. Oliver's attitude as distinctly inimical, and he said to me: “ Now, if the Government 

- should try to foreclose the firm from this undertaking, in what shape will we be, with this steel 
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on our hands? 
letter in consequence, in which I used the word “ unwilling.” ane x 

Q:—What is the difference between him guaranteeing the payment for the rails and being — 
liable to complete the road under a guarantee to the Government of British Columbia? Is he a 
in a position where he doesn’t have to live up to the guarantee, and that he can afford to act in 
that way with regard to the steel rails; what is the position? A.—The position is very simple. 
Mr. Welch was going to place himself in a position where he was buying a million and a half Olan 
rails, but if the railway was taken from him, what could he do; He guaranteed those rails in 
as in consequence of Mr. Oliver's attitude that he wished to recall that 
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November, and it w 


guarantee. 5 
Q.—But his covenants remained there to complete this road, or pay damages upon an action 


brought by this Government, to compel him to pay damages for the amount of that road still 
unbuilt ; I cannot see why he could not guarantee the rails and show a bona-fide intent to carry 
out his part in the construction ; surely he would get better treatment if he had shown that 
attitude? A—He had guaranteed the rails; the guarantee was given in November, and it was. 
in consequence of Mr. Oliver’s attitude that he wished to recail that. 

Q.—I have nothing more to say. ; 

Mr. Maclean: You state in’your letter that the Canadian Northern partly financed the line | 
out of the sale of townsites? A.—They paid for the terminals out of the sale of townsites. 

Mr. Taylor: Will the money out of the sale of lots at Port Mann go into the construction of 
the railway, or are you speaking generally? A.—I don’t know whether it will; what I had in 
mind was Montreal, and also some of their townsites on the Prairies. 

Q.—In that letter, in reference to the sale of the townsite at Squamish, do you infer that — 
the proceeds from the sale of the townsite would be turned into construction on the P.G.E.R.? 
A.—Oh, yes; we always intended that, always. 

Q@-—And the P.G.H.R.? A.—Always. : 
: Mr. Maclean: How much did you expect to sell that townsite for? A.—We expected to make 
perhaps $5,000,000 there when the lots were sold. 

Mr- Hanes: What would have been the result if you had sold $5,000,000 worth of property? 
A.—We would have put that into the construction of the railway, and that $5,000,000 would have 
had us to Fort George to-day with the $6,000,000 got from the Dominion Government. aa 

Q.—What condition would the investors have been in? A.—They would have gone along 
prosperous, doing good business; I am speaking now of the effect of settlement if it had taken 
place in that country; there won't be any advanée made there until settlement comes in, and | 
that is what we want. : = 

Q.—If you had induced investors to invest in Squamish, what position would they be in 
to-day? A—They would be no worse than my own; I have the lots that I bought. 

Q.—What condition is it in now; ‘that is what I am asking you? A.—The best lands are 
withheld. ; a 

Q.—But I am asking what condition is it in now? A.—Well, the conditions are not good as 
a matter of fact; but we are not responsible for that, surely; we didn’t bring on the war or 
the conditions created by the war. MS 

Q.—Then, I will ask you further, if the Government under the new Act have a half-interest, — 
. under the new “ Loan Act,’ do the Government have a half-interest in the proceeds of the sale “4 
of lots at Squamish? A.—yYes. : =“ 

Q.—So that if you are able to put these lots on the market at what you claim now, say, 

at $5,000,000, and sell them to the public, then the Government will participate in half of those 
profits? A.—They can take them all, if they wish, under the agreement. The idea was that 
they would sell about to that extent, to apply on the loan. a 
Q.—Is there an agreement between the Development Company and the Railway Company 
that the proceeds of the sale of the property owned by the Development Company will be 
turned over to the P.G.E.R. for construction purposes? A.—No, but the individual shareholders - 
in the Railway Company and the individual shareholders in the Development Company arehe 
one and the same persons. By: 
Q—You just told me a little while ago that the proceeds that you made from the sale E 
of this townsite for $5,000,000, that that money would go into the construction of the road? 
A,—That was always our intention. : ‘a 
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~ @—And you state there is no agreement between the Development Company and the Rail- 


; way Company that that profit would go into the railway. I am asking Mr. Tate that question— 
- you state that there is no agreement between the Development Company that if you could sell 


the townsite for $5,000,000, that money would go into the construction of the railway? A.—You 
would not make an agreement with yourself; you have an intention to do certain things with 


‘the proceeds; I have answered several times, no. 


Q.—You cannot make an agreement with yourself, but in this case the Development Com- 
pany is a separate body? A.—But it has the same shareholders. 

Q.—That would not have any effect, if it is a separate body altogether. A.—It is the one 
undertaking, and, as I stated before, we have got the franchise; that was given to certain 
individuals, and those individuals and the public will participate in it, should the Government 
want to take it over again. ; 

Mr. Hanes: If the Development Company—I mention the case at Williams Lake—if the 
Development Company paid the Government $7,000 an acre for that, and then had an agree- 
ment with the Railroad Company that they will sell the right-cf-way, 84 acres, to the Railway 
Company for $34,700, or $1,000 an acre, the money would go to the Development Company from 
the Railway Company? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would the Development Company turn round and pay that money back to the Railway 
Company for railway-construction? A No; we would use that in constructing sidings, and 
trackage, and stations, and water-tanks. 

. Q.—For the Railway Company? A.—Yes, certainly. 

Q.—The Development Company would. You already stated that the Development Com- 
pany have no agreement with the Railway Company to expend that money? A.—Certainly ; 
you see, the same individuals compose each, both the shareholders and directors. 

Q.—The P.G. Development Company is a limited liability company, is it not? A.—And so 
is the Railway Company. , 

Q.— Registered as a private company? A.—The two companies are identical in the list of 
shareholders. 

Q.—I quite understand company organization. A.—Both are the same. 

Mr. Hall: At various times you have referred to the conditions brought about by the war. 
When the work was finally started, so far as any extensive operations were concerned, was that 


- on account of running-out of money or running-out of men? A.-—At the present time it is out 


of men; but at the time you speak of it was money. 

Q.—It is quite fair to say that when you really discontinued your construction operations 
it was on account of no money being forthcoming? A.—Well, I would say so, subject to 
correction by Mr. Welch if it is not right; and at the present time I understand it is. 

Q.—Well, possibly you might explain this to the Committee: In April, 1914, in consequence 
of certain representations that were made, you then doubled the force of men that you had on? 
A.—Yes, in May, it was up to 5,500 men. | F 

Q.—And that continued for how long?: A.—That continued until about a year. 

Q—+And in ordinary circumstances I take it that you would not increase your force at 
that time, and the force was put on in consequence of representations made to you? A.—Yes; 
we had asked for the loan which was granted us in 1915—in 1914; that loan not being forth- 
coming then, if it had we could have got lots of men and material to have taken us to Fort 
George by the present time. 

Q—-If you had carried on as you were prior to April, 1914, and these representations had 


not been made, you would not then have been as far advanced as you are now? A.—No. 


Q.—So the result at that time was that the work was pressed forward more than it was 
under the original undertaking? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate, will you produce the minute-book, please? I want to file it. Of 
course, it can be got out any time if you request it. 

Mr. Pooley: Minute-book of what? 

Witness: Of the Railway Company. 

Mr. Taylor: Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company. That is 61. You were to produce, 
Mr. Tait, the letters of yourself to Mr. Oliver and Mr, Oliver to you respecting the force account 
arrangement. ‘There are two letters—to Oliver and Oliver to you; if there are more, we will 
take them. A.—No, just the one, Mr. Oliver to me, 
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Q.—This letter is dated the 6th of January, 1917, signed by Mr. John Oliver, and directed — 
to Mr. Tate, and it is Exhibit 62. You surely don’t say that is an arrangement for the Com- — 
pany to take over the work of a force account? A.—Practically the same; its basis is the cost | 


of the work. Pes 

Q.—You say that is an agreement to drop the outstanding arrangement of the P.G.H.R. 
with P. Welch, which ‘this Government has no power to do? A.—An arrangement between the 
Government and P. Welch by which he will do the work on a cost basis. That was done with 
my consent. 

Mr. Maclean: If it doesn’t say that, I don’t know what it does say. 

Mr. Taylor: There are enough Jawyers on the Committee without my expressing an 
opinion. a : 
Mr. Maclean: What do you think it means if it doesn’t mean that? 

Mr. Taylor: I would say, very clearly, this Government is loaning money (not building 
the railway at all) to the P.G.H.R., to enable them to complete that railroad, and therefore 
this Government is not now making’a contract with Foley, Welch & Stewart by which they 
are to build the railroad on force account—I am through with my questions to Mr. Tate. 

The Chairman: Are you having Mr. Tate back again on the other phase of the case? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, I will probably require him again. 

The Chairman: Otherwise there might be some questions on some remarks of his to-night 
about the economical way of getting a road built. Mr. Tate suggested that the system of 
getting this work done was in itself the greatest guarantee of it being done cheaply. : 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate can be recalled for any purpose, of course. 

Mr. Pooley: I see that the estimates for October and November and December last year 
were paid by the Government? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Those estimates were paid in exactly the same way? A.—Yes. 

Q.—There is no change at all? A.—That letter very correctly states the arrangement 
entered into between-the Minister and myself. : 

Mr. Hall: There are two or three questions that I would like to ask. 

Mr. Taylor: Those questions could be asked to-morrow; probably in the meantime you may 
think of some other questions. 

Mr. Maclean: I would suggest that, as far as possible, we should clean up with every witness 
as we go along. 4 

Mr. Taylor: That is my idea. I have nothing more in mind that will require me to recall 
Mr. Tate, but at the same time it is possible that he may be required. 

The Secretary: Mr. Tate, you produced this letter of Hon. Oliver? A.—Yes. 

Meeting then adjourned, to resume at 10 a.m. on the following morning, Thursday, March 
2nd Ol (. ; : 
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SEVENTH SESSION. 


TrurspAay, March 22nd, 1917. 
Meeting called to order at 10.15 a.m. i 
BH. P. Davis, K.C.: I am appearing, Mr. Chairman, for Foley, Welch & Stewart with Mr. 
Ellis; I am sorry I was net here before; and including P. Welch; they are one and the same, 
T imagine. 
' Examination of Mr. Tate resumed. 
Witness: There is one statement I had better make, and which has been authorized by 
Mr. Welch. Perhaps you will wish to examine me on it. With regard to the P. Welch contract, | 
I am authorized to say that Foley, Welch & Stewart is a firm, and that Mr. Stewart and Mr. ~~ 
Welch have each one-third interest in it. That was covered by a letter from J. Stewart to Mr. 
Welch, which Mr. Welch has not in his possession; but that-is so. 
. Mr. Taylor: Will you produce the letter? A.—I have not got the letter. 
Q.—I would like to ask Mr. Welch to produce the letter, or a copy of it. I take it that it 

is admitted that Timothy Foley, John W. Stewart, and P. Welch are equally interested in the 
contract made the 23rd day of September, 1912, in the name of P. Welch with the Pacific Great 
Bastern? A.—Yes. p a 
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Q.—Well, you said one-third for P. Welch? A.—That is right. 

Q.—So each are equally interested? A.—Yes; in losses and profits. 

Q.—Did you know that, at the time the contract was being made? A.—Well, I know that. 
I don’t know at the time, I had known of it. 

Q.—I understood you all through these two days and the four sessions (six) that that was 
not a fact? A.—No, no; I was asked to answer that question, but I left that to be answered 
by Welch, if you recollect, Mr. Taylor. 

Q.—If you knew that at the time, why didn’t John Stewart and Foley also resign as 
directors? A.—I didn’t say that I knew it at the time; I have known it for some time; possibly 
I may have known it at the time. 

Q.—We had your evidence very distinctly the other day that Mr. Patrick Welch, in order 
to enter into this contract, resigned as director because, under the sections 110 and 118 of the 
“Railway Act,” he could not be a director and interested in a contract with the Company. 
A.—Well, I said 

Q.—He could not at the same time be a director? A—That was to prevent any - formal 
question being raised, why we did that. 

Q.—Why didn’t Stewart & Foley also resign as directors, to prevent the same formal kind 
of question being raised? A.—Well, ‘they were not ostensibly directors; it was a pure matter 
of form; we were not—— 

Q.—What do you mean by that, they were not ostensibly directors; that they were not known, 
made known to the public, on the face of the document, is that what you mean? A.—Well, you 
take it that way. 

Q.—They were actually directors who had the same interest, to the same extent as P. Welch? 
A.—Not in any way within the scope of the agreement with the Government of the 10th of 
February, 1912. 

Q.—Then, all these minutes that have been filed, where Stewart and Foley have joined in 
the directors’ meetings, and acted as directors, you have known throughout then that they had 
no power to act as directors? Oh—— 

Q.—Under section 110 and‘118 of the “ Railway Act”? A.—Of course 

Mr. Maclean: I would say that those sections do not apply under the peculiar circumstances 
of this contract. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, assuming that they do apply, you have known that they were acting as 
directors contrary to the two sections I have mentioned? A.—Well, perhaps, Mr. Taylor, that 
is putting it too strong. I never saw the letter that Welch referred to; I may say that I under- 
stood that there was some understanding in regard to that letter. I was not altogether in doubt 
with regard to the matter, but I know specifically that I had no specific information from John 
Stewart or P. Welch beyond that there was an understanding of a firm nature. 

Q.—Section 17 of chapter 36, 1912, is the section that makes the “ Railway Act” apply to 
this Company? A.—In so far as it is not overridden by the agreement. 

Q.—Where any conflict arises between the two Acts, the terms of this Act shall govern ; 
what section of your Act do you say conflicts 

Mr. Maclean: What section are you referring to? 

Mr. Taylor: Section 17, chapter 36, 1912, page 208, in the Statutes; what term of your Aci, 
chapter 36 of 1912, do you say conflicts with sections 110 and 118 of the “ Railway Act”? 
A.—Primarily and fundamentally, clause 4 of the agreement, and incidentally the whole scope 


and tenor of the agreement. 

Q.—But we are not dealing with clause 4 of the agreement. A.—Yes, that.is the proper 
Statute. 

Q.—No; chapter 34 is that Statute. A.—Yes. 

Q.—This is chapter 36, the incorporation, I am dealing with now. A.—Chapter 34 is specific 
legislation. ‘ ; 

Q.—Is that the incorporation of the Company? A.—Yes; chapter 34 is not 

(Q.—Chapter 36 is the incorporation of your Company? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Chapter 36 stands by itself? A.—HExcuse me, it does not. 

Q.—Well, if you will allow me, section 17 says that the “ Railway Act” shall govern except 
where there is a conflict arising between the two Acts; now, where do you find the conflict in 
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chapter 36, between it and sections 110 and 118 of the “Railway Act”? A.—The conflict is 

introduced by chapter 34, which must be read with chapter 36. — : "es e 
* Q.—What part of chapter 386 do you say must be read with it? A.—The two Acts must be 

taken together. ye 

Q.—What is there in chapter 86 that says chapter 24 must be read with it? A.—There ist a 
nothing expressly stated, except one’s common sense in taking the two Acts together, which had 
for their object the construction of this railway. : 

Q.—Common sense is found in what the Legislature has said; the Legislature has said 
certain things; now, where is chapter 34 made a part of chapter 386? 

Mr. Maclean: It is a pure legal argument; I will address myself to it later on. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Tate, you said, I believe, that all the stock of the Company—that is, the 
24,900,000 worth—was issued to the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—TI did. 

Q—Then you said you had a quarter of it? A.—I did. 

Q.—That is, $6,000,000 and some odd dollars? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That was 25 per cent.? A.—Yes. ; } 

Q.—Are you interested to the extent of 25 per cent. in the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart? 
A.—I am interested to that extent in the Railway Company. i 

Q.—But are you interested to that extent as regards the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart? 
A.—YJ have no interest in the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart. ¢ 

Q.—You do not participate in any way in the profits? A.—Not at all. : 

The Chairman: I do not want to interrupt in your line of question, but when you have 
finished 

Witness: If you will allow me to make a sort of a consecutive statement first, if Mr. Taylor 
is through. 

The Chairman: All, right, go on. I did not want to interrupt. 

Witness: Several questions have been put to me from time to time, and I think perhaps it 
will save time, Mr. Chairman, if I make a sort of consecutive and comprehensive statement of 
the whole thing, of my knowledge and connection with this undertaking from its inception. 
Now, the first 

Mr. Pooley: That is the Railway Company? 

Witness: The first idea of this north and south line came to my notice in connection with 
the time that I was counsel for the Grand Trunk Pacific; and it was the intention of the late 
Prime Minister to have the Grand Trunk Pacific come into Vancouver, So as to make competition 
with the Canadian Pacific and the Northern. Mr. Hays didn’t take kindly to this idea. He 
hadn’t so much faith in British Columbia as the late Prime Minister had, and he refused to 
consider construction of the north and south line at that time. It was then proposed—I suggested 
to the Prime Minister the idea of forming an independent company. He said he had no objection 
to that, provided the company were responsible and could obtain a traffic agreement from the 
Grand Trunk Pacific for the purpose of ensuring this competition. Therefore the condition 
precedent to any arrangement with Foley, Welch & Stewart was a traffic arrangement with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, which I obtained from Mr. Hays, and which forms Schedule B to the 
Statute of 1912, and which Mr. Taylor referred to and mentioned was prior in date to the main ~ 
agreement with Foley, Welch & Stewart; and that is the reason for its priority. In that agree- 
ment we see where the first idea was introduced of all of the capital stock of the Company being 
held by Foley, Welch & Stewart, because Mr. Hays insisted that they must retain a controlling 
interest in the Company, and that is part of the agreement with the Grand Trunk Pacific. That 
idea permeated the whole arrangement then from start to finish. Having had this agreement, 
then the next thing was, the agreement was entered into which forms Schedule A ‘to chapter 34. 
Now, this agreement is practically on all-fours with a similar agreement entered into with the 
Canadian Northern Railway by the Province two years previously. The only important dis-. : 

tinction is this: that in the main agreement, there were the covenants by the Canadian Northern | 
Pacific, or the Canadian Northern, rather, to construct and operate the railway. In regard tom 
the Pacific Great Eastern, inasmuch as that Company was not then existing, the then Govern- 
_ment insisted that the firm should give the covenant for the construction and operation of the — 
railway that had been given by the Canadian Northern Railway, so that is where our section— 
clause 4, rather, of the agreement came into existence. Now, this clause 4 is the fundamental — 
section of the whole agreement, and is the fundamental section of the whole arrangement betwee 7 
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that time is all porenable to this clause 4 and similar clauses in the agreement. That is, clauses 


relating to the obligation of the firm to produce this railway and operate it. Now, the first thing 


: that was done, or, rather, the first consideration, was how best to ensure the fulfilment of the 
firm’s obligations contained in clause 4 and other clauses of the agreement. Now, in deciding 


upon a plan of procedure, I followed as closely as I could the same two Acts that had been 
passed by the Dominion House in relation to the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way. Now, there are two Statutes there, just as there are two Statutes here, the Acts being 
chapter 122, 1903, Edward VII. 

Mr. Pooley: Will you give the year for the notes—— 

Witness: 8 Edward VII., chapter 132 (122); well, that would be the recital there—1908 ; 
but the citation is 8 Edward VII.—that is the special Act corresponding to chapter 34 of the 
Pacific Great Eastern legislation that would be the Act, the corresponding Act to 
chapter 36, that is the Act of Incorporation; and the other Act would be perhaps chapter 31, 
3 Edward VII., an Act relating to the National Transcontinental Railway. These two Acts 
have to be construed together, and then there is the agreement between the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and the Dominion Government, which is the Schedule to that last Act, that agreement 
being dated 29th July, 1903. Now, in that case, the old Grand Trunk Railway stood in the same 
relation relatively to the Grand Trunk Pacific as the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart stands 
to the Pacific Great Eastern. And I have followed as closely as possible the same procedure. 
Now, in that case, the Grand Trunk really took the common stock of the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
just the same as was done by the firm here, The Grand Trunk Railway guaranteed the bonds 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific to a certain extent and endeavoured to implement the Dominion 
guarantee to the extent necessary to produce the road, just as was done here. In the case of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, they also introduced a townsite company, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Development Company, and that was for the same object that our Development Company was 
brought into existence—namely, to keep the lands of the Company from the 6perations of the 


main mortgage, otherwise the Company would be fettered in their operations and in their 


finances. Now, we followed as closely as possible that procedure. At the time our Act went 


through, and the agreement, Schedule A, was formed, I called the attention of the Prime 


Minister and the SU OENES General to these sections in the Grand Trunk Pacific legislation, 
section 8: 

The Chairman: That appears as which section in our Act? 

Witness: Those are the sections that are wanted in our Act. Section 8 of chapter 122, 
which enables directors to be officers of the Company, and chapter 11, which permits the issue 


-of paid-up stock. 


Mr. Davis: Which year is that, Mr. Tate? A—38 Hdward VIL., chapter 122, 1903, which 
permits the issue of paid-up stock for guaranteed securities, and so forth. Now, I requested. 
or asked the Attorney-General and the Prime Minister to have these or similar sections included 


-in our Act, or in our agreement; but their answer was that this agreement of ours was the 


- Same agreement that had been entered into with the Canadian Northern Railway, and which 


§. 


the people of the Province had passed upon, and that inasmuch aS we would probably be 
requiring further amendments when we commenced to work out the arrangement, that we 
had better leave all similar amendments, or such amendments until the subsequent session. 
Now, at the subsequent session we made an application and we were put off on one pretext or 
another. 

The Chairman: When was that Act put through relative to the election? A.—Yes, it was 
put through; the election was in April of 1912, and the Act was in February, 1912, and March, 
1912; so in that way, although there may be a technical omission from our legislation as com- 
pared with the Grand Trunk Pacific legislation, there is no departure in spirit, and it was 
the intention of the parties that that procedure should be followed substantially. Now, then, 
if we take clause 4 of the Foley, Welch & Stewart agreement, and take that as the controlling 
section of the legislation, and it is the controlling section, because, but for that section, the 
franchise would not have gone to Foley, Welch & Stewart. 
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Mr. Pooley: You. are referring to section 4 of chapter 384? A.—Of the agreement—yes, ? 
Schedule A. a ) 

Q.—You refer to Schedule A? A.—Yes; but for that section or clause of the agreement he 
the franchise would have gone elsewhere, and that leaves the dominating—and that is the 
dominating clause and feature of the whole thing. Now, then, when we commenced the under- 
taking, broke ground, so to speak, we had to decide upon our plan of procedure, and, as I say, 4 
we had to endeavour to follow as closely as possible the Grand Trunk Pacific procedure. That | 
accounted for the inclusion of these subsidiary companies, about which so much adverse “ia 
comment has been made. If this covenant of the firm did not exist, then there would be a _ oy 
yery different construction placed upon those subsidiary companies. It might be in that event — 
that those companies were there for the purpose of diverting profits from the undertaking into — 
the treasury of these subsidiary companies. But when we look at the personnel and constitution ; 
of these companies, we find they are identical with the main company. Foley, Welch & Stewart — 
are the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, the Development Company, and the Equipment : 
Company; in other words, they keep control of the situation because their covenant is theres 
Therefore these companies, in place of being designed to divert the profit or funds fron! thea 4 
undertaking, have a diametrically opposite effect. This would conserve funds for the purpose a 
of concentrating them and applying them on the undertaking. Now, just to follow that out — 
by an illustration: Take the question that was asked by Mr. Hanes last night. Supposing 
that the Development Company had made $5,000,000 from the sale of townsites in Squamish 
or elsewhere. How could it be possible for the money to have been diverted from the main, 
undertaking of the Railway Company. All its assets are in the Province. Foley, Welch & 
Stewart are the controlling members of that Company. They have the profits. they have the 
assets, and you have their covenant; and if they failed to apply those moneys towards the 
construction and completion of the road, they can be at once sued and become liable in any 
Court in the Province. The whole agreement works out absolutely to ensure the completion of 
the road beyond peradventure, and there is not a single dollar of property which we have got 
—the Company has got—from the Province that can be diverted, under any of these Acts, or’ 
under any of the subsidiary companies which were formed. 

Mr. Hanes: Pardon me for interrupting you, Mr. Tate; I thought you stated that the 
Development Company had no agreement with the Railway Company whereby they had to put | 
their profit into railway-construction; you said they had not any agreement? A.—I did. The ~ 
whole intention was to complete and finish this road, and, as I say, if the Development Com- — 
pand made profits they could be compelled to implement their covenant in this agreement by 
applying those profits to produce the road. There is enough legal talent on the Committee to 
know whether or not I am _ stating what is not a legal fact. Now, if, ‘for instance, the 
Development Company had been composed of other individuals, men of straw, and in such a 
way as to suggest subterfuge, or combination on the part of the Company, or of Foley, Welch 
& Stewart, then there might be some grounds for suspicion and attack; but there is nothing 
of the kind. Foley, Welch & Stewart retain the control throughout, they retain the control 
there; and I would just like to state, in passing, that there has not been a single act of any of 
the Pacific Great Eastern Companies that is not on record and that has not been openly cone. a 
All these companies are matters of record, either in Ottawa or in Victoria, and everything is 
official, and can be verified by any outsider by making the necessary searches in the proper a 
department. There has been no underhand work at all; everything is as open as the day, and 
‘the records of the Company have always been open for inspection, and are open now; and 
there is not a single act of the Company from start to finish that can be criticized at this time, 
or that you can say we were endeavouring there to evade our obligations under the contract. 
Now, if, you will just take that covenant in the former Act, and similar covenants in Schedule A | 
of chapter 34, as being the controlling spirit of the agreement, and as being the test sign by 
which every act of the Company should be weighed and judged, then I say that, apart from — 
politics, you must find—— F 

The Chairman: There are no politics here, you know. , 4 

Witness: that Foley, Welch & Stewart have been doing their best to produce this road from 
start to finish. Now, you have heard no criticism of the mode of procedure adopted by the Grand y 
Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific, although it was identical with ours. What is the reason? 
Because there was no war then, and the thing was carried to a suecessful conclusion. Now, - 
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we had not been overtaken by this world calamity, everything would have gone all right with us. 
We would have sold our townsites, and we would have been entitled—we would have had, rather, 
the sources of income to rely upon that we counted on. We expected when we entered into this 
agreement to have the sales of our townsites, and to derive possibly anywhere from $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000, the same as was done in every other company heretofore constructed in Canada, 
from the Canadian Pacific down. We also expected to have obtained a subsidy of $12,000 a 
mile, the Same as was done in this Province and every other Province in the Dominion. We 
expected to have our market, to offer our securities, under normal conditions, and then we could 
have disposed of those guaranteed securities in or around par. In place of that, the market has 
receded to the extent of a depreciation of 25 per cent. We also expected settlement to have come 
into this country, whereby the country would have a growing business, and would have brought 
in some business and revenue from the start. All of these things have failed, but we are not 
to blame for that. It doesn’t show any dishonesty on our part. It simply shows that we were 
overwhelmed by the conditions that had overtaken the world, and I challenge any one before 
the Committee now to point out any official act that has been done, any act on behalf of these 
companies, for which we could be justly criticized, politics apart. Now, I make that statement 
in all seriousness; I am asking for any criticism that may be made. Now, let me come, in this 
connection, to the question of contractor’s profit. A great deal has been said this last year about 
the profit that Mr. Welch has made. Now, that term “ profits” is a misnomer when you look 
at section 4; it is just equivalent to the case of a man who is building a house for himself; 
he does not ¢all Savings in cost “profits.” Now as to contractor’s profits. Looking at section 
4, the firm have got to produce this road, and, incidentally, the Province is in the very same 
boat. Has the firm done anything that would go to weaken that covenant? Here is the position 
of the Province and the covenant; anything that will go to benefit and strengthen that 
covenant will strengthen the position of the Province. Now, what would be gained by calling 
for tenders, and allowing sub-contractors to intercept a certain percentage of profits, which 
would be taken away from the undertaking altogether ; that would not have improved the 
position of the Government, or the position of the Company. Supposing—the best way to test 
this, gentlemen, would be to put yourself in the place of Foley, Welch & Stewart, and you are 
given this contract; how would you set about building that road? Would you not, rather, 
especially if you were an experienced railroad contractor, and had built more mileage than 
. any other firm of contractors on railroad-work—at any rate here—would not you rather keep 
that in your own hands, because every dollar that is saved remains in the work, and is saved 
for the Province, and it makes the covenant that much more valuable. The Province would 
not be any better to-day if tenders had been called for, and the sub-contractors had walked off 
with $2,000,000 profit; it would have been that much worse. Now, the firm being under obliga- 
tion to produce this road, they undertake the construction of the road themselves. This contract 
with Mr. P. Welch is simply a means to an end, and in nowise violates the spirit of this agree- 
ment, but is rather in furtherance of it. The firm contracts and covenants to produce the road, 
and they immediately let. the work of construction to one of their firm, who is to personally 
superintend it, and produce the road, and still it is the work of the firm. Now, I say this: 
that that road can be produced more economically by the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart than 
by any other contractors. P. Welch had certain prices; there was a margin—not a great 
margin between those prices and the sub-contractor’s prices—well and good. Supposing that 
he was saving money by reason of those prices, where would that money go; it is still in the 
pockets of the firm, and you have got control of the pockets of the firm, under clause 4; but 
if those profits had been intercepted by sub-contractors, it has gone for good—both from the 
Company, the firm, and the Government. Therefore I say the whole effect of these agreements, 
that have been attacked and criticized, and the contract of the contractors which have also been 
criticized, is to conserve the assets of the Province. Now, if you will construe everything by 
reference to the covenants, you will see that the whole thing can be explained. If, as I said 
before, there had been a disposition on the part of the Company to allow outsiders to intervene, 
they might by means of these subsidiary companies have intercepted profits arising from the 
undertaking, there might be some ground for criticism; but no, the personnel has been main- 
tained throughout, Foley, Welch & Stewart in the agreement, Schedule A, in chapter 34, and in 
the different companies that have been incorporated for the purpose of carrying out the terms 
of that agreement. Our position has been consistent throughout. There has been no attempt 


‘ and nothing to do with the—— 
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to evade or escape obligations. What criticism bas been levelled at the Company or the under ¥ 
taking, or the contractors, would be, might be just, if there was not the personal covenant of — 
the firm; but the personal covenant of the firm puts everything in a new light. Now, for oa 
instance, supposing the firm had not given this covenant, and P. Welch had made or entered ir 
into this contract and the prices were liberal, and he had made $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 profit. 
Well, that goes into his pocket; there is no covenant by which you can reach that. The-same 
thing would apply to the other companies, if there were different shareholders there.. In the 
Development Company, whereby the profits arising from that would be taken away from the 
undertaking, the criticism would be justified; but, looking at the thing from the standpoint of 
common-sense business-men, you have the assets of the Development Company, and a large 
amount of real estate, not only tangible, but I might say very ponderous ; they cannot be 
spirited away from the Province, and so long as Foley, Welch & Stewart maintain control of 
the Company, if they did not choose to put the proceeds arising from the sales of their townsites 
into the construction of the railway, So as to implement their covenant, the Government can 
reach those profits by an action under this agreement, and there is no way by which the firm of 
Foley, Welch & Stewart can escape that liability. Therefore I submit that the Committee, in 
looking at this thing, do so on a broad-minded basis. This Government is in power for five 
years 

The Chairman: Longer than that. 

Witness: ———and if they chose to co-operate with our Company (five years, anyhow— 
to Chairman)—five years will be amply sufficient to carry this undertaking to a successful — 
conclusion, with any kind of reasonable co-operation: on the part of the Government. Of course, 
IT am not speaking now in a critical way, but there is no doubt that this Pacific Great Hastern 
undertaking has for the last year or two been made a sort of political football, and that is not 
fair. We want to approach this matter in a broad pusinesslike spirit. Now,-Foley, Welch & 
Stewart, or the majority of its members, are Americans, and we have been talking about 
attracting American capital into the Province. Mr. Welch and Mr. Foley came over here, 
and they put their good money into this thing, and they expected and felt entitled to expect 
reasonable treatment on the part of the Government. They want no favours and they want 
no gifts, but they want fair treatment; and so long as you give them fair treatment, and cut a 
out politics, I think you will find them playing the game. Now, a lot more has been said about 35 
the issue of paid-up stock. That is only a technicality ; there is no meaning to it, because J 
without issuing any paid-up stock to the Company the effect would be the same if we simply 
adhered to the original subscription of $100,000 of stock; Foley, Welch & Stewart would have 
retained control of the Company then, and the dividend would have been all the greater for 
the stock issued. Our idea was and is, and will be so long as we have control, to allow no “a 
outside interests to intervene until the firm have carried out their obligations under this agree- 
ment, and that has been our aim throughout—not to introduce any interests which would militate : 
against Foley, Welch & Stewart carrying out their obligations to the Government; and surely 
there is no ground for criticism on that. Everything that we have done to that end, it has 
been endeavoured to twist around for political purposes, and that, I submit, is not fair; and 
that is not what we are entitled to expect. Now, with this new Government, if they will | 
endeavour to help us out, so long as war conditions will justify, for our part, we will endeavour — 
to make good; and I would like to have an opportunity, before this Committee makes its report, ~ 
to answer any questions or doubts that may arise in the minds of the gentlemen of the Committee 
in regard to the whole transactions and deals in this Company from start to finish. Now, the 
questions that my learned friend has been putting to me are technical and academical questions, 


Mr. Pooley: You mean Mr. Taylor? 

Witness: with the meat and substance of the matter. 

Mr. Maclean: I have not put any. 

Witness: No—Mr. Taylor. The question of directors entering into a contract with them-_ 
selves and all other similar questions that have been presented—they may have a certain plausible 
effect, but they have no effect in substance, when you look at what is the original obligation, aS 
called into existence by this agreement, Schedule A, and that is, that Foley, Welch & Stewart are — } 
to produce that road. Now, surely, letting the contract to Foley, Welch & Stewart is a direct — 
means to an end, and while there may be no express language stating that the “ Railway Act r, 
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hall not apply, still the “ Railway Act” is not parm tted to override the express and specific 
clauses of this legislation. When I refer to this legislation, I want to treat it as a whole. 

Mr. Maclean: We will have this reference—you might read the whole of that clause 17; 
my learned friend read only parts. 

Witness: Yes; clause 17 of chapter 36 reads: “The several clauses of the ‘ British Columbia 
Railway Act’ shall be incorporated with and deemed to be part of those, and shall apply to the 
Company, and the Company shall be directed by it, except in so far as it may be inconsistent 
with the enactments hereof, and except in so far as they may be inconsistent with the provisions 
of the agreement dated the 10th of February, 1912, made between’’—and so forth. Now, it 
would be manifestly inconsistent with the provisions of that agreement to put in directors there 
- who might override the wishes of Foley, Welch & Stewart and prevent the very fulfilment of 
their contract contained in clause 4. 

Mr. Maclean: Supposing they put in dummies, aa the dummies cut up rusty 
So. 

Q.— —and would not carry out the agreement. A.—Quite so. 

Q.—They would have to wait a year to get them out? A.—Yes; in other words, Foley, 
Welch & Stewart cannot for a moment disable themselves from complying with the provisions 
of section 4 of the agreement and the other sections; they have to retain control throughout, 
and they have done that more or less, and have not, as I say, introduced any outside influence 
which could intercept any profits at all. Then, looking at the thing in that light, and taking 
into account the conditions precipitated by the war and for which Foley, Weleh & Stewart are 
in no ways responsible, in what way are we, or how are we in any way contravening the pro- 
_visions of this legislation—agreement? Qur only fault has been that we have had to meet the 
insurmountable conditions created by the war; and if it were not for that, there would not 
have been any trouble about anything we have done, or any criticism. 

Mr. Pooley: While you are talking about that, the Grand Trunk P 
been connected with that organization? A.—Since 1895. 

Q.—When was the operation started? A.—Of the Grand Trunk Pacific? 

Q.—Yes. A.—Oh, it was started—sections of the work—— 

Q.—When did they first start? A—They would commence operations under the Construc- 
tion Department about 1897 or 1898. 

Q.—In which year; that was under that Bill that you talked about? A.—1897, 1898. 

Q.—When was it finished? A.—When was the construction finished? 

Q.—Yes. A.—Ob, I left the Grand Trunk Pacific in 1912; I don’t think it was formally 
finished then. 

Q.—Do you know whether they had any difficulty in financing their operations towards the 
latter part of their construction? A.—Oh, yes; they had to come back to the Dominion Govern- 
ment time and time again. 

Q.—When was the last time, do you know? A.—Well, they came every year. 
Q.—When was the last time? Do you know whether they had to go to the Dominion Govern- 


A.—Quite 


ave 


ment for assistance after the war? A.—Oh, well, I was not with the Company at that time, 


but, of course, we know by the papers that they did. 

Q.—Do you know whether they found any difficulty in operating that tailway and had to 
turn over a section to the Government? A.—I know that, yes. 

Q.—They also had difficulty in financing on account of the war? A.—To the best of my 
knowledge, the Grand Trunk Pacific returned to the Dominion Government every year from their 
year of incorporation for additional assistance, right down perhaps to the present time. 

Mr. Hanes: You were following the Grand Trunk Pacific in that precedent also, in the 
‘feature of coming back to the Legislature every year? A.—I was following the precedent created 
by inevitable necessity. 

Mr. Pooley: They had to go before the war, and you had to go after the war; that is the 
difference? A.—That is the difference. Something has been suggested about this overpayment 
of $5,700,000, and the Chairman was asking me if I would give any opinion about that. As I 
stated last night, that matter was disposed of from first to last on the ground of expediency, 
and I do not think that I am stating anything unfair to Sir Richard McBride if I just mentioned 
this to you here. Of course, I do not like to make any statement. in that respect; but it is only 
fair to Mr. Welch and to the firm to say this: that at our first interview with Sir Richard 
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McBride he intimated that the development of the Province was what he was after, and he ~ 
wanted this north and south road built, and he was satisfied with the responsibility of Foley, — 
Welch & Stewart; and if they would undertake the task, he said, of course, that if this guarantee 
was not sufficient, ‘““ Well, I will try and help you out”; and, of course, the contractors relied 
on it to a certain extent; and if Sir Richard was here, T am sure he would make the same 
statement himself, as he said he wanted to get this road built and the development of the 

Province to go ahead, which it could not do until this road was fait accompli; and there is no | 
doubt that is so, when you look at the map, because it is really the backbone of the Province, 
and his policy in that respect was justified and was warranted. ‘That might have some bearing 
upon how these estimates were paid out and the matter of official expediency. _ 

The Chairman: That was before the bread-line in Vancouver? A.—That. was before the 
bread-line. The whole aim was to produce this road in the most economical way possible, and 
I state, without fear of contradiction, that there is no firm on the American Continent to-day 4 
that can produce that road as economically as Foley, Welch & Stewart. : 

Mr. Maclean: I propose, Mr. Tate, that if the $5,000,000 had been retained by the Govern- 
ment, we will say, and not put into the road, what would be the present position of affairs with 
regard to it? A.—It would have to shut down; the road would have come to a standstill. 

Q.—That is, that $5,000,000 would not have gone into the road? A.—No. 

Q.—The portion of the road that the $5,000,000 may be taken to represent, would it have to 
be constructed now? A.—It would. . ‘ 

Q.—And could it be constructed now at the same cost that it was when the money was 
actually put in? A.—Not at all; it would be from 80 per cent. or more higher, possibly double 
in some cases; material has doubled, some materials. , ; h 

Q.—The report shows that clearly, does it not, Mr. Gamble’s report? A.—The effect of what “| 
you call the overpayment to the P.G.E.R. has undoubtedly been to improve the position of the 
Province, and to improve the position of the public, inasmuch as it brings nearer the time when a 
they have the road, and it improves the position of the bondholders. Therefore any questions 
of a technical violation is only academical. If the position of the parties had been prejudiced, 
then I could understand the amount of attention that has been directed to it, but such has not 
been the case at all. It is far better to have so many miles of constructed grade to-day than 
it is to have that money lying in the bank idle, and at the same time the interest charges 
heaping up. 

Mr. Hanes: You stated that if the $5,700,000 had been retained by the Government, that the 
contract would have to stop? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Why would not the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart go ahead and build the road accord- 
ing to their contract? A.—Now, Mr. Hanes, I have tried to state as specifically as possible 
why the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart could not finance this road until after the war; nobody 
could do so, and they cannot do so now ,; and there is no use in labouring that question; we are 
putting facts before the Committee. ‘ 

The Chairman: You intimated to Mr. Bowser in the spring of 1914, or to Mr. Bowser and 3 
Sir Richard McBride, that if they did not let the estimates go through, that you would not go 
on and complete the road under the terms of the contract? A.—yYes. 

Q.—What did you mean when you were talking yesterday about the principles of letting the | 
contract in this way as being economical to all parties concerned? Why did Foley, Welch & 
Stewart go through the fiction of a contract to themselves in the name of P. Welch, contractor? 
A.—Well, as I said to Mr. Taylor, to prevent any formal violation, perhaps. 

Q.—That would mean, to conceal the real intention? A.—Well, to prevent any questions “2 
being raised. Not at all—I say, to prevent any questions being raised; because we thought, 
and‘still believe, that we were carrying out the real spirit and effect of this agreement. 

Q.—Now, the basis of the estimates which were passed by the Government upon whick large 
guarantees were paid out was the price fixed by Foley, Welch & Stewart and P. Welch; that is 
right? A.—Yes. é : 3 

Q.—That is, by Foley, Welch & Stewart under a private arrangement over which there was 
no control? A.—No. = 

Q.—The prices were fixed by Foley, Welch & Stewart, or by P. Welch? A.—Well, I might : 
say in that connection that Mr. Gamble knew the prices; when I submitted the prices to Mr. | 
Gamble, he said: “ Well, they are higher than the Canadian Northern Pacific prices; you had 
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er have those passed upon by the Executive.” I said: “ All right”; and I mentioned the 
matter to Sir Richard McBride, and he had Mr. Stewart come down for the purpose of justifying 
those prices; and I don’t know about Welch, but. Mr. Stewart attended and stated, before 
Mr. Gamble and the Prime Minister, that these prices were the same as the Grand Trunk Pacific 
_ paid Foley, Welch & Stewart for the Prince Rupert end of the work. The Canadian Northern 
Railway had the Canadian Pacific for transportation, and the conditions surrounding the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway were more closely allied to the conditions of the P.G.E.R.: ; in fact, they 
were somewhat better om the G.T.P., because they had a certain amount of river navigation on 
the Skeena, whereas our supplies were all taken in by wagon. 
Q.—You do not mean that this road compares with the G.T.P.? A.—No—the conditions 
of construction. 
2 Q.—Not the kind of road? A.—For instance, rock would pay the same price, the same as 
materials that have to be moved. 
Q.—Did Mr. Gamble, before he passed on those prices, go up on the ground, or what steps 
were taken to inquire as to those prices? A.—I know that Mr. Gamble and the Prime Minister, 
after hearing the representations made, finally adopted those prices. 
Q.—I want you to repeat a little what you told us yesterday, as to how all parties concerned 
were interested in securing a cheap construction? A.—Well, I will try and make that clear. 
i Q.—Don’t elaborate it; just give me the points which you mentioned yesterday. -A.—Well, 
_ Foley, Welch & Stewart would not be likely to waste any money in the construction of the line 
- that they were building for themselves on their own account. 
Q.—But Foley, Welch & Stewarf were not wasting any money in letting the contract at a 
= high price to Foley, Welch & Stewart, were they? A.—They were not wasting any money, but 
a any margin of profit that they derived went into their own pockets and not into the pockets of 
strangers. 2 
= Q.—So far as economy is concerned, there: was no particular motive of economy in Foley, 
a Welch & Stewart letting it to themselves? A.—Yes; because the profits of Foley, Welch & 
Stewart made, if they had been earned by an outsider, would have been taken away from the 
undertaking altogether, whereas anything they make now is still within reach of the Province. 
Q.—What I am asking you is what motive there was for Foley, Welch & Stewart letting to 
Foley, Welch & Stewart at a low contract price, what motive of economy was there? A.—The 
desire not to let any money get away from the undertaking. 
s Q.—The desire not to let any money get away from Foley, Welch & Stewart? What motive 
-_-was there for Foley, Welch & Stewart cutting the price down in letting it to Foley, Welch & 
Stewart? A.—Oh, I see; well, there was no particular motive in that. 
Q.—No; the only guarantee this Province would have would be the strict adherence to those 
* sections, wouldn’t it? Subsection 9, isn’t it? A.—Yes, subsection (d), page 194; middle of sub- 
section (ad), Schedule A. 
Q.—The only possible safeguard the Province could have would be the adherence to clause 9 
of Schedule A? A.—Yes; and also the security of the ‘firm. 
Q. —And clause 9 was ignored; don’t you say that it was ignored? A.—No, sir, I do not. 
Q.—But you won’t say that they strictly adhered to it? A.—I say they were unable to 
operate under these conditions. 
Q.—The only other safeguard was clause 4; and was clause 4 adhered to? A.—Oh, yes, 
_ Clause 4 is in force to-day. 
Q.—But has it been adhered to? A.—Well, it has been adhered to in this way; that any 
profit that Foley, Welch & Stewart made out of the contract went right back into the under- 
taking, and they are still liable on their covenant for the balance. 
Q.—Your intimation to Mr. Hanes was that in May, 1914, they were not in a position to 
~ live up to it? A.—Well, not to crowd on a large force of men. 
. Q.—They were not able at that time to put on a force sufficient to complete the road and do 
it in the time specified? A.—No, I don’t think they were. 
q Q.—So that from 1914 to the present time neither clause 4 or clause 9 have been strictly 
adhered to? A.—Well, of course, we adhered to clause 4 as far as we were able. 
Q.—Those were the only two clauses that would protect the Government? A.—In a general 
way, that is so. Of course, you will allow me to say that they still have clause 4, and that 
covenant is as good to-day as it was when, it was given; only the temporary eonditions arising 
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from the stress of war—but you understand the point I am trying to make. Supposing Fol 
Welch & Stewart, for the sake of argument, made $2,000,000 profits out of this contract; I think 
that they still have a string on this $2,000,000 by means of this covenant, clause 4, and you — 
appreciate the distinction, the difference that exists; if they were not personally liable then, the — 
question of profits would be more material than it is now. You appreciate the distinction that I 
am trying to make. ro 
Q.—You tell us that the profits made by Foley, Welch & Stewart have gone back into the — 
road? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That is so, is it? A—Absolutely. é 
Q.—Now, how much money—let us take it at the time of the last session; at that time how | 
much money had gone into the construction of the road apart from the equipment? A—At 
what date? 
Q.—At the time of the Loan Bill last year. What I want to get is the Government engineer’s 
estimate at that time. A.—The net amount that we got from the bonds which was accepted oe 
Q.—No, I am not troubling about that; I asked you for the estimate of the amount of money E: 
that had been spent on the road a year ago; you have got that, haven’t you ? a 
(Witness refers to Mr. Thomas.) ; a xs 
Witness: The amount of Mr. Gamble’s estimate up to No. 41 was $18,246,305.04. a 
Q.—How much at that time had you received from the sale of bonds? A.—We received from 
Mr. Gamble $18,029,897.62. a 
Mr. Taylor: What they received was the full amount of the proceeds of the bonds, which 
is $163,800 more than they should have received. 
The Chairman: That probably will be gone into in more detail on the second branch of the © " 
case; I wanted to ask that question at this stage. 
Mr. Taylor: Better ask it now, I think. : 
Witness: I can give you the amount that we received altogether. “4 
The Chairman: I thought it was a simple question. A.—It is. ¥ 
Q.—How much was the Government engineer’s estimate of the amount spent on the road— 
$18,246,000? A.—That is right. 
Q.—Excuse me, that is not correct. A.—That is what Mr. Thomas gave me. 
Mr. Taylor: It is $18,035,198.53. 
The Chairman: That is the amount of the estimates. 
Mr. Taylor: That is the amount of the estimates, yes; $18,035,198.53 as shown by the 
auditor’s report; that is 41. 
Witness: We have got here the Estimates 1 to 41—$18,246,305. : 
Mr. Taylor: I will just read it as it is here in Exhibit 3, page 4; this is the auditor’s report : 
“Total amount of Estimates 1 to 41, to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company out of the 
net amount credited to the Minister of Finance in respect of the securities sold, $18,035,198.53, 
being $5,704,316.10 in excess of the proper proportions.” e 
The Chairman: There has nothing gone into the coustruction of the road except the money — 
from the Government? A.—More than that; for instance, there is now $750,000 not passed by 7 
Mr. Gamble. 
-Q.—When the loan trouble came up, there was $750,000 held back? A.—Oh, yes, at that ; 
time, still held back. 
The Chairman: That is all. i 
Witness: That is just one item, of course; but if you will give me the amount received by © 
Foley, Welch & Stewart out of the proceeds of the assets, up to Estimates 1 to 45. = 
The Chairman: How much was that? A—They received $16,422,262.42; they have got to 
account for that. 
Mr. Davis: We propose to put in through Mr. Welch an exact statement of the amount of a 
moneys received by them, and an exact statement of the cost of the various portions of the road, z 
to show just what that money has gone into. . 
: The Chairman: I don’t see why a simple question like the one I asked should have broughel 
out all this argument. A.—We got estimates from Mr. Gamble, 1 to 41; Mr. Thomas informs 
me that it comes to $18,246,035 ; that is the answer. 
Q.—All right, then, that is what the estimates show? A.—That is what the estimates show- 
Q.—The road cost to the P.G.E.R. up to that date? A—Yes. 7 
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-Q.—Now, then, at that date how much money had been paid out on the sale of bonds? 
A.—Hverything. 

-Q.—How much did that amount to? A.—Same amount. 

Witness: Mr. Thomas gave the figures $18,123,678.49 ; Mr. Thomas says the auditor is wrong. 

- The Chairman: Then the result of your statement is, at any rate, now, Mr. Tate, that 
according to the Government’s estimates that have been passed and to the amounts paid out 
from the Department, and the amount paid out of the debentures, plus interest, equals the 
amount of the estimates passed by the engineer? A.—Yes. 

Witness: I was just going to show the Committee our Squamish holdings, as it would make 
my answer more intelligible. 

Mr. Pooley: I would suggest that you get as close as you can to the stenographer. 

Witness: Now, this plan shows our Squamish holdings. You want to mark it as an exhibit, 
I suppose. It shows the consolidated holdings of the Development Company at Squamish, at 
the head of Howe Sound. , 

Mr. Pooley: How are they marked on the plan? A.—According to the lettering there. 
‘This is the red here, and this is the patched red; this is the Development Company. Now, 
this is that I might say would be the consolidated holdings of the Development Company at 
the head of Howe Sound; and we got that from various sources before we disposed of any of 
it to the Railway Company or otherwise. The first was from the Howe Sound Railway. The 
Howe Sound property was this. (Indicating on plan marked “ Exhibit 63.’’) 

Mr. Callaghan: In black—the dark colour. 

Mr. Pooley: Howe Sound is marked in what colour? A.—Blue; and the foreshore was 
i the easterly portion marked here in patched red; and they got the part in yellow from the 
S ' Dominion Government; and the Indian reserve to the north there we got, of course, from 

the two bands of Indians—the Iwaksuns and the Squamish. The Indian reserve marked 3? 
A.—Yes; and this constitutes the consolidated holdings. We got them from the Howe Sound 
Company, from the Dominion Government, and the Provincial Government, and from the 
- Indians; and then having got this we carved out the portion that Mr. Callaghan required for 
railway purposes, and sold this to the railway under an agreement of sale; and the price 
put upon that property we thought was reasonable—40 acres at $5,000 an acre; 54 acres at 
$5,000 an acre; and 80 acres at $5,000 an acre; and in looking at that property, of course, in 
considering the value we take into consideration that the thing which gives it its chief value 
is the proposed development by the Development Company, as arranged with the Dominion 
Government engineer, Mr. Anderson. 
Mr. Pooley: That development consists of what? A.—Well, we are going to dredge all this 
_ here, and fill in the lots, and divert one of the branches of the Squamish; and this whole 
water-front here will be transformed and it will be a different property altogether, and that 
is what gives it its prospective value, and we would not sell any of that property to-day at 
twice $5,000 an acre, so it is not a case of putting any enhanced price on it to the Railway 
Company. 

Mr. Hanes: You were going to tell us this morning how much you paid the Dominion 
Government for the land? A.—We paid the Indians $161,419. 

Q.—And the Provincial Government? A.—$25,000, 

Mr. Taylor: So it cost you $186,000? A.—Well, of course, there were incidental expenses 
and other things, but that is what we paid the Indians, and that is what we paid the Provin- 
cial’ Government, and the Dominion Government did not make any charge. We also paid the 
Province, I think, $10 per foot for the foreshore. ; 

Q.—How much did that amount to? A.—Oh, nothing very considerable; about $3,000, I 
think, : 

Q.—You said, Mr. Tate, that this portion of the railway up to Block 19 belongs to the 
Development Company and not to the Railway Company? ; 

Mr. Pooley: That is from the blue mark to the wharf. Yes, it belongs to the Development 
Company and not to the Railway Company. 

Mr. Hanes: You said the Development Company were selling the Railway Company 40 
-acres and 80 acres? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you remember where those are located; are they on this plan? 
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Mr. Callaghan: No, they are not shown on that. There is a right-of-way goes up through - 
here; and they are not shown here. 


Mr. Hanes: They are not on the plan. ~~ understood that they were? A.—No. They 


are on the plan, but it does not show it exactly. 

Mr. Taylor: Would you mind just showing where these 40 and 80 acres are located. 

Mr. Callaghan: Well, we will get another plan that will show it better. 

Mr. Taylor: And that 40 acres and the 80 acres cost $850,000, but it is not on that plan? 
A.—No. c 

Q.—With the foreshore ; and it is not on the plan? A—yYes, it is on the plan, Mr. Taylor, 
but it is not marked. : 

Mr. Maclean: Not subdivided. ; : 

Mr. Taylor: Have you got the other plan here which shows where the 40 acres are? A.—wNO, - 
T have not got it; but Mr. Callaghan will give Mr. Hanes any plan he wishes to see. 

Q.—I wish Mr. Callaghan would produce it at the next session. What is the number of 
this exhibit? ; 2 

The Secretary: Sixty-three. 

Mr. Hanes: With reference to this plan you are filing, will you state how much foreshore 
the Railway Company were selling to the Development Company—or did you state that? 
A—No, I did not give any dimensions; but I said that property was carved out of our 
consolidated holdings at Squamish, and then there is a plan of proposed developments which 
would also go with that. We have to straighten out one of the branches of the Squamish 


River, and so forth. as 


Q.—Who paid for the engineering charges that were incurred in laying out that develop- 
ment property and for the railway and the docks? A.—wWell, the Development Company paid 
for anything that applied to the Development Company. 

Q.—yYou are sure about that, are you? A.—No, but you can ask Mr. Gamble about it. 

Q.—No, I am asking you. A.—I don’t know of any charges for development-work that was- 
paid by the Government. 

Q.—Did the Pacific Great Eastern Railway engineers lay that out? A.—They helped to 
lay it out. = 

Q.—Did the Development Company pay for any of the work that was done by the engineers 
of the Railway Company? A.—I could not say as to that, but there is always an apportion- 
ment of accounts between the Development Company and the Railway Company. 

Mr. Taylor: Surely, if your Railway Company, with its head office in Victoria, paid it 
out for the Development Company’s services you ought to know it. A.—Well, I know this: 
Tf a certain number of the Railway Company’s horses were pastured on the Development 
Company’s land, they would pay for that and there would be an interchange of accounts, and 
the same thing would occur, I should think, with regard to engineering services. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I was asking you that question, with your knowledge of these affairs as 
vice-president, whether you knew that the Development Company paid for it or not? A.—Well, 


I presume the thing went through in the ordinary routine. IT cannot speak of routine matters © 


that would not be in my department. That is the way it would be, though; all aecounts are 
interchanged between the Development Company and the Railway Company. i 

Mr. Taylor: And if it was paid by the Railway Company it was paid by money out of 
these securities, by the Government? It was paid by the Government out of these securities? 
A,.— Well, I don’t know that it is fair for you to suggest these things; I can’t say, because 
I have no particular knowledge of that. 

Q.—There are a great many thousands of dollars for services and engineering fees set 
out in these estimates, and I understand that some of these engineering fees were for the 
Development Company and not for the Railway Company? A.—Well, if that is so, it is not 
to my knowledge. To my knowledge there has not been a dollar put in for the Development 
Company’s work included in the estimates. 

Q.—But I say, if that is so, then the Development Company’s work has been paid for by 
the Government out of these guaranteed securities.. A.—Well, if that is so, it should not be 
there. It would be improper. ; 

The Chairman: Mr. Hall, you want to ask a question. 
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- Mr. Hall: Mr. Tate, the contract between Foley, ‘Welch & Stewart and the Government 
ig dated February 10th, 1912? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And_there was a certain amount of discussion took place at that time. Was there an 
estimate of the cost of construction prepared at that time? A.—Oh, I think there was a rough 
estimate prepared by General Stewart on the back of an envelope, but there was nothing more 
specific than that that I saw. 

@.—Have you any idea what that amount was? A.—Weli, I cannot say positively, but I 
know it was more than $35,000 a mile. General Stewart was of the opinion at that time, and 
very strongly so, that that would never produce the road. 

Q.—So that at the time when these first payments were begun to be paid out it was quite 
obvious to both the Railway Company and the Government that the moneys would be exhausted 
before the railway was completed? A.—Well, I would not put it quite so plain as that— 
that it was quite obvious, but that it was within the realm of probability or possibility. 

Q.—But, so far as the knowledge of both were concerned at that time, it was expected it 
would cost more? A.—It would not have been a surprise if it had cost more, no. 

; Q.—Wasn’t that what was expected? A.—Oh, I think it is safe to say So, yes. 

__ Mr. Taylor: On that, Mr. Hall, right from the beginning the estimated cost of this road 
exceeded $27,000,000, and the proceeds of the bonds were only $18,000,000-odd, so there would 
be a deficit right from the very beginning, being the proportionate difference between the two 
figures? A.—We never thought that $35,000 a mile was going to produce the road, no. 

Mr. Hall: Well, then, why was it stated to the Government the reason this must be paid 
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7 out in this way was that the Canadian Northern were doing the same thing? A.—Well, sup- 
. posing you had been in our place, Mr. Hall, wouldn’t you naturally have expected to have got 
4 the same treatment as another company was getting under a competitive contract? Wouldn’t 
a you expect that? 

= Q.—In spite of the fact that it was illegal? A.—No, I would not say it was illegal; because 
Mr. Gamble pointed out 

4 Q.—Well, I will put it this way: In spite of the fact that sooner or later you would have 
4 a deficit, and the road would not be completed and all the money would be out? A.—Well, it 


_Was not quite so clear as that, because if you will look at this section it says: “ Having regard 
to material and supplies purchased for the railway as well as the proportion of the work done.” 
_ Now, at the time the first estimate of the $40,000 was put in, I suppose that Foley, Welch & 
Stewart would have on the ground there about $1,000,000 worth of supplies; and this was 
pointed out to the Prime Minister. 

Q.—Well, that was not the reason then; it was the contention of the Canadian Northern 
Railway having received this treatment? A.—Well, that is the only reason. General Stewart 
mentioned the matter to me, and said that the Canadian Northern were getting the full amount 
of their estimates monthly, and I said that we ought to have the same thing as far as we were 
concerned, and I saw Sir Richard McBride and saw Mr. Gamble—I saw Mr. Gamble afterwards 
about it, and the rest of the estimates came through in due course. 

Q.— Well, that is open to consideration. I simply mentioned it to give you a chance to 
- explain it. It seems tome, if that was the matter that was contrary to the Statute, having 
known that the Government was doing a thing that was contrary to the Statute in one case, it 
was held as a club over the head of the Government. A.—No, I never had such an idea in my 
head until you suggested it now. 

~ Q.—You can see the force of it looking at it now? A.—Well, as I stated to the Chairman 
last night, I never gave the language of this section any consideration from the point of inter- 
pretation until my learned friend, Mr. Maclean, mentioned it to me the other day in the oflice, 
_ and said: “ What do you think the effect of that language is?” And that is the first time I ever 
_ tried in my own mind to spell out what is the legal effect of it, and Mr. Maclean suggested that 
the language was incoherent and jumbled and could not work out any mathematical proportion. 
_ But we never said that what the Canadian Northern Company was doing was illegal, and we 
don’t say so now, and I don’t think that was a fair inference to take. 

@.—There has been a number of transactions between the Railway Company and the 
_ Development Company, but I don’t propose to go over any of them; but on each one of these 
transactions that are covered in writing there was an ostensible profit to the Development 
Company? A.—yYes. 
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Q.—Now, in your letter of February 10th, 1917, to the Minister of Railways, which is Exhibit | 
60, you refer there to the fact of Foley, Welch & Stewart completing this under the actual cost — 
price. = 

Q.—1. took it before, from what you said, and by what you said this morning, the intention — 
originally was that Foley, Welch & Stewart at the time they got this contract with the Railway ; 
Company—the intention was they would make a profit on the construction? -A.—Yes, at these 
prices. They were to make these profits, but the profits were always to be turned in to the 
undertaking. 

Q.—Well, on the documents as they stand? A.—'They were to make a profit, but those — 
profits, together with the profits in the townsite, were to be turned back into the undertaking. | 

Q.—Under section 4 of chapter 34, Schedule A, rather, to chapter 34, there are a number of 
expressions there. For instance: “ The firm covenants and agrees with the Government that 
the Company shall and will well, truly, and faithfully acquire, lay out, make, build, construct, 
complete, equip, maintain, and operate,” and so on. That, I take it, was the completion of the — 
undertaking, and I am asking your view and practice as to whether the word “ completion” of 
the said line in clause (d) of paragraph 9 of the same Schedule means the same as the Summary a 
of those words mean there? A.—Which is that? a 

Q.—That is the provision there ; does it mean the same as the summary of those words do = 
there? A.—Oh, I think that they have the same meaning—that is, to maintain, build, construct, a 
and complete—and stop there. 

Q.—In other words, to put it more concisely, the guarantee was intended to have a railway : 
in running-order and equipped for business ; that is, in the way of rolling stock. A—Oh,VeSaam 
Now, if I might venture another statement in regard to this very section, the practice is not at 
all uniform as to how these proportional payments are to be made. For instance, if the Pacifie : 
Great Eastern had a contract in the Province of Alberta ; and they had monthly estimates paid 
in full; and then in Saskatchewan they had a reduction made. It just depends on the latitude 
that would be allowed in the construction of it; and we did not think that we were exceeding 
the law in any way. ; 

The Chairman: Mr. Tate, don’t you think it seems strange that the Government of the | 
Province should be paying out of the trust funds the total amount going into that road, on the 
pasis of a contract that was fixed between Foley, Welch & Stewart—in one capacity P. Welch - 
representing Foley & Stewart, and in another capacity Foley, Welch & Stewart. A.—Well, of | 
course, that is the way it works out owing to the untoward circumstances that have developed 
on account of the war. , 

Q.—Well, don’t put the war into it, because you admitted that was being done, and that it 
was discussed with the Government prior to the war. This war has got enough sins to answer 
for without that. A.—I don’t want to be unfair, but it seems to me that if things had gone on 
the way they were going when we made that contract, and we had sold. our townsite, we would 
never have had to go back to the Government, and everything would have been all right. It is 
just the stringency that has brought us where we are to-day ; and it was never the intention 
that the Government should provide for this road out of the trust funds that you speak of. 

Q.—No; that is not what I am getting at. I am getting at this idea: In the face of 
clause (d) they were paying out the full amount going into the road on the basis of the contract 
prices fixed between Foley, Welch & Stewart and themselves. A—well, that is looking at it a 
from a very unfayourable light from our standpoint; but the fact is that the actual amount of — 
money received by Foley, Welch & Stewart was put back into the road and disbursed by them, | 4 
and there has not been one cent of profit. This statement that was referred to shows that Foley, 
Welch & Stewart actually received $16,000,000-odd, and we have got disbursements here to an 
amount exceeding that. That is apart from the contract price altogether—money actually dis- — 
bursed to sub-contractors and for material, and so therefore you can eliminate the question of 
actual profits: There were the prospective profits when this contract was made which were 
contemplated, but this statement shows that there were no actual profits made; there were no 3 
profits in fact, and every cent that they got from the Government has been disbursed as per this 4 
statement. ‘Those are not contractor’s contract prices; these are the actual cash disbursements. - 

Q—Is that an exhibit there? A.—Just a moment. Mr. Welch can prove this strictly. 


at 


This is his statement that I was referring to in passing. 
Mr. Taylor: Couldn’t we have it marked now so that we can use it? 
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(Statement marked “ Exhibit 64.”) 
Mr. Taylor: Have you a copy of that, Mr. Tate? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Could I have a spare copy? A.—I will get you a copy made. 
Q.—Thank you very much. 
-Mr. Hanes: Mr. Tate, Mr. Hall was discussing with you subsection (d) of section 9 of 
Schedule A? A.—Yes. 

Q.— Regarding this payment question? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And reference was made to that being a mass of incoherent words? <A. 
learned friend’s statement. 

Mr. Maclean: I say that. 

Mr. Hanes: That was copied from the same section in the Canadian Northern Railway Bill? 
A.—Yes. 

Q. And when was that put through in the Pezislature? A.—In 19—— 

Q.—1910? A.—Two years previously. 

Q.—And when was that agreement drawn up, do you know 
Which do you mean? 

Q.—The Canadian Northern Pacific agreement. A.—I don’t know anything about it at all. 
All I had to do was to take the Canadian Northern agreement as it stood. 

Q.—Who was the Attorney-General at the time? A—Mr. Bowser. 

Q.—And who was the Deputy Attorney-General at the time? 

Mr. Maclean: I was. 

Mr. Taylor: So that the jumbled and incoherent wording took place when you were the 
Deputy Attorney-General? 

Mr. Maclean: Yes. I am prepared to take the responsibility of it. 

Mr. Taylor: That they don’t mean anything, Mr. Maclean? 

Mr. Maclean: Yes, yes. 

The Chairman: We are not favoured With the joke at this end of the table. I did not 
hear that. 

Mr. Maclean: I would not like to be held responsible for all the stuff that is in those 
Statutes. I would not be able to sleep at night if I were. It looks as if about two lines had 
been left out there from what had been prepared. 

The Chairman: I do not get the joke at all. Is Mr. Maclean speaking officiaily? 

Mr. Maclean: I was the Deputy Attorney-General when that Canadian Northern contract 
ce went through, and apparently this is copied from that; and I would say that three or four lines 
: have been dropped out from some clause that probably was drafted, and that is the only way I 

can explain what we have here. I think, probably, it is a printer’s error. 

Mr. Taylor: We have got the nigger in the wood-pile, anyway. 

Mr. Maclean: With regard to that statement that was mentioned, we are going to put ina 
statement this afternoon. We want to show what moneys we received, and we want to show 
what money has been paid out. We will show you that all the money that was received, and. 
probably more, went into this concern, and that the Government has got the credit of the whole 
thing there to-day; and so far as Foley, Welch & Stewart getting any profit in this, they have 
not—that is pure book-keeping and pure myth. ‘They have not received a cent of profit. 

The Chairman: Well, that is marked as an exhibit. 

Mr. Hall: Well, this brings up this point. Possibly I had better mention it in view of what 
Mr. Maclean has said. The fact is that the P.G. Eastern Development Company controls practi- 
eally all those strategic points along the Pacific Great Eastern Railway line? A.—Well, we 
endeavoured to. 

Q.—And that is a separate company entirely from the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany? A.—Yes, but the same personnel. 

Q.—But a separate entity. A.—Yes. 

Q.—But we will assume, for the purpose of argument, that if the Government took over the 
Pacific Great Hastern Railway they would be met at once with the Pacific Development Company, 
which would be in a position to hold them up? A.—Well, of course, they have a mortgage on 

_ their holdings at the present time. 

Q.—On which only $1,000,000 has been advanced? A.—yYes. You could resort to whatever 

legal rights you have. There is no doubt about that; but I would make this final statement in 
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this respect; that we have kept things in status quo from the time that we first came on the 
ground, and if it was so desired we could hand back to the Government everything that they 
gave us inside of twenty minutes. The stock is still controlled by the firm, and then the only — 
“question would be, did the money we got from the Government go into the road? And then we 
ean satisfy you as to that, and the things are to-day just as they were three or four years ago, 
and we have not disabled ourselves from restoring the status quo. There has been no interven- 
tion and ‘everything is just as we got it. The thing is just in the same packet as we got it. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate, with regard to this last Exhibit 64, which Mr. Welch is going to 
prove, it shows an expenditure now in the actual construction of the road of $16,524,307.66, 
whereas the Government has paid out $18,246,979.44? A.— Yes. 

Q.—Now, you have been talking about all the Government’s money going into the road? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.—Well, there is Mr. Welch’s statement as to what has gone into the road, and it is 
approximately $2,000,000 less than what the Government has paid out. A.—Yes; and the 
balance is made up of payments for right-of-way, No. 1; No. 2, engineer’s expenses ; and No. 3, 
executive expenses; and that brings it up to the total amount received from Mr. Gamble as 
shown in the estimates. 

Mr. Davis: I may say the statement here is merely a ‘statement received from the con- 
tractors; but that will all come out when Mr. Welch goes in. 

Witness: Those three items I have given you will embrace the difference. 

Mr. Taylor: The heading in this exhibit, so as to have a clear understanding of it, is— 
it was prepared March 21st, 41917: “Memorandum of cash disbursements in connection with 
construction of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway; equipment turned over to the Pacific Great 
Eastern Equipment Company, and financing the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company. 
Limited, out of proceeds of Estimates 1 to 45, both inclusive, $16,422,262.42 cash.” That, lL 
would take it, includes the financing of the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company, 
Limited. A —yYes. Moneys advanced for that purpose. 

Mr. Hanes: I understood you to say this was money that went into the railway? A.—WNo. 

Mr. Taylor: He said Mr. Welch would prove that. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I understood Mr. Tate to have said that. 

Witness: No, I say that that money was disbursed for the undertaking. T am using the 

_ word “undertaking.” Is there anything else that you want to ask me? 

Mr. Maclean: No, I don’t think so. ee 

Mr. Taylor: There are just one or two short things I want to ask you about. You in your 
general statement referred to the Grand Trunk Pacific going back to the Government several 
times for money? A.—Yes. ; : 

Q.—You, in respect to the P.G.E.R. Co., went first to the Government and got $35,000 a 
mile? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That was in 1912? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Then you went, secondly, to the Government in 1914 and got an additional $7,000 a 
mile? A.—Yes. g 

Q.—And you went, thirdly, to the Government in 1916 and got a loan of $6,000,000? 
A—Yes. 

Q.—So you were following in the footsteps of the Grand Trunk Pacific pretty well, weren't 
you? A.—Well, that was necessitated by conditions. , 

Q.—yYou were to produce your Orders in Council, Mr. Tate, showing your capitalization, 
which was raised to $40,000,000. That was dated the 22nd day of September, 1914. 

Mr. Maclean: That was an Order in Council? 

Mr. Taylor: An Order in Council signed by the Minister on the 15th day of April, 1914. 

Mr. Thomas: Will you just allow me to correct you? The exhibit you were speaking of 
just now was the Minister’s certificate, and it is covered by an Order in Council. ~ 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, that would be correct. The Minister’s certificate is first and tne Order 
in Council next. I see what you mean. The Order in Council is the same date and was — 
passed on the 22nd September, 1914. It is increasing the capitalization from $25,000,000 to 
$40,000,000. - 

The Chairman: Was that stock issued? A.—Not the $15,000,000. 
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~\Mr. Taylor: The agreement I filed last night shows that the agreement between the Pacific 


_ Great Eastern Railway and Foley, Welch & Stewart is that the stock shall be issued as 5 EU 


paid-up shares to Foley, Welch & Stewart. 
~ The Chairman: I wanted to know if it was actually issued? A.—No. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, the next is Exhibit 65, that I will file now as a matter of reference for 
the benefit of the Committee. I will get a book showing the prices paid by the Canadian 
Northern Pacific Railway to their main contractor, which is found in the Journals of the Legis- 


- lative Assenibly of 1916, at the bottom of page 85, and extending over pages 86 and 87. It isa 


very valuable book. 

Mr. Pooley: Have you also fotnd the Grand Trunk Pacific prices? 

Mr. Taylor: I have not been able to; I would like to. 

Witness: We can find them. 

Q.—They are in the Proceedings of the House? A.—I say we will find them for you if you 
wish. 

Q.—Can you get them in the Ottawa blue-books? A.—No; the prices that Foley, Welch & 
Stewart got from the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Q.—Are they in any returns to the House of Commons? A.—Oh, I don’t know anything 
about that. 

Mr. Maclean: That is Caated as an exhibit? 

Mr. Taylor: We will have to get an extra copy and mark it as Hxhibit 66. Would you 
mind getting an extra copy? A.—Well, here is the Grand Trunk Pacific prices. IT can put 


‘this in. 


Mr. Pooley: What page is that? A.—The prices are in Schedule A. 

Mr. Taylor: What pages, please? A.—Pages 9—page 9 and the following pages—13, 14, 
and 15. 

Q.—Prices received at Foley, Welch & Stewart from the Grand Trunk Pacific? A.—Yes, 
from Prince Rupert to Copper River; and here is another from Tete Jaune Cache to Aldermere. 

Mr. Pooley: Just let us get this one marked. This will be Exhibit 68. 

Mr. Maclean: And this is the price that they received from where? A.—This is the Grand 
Trunk Pacific contract—from Prince Rupert to Copper River, B.C., 100 miles; and from Tete 
Jaune Cache to Aldermere (Exhibit 68), 415 miles. 

Mr. Taylor: Where is Aldermere? 

Mr. Callaghan: That is on the Ghechaco? 

Mr. Taylor: What page is that on that last exhibit? A.—It will be the same page, pages 
13 and following. 

(Books marked “ Exhibits 67 and 68.”) : 

Mr. Pooley: I would like to draw the Secretary’s attention to the fact that there are 
some loose pages in Hxhibit 67 and they should be bound together. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, on the basis that you were speaking of to the Chairman that the 
Government moneys went into this road, and paid for every mile that has been built in the 
construction of it, if the price had been lower there would have been more miles built with 
the same money, wouldn’t there? A.—Well, but there would have been less adjuncts to the 
undertaking, and the undertaking as a whole would be less valuable to the bondholders of the 
Government. , 

Q.—If there had been a competitive price, and it would have been lower, say, such a price 
as the Canadian Northern built their road at, there would have been more miles built with 
the people’s money? A.—Yes, but there would have been more money lost on it. We could 
not produce that road at the Canadian Northern prices. They had the C.P.R. to bring in their 
Supplies to them right along, parallel to them. 

Q.—Well, take their prices up from the Thompson River and away on through up to Tete 
Jaune Cache, weren’t they lower than yours? A.—Those prices compare favourably with ours. 

Q.—You don’t suggest for a moment that they compare with yours, do you? A.—Yes, that 
is what Mr. Callaghan says. 

Mr. Pooley: That is on the North Thompson? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Shatford: And how do they compare with the Grand Trunk Pacific prices? A.—Just 
about the same, — 
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Mr. Hanes: Would you suggest from North Vancouver to Squamish was not an easy 
access? A.—Well, we have not built that, Mr. Hanes. : fine 

Q.—Well, I would suggest that the first forty miles was accessible at every point by boat? 
A.—wWe have not built that yet. 

Q.—You have not the money for it? A.—No. 

Mr. Taylor: By the way, that is something that has been overlooked. You have actually 
received $35,000 a mile for those two strips of thirty miles each that have never been built as 
yet? A.—They are not built yet. - z 

Q.—And you have actually received the $35,000 a mile? A.—We have received the total 
of the guaranteed securities. 

Q.—Worse than that—$42,000 a mile? A.—Yes. 

Q.—So that there is about thirty miles from White Cliff to Squamish and another thirty- 
miles some place ‘beyond Squamish not yet touched, but for which you have actually collected 
from this Government $42,000 a mile? A.—Well, there are sixty miles that have not been 
touched. . 

Q.—And you have been paid the whole money for that? That is a pretty good business 
transaction. A.—Well, I know, but you have to judge all things by the concurrent conditions. 

Mr. Pooley: If the money did not go into that particular section-it would go into another. 
A—The Company has given good value, and if you have a longer mileage you would have a 
less number of these strategic points that Mr. Hall referred to. 

Q.—I say that you have got this money for those sixty miles that have never been touched? 
A—Yes. 

The Chairman: Was there ever an estimate prepared of what that Howe Sound Company 
built in miles? A.—Ob, yes, IT think there were their estimates made out. Their estimates 
were yery high. They wanted, I think, about $2,000,000 to begin with—— 

Q.—I did not ask you about that. I was asking you if there ever was an opinion sub- 
mitted as to the actual cost of construction per mile? A.—I think so. 

Q.—Well, can you tell me what those are? A.—Well, I should have to look up the original 
letter of Mr. Keith, in which he mentions those figures. Can you get that, Mr. Thomas, for 
me? 3 

Mr. Thomas: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, Mr. Gamble allowed you $189,000 for that mileage? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That was at the rate of $27,000 a mile, and you collected $42,000 per mile for that and 
all those other miles that you have not built yet? A.—Well, we had to build that railway. 

Mr. Pooley: That railway there was a logging-railway? A-—Yes. We had to reconstruct 
it, and there was the pallasting and surfacing and track-laying. 

Mr. Hanes: Of that same piece up in that Squamish District? A_Yes. 

Q.—Do you mean that? Asa matter of fact, I thought, on the other hand, that you had 
abandoned it. A.—wNo; there was a part that we got from them; we abandoned part of it, 
which is not being used at present, but the part we used we had to reconstruct. 

Mr. Davis: Was there any of that seven miles that you abandoned? A.—Yes; anything 
that we are not using. 

Mr. Hanes: The part that you did build new to take the place of what you abandoned 
increases the mileage by going out around to this Indian reserve which you purchased from the 
Indians, did it not? A.—It may do so. ‘ z 

Q.—I am asking you that question? A.—Well, I don’t know anything about those things ; 
Mr. Callaghan would know that. 

Q.—And that property that you have spent your money to build that new road around the 
reserve is the property of the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company, Limited, and the 
moneys that you have spent for roundhouses and yards, you have spent itas a Railway Company 
on property belonging to the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company? A.—That is what 
we got those lands for—for roundhouses. 

Q—I am asking you if the Railway Company did not spend that money on the Development 
Company’s property? A.—It is not the Railway Company’s property until they pay for it. 


The Railway Company has an agreement which has been registered, but they have not got the = 


deeds yet. 
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. i Q.—Yes; but isn’t the property in the name of the Development Company? A.—Yes, until 
_ they get their purchase price paid. . 

Q.—And I say that the Railway Company built the tracks and yards on the Development 
- Company’s property? A.—Well, when they pay for the property they can have it. 

Mr. Pooley: They can get it? A.—The Railway Company has need to purchase, yes. 

Mr. Taylor: That 40 acres at $800,000 you consider is worth that? A.—Yes; it took us 
two or three years assembling that property, and that is worth a great deal more than the 
original disbursements. If you tried to buy some of that property at $10,000 per acre you could 
not get it. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Tate, do you mean to state you could get $10,000 an acre at the present for 

_ that land around the station, around the yards, and the roundhouses? A.—I mean to say that 
we would not undertake to sell you an acre of it under $10,000 an acre. That land at Squamish 
_is far more valuable than the land at Point Grey that sold for $10,000 an acre, and you will see 
the truth of my words before many years are over. 

The Chairman: We would like to have that statement in, that has been referred to. ilig ails 
an estimate by Mr. Gamble of the cost of mileage. 

Mr. Pooley: That will be Exhibit 69. 

Mr. Taylor: I see that Mr. Gamble’s estimate of those 7.6 miles is $193,068.62. It is prac- 
tically seven and a half miles, and he arrives at that by allowing the same price for clearing— 
$150 an acre—that is in P. Welch’s estimate. I- will not take up all the prices; and the same 
price—$300 an acre—for grubbing. I presume the other prices are also on the same basis. But 
still it is only $193,068.62 for seven and a half miles, which is less than $27,000 a mile. 

Mr. Pooley: Will you just tell us the character of that work as far as the construction is 
concerned? A.—At Howe Sound? 

Q.—Yes. A.—Oh, it is of a very primitive kind. 

Q.—Well, the nature of the country, what is it like? A.—I thought you meant the construc- 
tion of it. 

Q.—When you went through there, was it heavy or light construction? A.—Very, very 
heavy as we went through. 

Q.—For those seven miles, I mean? A.—Oh, it is very light—that is, through Squamish 

Valley. There is no heavy work there at all. 

Mr. Taylor: But you would prefer to have Mr. Callaghan speak to you about that? A.—Yes. 

The Chairman: I notice here that the track-laying is put at $400 a mile. That is the same 
as the C.N.R. if I recollect right. 

Mr. Hanes: The price in this case was $750. A—Mr. Welch can testify to those prices. 
F Mr. Taylor: Now, track-laying would not differ in price with the nature of the country 

would it? A.—Well, you will have to ask Mr. Welch about that. 

Q.—What is that? A.—I don’t know about that. 

Q.—A track-laying machine goes on the grade and keeps on laying and pushes the tracks 
ahead of it, no matter what kind of ground it is, and how do you account for the difference in 
the price per mile between that and the sum allowed by the Canadian Northern? A.—Well, 
there might have been a lot of preliminary preparation that would have increased the cost. 

Q.—However, you would prefer this other gentleman to speak definitely on that? A.—yYes, 
undoubtedly. : 

Mr. Taylor: That is all as far as I am concerned.: 

The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Tate. 

(Witness aside. ) 

Mr. Taylor: ‘Now, Mr. Chairman, I think we can shorten this inquiry if the gentlemen of 
the Committee agree with me. It strikes me, for all possible purposes, the evidence of Mr. Tate 
_ Would be sufficient on many of the subjects that should be investigated. He is the chief execu- 
ce, tive officer and the chief administrative officer of the Company, and the one best qualified to 
_ speak; and hence I would suggest that the following subjects be closed or practically closed: 
First, the alleged overpayment of $5,704,316.10. On that you have Mr. Tate’s evidence and all 
_ the documents that have been filed, which surely ought to be complete, and the auditor’s report. 
_ The second subject would be the $85,521.92 claimed by Mr. Tate. The auditor claims it to be 
$94,000 or something of that sort, being the balance not yet returned by Foley, Welch & Stewart 
in respect of the moneys deducted from the bonds in London. The proceeds of the bonds in 
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London have not been paid into the bank account pursuant to Statute, and IT think all th en 
evidence necessary has been put in on that subject. The third would be the $163,000 overpaid = 
on the mileage. The moneys were paid out on the basis of there being 480 miles, whereas the 
mileage was only 476.01. There can surely be no more contest on that subject in view of what 
has taken place. (4.) The payment by the Province of the interest which the guarantors, Foley, _ 
Welch & Stewart, have defaulted in on their guaranteed bonds in the amount of $1,053,827.27,~ oa 
and I would suggest that there should be no further contest over that. The evidence is in and ~ 
Mr. Tate has been clear and explicit on it. (5.) The issue of $24,960,000 of shares of the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway to Foley, Welch & Stewart and associates contained in the first agree- 
ment, and then the second agreement whereby the $60,000 of the original subseription of $100,000 
was remitted to Foley, Welch & Stewart. I take it that this subject has been fully exhausted — yy 
now, and all the evidence to prove it which can possibly be given has been given, and there only q 
remains for the Committee to decide whether it is a proper transaction or not. (6.) The letting 
of the contract to Mr. P. Welch without competition ; and coupled with that, the admissions we- 
have had this morning for the first time—namely, that Foley, Welch & Stewart and P. Welch 
were one and the same thing in respect of that contract; that it was, in fact, a contract with ~— 
Foley, Welch & Stewart in the name of P. Welch. That is admitted, and I submit that it “son : 
unnecessary to waste time in taking further evidence on that subject. (7.) That the contract 
was let without specifications being in existence is also proven, as far as there is any reasonable 
necessity for proving it. The contract on its face stipulates that those things should . be 
fixed afterwards. (8.) That Foley, Welch & Stewart refuse to guarantee their own steel, of 
$1,250,000; and by various letters filed they have taken the position that they cannot proceed to 
finance this contract or make good their guarantee. That is established now, I submit, by many 
letters; one letter of Mr. Welch and several letters of Mr. Tate, the most important of which 

was the long letter filed last night; and it is unnecessary to take further evidence on that. 

(9.) The violation of sections 110 and 118 (by the Pacifie Great Hastern Railway) of chapter 

194 of the “ Railway Act” extending not only to P. Welch, but to John W. Stewart and Timothy 
Foley. That matter is now established, I think, or is established as far as it is necessary to 


-establish it, by the admission of Mr. Tate this morning. The various contracts which were 


entered into by this Company—not only the contract as to construction, put other contracts as 
to shares, and the like—are all affected by this admission. I think it is sufficiently established 
to enable your Committee to form whatever conclusion you think wise to form. (10.) The bond | 
given by the Pacific Great Eastern Company to the Government for the due earrying-out of the | = 
construction of this road pursuant to the requirements of the Statute in that behalf of $250,000, 
and as to the lapsing of the same, is all ready before you as fully as it is possible to make it.> 
(11.) There is one other subject-matter that is not yet fully dealt with, but it has been very : 
largely dealt with, and that is the question of the amount of inspection that the Government “es 
saw fit to employ whilst Foley, Welch & Stewart, in the name of P. Welch, were earrying out 
this contract-work. That I will take up in connection with the last subject-matter. Also (18) 
the subject-matter 
Mr. Maclean: Just wait a moment; it is twelve you are speaking of now. = 
Mr. Taylor: Twelve was the inspection. = 
Mr. Maclean: No, that is eleven. Now, are you dealing with subjects not fully dealt with? = 
Mr. Taylor: Well, that is the only subject that is not fully dealt with. It has been largely 4 
dealt with, and it would be perhaps better if I had not mentioned it. (12.) The next subject — 
which has been fully dealt with, and the last one that I shall mention, is the fact that it has 
been established by admission that approximately twenty-seven or thirty miles of railway from 
Squamish to White Cliff, and further mileage of about the same amount beyond the Squamish, — 
has not yet been touched by way of construction, but $42,000 per mile in respect of the same, a 
amounting to about $2,265,000 has been received from the Government by the Pacific Great | 
Bastern Railway. These subject-matters will leave the only one subject (outside of the question - 
of finishing the subject of inspection) to be dealt with as I have viewed the scope of this inquiry. , 
But the subject matter not yet dealt with is a very important one, and one which I think will } 
take three or four days to go into. For instance, there are the details of the actual carrying-out— 
of the contract-work, the prices, the handling, the classifications, and whether or not they have — 
been honestly and properly handled, and. whether or not undue profits have been allowed, and all 
that sort of thing, that is within the scope of the subject-matter yet to be dealt with; and that 
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é rill also include the fling of all profiles, cross-sections, data of engineers—that is, resident 
es _ engineers, district engineers, and chief engineers, and correspondence and things of that kind. 

That is, as you will see, one general subject-matter; but I take it that those other twelve 
subject-matters, excepting perhaps the eleventh one mentioned as to inspection, are sufficiently 
covered, and should be considered as complete. If your honourable Committee will agree with 
that, it will very much shorten up the scope of this inquiry, and will get this matter before the 
Legislature at an earlier date than it otherwise would. 

Mr. Pooley: Well, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that is a suggestion which might come 
from opposing counsel; but I do not think this Committee would contend that we should shut 
off any further evidence or explanation on these matters that may be offered. The time, of 
course, may be material as far as the Committee is concerned, but at the same time I think the 
main contention is that we should get in all the evidence possible; and if there is any explana- 
tion that opposing counsel wish to offer to any of the evidence that has gone in, we should 
accept that. This, I think, is rather an unheard-of suggestion—to shut out any opportunity to 
explain. 

Mr. Taylor: That was not my suggestion at all. I assumed that opposing counsel would 
agree to what I suggested, and, if they don’t they can go right ahead. I was really merely 
throwing out this suggestion in the hope that counsel might adopt the same view. 

Mr. Pooley: But you closed it by saying that the Committee should deem the matter closed. 

Mr. Taylor: I did not mean it in that way. 

Mr. Pooley: Then, your suggestion, I take it, is merely a suggestion to opposing counsel, and 
you don’t wish the Committee to rule that the evidence already in is final. 

Mr. Shatford: What about any member of the Committee disagreeing with that suggestion? 

Mr. Taylor: If any member of the Committee disagrees with what I have said, then the 
evidence must be further proceeded with. This was simply a suggestion. 

Mr. Farris: The suggestion of Mr. Taylor is: He thinks, on behalf of the Department, that 
the evidence along the lines he has mentioned sufficiently covers the subject-matters mentioned 
for the purpose of this inquiry. 

Mr. Taylor: That was merely a suggestion. 

Mr. Shatford: The only thing is this: that some of the members of the Committee have not 
been present at all of the proceedings, and we have not had the evidence before us to read over 
carefully, and it may be necessary to have some of the evidence confirmed later. 

Mr. Taylor: It is very easy to do so if necessary. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, I would think, if my learned friend is satisfied in his own mind with 
what he has done so far in his own case, as we do in many cases, then he would close his case 
and leave it there. 

Mr. Taylor: I have not any case to make out or close. I am just simply to see that the 
proper evidence is brought before the Committee—that is my part in this inquiry. 

Mr. Davis: As far as I am concerned, I have very little evidence indeed to put in. I don’t 
know how far the evidence which has gone in covers it, but I have no doubt what little evidence 
I may want to put in, the Committee will not object to it; I quite agree on a great many of the 
4 subjects dealt with by Mr. Taylor, that they have been largely exhausted, but the suggestion 
4 that we can put in anything we wish, and that we will be at liberty to do so, that covers it, 
fa 


because I think we are all anxious to shorten things. 

Mr. Taylor: That is all that I have in mind. 

The Chairman: I do not think we should make a hard-and-fast rule at this stage that every- 
_ thing else should be shut out on those points, but there is a great deal of the evidence that has 
4 been put in that seems to be quite sufficient for our purpose. 

Mr. Taylor: What is the use of producing different men who will simply duplicate what 
Mr. Tate has said? As a matter of fact, it is a compliment to him that he has covered every- 
thing so thoroughly. 

The Chairman: I think the Committee will be TiRpased to accept the intimation of the 
Department subject to anything the counsel may wish to put in, if they were not satisfied with 
the explanation given on certain points. 

Mr. Shatford: Or any member of the Committee. 
The Chairman: Yes. 
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Mr. Pooley: Well, the only reason I made that statement was because of your concludit gs. 
remark. ~ : ‘gt ; Sarat 3 
Mr. Taylor: I am very glad you did make it, because I would have left myself in an unfair : 
light. ; & mes: 
Mr. Hall: Well, just along, the line that Mr. Taylor has suggested, having summarized those o 
points, would it be well to summarize some of the transactions between the companies, because — 
we have not only got to inquire into the transactions of the Railway Company, but also tts'= 
relations with the Development Company, and a certain amount of evidence has been given ine ae 
that way. : : : : ; 
Mr. Taylor: That is the only summary that I have prepared. I thought it covered Tn aes 
general way the more important things to be inquired into. You might add, of course, to that — 
another paragraph, but I think that that. would necessitate further evidence as to the earnings — 
and possible earnings of the road as shown by the report of Mr. Gamble and Mr. McKenzie; I. 
did not include that because I thought there would be further evidence on that subject. 
Mr. Hall: I refer more particularly to the Development Company. 
The Chairman: Well we may have to consider that in our report. y : 
Mr. Hall: I thought, Mr. Taylor having made out these different headings, it would probably - i. Re 
be convenient to have these other matters summarized in that way. ; ‘ 
Mr. Hanes: As I understand it, this Committee are at perfect liberty to inquire into any of | Es 
these affairs and report on them, and we can report on anything with regard to the relations 
existing between the Railway Company and the Development Company. 5 
The Chairman: Yes, that is right. ae a z 
Mr. Taylor: I would suggest, before going into any other matter, that we adjourn. I intend — 
to call Mr. Callaghan as my first witness, and we will take that up at the next session. e 3 
The Chairman: Yes, there is no use breaking into it now. 
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BIGHTH SESSION. ‘ 
f Tucurspay, Mareh 22nd, 1917. 


The Committee of Inquiry herein met pursuant to adjournment at 8.80 p.m. ; 

Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. eGuil ¥ 
H. S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, L. W. Shatford, R. H. Pooley. 

Counsel present: 8. 8. Taylor, K.C., appearing for the Minister of Railways; H. A. Maclean, 
Esq., K.C., appearing for the Pacific Great Eastern; E. P. Davis, K.C., appearing for Foley, 
Welsh & Stewart. i 

ee ihe Chairman: All right, Mr. Taylor, have you got your witness ready ? 

Mr. Faylor: Yes. 

Joun CALLAGHAN, being duly sworn as witness herein, testifies as follows :-— 

Direct examination by Mr. S. 8S. Taylor, K.C. 4 

Q—Your full name, Mr. Callaghan, please? A.—Jobn Callaghan. ; 

Q.—You are the chief engineer of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company? ~ A.—Yes, 
sir. 

Q—And have been since its inception? A.—Yes, since its inception. 

Q.—Prior to that time in what employ were you? A.—In the Grand Trunk Pacific. Be 

Q.—Whereabouts? A.—At Fitzhugh; that is in the mountains—at the summit of the Rocky a 
Mountains—close to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. ie 

Q,—How long had you been on the Grand Trunk Pacific construction? A.—I think, about 
nine or ten months. ; a 

Q—All in British Columbia? A.—Yes. 3 ) 3 

Q—And what position did you hold there? A.—Divisional engineer. - 

Q.—Divisional engineer at Fitzhugh? A.—yYes. : = 

Q.—All the time? A.—Yes. i, 

Q.—Who was the chief engineer over you there? A.—Kelliher. “3 

Q.—And prior to that what experience or training had you as an engineer? A.—Oh, I was . 
practising at it for about twenty-eight years. 4a 
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; fo vou » are a graduate engineer, I presume? A.—No. 

- Q.—You have been railroading all the time? A A.—Yes, railroading. 
Q.—Had you ever acted as chief engineer before? A.—Yes, in 1903. 

~~ +-Q.—Whereabouts, Mr. Callaghan? A.—Here in Vancouver, in connection with this V.V. 
& E., or the V.W. & Y., in fact. F 

Q.—That would be the Great Northern interest? A.—Well, the Saint Paul Company was 
handling the construction of it. 

Q.—How long were you handling that position? A.—Oh, probably six months, or something 
like that. 

Q.—And with those two exceptions you had not acted as chief engineer before? A. No, i 
. had not acted as chief engineer. I had been in charge of the construction of the C.P.R. on the 
_ Western lines from 1905 to 1909, both inclusive. 

: Q.—Had you been in the employ of Foley, Welch & Stewart, or any thing they were inter- 
ested in, before that? A.—yYes. 
Q.—When? A.—TI.went to work for them in the first of the year, 1910. 
Q.—Whereabouts? A.—In Manitoba. 
Q.—In what capacity? A.—I was looking after their various contracts with the C.P.R. and 
C.N.R. in Ontario and Western Provinces. 
Q.—In what capacity? A.—As superintendent. 
Q.—Is that the only time that you had acted for them or worked for them? A.—That 
is the only time. JI was with them from 1910 and part of 1911. . 
— .Q.—Were you on the Canadian Northern construction-work? A—Not in the employ of 
the Company; I was for Foley, Welch & Stewart. 
Q.—That is the time you were referring to? A.—Yes. 
Q.—But not for the Canadian Northern? A.—No. 

~ Q.—Have you been on the C.P.R. werk? _A.—Yes, I have been on the C.P.R. at various 

times since 1895. 
Q.—In what parts of Canada? A.—British Columbia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. 
é Q.—AIl construction-work? A.—yYes. 
E Q.—And with this exception that you have referred to, not before, 1 suppose, in the Grand 
. Trunk Pacific? A.—Yes, I was on the Grand Trunk Pacific in 1904; I think, possibly, from 
February until September. 

Q.—Whereabouts? A.—In Alberta. 

Q.—And in what capacity? A.—I was locating engineer. 

Q.—The location engineer? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Under whom—Mr. Kelliher? : A.—Mr. Van Anda. 

Q.—So that you started this Company’s work at what time—the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway? A.—I think it would be in April, 1912. 

Q.—1912? A.—yYes, about the 1st of April was when I arrived here. 

Q.—I see. You were employed by whom at that time? A-—Mr. Welch—well, Mr. Stewart 
had mentioned my coming here some time previous, but he was ill at the time, and at the time 
I came here I had an interview with Mr. Welch and Mr. Foley. 

3 Q.—Mr. Foley is not here, though, is he? A.—No, but I met them down East, down in 
© St. Paul. 
5 SS Be ind what month es you actually enter the Pacific Great Eastern as distinct from 
¥ Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—At that time. 
Q.—April, 1912? A.—Yes, 1912. 
Q.—That would be, I will tell you, while the provisionai directors were controlling the 
' Company? A.—Yes. 
; Q.—What were your first duties? A.—Locating the line from Vancouver to—well, in fact, 
4 from here to Lillooet. Well, that was not the first work—no, the first work I took was on the 
_ North Shore. 
Q.—In the nature of location? A.—yYes, preliminary work. 
—  Q—And you concerned yourself first with your first reconnaissance-work, and then with 
your location-work? A.—yYes. 

_  Q.—And you employed for that, .I suppose, varying staffs from time to time? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—The construction-work commenced when? A.—Well, I think it would be in October 


1912—in October or November. ar ae 
Q.—Now, your duty—the first thing you did in your location-work was to prepare your ‘3 
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route-map, I suppose? A.— Well : 
Q.—Did you prepare a route-map? A.—Well, we did not finally decide on the route until— 


oh, well, several months, of course, later ; possibly almost a year later. I guess it would be a as 
year later before we had definitely determined where the road would go. 

Q.—And you did not prepare a route-map at the start? A.—No. : 

Q.—But you determined it would go up the Squamish? A—From Squamish to Lillooet. 
There was no question about the part from Squamish to Lillooet. 

Q.—Now, when did you first prepare a route-map—I will put it that way? A.—Well, a Be E 
cannot remember, not personally, but it would be on file. : =f 

Q.—Have you got the route-map here? A—well, I don’t think it is in the building yet; a 
a lot of maps are being shipped, coming over to-day, and they are shipping some things by. = 
to-night’s boat. i ‘ . 

Q.—I am sorry for that; I thought everything was here. A—But I can furnish a map 
which is the route to-day. I can give you a map which is the route to-day. S 

Q.—We can possibly get along with that in the meantime. Have you got your right-of-way — ; 4 
map here; that is, does this map that you are furnishing show your right-of-way? A.—No, it 


is simply a small-scale map. - 
Q.—A small-scale map? A.—yYes, it is a mile to an inch. - 
Q.—Have you a map showing the right-of-way from one end of the road to the other? 
A.—Yes. 4 
" Q.—Have you got it here? A.—No, I am afraid they are not here. I think they are on 
the ship that is coming to-night. 3 
Q.—To make sure, { want that right-of-way map. What do you call that? A Thatuisaaa 
right—the right-of-way map or the location plan. 3 
: Q.—That shows the whole line, does it, from Fort George? A—From Fort George to 
Vancouver (indicating plan produced). Ne 
_  Q.—Do you mind just taking hold of one end of it and spreading it out? Is this the road : 
as it is actually located now? A.—yYes, that is the road as it is actually located and built now. 
Q.—That is the Fort George end that you have there? A—No, this is the Vancouver end. 
This is not located there (indicating on map). 
Q.—Is that the fixed location? A.—yYes. It has been established on the ground. : 
Q.—That is from White Cliff to Squamish? A.—Yes. 
“ee Q.—It was established on the ground? A.—Yes. 
‘ Q.—It was staked out? A.—Yes. é an 
s Q.—But no work was done between White Cliff and Squamish? A.—No. 
es Q—Now, looking at this—let me see, what is that—miles? A.—Yes, that is miles. 
; Q.—Looking at Mile 45? A.—From the Second Narrows. cS 
i Q.—What is this—3848? A.—That is from the Trout Lake Summit. That is on the first 
summit. a 
vs Q.—It establishes the zero? A.—At this summit. = = 


Q.—As you always do in locating, and work down? A.—Yes. ; 

Q.—So we will deal in mileage; at Mile 45 you have the acreage that was bought from 
K the Development Company by the Railway Company? A.—Yes. F 
Q.—About how many acres? A.—I think it was in the neighborhood of 12 or 13-0dd acres, g 
something like that.. joe : 

: Q.—I mean, bought from the Development Company by the Railway Company? A.— Yes. 


% Q—Whereabouts is that, does it show here? A.—Well, it does not on this map. | 
Q.—This is really too small a scale for that? A.—Yes. ' 


Mr. Hanes: Do you know where the Development Company ‘pought the 1,100 acres there? — 

Mr. Taylor: No, that is a mistake; the acreage the Railway Company bought he will 
produce another map to show it? A.—Yes. : - 

Mr. Taylor: You will see that that map gets here? A—Yes. 

Q.—Now, this is Mile 45 again? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: How do you have two ‘“ Miles 45”? 
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_Lillooet—that is, if predominates. 
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Mr. Taylor : There is a break—it ties on. 
The Secretary: Is this the first location-map you have? 
Mr. Taylor: This is the final. He has not got the first location-map here. 


Mr. Pooley: What mile is that? A.—That is about Mile 53 from: Vancouver. 


_ Q—From that down to Mile 45—namely, Squamish—you had what kind of country ? 
-A.—Ob, itis comparatively light. 

Q.—What do you mean by light? A.—That the work was very moderate—light. 

Q.—No rock-work? A.—Very little. 

-Q.—Level ground and not very much bush? A.—It was comparatively level; of course, 
there is bush. It is timbered, but some of it has been logged off. There are heavy stumps, and 
it was a heavily timbered country; my recollection is that before we entered upon it it had 
been logged off. 

Q—Yes, but you would not call it a heavy clearing land? A.—No, not extremely heavy. 

Q.—What would you say about grubbing? A.—Well, it is heavy grubbing. 

Q.—But not heavy clearing—that is, up to 55. Now, from 55 on where shall we go to next— 
say 65, or if you wish take another one? A.—Well, that is practically all virgin timber there 


_ that has never been touched. It is heavier timber. 


_ Q.—That is in the rock section, is it? A.—Yes. 
Q.—You had rock there?- A.—Yes; I may say practically all the way from Mile 53. 
Q.—To what place did you have rock-work? A.—Well, you might say right through to 
Q.—Very well, we will just find it here. 
Mr. Maclean: Seton Lake. You want Lillooet. 
Mr. Taylor: How many miles would that be? A.—That would be 100 miles, approxi- 


mately. . 


Mr. Maclean: Here is Lillooet. 
Mr. Taylor: It is beyond Seton Lake? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Lillooet is Mile what? A.—This is the mileage here, 
Mr. Maclean : 160—oh, that is 120 from that break, is it? 
Mr. Taylor: It does not make any difference, anyway. It is the light line—about Mile 162. 
Mr. Maclean: From the Second Narrows? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: Take the rock-work along Anderson Lake and Seton Lake, it is very heavy 
daylight cutting there, isn’t that so? A.—Not all of them. 
Mr. Maclean: Daylight cuts, did you say? 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. 
Mr. Maclean: What does that mean? A.—There is a mountain and it blows out down 
the hill: ‘ 
Mr. Maclean: You blow out the triangles, is that what you mean? : 
Mr. Taylor: That is the idea, that is the most profitable kind of railway-construction work? 
A.—No, I would not say that. 

Q.—What would you say? A.—Well, there is good and bad mixed in with it. 

Q.—What would you call bad rock-work? A.—Boulders and granite-work. 

Q.—That is, loose rock? A.—No, not necessarily. 

Q.—Well, boulders and granite rock? A.—It is a matter of judgment. 

Q.—I am referring to the location of the work and not the class of rock. You will agree 
with me that the class of rock does not make bad contract-work—not so much so as the location 
of the rock-work. For instance, if it is a saddle thorough-cut, or if it is a thorough-cut without 


being a saddle-cut, that is bad; and if you have a long haul to make the fills, that is bad 


work. You cannot get the stationmen to do it. A.—You would not get it done as readily, 


because it is not so accessible. Of course, with side-cutting, you can get along on the side 
. of the excavation and you don’t have to work to the end particularly. 


Q.—But this other work is more difficult? A.—Yes. : 
~Q—The daylight-cut-work is the kind of work a stationman will take hold of? A.—Yes. 


5 Mr. Taylor: Now, start in at Mile 45; which is Squamish—what sort of country did you 
_ go through from that up to Cheakamus, Mile 55? A.—From one-half mile north of the crossing 
of Cheekye Creek we began to get into rock-work. : 


Mr. Taylor: Now, up to Mile 53—or at Mile 53 you began to get into rock-work? A.—Yes.. 
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Q.—And a stationman will not go into work where he has to get a plant in? A—Yes, 


it all depends on the price. : 2 ~ 
- Mr. Maclean: If he makes the money he will go anywhere. > 


Mr. Taylor: Now, along Seton Lake and along Anderson Lake, that is good work from a a 
stationman’s point of view? A.—A stationman would readily look after it? A.—Yes, along — 


Anderson Lake it is generally good work. 
Q.—Although it is solid rock? A.—yYes. 


Q.—There are heavy daylight cuts there, but the heavier it is the better, because they get 
so much a cubic yard. AS a matter of fact, the more profitable work is rock-work, if you get — 
the rock iaying right, in railroad-construction, A.—Yes, if you get a sufficient price, certainly. — 

Q.—A railroad contractor would far rather build through a heavy rock side-hill country 
than out in the prairie, because he would make more money from a contractor’s standpoint, 
wouldn’t he? A.—Of course, there would be more money involved in this work according to its | 


length. Sometimes out on prairie-work it is very heavy, and if you go out with a propet 


plant you might make more money there than in the mountains. 


Q.—Now, as a matter of fact, that is not correct. Take Ontario as compared with British © 


Columbia. The prices are higher down in Ontario than they are in British Columbia—con- 


siderably higher, and the mountain-work is far more profitable. You have worked in Ontario? 


A—well, I have seen work done under contract there. = 
Q—Where the labour is cheaper, still the prices are higher compared with here? A.—Well 
they were not higher on work that I was engaged on. : 
Q.—You know from your experience, though, I am stating the fact? A.—I know generally 
speaking of the rock-work I have seen in Ontario, it is rather difficult to handle. 
‘Q.—And more expensive than the British Columbia mountain rock-work, isn’t it? A.— Well 


? 


? 
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of course, there are all kinds, and it depends on the situation of the rock-work, and how ~ 


cheaply you can land your plant on it and get your men and supplies on it. But work in 


Ontario that is accessible either by water or by rail, there is no comparison as to the cost 
of doing that than there is to a piece of work up in’ the mountains where you have to haul 


up steep hills and build expensive roads. It is all so different. 


Q.—AStill, as a matter of fact, the work in Ontario is more expensive than mountain-work, 


isn’t that so? A.—Well, you can get on to the work much better. 


Q.—Well, I say, even under those favourable conditions in Ontario, and the prices are 


higher down there than they are here, it is more profitable here; will you deny that? AI 


don’t know that. 
Q.—Will you-deny it or dispute it? A—TI don’t know. ; = 
Q.—Will you deny it or dispute it? A.—I don’t know. 


Q.—You have not had a contract in Ontario? A.—-I say that the work I was on in Ontario, 
the prices on that particular work were not good. Of course, it is a different thing there. 


This was in the Rainy Lake District. 
Mr. Hanes: How did they compare there? 


4 


Mr. Taylor: How did they compare there in the Rainy Lake District? A—There was a 


big rock borrow of a million and a half yards—something like that. 
Q.—Then you had quite a haul? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Did you have over a 500-foot haul? A.—Yes; there is money in hauling if you are | 


equipped to do the hauling. 


‘ Q.—The haul is 500 feet as a rule, and for that you get 1 cent or 2 cents a yard? A.—_Yess a 


Q.—And you think there is money in that? A.—vYes, there is money in hauling. 


Mr. Hanes: Is there money to be made on the G.T.P. for 1 cent? A—It depends altogether — 
on the means you have to do the hauling with. Tf a man had to haul with a wheelbarrow Or — 
a wagon there would not be money in it; but if he had a standard-gauge railway to load it on, — 


and heayy cars, there would be money Tad alles 


Mr. Taylor: That means it depends on the size of the work. If you have work large 
t= 
a plant in there. There are lots of places where it would be suitable to have it; but there © 


enough to justify that plan you would make a profit? A.—It depends on whether you can ge 


are lots of places where you would_not be able to have it, and you would have to adopt t 
more primitive means. ; 2 


Q.—But regular boring is not profitable work, is it? A.—Yes. 
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~Q—It is not profitable work where you waste rock and you don’t have to handle it? 
-A—No;. usually the waste rock is not profitable, because you cannot get paid for waste. They 
s would not let a contract to you to waste rock. 

Q.—Let me explain it to you, because you know it is very frequently done. If you have, 
say, $1 a cubie yard for solid rock, for doing one hundred miles, and if you have twenty miles 
in that work like Anderson Lake and you get $1 a yard, and the powder does the work and 
blows it out into the lake, isn’t that more profitable than where you have to make fills out of 
it? It is a dollar a yard in every case? A.—If you get a contract to blow the rock out: into the 
lake and don’t have to handle it, it would be better, and it would be more profitable; but those 
conditions don’t exist on a railread. <A railroad is not laid out with a view to creating condi- 
tions to make waste; it is to avoid it. 

Q.—The P. Welch rate was a profitable price from one end of the line to the other? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—No matter what kind of a country it was in?. A.—Yes. 

The Secretary: But how could you tell what this road was like if you did not locate it 
Tintil a year afterwards? A.—We did not know. That is one of the chances you take. 

Q.—How did they establish the rate on it? A.—That is based on their judgment. 

Q.—How can you establish it if you don’t know what country it is going in? A.—Well, 
you know in a general way that the line is going from Vancouver to Fort George, and the 
country is partly traversed by roads, and in a general way you would know what the country 
was like. 

Mr. Taylor: But you had not made a reconnaissance survey? A.—Well, I had travelled 
from Fort George down to Clinton when I was with the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Q.—On a train? A.—On the river and on the road, and I knew in a general way the 

“character of the country. 

2 Q.—I thought you told us that this line from Squamish to Lillooet—this line was laid out 
% from Lillooet first? A.—There is no question that we have to follow the lay of the land along 
the streams. I said there was no question, between Squamish and Lillooet, as to where the 
road would have to ae and that had already been surveyed by the Howe Sound & Northern 
Company. 

@.—Did you have their profile? A.—Yes. 

().—And you had their field-notes? A.—Not at the preliminary location. 

The Secretary: You did not have them when you established the prices, did you? A.—We 

did not have them till after the purchase was agreed on. ; 

; Mr. Hanes: That purchase was agreed upon a long time after the contract was let? 
-- A.—It was, was it? : 

; Q.—Well, I am asking you the question. A.—I know that we did not get them till after Mr. 

Tate had made arrangements to purchase the Howe Sound & Northern. 

Mr. Pooley: You are giving that as a matter of evidence? 
Mr. Taylor: Do you remember when that was? A.—TI think it was in October, 1912. 
Q.—October, 1912. What I was dealing with was between 53 and Lillooet—what sort of 
timber was there there, where there is timber? You say it is largely a rock country. What 
- sort of timber was there necessitating clearing, and how heavy was it between 53 and Lillooet. 
A.— Generally speaking, it is heavy clearing. 

Q.—That is heayy Coast timbers? A.—It is fair. The trees would not be as large as 
those on the Coast, but along the Birkenhead River and Green River it is fairly large. 

Mr. Pooley: What is the miles? 

Mr. Taylor: 53 to 162. It was his own choosing. He says it was largely rock-work. 

Mr. Pooley: That is a long stretch. Why not shorten it? 

Mr. Taylor: Would it be more convenient for you to adopt Mr. Pooley’s suggestion and take 
out shorter mileages—from 55 to, say, 162? It is a long stretch there; or can you speak of it 
conveniently from 55 to 162 without dividing it into smaller sections? A.—KFrom my general 

experience it would be heavy clearing. = 

Q—Along Anderson Lake would you have to do any clearing at all? A.—Yes. 
@.—And along Seton Lake? <A.—Yes. 

—And any grubbing? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—But that would be only on one side of the right-of-way? A.—No, it would be on both ae 
sides. » if ~ bed 3 

Q.—As a matter of fact, do you clear in heavy rock-work even before you do your rock-744 
work? A.—yYes. > 

Q.—And do you grub in heavy rock-work or simply cut the timber off? A.—You would grub 
where the grubbing would occur in shallow fills or shallow cuttings, of course. ; 

Q.—Not in heavy cuttings? A.—No. 

Q.—That is, aS a matter of fact, along there, and along the canyons leading from this river 
down to 53, and beyond the Squamish, there is a lot of that that would be heavy rock-cut that 
would not require grubbing. A.—Not where the cutting is heavy. - 

Q.—But I say there is a lot of heavy cutting? A.— Yes. 

Q.—Now, what proportion of that area, Say, from 53 to 162 would be heavy rock-cutting? 
I say heavy rock-eutting—what proportion? A.—I presume probably 50 per cent. of it, some- 
thing like that. - 

Q.—Now we will go beyond Lillooet. You can take any section you please now. I want 
you to speak of the nature of the rock from Lillooet going north. A—wWell, from Lillooet to 
Kelly Lake—— : 

‘ Q.—_That is from: Mile 162 to Mile 196—about 198, wouldn’t it be, or 197? : 

Mr. Maclean: Does the water flow from Kelly Lake down to Clinton? A.—Well, there is ‘- 
water there from this river that flows in this direction. There is the head of the stream and 
it runs down this way. 2 a 

Mr. Taylor: Now, from Mile 162 to 197, what is the nature of the rock-work? A.—tThere is a 
some very heavy rock-work there. There is some very heavy work through mixed material. a 

Q.—Is there much tunnel-work? A.—I think there are four tunnels in this district. 

Q.—These heavy marks here mean tunnels? A.—No, these are sidings. 

Q.— Sidings? A.—Yes. ; 

Q.—You don’t indicate the tunnels on this plan? A.—No. 

Q.—Four tunnels of about what length, do you remember? Don’t give me the pumber. of 
feet in each tunnel, but approximately the total length of all tunnels; that is the better way. I 
am not concerned with the number of tunnels; it is the length we are after. A—Well, of course, “a 
I don’t remember exactly. That is shown on the estimate. It is possible it may be 1,100 feet, 
or something like that amount—1,100 or 1,200 feet. 

Q.—Tunnelling is profitable work as a rule, isn’t it? A.—Sometimes. 

Q.—As a rule, I say, it is looked upon as good contract-work? A.—yYes, assuming you get 
the price. ! : : 

Q.—Well, assuming you get the price in this case, it would be looked upon as good work? 
A—dJust moderate, I would say, considering the remoteness of the work from where you would 
get your supplies, and considering the means of getting them in there. I would consider it very 
moderate. - 

Q.—Well, now, we are speaking of Lillooet, where there are good wagon-roads leading all 
the way along throughout that distance? A.—There are very little roads. There is a fifty-mile 
haul before you get to the place at all, and it is a rough mountain road. 

Q.—And aren’t those roads good, leading from Lillooet? A.—No, it is a very bad road. 

Q.—And Pavilion? A.—That is very difficult. There is a 25-per-cent. grade there. 

Mr. Maclean: If you have ever been over there you would know that. I happened to be 
over that; that is common knowledge. 

Mr. Taylor: It is very heavy. 

Mr. Maclean: It is like climbing a mountain. 

Mr. Hanes: What is the nature of the clearing between Lillooet and Clinton? A.—Oh, itis 
just moderate; it would not be called heavy. = 

The Secretary: What do you mean by moderate, Mr. Callaghan? A.—Well, it is between — 
very light and very heavy. It is mixed. a 

Q.—What percentage would run light and what percentage would run heavy? A.—Well, i 

what I have in mind there is none of it very heavy; the timber is generally scattered. The — 
trees are not growing so thickly along there. : ry 

Mr. Taylor: It is in the Dry Belt, isn’t it? A.—yYes. 
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; Mr. Hanes: Isn’t there very considerable sage-brush through that country? A.—yYes, there 
: is ‘some; and some of it there would not be any clearing needed, and then there would not be 
me any payment for clearing. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Maclean remarks that we have been over that country, most of us; isn’t 
it fair to say that is an extra light clearing country between Lillooet and Clinton? A.—Yes, it 
‘ee is not heavy. There are not many trees there; it is like hen’s teeth—few and far between. 
: There is some clearing between Kelly Lake and Clinton. 

; Mr. Pooley: You don’t mean to say it is heavy clearing all along that line? A.—No, there 
* are places where there is no elearing at all. 

4 Mr. Hanes: Did I understand you to say you did not pay for any clearing in that sage- 
‘ brush country? A.—No. 

4 Q.— Well, I would ask you that now? A.—If there is any clearing to be done it is paid for. 
: _ ».  Q.—Well, I wanted to know if you stated there was not any clearing paid for in. that sage- 
: 

4 


brush country. 

Mr. Taylor: Was there any cearing paid for where there was sage-brush? A.—I doubt it, 
-but I would not say positively; but if there was any clearing to be done it was paid for. The 

only place where there would not be any clearing would be where there was prairie land which 

was free from any clearing. 


Q.—Would you give the leanne: prices here for sage-brush country? A.—I don’t think there 


% is any of it that would be free from trees and where there would be only sage-brush. 

a Q.—And when you did pay for clearing you paid for it at $150 an acre? A.—Yes. 

4 Q.—And grubbing at $300 an acre? A.—Yes, certainly. There was no other way out of it. 
- Q.—You had no other alternative? A.—No. 

7 ; Q.—This is for the benefit of the stenographer. Clinton is Mile 208; that is right, isn’t it? 


- A.—Yes. 

- Mr. Maclean: Is that from the Second Narrows here? A.—Yes, that is from the Second 
Narrows; 209 I think is what we call it. 

Mr. Taylor: You establish your zero at the Second Narrows, Vancouver? A.—Yes. 

: Mr. Hanes: I want to ask Mr. Callaghan if he paid for any clearing in the Dry Belt, where 
- it was sage-brush, at the rate of $150 an acre? A.—Well, I really cannot say. 

Mr. Taylor: Why can’t you say? A.—If there was nothing else but sage-brush, no; but f{ 
really don’t think there was any condition like that existed where there was only sage-brush. 
Mr. Shatford: Well, who would know whether there was sage-brush?- 

Mr. Maclean: Yes. Sage-brush between Clinton and,Lillooet. 

Mr. Taylor: That is the question. 

Witness: There is no condition like that there, I know there is not. 

Mr. Hanes: I know the country myself, and I am just asking you if you paid for clearing 
at $150 an acre, where there is just sage-brush? A.—Wherever there was any clearing to be 
‘ done we paid for it. 

eI’ The Secretary: If there was one acre you would pay for the clearing? 

' Mr. Hanes: That question will arise later, and I just wanted to know if you could tell us if 
you paid for clearing where there was sage-brush? A.—We paid for clearing wherever there 
was any class of clearing to be done. If there was any clearing to be done we paid for it. 

Q.—At $150 per acre? A.—At the contract price, certainly. 

Q.—How would you classify clearing—a country covered with trees or Beret aie covered 
with trees—and what else? A.—I would not call it clearing if there was grass. But take where 
there was any trees or any shrubs, that is clearing; sage-brush would be clearing. Anything 
‘that needs to be cleared before you go on with the construction, that would be considered clear- 
ing and would be paid for as such. 

Mr. Hanes: Do you say sage-brush would be clearing, and would be paid for at the rate of 
$150 an acre? A.—Yes, if it was to be cleared; if it needed to be cleared. 

Q.—Is that the position you take for this Company? A.—Yes. If there was any clearing to 
be done we would pay. 


The Chairman: How about grubbing? 
Mr. Taylor: Just tell me why is grubbing necessary. We will get that first; perhaps some 


of the gentlemen will know. A.—Well, if the stumps were lying close to the subgrade they would 
interfere with the proper surface of the track, and the tie would be held up by the stump. 
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Q.—It would hold it up out of place? A.—Yes; you have to take it away from the grade. ; 
The idea is to get the stumps taken away 2 feet below the finished grade. ; ape, 

Q.—To prevent a slide? A —To prevent an uneven track. 

Q—And what else is grubbing? 

Mr. Maclean: Well, do you mean outside of railroad matters? 

Mr. Taylor: No, I mean about this railroading. I have quite enough of grubbing to do here 
without going outside. We are only grubbing in this railroad. 

Witness: Any stumps that require to be removed—of course, that is grubbing. 

Mr. Taylor: Is there anything else that would be grubbing on this railroad? A.—No. 

The Secretary: What was the clearing, Mr. Callaghan? E 

Mr. Taylor: Well, he has to find that—just pardon me, Mr. Anderson. It was anything ~ 
requiring to be cleared. 

The Secretary: Well, what did you require to do? Did you require to burn them? A.—Yes. . 

Q—And it required the removal of all logs? A.—It required the disposal of them in some — 
way. You burn them if you can. : . ” ee 

Mr. Taylor: That is, if it is required by the engineer? A.—Yes. ; 

The Chairman: You cut them down? A.—Yes. : ay a 

Q.—Would that be the same in the case of sage-brush? You cut it down and afterwards 
grub it? A—Well, there has been no condition like what you mention on the line. There has 
not been any place where the sage-brush grows in that way. ; 2 a 

The Secretary: Take, for instance, the clearing that is specified; it would be where logs : 
were left around? A.—Oh, there has been quite a lot of logs left along the railway that would 
have to be disposed of. : 

Mr. Taylor: Did you pay for that at $150 an acre as clearing? A.—Yes. 

Q—Why? A.—Because we wanted the use of the logs for timber. 

The Secretary: Only in that event? A.—Yes, only in that event. : 

Q—But they were absolutely removed and would be cleared away? A.—Yes; and-if we ——om 
did not need them they were burned up afterward. : a 

Mr. Taylor: Has that actually been done? A.—Well, there have been logs that have not- fs ; 
been burned, but they have not all been picked up yet. j q 

Q.—And which you did not use for timber? A.—Well, no, they are not used yet. 

The Secretary: But before they were absolutely removed you would pay for the clearing? 
A —Well, all the clearing is paid for, because that was all done that was required to be done. 
It was all done with the exception of piling up those logs and cutting them into suitable 
lengths so that they could be put in order to haul them away. It is probably just as expensive 
to do that as to slash them down and burn them. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, your specification called for the removal of logs, stumps, etc. What 
meaning do you put into that, or what is your opinion as to the meaning of the removal of =a 
stumps? A.—It means just what it Says. : y 

Q.—Does it mean that the stumps are to be removed? A.—Yes. 

Q—How many, or what nature—all of them? ‘A.—AlIl that is required to remove to carry 
on the work of grading. : 

ae Q—I am asking you as the chief engineer what you mean in your specifications with 
regard to clearing where it says that it shall include the removal of piles, stumps, and they 
‘shall be burned. What is the meaning of the removal of stumps? A.—The removal of stumps 
would be those that would be grubbed out from the road-bed. That is what that would mean. > 

Q.—Well, the price is $300 for grubbing, isn’t it? A.—Yes. © = 

Q.—Isn’t that sufficient to take care of the removal of the stumps? A.—Yes, that is part : 
of the work. The erubbing is part of it. ; 

Q.— Well, I want to get that cleared up. You say in grubbing you remove the stumps. * 
Now, what I asked you was if the removal of the stumps would come under the clearing head- . 
ing. What I ask you is, is it not a fact that your specifications say that clearing shall include 
the removal of logs and stumps? A.—Well, that means the removal of the stumps after they. —_ 
are grubbed out, or in case there might be a standing-up root of a stump there to be removed. — - 

Q.—Well, in case they are grubbed out, IT would ask you if the price of $800 an acre does + 
not include the removal and disposing of any stumps that would be there? A.—Yes, anything 
that requires to be disposed of. oN 
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‘The Secretary: On the right-of-way? A.—Yes, unless, of course, the contractor has the 
oa right to put them over on some other land. : 
Mr. Taylor: I think Mr. Hanes is getting at this point. You give $150 for clearing and 

$300 for grubbing.. Now, does the removal of stumps come under the heading of grubbing or 
clearing—the removal of stumps, he means? A.—Under both. 

: Q.—When you were paying for the removal of stumps, under which heading would you 

; pay for it—under grubbing or clearing, or both? A.—Grubbing them out of the ground. 

4q Mr. Hanes: Well, I asked you this question. Your specifications for clearing say that you 

3 _ will remove logs and stumps. A.—Well, if there were burned stumps lying around you would 
have to clear them. 

Mr. Pooley: Stumps that you did not have to grub out in the first instance. A.—They 

3 might be in the way. : 

| Mr. Taylor: You mean fallen trees? A.—Or anything that might be needed to be removed. 

‘ Q.—Well, as a matter of fact, is this right-of-way cleared? Have you burned up all the 

a Jogs and removed all the stumps around there? A.—The logs are burned except what they 

: -° desire to have reserved for use. 

/ Mr. Pooley: They are cut into lengths? A.—Yes, they are cut into lengths and piled up. 

4 Mr. Taylor: Throughout the whole width of the right-of-way? A.—Yes, the stumps are 

& all removed out of the section of the road-bed. 

Q.—Now, we stopped at Clinton before, which is Mile 208 or thereabouts—209. Now, I 

z want to know about the rock-work from Clinton on. Where do you run to? A.—From Clinton 

4 to—— 

- Q.—1 just want to get some general classification—not too fine dimensions? A.—From 

4 Clinton in to this vicinity. 

: Q.—That is from ee 209 to about Piles ey —Yes. There are some rock-cuttings there. 

i Q.—Some what? and some gravel. 

. Q.—And from Mile Spee any lane you like and give me the class of country, and 

: give me the rock-work and clearing that would require to be done? A.—Well, that is what we 

, 
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call poor work, cemented material and buolders. 

Q.—Good railroad work? A.—No, very bad work. : 

Q.—No profitable work? A.—No. 

Q.— Because there is not very much rock-work in it, is that the reason? A.—Well, there 
are boulders and a hard cemented material. 

Q.—Hard-pan and that sort of thing? A.—Yes. It is a very hard indurated clay and 
gravel aud boulders there. 

The Secretary: I don’t understand how you based your prices on the whole line if you 
did not have the proper location at the time you established these prices. A —Oh, that is 
very often done, when a man knows the general nature of the country and where this line is 
going to be built. There are lots of railroad contracts let before any survey is made whatever ; 
just from one’s experience, people know what it is worth to do the work. 

The Secretary : Well,- what lines would you mention who would go in there before any 
survey was made at all? A.—Oh, take the line from Jennings, Montana, up to the Morrison 
Mine. Part of it is in Canada and British Columbia. 

Mr. Taylor: That is the Great Northern line? A.—Yes. 

The Secretary: Do you know of any Canadian roads? 

Mr. Taylor: Just a moment. Didn’t Guthrie have that whole work on forced account? 
A.—He possibly did. 

Q.—So it did not make any difference to him w nee country it went through? A.—No. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, you were the chief engineer at the time this contract was let, weren’t 
you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you have anything to say in the letting of the contract? A.—No. 

Q.—Did you recommend that the contract should be let without tenders? A.—I did not have 

- anything to say about it. I was not consulted in the matter at all. 

Mr. Taylor: Mile 213 from some point—you said was indurated clay and mixed stuff and 
boulders? A,—yYes. d 
Q.—From what vicinity? A—From Clinton right to Williams Lake. 
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Q.—That is Mile 213 to Williams Lake. Now, where is that? A—It is Mile 315. pa ess - 
course, there will be some spots in there which. will be rock-work. * 4 
Q.—But you have given a general description of the country? A.—yYes. ; 
Q.—Now, what about the clearing between those two points? A.—It is-very heavy clearing. 
Q.—Well, isn’t that all in an irrigation country? A.—Weli, there is some irrigation down 
in places there—down in the valleys. : 
Q.— Well, I mean it is all country that has irrigation through there, where they stake water 
rights upon the streams, like Lac la Hache and thereabouts; there cannot be very much timber 


through there? A,.—Yes. x 
Q.—What kind of timber-clearing would you call it? A.—I would call it heavy timber- 
clearing. 


Q.—But not heavy compared with Coast clearing? A.—No, but it is a thick growth. 

Q.—A thick growth in hard clay? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: Cement it is called. 

Mr. Taylor: There are small-sized trees there. Very seldom you get a tree over 14 inches 
to the butt. A.—Well, the greater part of them would run like that. : 

_Q.—Well, Williams Lake is 315 or thereabouts. Now, will you start at Williams Lake and 
take any section you like and give a fair description of it, going from Williams Lake on, and 
give me the rock and clearing. Mile 315 to what? A.—From there to Soda Creek. 

Q.—Soda Creek will be down here? Here it is about Mile 340. A.—yYes, there are twenty- 
odd miles, but a great deal of it is side-hill work and the clearing in places is light and heavy — 
mixed. : 

Q.—But the side-hill clearing is light? A.—No, there is some rock there. 

Q.—Is there a great deal of heavy rock-work in there? A.—Well, some of it is heavy. 

Q.—Is it good contractor’s work or not? A.—Yes, it is fair. z 

Q.—It is good profitable work and the clearing would be about the same as from.Clinton to — 
Williams Lake; it is the same general nature? A.—I think so. It might run a little heavier. 

Q.—Soda Creek, which is Mile 340—take another section now that you can fairly describe? 
A.—On from Ten-mile. “a 

Q.—It is very much the same nature. = : ; > 

Mr. Taylor: It is about the same as from Clinton to Williams Lake?) A.—I think it is. a 


Q.—And now what about the rock; what kind of work is it—rocky work? A.—Some light — a 
and some heavy work. 

Q.—The light work would be earth-work? A.—Some of it, yes. c 

Q.—And the heavy rock-work? A.—Yes, there was some heavy rock-work.. | =e 


Q.—What proportion of heavy rock-work, would you tell us? A—I don’t know that I 
could say without having my files here. 

Q.—What would you say about that section, good work or bad work? A.—Some of it is 
good, and some of it is bad. i 

Q.—What proportion good, would you say, on that stretch? A.—Well, I think most of it 
is, the greater proportion of this. 

Q.—And good means profitable always—402. Now, Mile 402, going from that point around 

the switchback, how would you say? A.—Farther on into Fort George it is commonly called ‘ 
~ heavy clearing. : 
- Q.—Heavy clearing, consisting of timber of what size; surely you don’t want to compare "a 
it with the Coast clearing? A —iNo; there is quite a erowth of trees, however. a 
- Q.—AllI light-size trees, are not they? A.—Generally speaking, yes. 

Q.—And not very thick? A.—They are fairly thick growth. 

Q—aAnd what about the grading of the work; is that rock or earth-work, or what? A.— : 
There is considerable rock and a great deal of clay. =. 

Q.—What would you say about it from the contractor’s point of view from this Mile 402 into 
South Fort George? A.—I would call it good work. j 

Mr. Taylor: Good profitable work? A.—Yes. , A ; 

Mr. Hanes: What is the nature of the soil that is removed? A.—It will run largely to. 
Joose rock and hard-pan. -3 

Q.—What proportion? A.—Clay would predominate. ; 

Mr. Taylor: Rock and hard-pan? A.—That is, the estimates would show that. 
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Mr. Hanes: Are there very many boulders in there to be removed? A.—Generally speak- 
‘ing, not; it is a hard indurated clay, a great deal of it. 

Q.—What is it that you call this rock? A.—Some of it clay, some hard clays; they classify 
as loose rock. ; . 

Q.—I am asking you what you called this rock, according to your specifications? A.—Well, 
-according to the specifications, I would call certain hard clays, loose rock, and call some of 


3 them solid rock, a certain percentage of it. 

: Q.—I was not asking you that, in particular; I was asking you according to the specifica- 
4 tions. Well, I will ask you what proportion, then, do you judge that this loose rock is on that 
4 section—just roughly? A.—I could not say without referring to the estimate, but I can say 
a that it is hard clay material. 

4 Mr. Maclean: Properly classified as rock? 

7 Mr. Taylor: You mean that you classify hard clay as solid rock under your specifications ? 
A.— Yes, 
4 Mr. Maclean: More difficult to deal with than roek. 

‘ Mr. Hanes: And some as loose rock? A—And some as loose rock. 

: : Mr. Hanes: Under those specifications? A.—That is the common practice to do that. 
4 Q.—I was not asking you whether it was the practice, but what you did in regard to the 
4 specifications? A.—It is the same as any other railroad; there is no difference in the practice. 
; Mr. Taylor: This is the Classification here; clause 22 of Exhibit 4 reads as- follows: 
£ 


“Solid rock, all stone or boulders, found in excavations measuring more than 27 cubic feet, 

; and all solid quarry-stone requiring blasting in order to move it shall be termed solid rock.’ 

* Now, how do you get hard clay into that? A—lIt is necessary to do that to cover the cost of 
that nature of the work; it is the common practice in railroad-construction. 

? : Mr. Hanes: I think you are making a very broad statement there. 

4 '. Mr. Maclean: Well, if you gentlemen would let the witness give his evidence, and these 

: gentlemen can give evidence afterwards. 

f Witness: I would like to see the contract and the specifications. . 

P ; Mr. Taylor: Well, if you don’t mind, I will take that up with you later; I think it will 

2 be better than here, if you have made a statement and we will get that now; the specification 

I have read as to what is solid rock. Now, you said hard-pan on account of its hardness 

should be considered, or hard clay to be considered as solid rock? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Now, I read you 24, which is hard-pan, for which a settled price is given in your 
contract: “ Hard-pan will include material, not loose or solid rock, that on account of its 
own inherent hardness, and in the judgment of the chief engineer, cannot be ploughed with a 
10-inch grading-plough behind a team of six good horses, properly handled, and without the 
necessity of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally resorted to.” A.—Yes. 

Q.—Don’t you think that would include your clay? A.—No; I think it would depend on 
the price that was being paid for it; if it could not, then you would have to allow a percentage 
of solid rock to make up what would otherwise be a loss. 

The Secretary: That has nothing to do with the contract price, Mr. Callaghan? A.—That 
is the practice. 

Q.—That does not matter at all; that has nothing to do with the establishment in your 
specifications of certain material. 

Mr. Taylor: You say here is earth for which you have a certain price, and that will 
include clay? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is not earth such hard material that can in the judgment of the chief engineer be 
ploughed with a 10-inch grading-plough behind a team of four good horses, properly handled, 
and of earthy matter, or earth containing loose stones or boulders, etc.? A.—The specifications 
are not made to break contractors, but to keep them within reasonable limits. 

Mr. Hanes: Are you swearing to that now? <A.—Certainly. 

Q.— What you said? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Will you read the specifications for loose rock, Mr. Taylor, please? 

Mr. Taylor: I have read solid rock and earth; loose rock is 28: ‘Loose rock shall include 
all kinds of shale rock, soapstone, and all hard stones and boulders measuring more than 1 
cubic foot, and less than 1 cubic yard, and all loose rock, whether in situ or otherwise, that 
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may be removed by a pick or bar without continuous drilling or plasting, although blasting 
may occasionally be resorted to’; those are the four classifications. Aes is iS 

Mr. Maclean: Are you putting that in as an exhibit? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, that will be an exhibit. 

Witness: The map, I mean- 

Mr. Taylor: The map will be Exhibit 70. 

(Marked 70.) 

Q.—What sections, Mr. Callaghan, have not yet been touched by way of opening up grading- 
work between White Cliff and Squamish; how many miles between White Cliff and Squamish? 
ATI think it is twenty-nine miles. 

Q.—And what other section? A.—In the vicinity of Horse Lake Summit there is remain- 
ing, I believe, possibly eight miles. ; j 

Q.—What mileage is Horse Lake Summit? A--That is forty miles north of Clinton. 

Q.—lIs the eight miles there? A.—Yes, approximately. . 

Q.—Approximately eight miles? A—And in the vicinity of the 100-Mile House, between 
the 100-Mile House on the Cariboo Road and Lac la Hache. = 

Q—How much? A—Somewhere around eleven miles. 

Q.—Bleven miles? A—Something like that, yes. r = 

Q—And where else? A.—That is the only grading. 

Q.—So that will be nineteen miles in those two places, approximately ? A.—Approximately. a 

Q.—I understood it was more than that from some letters; you are sure now? A.—Well, 
there has been some of it finished since those letters were written; I think some, during the — 
past summer. 

Q.—I see—just simply opened up or actually done? A.—Some of it is finished during the 


past summer. s : a 
Q—How many miles are in such partial finish on this line from one end to the other, : 
outside of the twenty-nine miles and the nineteen miles that you have already given us? A.— = 


Oh, I don’t know exactly ; there might be two miles or so in the vicinity of Horse Lake just 
partly done. : : 
Q.—That would be the whole thing on the whole line only partially done, two miles? A.— 
I said the ninety miles that is only partially done. : “_ 
Q.—Not the whole line; I mean outside of the twenty-nine miles and the nineteen miles? “4 
A—I would say there is round two or three miles around there that is partly done. = ; 
Q.—And that would cover all that is partly done on the whole line, including those other 


miles that I have mentioned? A.—Yes. % ; 
Mr. Hanes: How much track is laid, Mr. Callaghan? A.—Well, there is fourteen miles, ~ 
Clinton, fourteen and 167—that would be 181; and about thirteen miles on the north shore; ae 


194 miles practically, or something like that. 
Q.—And the balance is only partly done. | “ 
Mr. Taylor: No track at all. 

Mr. Hanes: Just graded, or partly graded? (Kea VGs: 

Mr. Taylor: And the ties; in order to provide the balance of the mileage between 480 
miles and-194, are the ties provided for? A—They are partly. a 

Q.—How much of the ties are provided for? A-—I think, between Fort George and Quesnel ; 3 
say between Fort George and South Creek. My recollection is that something like 160,000 
ties made, delivered on the railway; of course, that can be shown by the records. ; 

Q.—How many ties to the mile are required on a completed track? A.—2,800 to the mile. 

Q.—So that there are twenty-nine miles and nineteen miles not graded, two miles partly 
graded, 194 miles with rails laid, and 282 miles with no rails laid, and no ties laid, some 
ties provided; that is right is it? A—I think, approximately. 

Q.—You see it is important from the standpoint that the $42,000 per mile has been drawn 
for all these miles; that is the reason we are asking you. I would like for you to produce _ 
your profiles; have you got them here? A,—yYes. : 

Q.—The completed profiles; that is, the profiles of the completed road. Some person is 
getting them? A.—Yes. ‘3 “ 

Q.—Have you got the profiles for the whole road? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And completed profiles for the part where the grade is completed? A.—Yes, sir. 
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i Q.—Showing the line that is actually done? A.—yYes. 

Mr. Hanes: Are those ties paid for that are delivered, that the Company paid for, on their 
= right-of-way? A.—Yes, those are, that are between Soda Creek and Fort Geor ge. 

Q.—That is 160,000 approximately? A, —Yes, something like that. 

Q—At 50 cents apiece? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much did those ties cost you? A.—I don’t know. 


. Q.—What percentage of culls were in that 160,000 ties, just roughly speaking? A.—TI could 
: not say off-hand. 

j Q.—Well, just roughly? A.—I do not think there is many culls; anyway, there would not 
4 be many. 

; Q.—10 per cent? A.—Oh, probably more than that? 

4 Q.—15 per cent? A.—Possibly. 


Q.—And do you take anything, except first-class ties? A.—Oh, yes. 


= Q.—And accept the culls as well? A.—Yes. 

: : Q.—And allow the contractor 50 cents apiece? A.—Yes. 

4g Q.—And you allow Welch 50 cents apiece, but not the men who cut the culls anything? 
a A.—Yes; I think they are paid for; every tie that is received is paid for. 

ae Q.—The usual thing is to go through a man’s pile and cull out the culls, and he gets nothing 
a for those; that is the usual practice in railroading? A.—No; oh, no, Mr. Hanes. 

a Q.—How much does the stationman usually pay for the culled ties to the man that makes 
4 them? A.—There would not be much difference in the price. 

: Q.—Well, roughly? A.—-There might be 2 cents apiece, or something like that; there would 
a not be much difference in the price for culled ties. 

4 Mr. Taylor: Let us have that definitely, Mr. Callaghan, so that we will not have any dispute 
, about it in the future; how did you cull the ties that were cut for you by the tie-makers; what 


‘was the regular practice? A.—They would be inspected according to the specifications for the 
et ties. : 


Q.—Now, why did you cull them? A.—Because they didn’t meet the specifications. 
Q.—Then, what did you do with them after you culled them; those that didn’t come up to 
at the contract specifications, what did you do with them, with the tiemaker? A.—He would be 
paid for them, whoever he had the contract from. 

Q.—How much would he be paid for them? A.—I don’t know that; I have never seen the 
prices that were being paid for ties. 

Q.—Why cull them if you are going to use them in your road-bed, anyway? A.—There has 
‘to be some rule to pass upon the ties. 

Q.—A rule for using them, or paying for them? A.—To show the number that met this 
specification, and also to show the number that do not. 

Q.—But if you use them in the road-bed, then what is the use of having an inspection? 
I should think it would be unnecessary, or for the fun of it—if you used them in the road-bed 
they would be an appropriate-size tie, meaning appropriate dimensions, properly hewn, or sawn, 
as the case may be. A.—They were all in proper and good condition. 

The Secretary: That is, the culls? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Why did you cull them? A.—Because they don’t meet these dimensions; they 
are good ties. 

Q.—And the culling is something to satisfy your curiosity, and for no particular purpose? 
A.—It gets a better average lot of good—or large ties, possibly; that is, it keeps the general 
average of the ties up as high as possible. 

().— However, we can take that as correct, that all culls were nevertheless used by P. Welch 
in this work? A.—I would not say that. 

. @.—Practically all? A.—AIl that were good ties would be used. 

().—I say, practically all culled were used by P. Welch in this work? A—There were a 
great many ties that are there yet. 

Q.—Over the areas where he has completed his road-bed he has used practically all the 
culls, where he has laid his road-bed—take these areas. A.—I think that I have it here. The 
ties could be of a character—they would not be culled, you know, and they would not be counted; 
and whatever culled ties are taken into the railway, that is a good tie; it is not a tie unfit 

for use. 
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 -Q—I say, culled ties were used by P. Welch in the road-bed where the road is Jaid 
A—Yes; in some side-tracks. : “ah ee ‘age 

Q.—Practically all of them? A.—Yes, wherever they were taken ; most of the culled ties 
received are in the material-yard at Lillooet now. ie 

Q.—And where he paid reduced prices, P. Welch got 50 cents a tie? me 

Mr. Pooley: There are three classes of ties, I understand; how are they classified? — 
A—There would be the ties that would be imperfeet—— + 

The Secretary: It is specified in the specifications, Mr. Callaghan. - 

Witness: The specifications show what will be No. 1 and what will be No. 2, and a culled tie. 

Mr. Taylor: You are producing the profiles, Mr. Callaghan? A.—yYes; they are not here yet. 

Q.—I am not going to open them up; IT want them here for the purposes of the Committee. 
As long aS you Say you are producing the Whole road-bed ; we will have them marked as exhibit— 
that will be Exhibit No. 71. : 

Mr. Maclean: What are you putting them in for if they are not going to examine on them? - 

Mr. Taylor: The Committee may want to use them. You see, there are two engineers on 
the Committee, and they will go over those profiles, which will speak for themselves. : 

The Secretary: That is the profile plan of the lines to Fort George? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Will you produce now, Mr. Callaghan, all the returns that you received from 
your resident engineers and divisional engineers by way of field estimates. Are those the esti- 
mates there? A.—He has gone for them. 

Q.—Whilst we are waiting for those estimates, will you say that the estimates that you 
turned into the Government engineer which have been filed as Certificates 1 to 41, and the other 
Certificates, as to the “ Loan Act”—will you say that they correspond and will check up with 
the field estimates received by you from the divisional engineers and the resident ‘engineers? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you change any of the specifications after these field engineers or resident engineers 
classified? A.—Not as a—I think there was one instance where I changed a classification that= 
was on some work in the vicinity of Ten-mile Lake. _ 

Q.—To what extent of work? A.—Well, we were making adjustments in the classification 
of that whole work, from Fort George down to the lower. end of lake, and on one sub-contractor’s 
estimate it appeared to me that Mr. Stoner, the divisional engineer, had made too great a reduc- 
tion in the classification from what it had previously been. 

Q.—What sub-contractor was that? A.—That was Burns, Jordan & Welch. 

Q.—What mileage did they have there? A.—Well, I could not tell you; they had from the 


; Cottonwood River. 


Q.—I mean, what mileage did they have that you made the change in; that is what I really 
mean? A.—Well, that is two years ago now, and I would not know. 

Q.—About, approximately? A.—It was somewhere on the work, anyway, between Cotton- — : 
wood River and Clinton. 3 

Q.—About what length of line would that be? A.—Somewhere round thirty miles, something 
like that. 

Q.—What was the result of the change that you made in the classification, over the resident 
engineer or divisional engineer; how many thousands of dollars did it mean? A.—I could not. 
say it offhand. 

Q.—Approximately, approximately? A.—Well, I could not really say that, not now. 

Q.—Then, will you produce A—I will have to recall the incident, and I could not say — 


just now what it would be; but we have the details, and they are here, so that it can be seen. 


(Mr. Stoner, you are familiar with the estimates. ) 
Q.—May I ask, Mr. Stoner, have you produced all the resident and the divisional engineers’ 
field estimates? A. (Mr. Stoner)—Yes. : ae 
Q.—Every one? A.—Do you want to look at the estimates now? 
Q.—No; I want to have them looked at, as a matter of fact, but not now. 
The Secretary: Do you want them filed as exhibits? 
Mr. Taylor: Yes; and I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I want an auditor to go over it : 
between now and Monday. I have arranged for an auditor. That will be Exhibit 72. ‘¥ 
Mr. Maclean: What are these—divisional engineers’ estimates? 
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, 'Mr. Taylor: Yes, they are signed both by the divisional and the resident men. The resident 


yee ‘man really produces them, and the divisional man who is here checks them; that is the proper 
practice. 

Q.—Am I correct in that, Mr. Callaghan, that the resident engineer really makes them, and 
the divisional engineer checks them, and then they are sent into the head office? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: Checked by the divisional engineer and then come into Mr. Callaghan’s office. 

Mr. Hanes: Isn’t it a fact that the divisional engineer sometimes instructs the resident 
. engineer as to what classification to use? . A.—Oh, he does; it is the intention that he will do 
that all the time. 

Q.—That is, it is the intention for him to do that? Yes; oh, yes. 

* Q.—That is, he will look at the ground, and he will size it up, to himself, and instruct the 
; resident man as to how he shall classify that ground? A.—yYes. 

Mr. Hanes: He, of course, will follow out his instructions along the line of the construction? 
A.—Oh, yes. 

@.—And in fairness to the parties who are doing the work? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: But if he thinks a man is making an unusual profit he would not instruct him 
,to cut it down?  A.—No, not unless the contractor had been advised in advance. 
3 Q.—You mean, the stationman, or sub-contractor, the man doing the work? A.—The 
contractor, not the stationman. 

@.—When you say the contractor, you don’t mean Pat Welch? A.—I mean the sub- 


a contractor. 
Q.—The man doing the work? A.—The man actually doing the work. 
4 Mr. Hanes: If he was, in the case mentioned, getting unusual prices, you said you would 


change the classification so that he would get less? A.—yYes, if the man had been told that 

his profits would be limited to some sum, in the neighbourhood of some sum. 

@.—Then, if some of the sub-contracts were limited, the sub-contractor would make a certain 
specified sum of money? A.—Yes. 
5. Q.—And you have just said that you would change the classification if he was getting 
: unusually good? A.—Yes. The higher a classification in a lot of work, the better for the 
stationmen, so as to encourage them to stay on the work and finish it. 

Mr. Taylor: Was that done generally, changing the classifications? A.—No, it was not; the 
contractor would get the same Classifications as the stationmen in that case. 

; Q.—The classification that was given to the stationmen would appear on these estimates 
5 that have just been filed? A.—yYes. 

3, Q.—And the minute that you gave a stationman the higher classification to encourage him, 
you would be giving Pat Welch that same classification on the iarger prices? A.—yYes, for the 
time being. : 

Q.—Well, for the time being, and these estimates have gone in to the Government, and 
therefore they have been paid by the Government loan? A.—yYes, but it would be changed 
. afterwards, 

Q.=—Do you think that any of these estimates would show any of the reductions? A.—There 
would be no other way, because it would not be known what would be necessary to give the sub- 


zy. contractor, to let him have the profits that there would be. 

. Q.—My point is, Mr. Callaghan, that it is like starting a stone downhill; it is giving the 
7 sub-contractor more than he is entitled to; and it means, as a consequence, that P. Welch’s 
q estimate would be open to the same criticism, why did he get more than he is entitled to; hence 


é it would pay Welch to give a stationman more than he is entitled to? A.—But that is taken 
‘ away from hin. 

Q.—How can it be, if the field estimates have corresponded, as you have already told us, 
with the estimates given to the Government; how can it be taken away from him? A.—Well, 
these estimates now, they are changed when they come to the Government also, just the same 
as they are changed when they come to the sub-contractor. If to-day I gave you an estimate 
for 100 yards of solid rock, and to-morrow you are still doing the work for a certain piece of 
work, and you had 100 yards of solid rock, and to-morrow you are still working, and you only 
& got 50 yards, but you had received 100, the deduction for the 50 yards is made from that; then 

you have not permanently benefited by it. ; 
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Q.—Let me see, now, you have stated two propositions to us to-night; one of the propositions 
is that Classifications were made in a number of cases, so that a man would be allowed to mak 
a certain profit? A.—He having been told in advance. : x 

Q.—He was going to make a certain profit on that work; that is one thing you have stated. — 
The other thing is that the classifications were given to the stationmen to encourage them in the aa 
work, which would mean that they got it, and it can be taken away from them again; there — ; 
would not be much encouragement about that, to fix it one day, and to change the classifications, — cy 
and discourage them the next day? A.—They get—— ¥ Pr 

Mr. Maclean: Let him explain now. ; 

Witness: The stationmen are given a classification, and in making this classification, if it 
is higher than was given to the sub-contractors, then settlement is made on his classification ; _ 
that is what I mean. Be 

Mr. Taylor: You paid stationmen, or the sub-contractors; didn’t Pat Welch let the contract 
to stationmen in a great many cases? A.—I think the work was practically all done by sub- “4 


Me, 


contracting. 2 

Q.—Well, let us just see about that AI do not say that in every case stationmen 
got a higher classification than sub-contractors, but in certain classes of material they did. 

Q.—Let us settle that point; isn’t it a fact that Pat Welch let the work direct to stationmen ~~ 
in a great many instances? A.—I don’t think so; I have no knowledge of anything like that. we 

Q.—And, if so, it could not be adjusted in the way that you suggested? A.—In any event — 
it could be adjusted in that way, in any event. bay ~ ; . 

Q.—Do you think it is a fair thing to give a stationman more than he is entitled to and 
take that excess out of the sub-contractor for whom the stationman is working? A.—It was a 
matter of getting him some return for his labour, so that he would be encouraged to continue in— 
that occupation. If he got an estimate that didn’t bring in something near wages, he would not 
do any more work; he would go away and leave it. : nn 

Q.—If a sub-contractor were given a certain mileage, do you mean to say that you as a 
engineer would interfere with the sub-contractor’s stationmen and give those stationmen more 
than they were entitled to, and take it out of the sub-contractor? A.—Certainly ; he was not 
being deceived in any way about it; he knew that while, the process was going on, he knew that; 
that is, he was told, but he could not look for any more than these limited amounts for himself. 

Mr. Hanes: Take the reverse case, Mr. Callaghan; that is what I want to get for a basis: 
If there was such a case, assuming that the stationmen were making a cut in earth, and they 
had to supply material? A.—yYes? 

Q.—And at their price there would not be enough coming to them to pay for the materials 
and supplies of provisions which they had paid for; isn’t it a fact that, as you stated, some 
classifications would be changed to loose rock or solid rock, se as to make enough money for of 
them? A.—Exactly. ; | 

Q.—To allow them to be paid for it? A.—Yes, exactly. 

Q.—To pay for the material and supplies? A.—yYes. 

Mr. Pooley: That is, the stationmen? 

Mr. Hanes: Yes, with regard to the stationmen. That is, when the work was finished, then 
you could determine what the cost was to this sub-contractor, and a Classification was made then, i 
and it could be made to give him some returns for his plant and work? Less = 

The Secretary: What was the use of it at all; that is what I don’t see? A.—I was not 
letting it; I was not letting the work. 

Q.—It was a farce, then? A.—Well, it was a very good thing for the railroad; it limited - 
the profits that would be carried away by contractors; as long as they were satisfied, I don’t 
see any objection. ‘ “ 

The Secretary: Certainly they would be satisfied, they could not lose. - 4 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Callaghan, how much solid rock in that case would you allow; would you~ 
allow enough to the stationmen to break them, or to give them a few cents a day; can you just “4 
state it approximately? A.—Well, every engineer in the field had a discretion to do what was — 
reasonable, in any way reasonable, to give him an estimate, within reason, and the man could 
be classified so as to make something in the neighbourhood of wages. . a 

Q.—How much; now you speak-of something in the neighbourhood of wages—how much? ~ 
A.—Oh, it might be $1 a day, might be $2 a day. a 


~ 
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_.Q.—Now you are swearing to that, are you? A.—Yes. 
_ Mr. Taylor: Yes, he is swearing to it. 
ee The Secretary: Then, it was left to the resident engineers to use their absolute discretion ? 
_  A.—To the resident engineer, and the divisional engineers, yes. 
4 Q.—And there was no person who could interfere with them at all? A.—No; these men 


limits of reason.’ 

Mr. Taylor: There are two matters that I would like to ask you, Mr. Callaghan, just now; 
when you raised those sub-contractors so that they would make money out of it, it would mean 
that P. Welch would be raised also, wouldn’t it; and the Government would pay for the raise 
of the amount over and above the contract? A.—The sub- contractors, I believe, on the Pacific 
Great Eastern thought the classifications which have been given below anything they ever had 
anything to-do with. 

. Q.—Let us deal with that. A.—It is a lower classification considering the character of the 
mileage. 

Q.—That is a general statement; perhaps we can get it in this way: For instance, if the 

- contractor, P. Welch, had $1.15 a cubic yard for solid rock, and the sub-contractor, we will say, 
had 60 cents a cubic yard for solid rock, you raised that sub-contractor for yardage from 20,000 
_ to 30,000 yards in order to allow him to make a profit; would you raise ‘Welch also on that 
extra 10,000 yards on his high prices? A—It could be done, yes. 

Q.—You would give him 10,000 yards that never existed, then, at the high price to come out 
of Government money? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—Another thing, the second thing—you say you wanted to allow the sub-contractor to 
make money, and you want the stationmen to make money; that is, you want to make him fully 
square with his labour account and on his store account? A A,—Oh, the stationmen, the thing was 
to keep them on the job and get the work done.. E 

Q.—In order to make him make a profit over his store account and his labour disbursement ; 
and the store account was handled by P. Welch again at a high price? A.—It was handled by 

the sub-contractor in regard to the stationmen. 5 

Q.—Didn’t P. Welch supply all the stores placed in that road? A.—He would supply the 
sub-contractor. 

Q.—Yes, at a healthy profit. A—Well, I don’t know whether it was or not. 

Q.—At a profit, we will’say? A.—yYes. 

@.—Then the sub-contractors Supplied the stationmen at another profit, didn’t they? A.—I 
presume. 

Q.—And when you wanted to keep the stationmen, by giving them an increased amount of 
yardage, you would incidentally be paying the sub-contractors’ store account and Welch’s store 
account? A.—For the time being, the sub-contractors’ end would have a higher estimate than 
was necessary.- 

~Q.—I say it would have the effect of paying those two accounts, and give Welch this 
additional yardage that didn’t exist? A—No, there would not be any additional yardage that 
didn’t exist; there might be a classification that didn’t exist, but that was only just for this 
purpose I have said. 

Q.—Instead of 20,000 yards of solid rock you call it 30,000 yards of solid rock, and that 
would make the difference between the prices, we will say, of 75 cents a yard and $1.45 a yard; 
I don’t know what the contract prices are. Probably we had better speak by the book. We 
will just see what those prices are. Solid rock price, $1.45, and his loose rock price was 55 cents, 
im so you can see the very minute you call 10,000 yards of loose rock, you call it 10,000 yards of 
solid rock, you not only double the price, but treble it. Now, that is what I mean by change 
_ of classification. That is one way of changing classification, calling loose rock solid rock, and 
calling hard-pan solid rock. A.—yYes, sir. 

Q.—Now we will see hard-pan prices. That is 50 cents a cubic yard; hard-pan, 50 cents; 
~ when you change that into solid rock it becomes $1.45 a cubic yard; both to P. Welch and to 
the sub-contractors. Those prices are to the stationmen; that is what is meant by change of 
| classification? A.—Yes. 

. Q.—Another way is to increase the yardage? A.—I don’t increase the yardage by changing 
it from one material to another, ealling it another. ; 
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were miles away from Vancouver; the engineers had to use their own discretion within the 
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Q.—The same effect? A.—Yes. e ae 

Mr. Pooley: Do I understand you to say that this classification was existing right along the — 
line; that Mr. Welch changed the classification with his stationmen, hard-pan to loose rock, and 3 
that you carried it on straight on up the work?  A.—Oh, yes, for the time being. 3 ; 

Q.—How would you adjust it later on? A.—Later on it would be adjusted when it was | 
known. i “ 

Q.—And you had an understanding with the sub-contractors when it was known and how ~~ 
his account stood? A.—It would be reduced if necessary. “f 

Mr. Taylor You don’t mean that, do you, Mr. Callaghan; you have sent in your monthly — 
estimates to the Government, and they have never been changed, have they? A.—Oh, yes, they - 
have been changed all the time. 

Q.—How are they changed; we have them here, and they speak for themselves? A.—AIl 
the estimates were changed while the work was progressing; the estimates were changed every 
month. . 

Q—What do you mean by changed; do you mean to say that you changed the quantities 
once you have certified and sent in the estimate? A.—Oh, yes. 

Q.—Do you mean to say that? A.— Yes, certainly. - ¥. 

Q.—How is it, and why? A.—When the classification is changed the value of the estimate 7 
is reduced. ; a 

Q.—I do not see exactly how it can be. We will say that you put in an estimate to the @ 
Government in the month of October last; I am not speaking to the book now, I am only speaking 5 
as an example; we will say it was for $150,000, covering so many yards of solid rock, and so 
many yards of loose rock, and hard-pan, and earth? A.—Yes. ; 

’ Q—Those quantities would never be changed afterwards, would they? A.—Yes; if we 
changed that classification the next month, the value of that same identical quantity might only 
be $100,000. 4 

Q.—It might be the same quantity—the same area? A.—Yes. j 

Q.—And the same cross-sections? A.—Yes, the same thing; when you put it into a lower 
class you reduce the value of it. 

Q.—Having got paid for it from the Government, how would you put an estimate on it to. 
get the reduced amount? I do not follow you; I certainly do not understand you. A.—If you — j 
haven’t done any more work, then you have to make a payment back to the Government. 

Mr. Hanes: If we follow out the line of argument I started on, I asked you if the station- — 
men making a cut in order to allow him to pay his debts, would you allow so many yards of solid . 
tock? A.—Yes. pub 

Q.—Will you say that there are not cases where the solid rock has not been paid for to ‘ 
Mr. P. Welch through the Company, and through the Government? A.—It would be paid for 
that month that it existed in; if the stationmen had done the work it would be paid. i ' 

Q.—Could any reduction be made in classification over the whole line without your knowledge — 
afterwards; you would give instructions to change the whole classification again, would you? — 
A.—Oh, yes. Y 

Q.—So you changed in the office the classifications from month to month? A.—No, not ~ 
necessarily in the office. Take the work from Fort George down to Lac la Hache. The office 
that that work was handled through—that is, the general contractor’s office—was situated in 
Fort George, and the divisional engineer was resident in Quesnel, and, of course, if he wanted — 
some information to. see about the standing of the sub-contractor who was being dealt with on > 
that basis, he would go there. 

Mr. Taylor: These field estimates were used to pay the stationmen and the sub-contractors, 
were they? A.—Yes. | 

Q.—The prices would go up to you, and you would put it on to the Government ; that is, a 
the quantities and the specifications? A.—Yes. a 

Q.—And you would get paid from the contractor? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And that would end that transaction, wouldn’t it? A.—No, unless the Classification was 
changed. s ra . 

Q.—How could it be changed if the stationmen had been paid according to the sub-contract, 
and yow got your money from the Government from the estimate; how could that be changed? 
A —Cersainly could be changed. 
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~ . Mr. Pooley: Well, explain it. 

~ Mr. Taylor: That is what we are here for. A.—Well, we will say that these stationmen 
got 100 yards of solid rock and the engineers certified to it, and he didn’t get his money forthwith 
that 100 yards of solid rock, of course, would go through all the estimates. 

Q.—Wait a moment there; you take the estimates themselves; can you see any reductions 
that have been made? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Pooley: Let us go through this illustration first, Mr. Chairman. 

Witness: Then for the same 100 yards of solid rock, the next month it was called 50 yards 
of loose rock and 50 yards of solid rock. 

Mr. Taylor: And the sub-contractor is out of the country, and who is going to lose the 
money? A.—In that case the sub-contractor would also be settled with by the general contractor. 

'Q.—They all lose the money? A.—He would lose money. 

Q.—Was that done very frequently by you with anybody? A.—These adjustments were all 
made before the sub-contractor was settled with. Any adjustments of that kind were made 
before the sub-contractor was settled with. 

Q.—Did it frequently occur that you allowed the men, the sub-contractors, to lose what they 
had honestly paid out on the basis of the individual engineer’s certificate? A.—The classifica- 
tions were very often changed in the form which I mentioned. 

Q.—So that the sub-contractor would be out of money on that very payment that he had 
made? A.—He might be. 

Q.—Supposing he had paid the stationmen, would it be changed with them, or would he haye 
to lose the difference between the money paid? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You would be the person to make that change, because it had already gone through the 
divisional engineer’s office? A.—Well, the divisional engineer would have knowledge of the 
subject, and just as soon as I would; probably sooner in the case of work that was done in the 
Fort George office. 

Mr. Hanes: Do you say that is the regular Procedure Mr. Callaghan? A.—No, it is not the 
regular procedure on railroad-work: 

The Secretary: But it was especially arranged that way on some of the work on this line? 
A.—There were instructions from the president to deal with it in that way, and we did. 

Mr. Taylor: Instructions from whom? A.—From the president. 

Q.—Who is he? A.—Mr. Stewart. 

Q.—Mr. John Stewart? A.—Mr. John Stewart. 

Mr. Hanes: Take the section from Fort George this way, say for eighty miles, just speaking 
roughly, 1,900 yards of loose rock, and a quantity of earth paid for, and hard-pan, would you 
Say that is paid for by the Government; would you say that the classifications, the final classi- 
fications, have been reduced very much on any estimate? A.—Yes; they have been reduced 
greatly up there from the estimates that were given to the stationmen. 

Mr. Taylor: Did you change those classifications to the sub-contractor after he had been paid 
by the Government? Say you got your payment, you put in one of the Estimates 1 to 41, and you 
got the money out of it, or it had been passed through the executive, the Order in Council had 
been passed, would you then go back to the sub-contractor and reduce his classification, so that 
you would have money that you didn’t have to pay out to the sub-contractor? A.—His estimate 
would be reduced. 

Q.—That would mean that P. Welch would have money; that he would not have to pay out 
to the sub-contractor? A.—P. Welch would be reduced also. He didn’t in every case get a 
different estimate from the sub-contractor, but the stationmen in some cases got a higher estimate 


? 


than the sub-contractor from what P. Welch finally got. 


Mr. Taylor: It is now 25 minutes past 10, and we might adjourn. I want other things 
produced; would you produce your cross-sections? A.—Yes, we have them in the building. 
Q.—Will you produce them now, please, so that we can have them filed? 
The Secretary: These are the only documents you want produced? 
Mr. Taylor: That is all to-night. 
The Secretary: Those will be marked Exhibit 73. 
Mr. Pooley: What do they consist of? A.—Those are the cross-sections. 


‘the total cost, and the total money paid out of the guaranteed funds which were requested the — 
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Mr. Taylor: I will want all the a obinentings. If you have any pineee I will want Shoneed ; 
have you filed all the specifications that you have covering all this work? A.—Yes, we have . 
filed all the specifications that have been in use on the work. 

Mr. Taylor: Those cross-sections will be Exhibit what? 

The Secretary: 73. i 

Meeting adjourned to 10 a.m. of the following day, Friday, March 23rd, 1917. 


NINTH -SESSION. 
Fripay, March 23rd, 1917. 

Meeting called to order at 10 a.m. ‘ 

Mr. Tate recalled. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate is ready to produce this morning the letter between Messrs. Stewart 
and Foley and Welch respecting the division of the interests in the contract of P. Welch with 
the P.G.E 

Witness: I have the original letters here, and if agreeable to you, I will read them, and have 
them copied into the minutes. : * 

Mr. Taylor: I would prefer to have them read instead of filed. ie 

Witness: Yes, if it is agreeable to you. 

The letter reads as follows: “ Vancouver, B.C., November 25th, 1912. P. Welch, Esq.” 
(This will not be filed.) “P. Welch, Esq., Railroad Contractor, Vancouver, B.C. DEAR SIR,— 
Referring to your letter of even date in regard to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company 
contract, it is understood and agreed by the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart that the said contract 
is entered into by you on behalf of the said firm, and that all loss or profit on the said contract is — 
to be adjusted accordingly.—Yours very truly, Foley, Welch & Stewart. J -W.S.” 

The Chairman; What is the date of that? 7 

Mr. Taylor: November 25th, 1912. 

Same date, another letter: ‘ Vancouver, B.C., November 25th, 1912. Messrs. Foley, Welch 
& Stewart, Railroad Contractors, Vancouver, B.C. DAR Sirs,—In reference to the contract 
entered into by me for the construction of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, dated October, 
1912, I hereby declare that the said contract was entered into by me for and on behalf of the 
firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart, and all profits, if any accruing from the said contract, belong 
to the said firm, and are to be divided accordingly; also all loss, if any, upon the said eontraect 
is to be assumed only by the said firm.—Yours very truly, P. Welch.” : ee 

Q.—Mr. Tate, I notice that the contract is described as of October, 1912; the date is 28rd 
September, 1912; how do you account for that? A.—Well, that is General Stewart’s writings; 
I suppose he didn’t have the contract with him, and he just put it in from memory, according 
to his recollection, because the date of the month is not quite right. 

Q.—There is no other contract, though, that will conflict? A.—No, there is no other contract 
covering construction. : 

@.—While Mr. Tate is here, I will ask him to produce the apreemon: for the construction of 
the phone-line made with P. Welch? A.—The telegraph-line? 

Q.—Then I want the agreement with the Howe Sound Development Company, the Howe 
Sound & Northern Development Company? A.—yYes, that is filed; the Railroad Company and ~ 
the Development Company, that is filed; there is only the one agreement. F 

Q.—Then I want the agreement between the Railway Company and P. Welch, by which — q 
the Railway Company, agreed to pay the loss of operating. A—On the North Shore? 

@—On the North Shore, yes. That is, from Vancouver out to White Cliff? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Also the agreement between the Railway Company and the Development Company — 
respecting the use or the lease of the wharves, ete., at Squamish? A.—Yes. R 

Q.—And has Mr. Thomas got that statement of costs distribution, and of estimates showings 


other day; I gave him the form? A.—No, he has not got that; he said that would take at — 
least a week to prepare, and that he was speaking to you about it. He has the same thing n 
another form, but I understand that he would have to transpose his records, and so forth, 
that extent. I do not see any difficulty myself, but he does. 
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aes) = | - may say that I have one taken off inaccurately, but it could easily be made accurate; 
a2 do not see why it should take a week. A.—He said that the Minister requested the same ‘memo., 
in the same form, from Mr. McIntyre, and Mr. McIntyre had been working on it, and had not 
_ been able to get it out yet. As I say, I don’t see any difficulty myself; we are willing to give 
you anything you want. | : 

Q.—Will you produce the one in this form, as well as any other he is working on? -A.—Yes. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Tate, does the Howe Sound & Northern Development Company own any 
property or townsite along the line? A.—Oh, no; the Howe Sound Development Company is 
out of business. 


f 


- Q.—How about the Howe Sound & Northern Railway? A.—It is amalgamated with the 
‘ Pacific Great Eastern; there is only one concern now, the Pacific Great Eastern. 

; Q.—Well, the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company owns most of the stock of the Howe 
: Sound & Northern Railway Company? <A.—AII of it. 


i. 


Q.—AIl of what? A.—AIl the stock; we hold that stock; that Company is absolutely 
merged in the Pacific Great Eastern Company and has no separate existence. 

Q.—Who are the directors of the Howe Sound & Northern Railway Company? A.—It has 
gone out of existence. 

Q.—Will you produce your minute-book? A.—Yes, certainly. 

Q.—You have got your minute-book? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Tate, when you said “we,” did you mean the Railway Company or the 
Development Company? A.—The Railway Company. 

Mr. Hall: And the Railway Company owns all the stock? A.—Apparently, no such a com- 
pany as the Howe Sound & Northern Railway Company: it is merged in the Pacifie Bastern 
Railway Company; there is nothing at.all outstanding in the Howe Sound & Northern Railway, 
it is amalgamated. 

Mr. Hanes: Will you look up the minutes? A.—The Order in Council is filed; that has 
more authority than our minutes. The Order in Council amalgamated the two companies. 

(Will you get that, the Order in Council amalgamating the Howe Sound & Northern Develop- 
ment Company?) | fh 

Mr. Taylor: I do not think it is filed. 

Mr. Maclean: No, there is no such Order in Council; it is not filed here at all. 

Mr. Hanes: April 19th, 1913, is the meeting I refer to. 


é 
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. Mr. Hanes: Will you read the minutes, and give the Committee an explanation of what 
they mean, and as to how it was handled? 
Witness: All being present—that was, Mr. Stewart ] z 


Mr. Maclean: What is this that you are reading? 

Witness.: “A meeting of the directors of the P.G.E.R., held at the office of the president, 
April 19th, 1913, Saturday. Present: J. W. Stewart, D’Arcy Tate, in person; and T. Foley, 
and J. W. Macleod, and J. Smith, by D’Arcy Tate, their proxy; all being present in person or 
represented by proxy, no notice of the meeting waived. Mr. Stewart took the chair, and F. 

Wilson acted as secretary for the meeting. Arrangements having been completed for the 
transfer of the ownership of the Howe Sound & Railway Company to the P.G.E.R., and as 
: _only certain things are done, it will be necessary to keep alive the former Company until it is 
- 


absorbed into this Company, it was moved by Mr. Stewart, and seconded by Mr. Tate, Resolved, 

That the following be nominated, on behalf of this Company, to act as directors in the Howe 
Sound Railway Company: D’Arcy Tate, K.C.; A. H. Douglas, A. H. Sperry, R. L. Reid, and 
-D. S. Wallbridge; and that one share of the chapital stock of the Howe Sound Company, in 
order to qualify them to act as directors, be transferred to each of them, and the remainder of the 
shares entered in the name of this Company, in the register of the Howe Sound Company, that 
is to say, D’Arcy Tate, K.C., one-share; A. H.. Douglas, one share; A. H. Sperry, one share; 
R. L. Reid, K.C., one share; D. S. Wallbridge, one share; P.G.E.R., 4,995 shares; total, 5,000 
shares; and that the president, or in his absence the vice-president, shall be empowered to act 
and vote on behalf of this Company at either general or special meetings of the Howe Sound 
Company. Carried unanimously.” ‘“ Moved by Stewart’’—that has nothing to do with the 
Howe Sound Company, the next one. 


- Development Company have, you say, transferred all their assets to the P.G.E.R.? A.—Yes; 


Mr. Hanes: Well, that Howe Sound & Northern Railway Company, and the Howe Sound | 
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Subsequently, Mr. Whiteside, on behalf of the Howe Sound Companies, fulfilled all their — = 
obligations, and then the Howe Sound Company was merged in the P.G.E.R., and the Order in 
Council confirming the amalgamation was obtained from the late Government. We have a 
copy of the Order in Council, and if it is not filed, we will file it; but there is no such company _ 
in existence now as the Howe Sound and Northern Railway Company. : 

(Witness stands aside.) = 

(Mr. Callaghan now took the stand. ) 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan, I wanted to compare your prices in the contract with the 
Canadian Northern Pacific Railway in British Columbia, just item by item, so that we get it 
on the notes. Would you take your contract, please, and give me the items; I may want some 
explanation as we go along? ‘ 

2 (The P. Welch contract is the P.G.E.R. dated 23rd September, 1912, was referred to, — 
agreement for construction of the line from Vancouver to Fort George.) 

* The Chairman: Do you want the specifications? 


Mr. Taylor: No; the prices in the schedule. oa 


Q.—Clearing, your price, how much? A.—$150 per acre. 
Q.—Canadian Northern, $125. Grubbing, your price? 
Mr. Maclean: They are not in the same order, are they? 

Witness: They do not come in the same order. 

Mr. Taylor: Grubbing is next. A.—#$300. 

Q.—Canadian Northern, $200. Solid rock? A. 

~ Q:—Canadian Northern, $1 per cubie yard. Loose rock excavations? A.—Per cubie yard, 
55 cents. : 

Q.— Canadian Northern, 60 cents. Hard-pan excavations, per cubic yard? A.—5O cents. 

Q—Canadian Northern, 50 cents. Earth excavations, per cubic yard? A.—82 cents. 

Q.—Canadian Northern, 28 cents. Overbreak excavations, per cubic yard? A.—$1.25. 

Q—Canadian Northern, 60 cents. Box culverts, per 1,000 feet board measure? A.—That 

is a special price, $32 per $1,000 feet board measure. 

Q.—How much? A.—$32 per 1,000 feet board measure. 

~ Q.—$25, Canadian Northern. Just a moment, $22, Canadian Northern. Now, I have 
been reading, New Westminster to Hope; I want to give those same classes, Hope to Lytton, 
-and then again, Lytton to Kamloops; and then again, Kamloops to Mile 100 North; and then 
again, Mile 100 North to Yellowhead Pass. 

Mr. Maclean: They change right along then. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, and it is only fair to give those things. 

Mr. Maclean: Of course, I suppose they get higher as they go up the river. 

Mr. Taylor: Then you will be disappointed; they get lower. ? 

Mr. Maclean: I understand the situation, Mr. Taylor; they had transportation from both 
ends. 

Mr. Taylor: I am not contesting your point, one way or the other. If have given those 
prices, New Westminster to Hope. I will give the same, Hope to Lytton; clearing, $65; grubbing, 
$175. 

Mr. Maclean: Hope to Lytton, what was the first one? 

Mr. Taylor: It is the same; clearing §65. 

Mr. Maclean: What is clearing here? A.—$150. oe 

Mr. Taylor: Grubbing, $175; your price is $300. Solid rock excavation, per cubic yard, 
98 cents; your price is $1.45. Temporary trestles, per thousand feet board measure, your 
price is what? A.—Temporary trestles are not specified here. The price for trestle-work 
would be applicable. 

The Chairman suggested that a comparative list be filed to save time. ; ; 

Q—There is a condition in your specifications which says that all false-work is to be aa 
included in the price for the particular structure? A—No. e 


Q.—Is there a condition like that? A.—No, not in the specifications that is applicable - oe 
to the work according to this agreement. F 


‘ 


» ~~ 


$1.45 per cubie yard. =e 
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Q.—I think you are mistaken; I think there is a condition there that provides: for false- 
work to be included; I am sure there is. A.—No. 
Q.—We will settle that right now. 
Mr. Hanes: Do the specifications provide, Mr. Callaghan, that the trestles will be paid for 
on the basis of the timber in place? A.—Yes. 
; Q.—That is, the timber in place is the amount of timber that is necessary for the purpose 
of the structure; it doesn’t mean that if you take out 
Q.—Well, I do not think I asked you that; I ask you again, if the specifications provide 
for the payment of timber in place? A.—They don’t say; specifications do not say it; that is 
x left to the judgment of the engineer; but the practice is to pay a man for whatever it is to 
d build the structure. 
Q.—What are sub-contractors paid for—timber in place or timber delivered on the job? 
, A.—They were paid for timber in place. 3 
Q.—Actual timber in place? A.—That is my. understanding. 
Q.—Clause 33 of the specification, timber structures? A.—'That is not applicable to the work 
: at all. 
Q.—Well, I will read it; it must be understood that the contractor’s schedule of prices for 
Sa construction of trestle bridges includes the cost of placing and removing such false-work as 
q the engineer deems necessary in the erection of this and similar construction 
A.—That specification was not ever submitted to the contractor; when it was made out, 
the intention was at the time to simply get out a specification for the metal parts; that which 
was typewritten, and it was compiled in that form, and printed, but it was never submitted 
_ to the general contractor, and-_has no application to his contract. 
Q.—What. is the reason of that; it was revised December 1st, 1913? A.—Well, that aye 
_ ° is a misnomer; it was not revised; that was never in existence before at that time. The only 
= thing that was in existence at the time was the typewritten form, which is filed here now, 
covering the metal parts for those bridges. : 
Mr. Maclean: Where are the specifications; are those the specifications? A.—No, it was 
just a typed form. It is dated, and signed by myself, 1913. 


ac as 


Mr. Taylor: According to the specifications, there are your typewritten sheets; is that. 


what you refer to as being the specifications which govern? A.—Yes. The specifications filed 
was in reference to the timber structures that you refer to, and it covers metal parts. 
Mr. Maclean: Is it No. 8? 


Mr. Taylor: How do you account for these specifications being printed and nrarked revised 
if they were not intended for this work? A.—Well, it was done by Jimmy Stewart, the chief 
draughtsman; .but it was not ever submitted to the contractor. In fact, there was a change 
in the prices. That also says he would have to do the teaming. 

Q.—You said the other day, when Mr. Tate produced this Exhibit 8, that you had just 
signed, which is the typewritten specifications covering timber structures. 

Mr. Maclean: 8 is a different thing altogether; 8 is the specifications for timber structures. 

Mr. Taylor: Pardon me, this is Exhibit 8 I am referring to, marked on the back “ timber 


structures.” 
: Mr. Pooley: The witness has already said that this is not the one he refers to; the 
e stenographer has it wrong. 
a Mr. Taylor: The one that is provided for timber structures is 8, Mr. Callaghan, isn’t it? 


(Producing document.) That is the correct specification for timber structures? A.—That is 
4 the one. 

- Q.—Exhibit 8? A.—Yes. 

. 


or so ago? A.—Yes. 
Q.—It appears now to be signed at the end, John Callaghan, Chief Engineer, 1913? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Why did you put 1913 on it if it was only signed a day or two ago? A.—That was the 
date it was printed and sent around to the contractors; that is the year it was printed. Some 
time during the summer of 19138. 
Q.—Is that the reason for putting 1913 on it the other day? A.—Yes, that is my reason. 


‘as 


Mr. Pooley: Is that what you mean; it has No. 8 on it. A.—No; it is a small, thin paper. 


4 Q.—The other day, when Mr. Tate produced that, you said you had signed it only a day” 
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Q—Have you any copy that was ever signed before the other day? A—I don’t think there © 
was any. : "Send : an 

Q.—Now, this specification is quite different from the specifications which are printed, which 
purport to be revised, December 1st, 1913, and which I have been referring to? A.—Well, that 
one you are referring to now was brought into existence a year after the prices for this bridge- 
work was decided upon, or agreed upon. 

Q.—It makes a very great difference to say that a contract was brought into existence a 
year after this work, and to say that the contractor shall be paid for the false-work in the price 
of the permanent structure? A.—And it makes a very big difference to say that he shall do the 
teaming. 

Q.—Would you mind producing now .a printed copy of this timber structure specifications, 
which you say was never put into force; I would like to have inquired? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you anything which Mr. P. Welch has signed as to these timber structure specifi- 
cations? A—wNo, I don’t think I have; I don’t think he signed any specifications. 

Q.—If these revised specifications, which will now be Exhibit 74, and which you have just 
produced from your custody, were not to be used, how is it that you have them here at all? 
A.—They might be used for a sub-contractor if P. Welch had chosen to do so; but those prices, 
as to this Howe-truss bridge, was agreed upon February 1st, 1913, and there was a Dill from 
the printer for printing these; that is dated May 29th, 1914. I see from our correspondence 
copies of the specifications had been apparently in existence, January—yes, January 7th, 1914, 
apparently. That is the first time they were mentioned in our correspondence; they were sent 
out that day by a clerk. 

Q.—Will you produce the typewritten or other document from which these were printed, or ; 
copies of the same; they are marked December 1st, 1913, revised, so there must have been some- 
thing in existence before December Ist, 1913? A.—The only thing that was in existence is that 
other exhibit there, No. 8. a 

Q.—The date, though, is so vastly different; can you produce anything signed by you or 
P. Welch prior to a few days ago? A.—No, I don’t think so; I have no recollection of P. Welch 
signing any specifications. 

Q.—How do you account for the fact that Exhibit § starts with paragraph 13, as it is the 
first paragraph? A.—That is a copy of some other company’s specifications. 

Q.—It is a part of this document; it looks as if it were attached to something else before 
being bound. Now, where are the other pages leading up to paragraph 13, as it starts with 
paragraph 13 and ends with paragraph 28? A.—Well, that is a copy of some other companys — 
specifications ;“it might be the Great Northern; it might be the Canadian Northern Railway; or 
it might be the Canadian Northern Pacific, or some other company; it might be taken out of 
some of those specifications. ; ‘ 

Q.—That would not account for starting with paragraph 13? A.—Yes, because the other 
specifications might have had paragraphs preceding that, and they were not taken in the same 
way; when you look at the paragraphs, you will see that they do not start at paragraph 1, 
supposing they are copies of the Canadian Northern. 

Q.—Do you say that there were no specifications in existence until a few days ago, and then 
you took these sheets from something else? A.—Those specifications were in existence in 1913, 
when the Howe-truss rods were purchased. 

Mr. Maclean: Here is the letter. ‘ 

Witness: Dated August 12th, 1912; it is written to Messrs. Foley Bros., Welch & Stewart. 
That is the letter that I wrote. ; 

(Letter read.) 

Q.—What is the date now? A.—That is August 12th, 1912. 

Q.—That is a letter from Mr. Callaghan to whom? A.—A letter to Foley Bros., Welch & — 
Stewart, St. Paul. ; io” 

Mr. Taylor: These specifications starting with paragraph 13 are the specifications of the _" 
Pacific Great Eastern for timber structures? A.—yYes. - 

Q.—And it shows, of course, that the sheets were taken from something else, unless type- 
written, from something else, and I cannot see what becomes of the other parts. a 

Mr. Maclean: Do you say there are no other specifications that have been taken in the 8 
same way? ; 
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Witness: That would be a copy of some other company’s specifications for similar work, and 
sections, and numbers of them, would be copied, not starting at 1, but they would start at the 
~ fumber they happened to begin at. 

. Mr. Pooley: Corresponding numbers to the original from which they were obtained. 

Mr. Taylor: This specification, Exhibit 8, is simply a specification for the iron-work. 
A.—Yes, that is what it is for; it is not a full specification of the timber eee” at all. 
We had that in our general specifications. ; 

Q.—Would you mind pointing to the paragraph in your general specifications where you find 
the balance of the specifications for timber structures? I will tell you there is not a mention 
of timber in this Hxhibit 8 at all. It is all iron. A.—Yes. 

' Mr. Pooley: This will help, Exhibit 4. 

Mr. Maclean: 4 is the only one. 

Witness: They will be starting at section 22, page 8 of the specifications, headed timber 
structures. 

Mr. Taylor: I would suggest to you, from looking at Exhibit 8, paragraph 13, it is a part 
of some other typewritten document that you must have containing the whole specifications of 
the timber structures. This being simply the steel and iron part of the timber structures; that 
is very apparent from looking at it? A.—No, that is not true. 

Q.—Not true? A.—This is the only timber structure specifications that we have ever 
prepared, and is designed for the work of P. Welch; this is the specifications of the Canadian 
Northern Pacific, which they have for building timber bridges; it is an exact copy, I think you 
will find, of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway—the Canadian Pacific. 

(This, being Exhibit 4.) 

Mr. Maclean: I guess you mean Exhibit 4. 

Mr. Pooley: The printed part of Exhibit 4. 

Witness: I will have to look it up. This didn’t have any date on it. The document itself 
is not dated; but it was, apparently, from the date shown here, in pencil, it was 26th F ebruary, 
1913; it was early in February, 1913, or thereabouts that this specification was brought into 
existence. : 

Mr. Taylor: I will go on with these prices. 

Witness: (Referring to previous matter.) No, I think that this specification was finally 
revised in one way and another until it reached this form in December, 1912; some time in 
3 December, I should say, 1912, that this was finally completed—this is the first one that was 
Fi finally adopted. 

a . Mr. Pooley: That is Exhibit 4? 

Witness: Hxhibit 4. 

Mr. Taylor: 'Taking the other prices, box culverts? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Did you give me box culverts, per 1,000 feet? A.—That was $32. 

Q.—And temporary trestles, per 1,000 feet board measure; you say that was included? 
A.—That was included in the general contract; that is the only price, whatever is in. 

‘Q.—Could you tell me what do you mean by that? A.—It-is $45 for timber, except stringers, 
and stringers are $50. 

@.—You would pay him for the permanent structure at $45 and $50 respectively, and then 
you would pay for the false-work at that price respectively? A.—They pay $45; I don’t think 
there would be any stringers. 

Q.—As a matter of fact, you would pay the contractor as much for his false-work as for 
the finished structure? A.—No; there is a different price for that material and timber that 
would be required in the false-work. 

Q.—What do you mean by that; it is $45 a 1,000 feet board measure in the structure? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Well, it’s up to the contractor to say what kind of timber he will put on this contract; 
that is to be arranged with you; the timber has to be destroyed, anyway. and you would pay 
him the same prices apparently for it as for the finished structure? A.—Yes; we give them a 
bill of material for the false-work. 

Mr. Hanes: “What is the contract price that you pay for that? A.—It is not specified in the 

~ contract. 
Q.—It is similar work? A.—yYes. 
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Mr. Taylor: Is not that very unusual to pay for false-work? A.—I don’t think so. = 

Q.—You pay the contractor for false- WOrk;, in that case you have to pay him the same as 
for a completed structure? A.—No. 

Q.—Grading, per cubic yard? A. —My recollection is $15. 

Q.—This price, $10. Canadian Northern, $10. Trestle bridges, board measure, 1,000 feet? 
A.—$45. 

Q.—$45. Canadian Northern, $27. Track-laying per mile, $755? A.—That is $700; A and 
B, $750. 

Q.—$750. Canadian Northern, $400. 

Mr. Pooley: What sections are you on? 

Mr. Taylor: Well, the different sections are as follows: Westminster to Hope, $400; Hope 
to Lytton, $500; Lytton to Kamloops, $500; Kamloops to Mile 100 North, $400; Mile 100 North 
to Yellowhead Pass, $400; that is the place that has no transportation. 

Mr. Maclean: Too bad—it is different as you go up the Thompson, Mr. Callaghan. as pose 
laying, did you mention; what are you referring to, the track-laying alone? 

Mr. Maclean: Track-laying. A.—Well, the. Canadian Northern is built on lighter grades 
and lighter curvature than we have; that would all tend to cheapen the cost of track-laying. 

Mr. Pooley: Now about the transportation? A.—Well, the transportation of rails 

Mr. Pooley: Dear? A.—As. far as track-laying is concerned, the rails, I think, should be 
received by either of the companies just about on the same basis; as far as that is concerned, 
the Canadian Northern would receive them at Port Mann.. 

Mr. Hall: Did you know the character of the grades at the time when the prices were fixed? 

A.—Oh, yes, that is the character of the country. There are a great many bridges on the 
mountain lines of the P.G.E.R. which no doubt directly disorganizes the forces for track-laying, 
and makes it much more expensive. Where the line is more free from bridge-work it is different. 
Lots of time there would be only half a mile or a quarter of a mile, and then the force would 
have to be laid off, and they would scatter, and we would have to gather them .together again. 
The next time you want to resume operations, you don’t have the men. 

Mr. Maclean: There were a considerable number of bridges on the Canadian Northern, 
were there not? A.—There is no doubt about that; but I do not think they are as particularly 
numerous as they are through the mountainous part of the P.G.E.R. 

Mr. Taylor: Bridge-work is always profitable yon anyway, isn’t it? A.—I COUN not say 
that it is. 

Q.—It is like solid rock-work and tunnel-work, all profitable work ; trestle and bridge work? 
A—I would not say it is like any other work; it all depends on the contract. 

Q.—It is called good work in railroading—trestle, pridge-work, and solid rock-work. But 
we are digressing a little. 

Witness: It all depends on the situation of the work and the price or the cost of labour. 
There are all kinds of reasons in connection with that question of labour, and other things. 

Mr. Taylor: Taking the next point; ballast, per cubic yard, your price? A—5O0 cents. 

Q.—88 cents, Canadian Northern, per rod. 

Mr. Maclean: Is that one price for all the way along the line, what you have here? 

Mr. Taylor : 38 cents to Hope; 40 cents, Hope to Lytton; 40 cents, Lytton to Kamloops; 
40 cents, Kamloops to Mile 100 North; 40 cents, Mile 100 North to the Yellowhead Pass. 
A+~40 cents for all the lengths. ; 

Q.—That is for ballast we are talking about. Fencing, per rod? A.—Well, our fencing is 
let by the mile, and the price is made by the mile. é 

Q.—How much is it by the mile? A.—$350. 


Q.—Canadian Northern, $1 per rod; that can be figured afterwards. ‘Telegraph-line, erection 


and poles, per mile; what is your price? A.—Telegraph-line, including labour and material, $350. 
Q.—Canadian Northern, $150. 
Mr. Maclean: Did you give just the one price there; does that include materials or just 
the labour? ; ; 
Mr. Taylor: It says, erection and poles; that is the material. 
Witness: That includes all the material; the poles are not all the material. 
Q.—Westminster to Hope, $150; Hope to Lytton, $150; Lytton to Kamloops, $150; Kamloops 
to Mile 100 North; Mile 100 North to Yellowhead Pass, $150. You say now, Mr. Callaghan, that i 
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that price in the erection and poles does not include everything; what else is left out? 
A’. —Cross-arms, and the bracing that is necessary to hold the poles in position. 
, Q.—Wouldn’t that be included in the erection? A.—Oh, no, the erection is just the labour 
putting them up; and that would be after they were delivered on the ground also. 
Q.—Tunnels, per lineal foot; what was your price? A.—§$85. 
: : Q.—$75, Canadian Northern. All the way through all sections. That, Mr. Chairman, is all 
:. that we have in this report as to the Canadian Northern prices; there are a great many other 
prices that are not given here. Will you produce now the contracts with the sub-contractors and 
the stationmen? A.—I don’t know that I have that information ; I have not got that information. 
Q.—Who has that? A.—The general contractor will have that. 
Q.—P. Welch. Then, I will ask P. Welch to produce the contracts with the sub-contractors 
and stationmen. : 
Mr. Davis: There were no written contracts with the stationmen; there were the contracts 
with the sub-contractors; we will have to look it up, and produce Mr. Welch. If they are down 
here or in Vancouver, we will see that they are produced as soon as we can. 
Mr. Maclean: Can you give the Grand Trunk Pacific prices, Mr. Taylor? 
: Mr. Taylor: I have these two documents here setting out fully the prices with the Grand 


i Mr. Pooley: While on that question, I suggest we might as well get them in altogether. 
; Mr. Taylor: What is the number of these exhibits? Exhibits 67 and 68 apparently. 
Mr. Maclean: Why not institute comparisons between those prices? 
Mr. Hall: Couldn’t we have a clerk prepare a memo. of those? 
- Mr. Maclean: As a matter of fact, this Pacific Great Eastern was a more expensive road 
to construct than the Grand Trunk Pacific, on account of its position, and other matters in 
connection with it. 
’ Mr. Taylor: Will you argue that out? . 

Mr. Maclean: Because on the Grand Trunk Pacific they had water communication along the 
Skeena which enabled them to get in their supplies, and all sorts of equipment, which they didn’t 
possess along this railway. The cost of transportation alone was a very serious item in the cost 
of construction of this railway. 

Mr. Taylor: The Grand Trunk Pacific has had no transportation, except their road, as they 
s advanced it in the heart of an absolutely undeveloped country. In this line they have a railroad 
5 at the end of 480 miles—450 miles; you have to Squamish as the one end, and water at the 
other end. ; 

"Mr. Pooley: There is the Skeena at one place, and the Fraser in another, on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. 

Mr. Taylor: There is the railway at one end of it, with water transportation down the 
Fraser River as far as Soda Creek, about ninety miles; and they have got at the other end, 
not exactly the other end, but about forty miles from Vancouver, deep water there, and a seven- 
mile railroad running into the country. ; . 
“The Chairman: The ©.P.R, at Ashcroft, within forty miles of Lillooet. A.—Forty-seven 


; 
: miles. 
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Mr. Maclean: Over a bad road; everything has to go uphili. 
Mr. Taylor: The O.P.R. in the centre, and railway communication at each end. Do you 
‘4 wish these prices compared? 
@ - Mr. Maclean: Yes, we might as well while we are at it. 
4 Mr. Taylor: This is Hxhibit 67—— 
% Mr. Maclean: Which section is that you are dealing with? ; 
Mr. Taylor: You file these two exhibits; 67 would be Prince Rupert and Copper River. a 
distance of 100 miles. 
Mr. Maclean: Just take that other one. 
Mr. Taylor: The other one is 68; it is not marked yet, not marked on the outside; I am 
assuming it is 68. Tete Jaune Cache to Aldermere, a distance of 415 miles. 
Q.—Now, will you give me your prices again, please. Clearing? A.—$150. 
Q.—Exhibit $67, $180; Exhibit 68, $150. Fort George, west to within fifty miles of 
Aldermere, $125. Next item, trees cut off right-of-way, outside the right-of-way, rather; how 
much? A.—$350. 
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Q.—Exhibit 67, $2; Exhibit 68, $2.. Grubbing, your price? A.—$300. : 
Q.—Exhibit 67, $400; 68, $250. Solid rock, $500, free haul; your price? A—$1.45. 
Q.—Exhibit 67, $1.50; 68, $1.40. Loose rock? A.—55 cents. - 

Q.—Exhibit 67, 55 cents; Exhibit 68, 60 cents. Common excavation ? A.—32 cents. : 

Q—The same in 67 and 68. ‘Excavations in foundations—just a minute; I will skip that, 
no price given. Overhaul of materials, per cubie yard, per 100 feet, over 500 feet haul? A.— 
2 cents. 

Q.—Exhibit 67, 1 cent; BPxhibit 68 114 cents. Piling, delivered, as per engineer’s bill? A.— 
35 cents. ; 

Q.—Exhibit 67, 20 cents; Exhibit 68, 25 cents. Pile-driving, per lineal foot? A.—35 cents. 

Q.—Exhibits 67 and 68, each 28 cents. I am only reading the ones that I have prices 
here; there are quite a number that are printed that have no prices. Paving in culverts, per 
cubic yard? A.—$2.50. 

Q.—Exhibits 67 and 68, each §2. Trip filling, with stone? A.—$2.50. 

Q-—Exhibit 67, $1.25; Exhibit 68, $2. Hand-laid riprap? A.—$2. 

Q.—BPxhibit 67, $1.50; Exhibit 68, $2. Riprap? A.—$1.25. 

Q.—Exhibit 67, $1.25; Exhibit 68, $1.30. Round rocks in cribs? A—25 cents. 

Q.—Exhibit 67, 15 cents; Exhibit 68, 20 cents. Cedar mud-sills, per 1,000 feet board 
measure ; your price for that? A.—I am looking for it. ; : 

Q.—Exhibit 67, $30; Exhibit 68, no price given. Framed trestles, including stringers. It is 
given both ways: one is except stringers, and the other is including stringers; you can give 
4ne your price either way? A.—For the framed trestles it is $45, and for the stringed it is $50. 

Q.—Your price is, framed trestles, $45; stringers, $50. Exhibit 67, framed trestles, except 
stringers, caps, and braces—stringers, $32. Yours was $45. Exhibit 68, framed trestles, 
including stringers, $42.50; nothing given for the others in Exhibit 68. 

Mr. Pooley: Do the specifications say anything as to the timber to be put in those 
bridges? A—We require this Coast fir; on the Grand Trunk Pacific they used the local 
timbers, spruce principally, along the Fraser Mills, and sawed it there. é 

Mr. Taylor: All first-class timber? A.—Poor building-timber, spruce is. 

Q.—Cedar timber in culverts; your price? A—This timber in culverts, crossings, and box 
drains, $82. ; : 

Q.—Timber in culverts, $380. Exhibit 67. Best timber, best quality, for culverts, $30, 
Exhibit 67. The only price given in Exhibit 68 is this: Timber, best quality, for culverts, 
$40; native timber in culverts, cedar, fir, pine, hemlock, or spruce, per lineal foot, in culverts, 
20 cents. _ That price, I see, is also written in Exhibit 67; the same price at the bottom, 20 
cents per lineal foot; and how much would that be approximately per 1,000 feet board measure? 
Have you the price, native timber, per foot, that will cover it? A.—Just 30 cents a foot. 

Q.—Here is 20 cents. Dry masonry in culverts and walls? A.—$4.50 per cubie yard. 

Q.—$4.50 in Exhibit 67; it is ditto in Exhibit 58. Tunnel road section by 500-foot lengths, 
per lineai foot, unlined? A= $85 for all tunnel-work. 

Q.—For all tunnel-work? A.—That is for all rock section tunnel-work. 

Q.—That is tunnel rock section unlined up to 500 lineal feet, per lineal foot, $85, you 
say? Exhibit 67, $80; Exhibit, 68, $85. 


The Secretary: Are they the same section? A.—The area is 14.224 cubic feet; the area | 


of the section. 
Mr. Taylor: We have not got it here. A.—I believe we had the G.T.P. section. 
Q.—Timber lining for 1,000 feet board measure; that is tunnel timber lining? A.—$45. 
Q.—$40 in Exhibit 68; nothing in Exhibit 67. 
Mr. Maclean: You mean that is it not given; it is there, but there are no prices set opposite. 
Mr. Taylor: Of course. ; 
Mr. Maclean (to the witness): What do you get in that case; you have to arrange it; 
that means a higher price than the other, then? A.—Oh, I don’t know. : 
Q.—Not necessarily? 


Mr. Taylor: Iron, bolts, forged or cut spikes, cast-iron washers ; what is your price? A— 


8 cents a pound. : 
Q—6Y% cents, Exhibit 67; 7 cents, Exhibit 68. 
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resi Mr, Pooley: That depends on the cost of steel, I suppose? A.—It depends on the market, 
certainly. 


Mr. Taylor: Overhaul in construction, material, four miles free haul, per ton per mile? 
A.—$1. 


Q.—No price, Exhibit 67; 65 cents, Exhibit 68. 
Mr. Maclean: By the way, when Foley, Welch did the work on the Grand Trunk Pacific, 


how did prices generally compare with prices when they were doing the work for the P.G.E.R.? 
: The Secretary: Exhibit 68 is dated May 21st, 1912; Exhibit 67 is January 6th, 1908. 
q Mr. Maclean: Prices, I think, were way up. 
Mr. Taylor: Well, we had better not give evidence. Now, what was your price for ties? 
4 A.—50 cents. 


Q.—Do you know what the price on the Grand Trunk Pacific was for ties? A. —No, I do not. 


Mr. Hanes: Mr. Callaghan, were ties paid for on the Grand Trunk Pacifie as first and 
second? A.—I don’t know. 


ee ee ay 


3 Q.—How is it; you were a resident engineer, were you not? A.—I was divisional engineer. 
, Q.—You were divisional engineer; I will ask you again, were ties paid for in that way? 
2 A.—We didn’t handle the ties. That was a different department to the tie department. We 
- “a didn’t handle ties. The purchase of ties was handled by a tie-purchasing department. 

c: Mr. Taylor: You notice that these prices that Foley, Welch & Stewart had up north didn’t 
j include track-laying or surfacing, where the big figures come in, for ties and all that sort of 
= thing; that work was done by some person else? A.—Done by the Railway Company. 

: Q.—What they had to do was to do the rough grading? A.—I believe they did the grading 
. and timber bridges. 

3 The Chairman: No overbreak in those figures? 

3 Mr. Taylor: No overbreak, also, in those figures; where there is overbreak in this figure, 
i what is your overbreak prices? A.—On the Grand Trunk Pacific the sub-contractor was allowed 
» : ‘on the contract price for solid rock, unless in the judgment of the engineer the contractor had 
4 _heedlessly brought down more material than he need; it was all left to the judgment of the 
q engineer. 

e = Q.—What is the overbreak price in these specifications of yours, Exhibit 4? A.—§$1.35. 

1 The Chairman: Then, does that apply the same with the Grand Trunk Pacific, with the 
: sub-contractors; did they get paid for overbreak? A.—Oh, yes; they would get the same; they 


would get so much solid rock, whatever it was; it was left to the judgment of the engineer as to 
how: much he would allow, or whether he would allow any. 

Q.—whether he would allow any of it? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: I noticed that there was a considerable difference in the prices that Foley, 
Welch & Stewart got under Exhibit 67 and under Exhibit 68; what made that difference? 
ae” A.—67—I don’t know what part of the country that is. 

: Q.—67, Prince Rupert to Copper River, and 68 is Tete Jaune Cache to Aldermere. 

Mr. Davis suggested that dates should be compared also. 

Mr. Maclean: Do you know the date when they were made? 

The Secretary: May 21st, 1912, Tete Jaune Cache to Aldermere; and 67, Prince Rupert to 
Copper River, is 1908. 

Mr. Maclean: Copper River, 1908; which is the higher one; is it 67 or 6S? A. (Secre- 
tary ).—68.is the higher one. 

Mr. Maclean: Yes. 

Witness: That is 1912. r 

Mr. Pooley: Which wouid be the most difficult-section of the two—the Prince Rupert section 
or the Tete Jaune section? A.—Well, I would say the Tete Jaune Cache section, as far as trans- 
portation is concerned, unless there were some labour conditions or something of that kind that 
was not common to both. I would say that the one in the interior. 

@.—Was there any difference in the labour market between 1908 and 1912? A.—Well, I 
am not going to say; I am not familiar enough. 

Q.—Do you know what the scale of wages were? A.—No. 

Mr. Taylor: Speaking of overbreak, the Grand Trunk Pacific specifications provide that 
__ overbreak composed of materials in slides, slips, and subsidences will not be paid for unless in 
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the opinion of the engineer such occurrences were beyend the control of the contractor, and would 
not be preventable by due care. A.—Yes. 


Q.—Your specifications give overbreak apparently without that limitation, $1.25, and as as 


compared with solid rock, $1.45? A.—yYes, it has a limitation also. 

Mr. Taylor: I see in paragraph 8 of this exhibit it says: ‘In solid rock cuttings, save as 
herein provided, no solid rock excavations will be allowed for beyond the limits of the base and 
slopes as specified. All solid rock loosened by slides or explosives beyond the base and slopes as 
specified must be immediately removed at the expense of the contractor: Provided, however, 
that when the contractor has, in the opinion of the engineer, used reasonable care in blasting, 
and otherwise not to cause such slides or overbreak, the same, when it actually requires handling 
for its removal, will be paid for at the schedule rate in the attached proposal for ‘solid rock 
excavation beyond the base and slopes as specified.’ No payment will be made for material 
resulting from overbreak or slides in rock cuttings when such overbreak or slide material falls 
free of the road-bed and requires no handling for its removal.” That is the provision you~ 
referred to? A.—yYes. In the first specifications that we adopted it was not so specific as that, 
and one of the reasons for revising this was to get better control over the overbreak. The 
contractors were Claiming overbreak even though they did not have to handle it; and they said 
it came down, and it could not be prevented. 

Q.—That is one of the things you have to watch very carefully with stationmen and con- 
tractors, because they will increase their overbreak if they can? A.—Very often, yes. s 

Mr. Hanes: Did you say yesterday that the Grand Trunk Pacific did not have their quantities 
listed before the contractors put in their bids? A.—I don’t think I said that. 

Q.—Oh, you just said in some cases? A.—I don’t know whether they did or not. 

Q—In this Exhibit 67, in this schedule I notice that the quantities for clearing and 
grubbing solid rock, and excavations, overhaul, and piling, and so on, it is all specified; the 
quantities are there so that the contractor could figure about what class of work there would 
be and the quantity. That is good practice, is it not? A.—Oh, the companies do not take any 
responsibility for the quantities they show when letting contracts, as far as I know. 

Q.—Well, I ask you if this is not good practice on behalf of a railway company? A.—No, 
I don’t know that it is; because, if you hold yourself responsible for the quantities, supposing 
you increase them and the contractor did not finish his work in the time agreed upon, he might 
say: “ You told me there was only going to be so many yards in material, and I only organized 
to do that much work”; and the intention is that he shall be vigilant as to what is going to be 
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done and what is likely to be asked him to do, even in addition to what is actually known at am 


the time, so that he will get it all finished within the time limit. The companies don’t tell him 
what it is going to be exactly. 

The Secretary: But they usually give him a location plan, don’t they? A.—Yes, they usually 
give him a location plan. 


Mr. Hanes: I was asking you if it is not fair practice, or good engineering practice in fact, _ 


to supply plans and cross-sections and the approximate quantities to the contractor, so that the 
contractor can use his own judgment as to the approximate amount he would have to handle in 
the various work that he would have to do. A.—No, they don’t supply any cross-sections. They 
show in the profile and the centre lines, and that is only approximate and is subject to change 


at any time. 


Q.—But isn’t it good practice to supply the contractor with the approximate quantities of 
the work to be done, so that the contractor will know the various quantities and the various 
Classifications under which he would be expected to do the work if he was suecessful? A.—I 
don’t see that it is particularly good or bad. Probably it is a desirable thing to do, but the 
company itself, as a rule, would want to know that, anyway, for their own information, so as 
to know how much money to provide for the work. 


Mr. Taylor: Doesn’t it go farther than that; when the centre line is run and the location 
profile is made, they are always accompanied with a schedule showing the approximate quantities. 4 


A.— Yes. 


Q.—That is for the information of sub-contractors and stationmen, as well as for the 


information of the company building the road; isn’t that right? A.—Yes. 
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an __ -Q.—And isn’t it a fact that sub-contractors cannot intelligently go out and look over the 
road for the purpose of giving prices on it without first having their centre line and location 
> profile? A.—yYes, they could. 

Q.—Now, how did you intelligently handle this road with P. Welch in fixing these prices in 
the beginning, when you did not even know, as you said last night, where the road was going to 
go, and if the sub-contractors cannot go out and contract for a road without having the profiles 
_ and centre line, they cannot fix the price. A.—I didn’t have anything to do with fixing the price. 
4 Q.—I think the contract said you had to fix something; let us see it. A.—It says we will 
;, 
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agree on the specifications. 

Mr. Hanes: Not the price? A.—No. 

Mr. Taylor: It says “according to the Specifications to be settled between the contractor 
and the chief engineer of the Company,” but not the prices. Now, how could a man like P. Welch 
M contract in connection with this road, with any degree of safety, without having the centre lines 
and without knowing where his road was to go, and without having profiles, and without having 
specifications, if it is true that even the sub-contractor will not go out and sub-contract to build 
f a section of the road without having profiles and centre lines. A.—Ohb, well, he would know that 
the specifications would be somewhat in line with what is usually drawn, and he would also 
AS know the general character of the country between Fort George and Lillooet. 

; = Q.—Well, what is it that applies to P. Welch that does not apply to a sub-contractor? We 
4 have the condition precedent which applies to a sub-contractor before being able to give a price 
he has to have these things, and why doesn’t that apply to P. Welch? Of course, he could make 
i his prices so large it would not make any difference as to where the road would go. I just want 
2 to give you a chance to explain that. A.—TI think the character of the country through which 
the Grand Trunk Pacific is constructed and the character of the country through which the 


P.G.E. is constructed is very, very similar, and I think it is a very safe guide as to what the 
: prices would be. They would be practically the same. 

q Q.—We want to see what the sub-contractor’s prices actually were after he had his centre 
a line and profiles. You told us you had not got those sub-contracts, and you told us last night 


you were instructed from time to time to change the classifications so that the stationman or 
sub-contractor would pull out even? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How could you change the classifications without the sub-contractor knowing what his 
prices were? A.—We had the contracts of. the different parts of the line, or, rather, the prices. 

Q:—Well, will you produce the prices that were furnished you by P. Welch of all the 
different parts of the line? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Are they here? Just produce them, please. I would like to have everything you haye 
along the line of prices that P. Welch had with his sub-contractors and stationmen. A.—We had 
a great many from time to time and they have not all been preserved in their order. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, Mr. Callaghan, did you have contracts? A.—I did not have contracts, 
no. I just had a memo. of some parts of the line here, and on some other occasion of some other 
part of the line, and I would carry them sometimes in my pockets and would give them to the 
divisional engineer, and he might have preserved them. ' 

@.—Were ‘there contracts with the sub-contractors? A.—No, there was no contracts. It 
was just a memo. showing the standing on the contractor’s books. 

Mr. Maclean: Do you mean the stationmen; there was no contract with the stationman? 
A.—I don’t think I ever had anything to do with that. The resident engineer and the provisional 
engineer will know something about the stationmen’s prices, but I would not. I would not know 
that. 

Mr. Taylor: You understand that I am asking for everything you have showing P. Welch's 
prices with the sub-contractors or stationmen and everything else? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is, I want everything. A.—Yes, I will give you that. This is not all of them. 
I never did have all of the sub-contracts, but this is all I had. 

(Document marked “ Exhibit 76.’’) 

Mr. Maclean: This is a memorandum of the sub-contractor’s contracts. A.—It is a memor- 
andum of the prices he was receiving and the standing on the P. Welch books. 

Q.—Of the prices paid to the sub-contractors, isn’t it? A.—Yes; that is, as far as I know. 
‘That is my information. ~ 
10 
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Mr. Taylor: I would like to see these when they are marked. Now, Mr. Callaghan, have — 


you produced every—every memorandum, statement, or writing of any kind whatsoever that — 2 


would show the prices that P. Welch had with any of his sub-contractors, or any of his station- 
men, that are in your possession or under your control, either here or in Vaneouver? A.—Yes; _ 
as far as I know, these forms ‘are usually kept, and very often I would carry them out on the 
line with me, and some got worn out and some got lost, but the most that I ever received are 
there. 

Q.—You have produced everything, to your knowledge, that bas ever in any manner been 
in your possession for the last six months. A.—Yes, for the last three years. There were 
probably some little ones that I mislaid the memos. of. 

Q.—And I understand that you have not any copies of the contracts or memorandum of 
contracts between P. Welch and these people, or between the sub-contractors and the stationmen? - 
A.—No, only this form. 

Q.—There was a long list of prices added to the original contract, signed by Mr. Tate, 
accepted by Mr. Welch per Mr. White, on October 6th, 1916. It is a very important one and 
refers to fencing, telegraph-lines, section-houses, turntables, roundhouses, blacksmiths’ shops, 
water-tanks along the line, and all that sort of thing. ig 
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Mr. Maclean: That is that section in Exhibit 3. f F 


Mr. Taylor: Yes, attached to Exhibit 3. 
Mr. Maclean: The amendments. 
Mr. Taylor: Commencing October 6th, ontained in one, two, three, four, five, six sheets— 


six sheets. So that you see what I am referring to I will just show you this. Did you prepare — 


the specifications for those things that are therein referred to and for which those prices are 
given? A.—Yes. 


Q-—Have you got those here? A.—yYes, we have them here. They will be here some-~ 


where. 

Q.—Will you produce them, please? 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Callaghan, you just stated you did not fix any prices that were not men- 
tioned in the contract—only the specifications, you said? A.—I think that is the only thing. 
I don’t remember of any prices being fixed. ‘: 

Q.—Well, Mr. Taylor has just read to you a document showing you certain prices were 
agreed upon between Mr. Tate and the contractor? A.—Yes. ‘i - : ay 

Q—Do you mean to say that Mr. Tate himself acted as the engineer and accepted those 
prices? 

Mr. Taylor: He fixed them. 

Mr. Hanes: He fixed them? A.—Yes. 

Q.—He made the prices? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you had nothing to do with it? A.—It was very seldom he ever asked me any-— 
thing about it. 


Q.—Now, take, for example, the Chesterfield Wharf in North Vancouver, wasn’t there an ol 
estimate put in to the Government for the construction of that, for something like $5,600, 


roughly? A.—Whatever the estimate was for the tender at that time, there would be force 


account work there for raising the deck of the old wharf. The wharf, as you will remember, 


that the city had there was at a lower elevation than our grade. 

é Q—Well, what I am going to ask you is, if the materials for the wharf, at Mr. Welch’s 
prices, cost in the neighbourhood of, say $2,700 or $3,000, then why was not that put in to the 
Government according to how it is put into the contract at a cost plus 15 per cent? You 
say that is a matter between Mr. Welch and Mr. Tate? A.—Ob, yes; anything that is not 
covered by the prices in the contract that we have here. : 


Mr. Taylor: And Mr. Tate would have no expert opinion at all in fixing these prices? | 


They are very large prices. : 7 P 
Mr. Hanes: Well, in this particular case you say you have nothing to do with fixing these 
prices? A.—No; I remember getting the prices from time to time, but it was very seldom 
I had anything to do with it. We ‘ 
Q.—It was Mr. Tate who arranged those prices? A.—Yes. 
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- Q.—And the contract calls for any extra work not Specified in the contract being done 
at the cost plus 15 per cent.? A.—Well, they don’t confine it to that, but they say that it is 
to be the price unless it can be agreed upon. 

~ Q.—Doesn’t it say “unless agreed upon between the contractor and the sub-contractor ”’; 
I would ask you if it doesn’t say that? A.—But I don’t remember the wordin 
to say. It is not a matter for the engineer. 
— Mr. Taylor (reads as follows): “All items of work not included in the above iny 


g of it sufficiently 


entory 

é shall be paid for at the prices to be agreed upon between the parties hereto, and failing agree- 

| ment at cost thereof plus 15 per cent.” 

i Mr. Maclean: It shows the danger of quotations. 

: Mr. Pooley: It does not say anything about the engineer. 

7 Mr. Hanes: Well, I was mistaken in that. That was the clause I was referring to. Now, 

: Mr. Callaghan, take the roundhouses at Squamish; you say you had nothing to do with the 

fixing of those prices, but it was a matter between Mr. P. Welch and Mr. Tate? A.—TI think it 

— was entirely a matter between P. Welch and Mr. Tate. 

-Q.—And the same thing applies to the oil-tanks. You had nothing to do with that? 

A.—Well, I was asked something about the oil-tanks with reference to the weight—wh 

_.~ weight of the steel in it would be. I was asked that as I recollect it. 

5 Mr. Taylor: Now, Mr. Tate is a barrister, and he has told us that he has had no qualifica- 
tions as an engineer, and here are some of these items: “ Material and erection of fuel-tank 
line, capacity of 40,000 barrels, at Squamish terminals—C. B. bills, etc., etc..—see drawings— 
$31,000.” Now, you did not fix that price with Mr. Welch? A.—No, I did not fix that price. 

The Chairman: Mr. Tate fixed it? A.—Yes, ; 

-Mr. Taylor: We will take some other illustrations: ‘‘ Material and erection of a turntable 

at Squamish terminals—C. E. bills.” 

Mr. Maclean: What is C.R. bills? : 

Mr. Taylor: As per chief engineer’s bills. You drew the material and quantities, but you 

did not fix the prices? This is $7,000; you did not fix that price or have anything to do with 
it? A.—TI have no recollection. If I did it would be in the correspondence. It was some time 
ago, and I do not recollect anything about it. 

Q.—Take another one which Mr. Tate had to do with: “ Material and erection one engine- 
house, and sewer complete, at Squamish—C.F. bills.” That is in the same position; they are 
_ all in the same position, including that? A.—Well, it was some time ago, and I don’t recollect 
_ that. You-ecan refer to the correspondence. 

Q.—You will agree with me in this: For a man to fix those prices he would need to haye 
a knowledge of that particular construction? A.—No; I think that price was fixed after the 
work was completed, so that they knew what the cost of it was. That is my understanding. 
_ Q.—Now, when do you say the work was completed on those things? A.—Well, I don’t 
recollect. 


Q.—Well, about what time? A.—Oh, I could not tell you. I could not tell you when it 
was. finished. : : 
Q.—Couldn’t you tell us any one of those things? Take the fuel-tank and pipe-line; about 
a when was that complete? About what month of what year? We are now in March, 1917? 
A.—I would not be surprised if that was done some time in 1914. 

Q.—It was complete in 1914? A.—Or it might have been 1915. 
; Q.—It might have been 1915? A.—That can be shown by the correspondence when the 
work was started. 2 
Q.—The price was fixed in October, 1916? A.—Well, it is likely that it was done in 
fifteen days. ; 
Q.—Do you know any particular reason for fixing those prices in October, 1916—in this 
4 year? A.—No, I don’t, unless it was that these various works were finished by that time and 
_ it was known what they had cost. y 
Q.—Had it anything to do with the elections in September? A.—Not that I know of. 
|. Mr. Hanes: Mr. Callaghan, you just stated that these prices were finally determined, or 
the cost was finally determined, before these arrangements were made about prices. You stated : 
the work was finished? A.—No; the prices, as I understand, were arranged after the work 
was done and after it was known what it had cost. 
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Q.—Yes, that is what I understood. Well, assuming that the Company knew what the © 
work cost, wouldn’t the clause in the contract whereby extras like that Were done be the one | 
to guide it? Doesn't the contract say that it shall be done at the cost plus 15 per cent.? 
A——Unless they agree on the price, and apparently they agreed on the price. z 

Q.—Well, if this price that they agreed on is 50 or 60 per cent. over and above the actual 
cost, would that, in your opinion as chief engineer, be in excess, under that contract, of what 
it should be? A.—Well, I don’t know. I never saw the statement. 

Q.—Well, I am asking you that as chief engineer of the Railway Company ; if this was 
paid for at a plus of 50 or GO per cent. above cost, would that be too much? A.—Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Taylor: If that tank and other things were complete in 1915, you must have turned in 
your estimates to the Government for them, and, if so, on what terms and basis did you do it, 
seeing the prices were not fixed until 1916? A.+The prices—that was supplied me by Mr. 
Tate. ¥ a 

Q.—Would you mind showing me the prices that were supplied when this work was con- ’ 
structed a year before? These prices were fixed? A.—Well, I don’t think they were settled. 
I don’t think you will find there was a price made on the engine-house; it was left in abeyance 
until a price was agreed upon, but it might have been that the concrete-work was fixed upon. 
That had a price fixed and would be estimated at so much a cubic yard, but whatever was 
done outside of the concrete-work it would not be on the estimate. It was left in abeyance 
until these prices could be fixed. ; : 

Q.—Take the pile foundations. I suppose you would return in the year before an estimate 
of the cost of that piling at so much a pile? A.—Yes, I think that will be in the estimate; I 
think so. 

Q.—Now, how would you square that with the Government certificates when you got a 
price in 1916 for the whole structure, including the pile foundation? A—well, if that is a 


fact, the piles were never returned for before in the other way you mention, if that as so: 


Q.—Were you careful to deduct all you had allowed for piling and concrete after these 
prices were fixed, or do you think now that there was any possibility of an error being made 
in turning in those prices as fixed by this schedule of October, although the same thing had 
been paid for as concrete and piling foundations? A.-—I am satisfied that nothing was estimated 
for twice. 

Mr. Hanes: You say that nothing was estimated twice? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Or paid for twice? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now take the Capilano Bridge? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How often, to your knowledge, was that bridge washed out, or the portion across the ,. 
stream? A—I don’t know. It must have been four or five times, or something like that. 

Q.—How often was it repaired? A—Well, just as often as it was washed out it was — 
repaired. “s 

Q.—Isn’t it a fact that it was twelve or thirteen times washed out and repaired? A.—Well, 4 
J don’t think it was that many. I don’t think it was over six times. It might have been six 
times, or something like that. , a 

Mr. Maclean: As far as you know, was there anything unreasonable about these prices — 
received by Mr. Welch for this work? A.—No, there was nothing unreasonable that I know of. | 

Q.—Would you say they were reasonable? A.—As far as I know, they are; I don’t know 
anything to the contrary. ; . 4 

Mr. Taylor: You took the prices that were given you and you did not trouble your nead — ; 
about anything else, and the responsibility about that was with Mr. Tate and not with you. 
ane Y G8: ; : 

Q.—That is your position? A.—Yes. a 

Mr. Hanes: Now, referring to the Capilano Bridge, isn’t it a fact that the Government 
has already paid for every time that that bridge has been washed out and repaired? A.—That 
is the intention. 

Q—I am asking you if it is not a fact that it has been paid for every time? AI 
think that it has been paid for all in one bill, or it was all rendered in one pill. S 

Q.—Yo say it is the intention. of the Government to pay for it every time it washes ov 
A.—yYes, certainly. * 
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: Q.—Now, just on that point, as chief engineer, have you prepared a plan for a proper 
bridge to be built there? A.—Yes, we have a plan. aS have made a plan for a proper bridge. 
Mr. Pooley: What do you mean by a proper bridge —it needs a couple of spans about 
125 feet each in length to clear the channel properly, But owing to the lack of funds we have 
never felt able to undertake it. 

Mr. Hanes: When was that plan made—just ‘approximately ? A—The plans would be 
just our general plans for similar spans, and they were made in 1913 or 1914. We did not 
have to make any special plans for that, only for the foundation, and possibly not even for 
that. 

Q.—Well, will you produce the plan of the bridge which you propose to construct there? 
A.—It is not planned out in detail. There is a plan made for the foundations and we could put 
them under some other length of span. We have been trying to get steel spans. 

Q.—What did you propose to build there—a steel span or a wooden span? A.—Well, I 
intended to build a steel span there, but not at the present prices. 

_ Q.—Has the Government given any money-for spans there? A.—No. 

Q.—So, as an engineer of this road, you state that the Government should pay for that _ 
trestle as often as it is washed out. A.—Yes, certainly; the railway must pay for it. 

@.—Isn’t it on account of poor work on the part of the engineer that a proper span was 
Say put in there that has caused this trouble? A.—Not exactly. It is on account of filling 

a right-of-way agreement; that we had to make such haste we had not the time to do this work 
as it should have been. 

Q.—Well, isn’t it a fact that in other places you built proper bridges? A.—yYes. The 
_ difficulty is that the Company entered into a certain agreement to finish the line at Dundarave 
within something less than six months, and there was not sufficient time to get the material 
for a proper bridge. 

Q.—Well, that was in 1916? - A—Yes. 

Q.—But there had been sufficient time since? A—Yes, but ever since that the finances 
have been such that they have not felt justified in doing it. It is just as cheap for the Govern- 
ment, or whoever is to maintain the bridge, to replace that bridge. It does not cost any 
more, on an average, than it would on the interest of the money that would be invested in a 
proper bridge. 

Q.—Just taking up that point; isn’t it a fact that the Government has paid out some 
$9,000 or $10,000 for the replacement? A.—Yes; or at least we have submitted an estimate for it. 

Q.—How much would it cost to build a timber structure there which would be proper, 
over that span which has been washed out? A.—With proper foundations and everything, 
$150,000. 

Q.—I am referring to the timber span? A.—Yes. The foundations would be expensive. 

Q.—What about the piling? A.—Well, I would not want to put in piling. 

Q.—Well, how much of a span, in your judgment, is necessary there? A.—I think two 
- 125-foot spans are necessary to be put in. 

Q.—Now, with reference to this $9,000 or $10,000 that the Government has paid for that 
work, did you have any man on the job there to keep any check of the amount of work that 
was done? A.—No. 

Q.—Well, then, it is a fact that the bills for work on each occasion when it has been 
repaired—washed out and repaired—have been accepted by the Company just as handed in by 

- the contractor? A.—Well, I sent one of the men from the office to investigate how the account 
-. stood in P. Welch’s office in regard to that, and fixed up an account for submission and the 
a payment of it, and that was done. = 
+ Mr. Taylor: Have you got the right-of-way plan here this morning? 

Mr. Taylor: Not the right-of-way plan. 

Witness: We have the right-of-way plan on the Hxquimox Reserve. 

-@—Well, you had better produce them all at the same time. Produce them on Monday if Bee 
» you have not got them to-day. A.—Do you want the right-of-way plans right through to Fort . 
» George? 

Q—yYes. A.—AII right. 

Q.—And a plan showing those terminals at Squamish—the 40-acre purchase; the 40 and 80 
‘es, have you got this here? A.—Yes. (Produces same.) 
& 
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Q.—That is the plan, is it? 

Mr. Maclean: Are you going to put them in separately or all together? 

Mr. Taylor: This plan is of the 40 and 80 acres, and also of the right-of-way. 
that the acreage is 80.05 and 54; that is 134.05 acres, it seems to be. 

Q.—That is Exhibit what? A.—This is the area covered red. 

Mr. Maclean: That is the right-of-way plan of Squamish? 
D.L. 4261 and 4262, New Westminster District. ; 

Mr. Maclean: 4262 and 4273—and across river; isn’t that it?» A.—Well, the parts that 
are coloured are in the lots that I have mentioned, anyway ; and the part across the river 
is not coloured in this plan. 

Mr. Taylor: That will be Exhibit what? 

The Secretary: 76. 

Mr. Maclean: 76 is the memorandum of prices. 

The Secretary: There is no 76. 

Mr. Maclean: What is your 75? 

The Secretary: The statement of the sub-contractors. 

Mr. Taylor: I will now file the Order in Council and the Minister’s certificate as to the 
amalgamation of the Howe Sound & Northern ae and the Pacific Great Hastern Railway. 

(Document filed as Exhibit 77.) 

Mr. Maclean: What are these cross-sections, Exhibit 73? 
1912, marked as an exhibit. 

Mr. Hall: That did not go in. ; 

Mr. Maclean: Well, I want it in. You read it. Where is that letter of August 12th, 1912? 
Mr. Callaghan, I want that letter of August 12th, 1912, from you to Foley, Welch & Stewart, 
the contractors at St. Paul, regarding the steel structures. I thought that was in before. 
That will be what exhibit? 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Taylor has already read one in just now. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes; Exhibit 77. Don’t let us get mixed up. I have put Exhibit 77 in, 
which is this Order in Sidaeie and Mr. Maclean is now filing something which is Bxhibit 78; 
is that right? 

Mr. Maclean: 

Mr. Taylor: 


It seems 


A.—Yes, within the limits of 


I have a letter of August 12th, 


. 


Well, this is 78 then. 

Mr. Callaghan, I want you to produce the plan and specifications for all those 
roundhouses, water-tanks, oil-tanks, section-houses, turntables, étc. Have you got them here? 
Mr. Maclean: I want.this letter in. I would like to have it marked. 

Witness: The water-tank is built from the plan, and the bill of material is on it, without 
any other specifications. 

Mr. Taylor: What is that? 

Q.—And no specifications? 
different parts. 

Q.—You have that attached, have you, in each case? 
know, according to whatever is ordered. 

Q.—Well, you have those copies of bills of materials ee have you? 
be here. We will get the tank bill; it is not here now. 


Q.—Well, you had better keep everything until you can attach everything together as one 
Pxhibit. 


The Secretary 
taken from? 

Mr. Maclean: That is a letter from Mr. Callaghan to Messrs. 
at St. Paul, with regard to the steel structures they are ordering. 

Mr. Hanes: Did you say steel structures? A.—It has the metal parts of the Howe-truss 
pinions. f 

Mr. Taylor: Aren’t you pr epared, with regard to some of these things, tanks and oil- houses, 
to tell us what percentage above cost P. Welch was getting, as shown in this schedule here Phy 
A—No, I have no idea. he 

Q.—Who does know? A.—I suppose P. Welch would know. 

Q.—Is he the only man who would know? A.—As far as I know he is. 


A.—The water-tank is built from a drawing. 
A.—Well, the bill of the material specifies the size of the 


A.—The tanks are different sizes, you 


A--Welk, they 7a 


: What is this exhibit which you refer to, Mr. Maclean; what is this letter. - 


Foley, Welch & Stewart, 
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Q.—And you don’t know whether it was confined to the 15 per cent. above the actual 
cost of material and labour, and whether it was 50 or 60 or even 100 per cent., or what it 
was? A.—No, I don’t know what it was. 

‘Q.—Have you any idea on the subject? A.—No, I have not. 

Mr. Hanes: Does that oil-tank belong to the Railway Company? A.—I believe it does. 

Q.—Or to the Development Company? A.—TI think it belongs to the Railway Company 
now. Originally I don’t know who bought it. P. Welch apparently paid for it. 

Mr. Taylor: Is it on the Development Company’s property or on the Railway Company’s 
property? It cost $31,000. A.—It is possibly on the Development Company’s property. It 

might be outside of the right-of-way; I would not be positive. 

Mr. Pooley: That is the property on which the Railway Company has an agreement of 
purchase? A.—yYes; I guess it would be on that property that the railway has agreed to 
- purchase. It is down close to the tide-lands. 

Q.—Do you know whether the Oil Company, as a matter of fact, does not pay for those 
oil-tanks themselves and furnish them to the railway for their use? A.—No, I don’t. 

Q.—Do you know anything about that? A.—No; but I don’t think it is reasonable. 

- Q.—Have you ever had any information as to who has paid for those oil-tanks on the 
C.P.R.? A.—No; that might be given them for the privilege of storing oil there for other 
parties, and they might put a tank there in that way; for instance, the C.P.R. would give them 
the privilege of supplying boats, and no doubt they would build them free for them rather 
than buy a site for them. 

Mr. Maclean: But there is nothing like that in this case? A.—No, not in this case. 

Mr. Taylor: Nothing that you know of? A.—No, nothing that I know of. 

Q.—After granting those certificates to the Government for those oil-tanks, did you know 
that they were situated on the Development Company’s property instead of on the Railway 
Company’s property? A.—No, I didn’t consider that. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, when you paid for the fills in the Squamish yard for some material or 
fill, did you know that that was on the Development Company's property? A.—Well, the Rail- 
way Company was occupying it, and that was sufficient for me. 

Q.—Well, as chief engineer, did you have instructions from some official of the Company 
to build the tracks in there? A.—Oh, it was decided by myself and Mr. Stewart that that 
was the most suitable site for a terminal yard. 

Q.—Well, what I was asking you was, you were instructed to build them on that property? 
A.—Well, I recommended that site for the location of it. 

Q.—Well, did you know at the time it belonged to the Development Company? A.—I knew 
if they did not own it they were endeavouring to get title to it. I knew that. 

Mr. Hall: You knew they were negotiating? A.—Yes; I knew that the parties were 
negotiating for the property, if they had not already secured it. 

Mr. Taylor: You had a visit from the Honourable John Oliver some time ago? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And he discussed several things with you? A.—Yes. 

_- Q.—Amongst others, did he discuss a proposition of timber bridges, I think it was, that 
were built by Culliton? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And did you give him that slip of paper? A.—Yes, I gave him that slip; but there 
was not that much difference, though. As a matter of fact, it is 480,000 feet instead of the 
~~ 503,000 as shown in that. After checking it up more closely I find out there is not that much 
3 difference. 
oe Q.—What is the price per thousand allowed to P. Welch? A.—The schedule prices? 

. ¢ Q.—It would be 45, wasn’t it? A.—It was 45, and part of this material called for higher 
prices. Some of it would be more than 45. 

(Document marked ‘“ Exhibit 79.”’) 

Q.—This document shows that P. Welch was allowed 503,796 feet more than you allowed 
to the contractor who actually supplied the timber and built the bridges? A.—No; the other 
party only had a contract for the labour. Culliton Bros. only supplied the labour and P. Welch 
supplied the material. And the intention is that P. Welch will be paid for the material that 
he had to supply to build this bridge; and I have secured copies of the invoices from John 
~ Hanbury & Co., and from the Hastings Saw Mill; and it shows it was necessary for P. Welch 
to pay for the dimensions that were used and for the quantities arrived at in that estimate. 
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Q.—I will again refer you to the copy of specifications which you say are not the proper 
specifications. It is the printed one, and it is attached to Exhibit 8. 

Mr. Maclean: It is Exhibit 74. That is the one they say is unauthorized. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, it is that printed one, which, although you say is revised and. in your 
possession—it contains this clause with regard to this very subject-matter: It is section 6, 
page 1—“ timber structures” heading: “The quantities paid for shall in all cases be the 
quantities of material left in the work, but if the total finished weight of each of the various 
classifications of iron built on the Company’s plans exceeds the ealeulated weight based on 
the dimensions shown on the plans and bills of materials, not more than 2 per cent. above said 
calculated weight shall be paid for.” 

Mr. Pooley: Read that again. 

Mr. Taylor: Very small. - (Reads same. ) 

Mr. Maclean: That is in the unauthorized specifications. 

Mr. Taylor: In Exhibit 74. 

The Secretary: You did not mark that copy which you have there. 

Mr. Taylor: I have marked it myself. 

The Secretary: This is the exhibit that is in. 

Mr. Maclean: Now go on with the explanation, because I want to put these bills in that 
Mr. Callaghan has here. Now just explain what it is that my learned friend is driving at. 

Mr. Taylor: In Pxhibit 74. .A.—The meaning of that clause in any specification means 
that it is the timber that is necessary to build a structure; that is, what is left in the structure ; 
it is not contemplated by any specifications anywhere that a deduction shall be made for the 
parts that were necessary to be cut away. But if there was something left of service to take 
away somewhere else, of course that would not be estimated for. 

Mr. Maclean: Timber is supplied in commercial sizes? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Supposing you want to put intoa structure a timber 19 feet 6 inches long? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You have to buy a timber 20 feet long? A.— Yes. 

Q.—And you have to pay for it, don’t you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, what will you allow and what is proper to allow in respect of the amount of 
timber that goes into a bridge in that way? A—wWe would allow him for the 20 feet. 

Q.—And the 6 inches would have to be sawn off? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, then, produce the bills showing the timber that was actually supplied to go into 
the structure that my learned friend has referred to. A.—Here are some of them. 

Q.—Are these all the bills? A.—No, I haven’t all of them. These bills here are just to 
show what the mill practice is in the way of charging for this lumber. I did not ask them 
for all the bills, but this shows the practice of the mill, and any sawmill-man is familiar with 
that; and that is the reason I got these samples. ; 

Mr. Taylor: You are referring now to Exhibit 80, showing a bunch of bills? A.—Here is the 
timber that was charged for. 

Mr. Maclean: Charged to P. Welch, was it? A.—It is shown on the bill as 19 feet long, 
but it is computed as a 20-foot stick when he buys it. 

+ Q.—That is, he pays for 20 feet? A.—Yes. : 

And here is one 23 feet some inches, and it is extended as a length of 24 feet, and another 
27, and it is extended as a length of 28 feet. ; 

-  Q.—And would those bits that were cut off be of any use to him? A.—No. It is not the 
practice of any railroad to deduct anything for that. In fact, that is the general understanding 
of the specifications, that the timber that is left in the structure means what you have to 
purchase, to complete the structure. If you take that language literally like that, you would 
have to deduct for all the auger-holes and all the cuts that are made, and everything that 
is taken away from the post. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, are you speaking seriously when you say that; that you say you would 
deduct for auger-holes? Are you speaking seriously as an engineer? A.—Yes, when you say 
you don’t have to pay for the material that a man has to purchase to build railways; that is an 
unreasonable position, and there is no railway company that I know that takes this position. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I was not suggesting that there was. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, that is a mare’s nest. q 
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Mr. Taylor: It is not a question of a mare’s nest; it is Simply a question of getting the 
facts out, and we have no interest one way or the other. 

Mr. Maclean: I know you just got a little on the wrong track. I am sure you will abandon 
it when you hear the explanation. 

Mr. Taylor: Don’t be too sure of that. Whilst we are after the explanation, I cannot see 
—it may be my fault—why you would have in this printed specification Exhibit 74, even though 
it was not used—I cannot see why you would go to the trouble of: printing this clause if it 
does not mean what it says. “The quantities to be paid for left in the work’; now, does it 
mean the quantities left in the work or the quantities that were bought? A.—It means the 
quantities that would have to be purchased. Y 

Mr. Pooley: Is that a stereotyped clause that goes in all these specifications? A.—Some of 
the specifications don’t say anything about it. Take the C.P.R. Specifications, which we adopted 
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4 for our structures; it does not say anything about it. :. 

; Mr. Hanes: Did Mr. Welch pay for the timber in the structure, then? A.—yYes. 

3 Mr. Taylor: I am coming to that just now. The language in these specifications is intended 
9 to prevent undue waste. It is to prevent running a large amount for materials which you 
: have no check over; for instance, these sawn ends and that kind of thing, and you increase the 
‘d price—instead of paying $40 per thousand, which would be the price if you allowed him to 
4 buy it in that way, you increase the price to $45 per thousand, and measure only the quantity 
« that goes into the bridge; is that it? A.—No. 

F Q.—Well, what did you mean when you prepared that specification? A.—I did not prepare 
; the specification at all. 


Mr. Maclean: He says he did not prepare that specification. We have thrashed that out. 

Mr. Taylor: Just a minute. Did I understand that you did not revise or prepare that 
specification? A.—No, I did not. 

Q.—Who prepared that and had it printed? A.—Stewart, the chief draughtsman: as I 
understand it from what I can find out just now, he got a specification similar to that. 

Q.—Who is Stewart, the chief draughtsman—is he in your office? A.—He was in the office, = 
but he is in France now, I believe. 

Q.—What is his first name? A.—James. F 

Q.—James Stewart, your chief draughtsman in your engineering office, as engineer—he 
prepared those specifications? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did he submit it to you? A.—No, he did not. 

Q.—Did you revise it? A.—No, I did not revise it. 

Q.—Who revised it? A.—That word “revision” on there, as far as I can find out, was 
used because the same word was on this one. 

Q.—This being Exhibit 4. A.—That was used there, so it was put on this. 

Mr. Hall: Exhibit 6. 

Witness: What might have been put on there was the date it was printed. That was 
the only thing. There was no revision made. 
: Mr. Taylor: Let us get at this thing again. Culliton, the man in this second column here— 


he we have two columns in this Pxhibit 79—P. Welch in the first column is allowed 16,044,359 ; and 

: : Culliton is allowed 15,540,563 feet, and you say Culliton had to do simply the labour. He had 

a so much per thousand; that is how his labour was paid for, was it? A.—yYes. He had a contract 

+" for putting the material in the structures. 

5 a Q.—Yes, exactly, at so much per thousand; is that right? .A.—Yes. 

>. Q.—Now, at so much per thousand you paid him at 15,540,563 instead of 16,044,359, being : 


= ‘what you allowed P. Welch. That is a fact, isn’t it? A.—Yes; that is, with a correction of 
Q some 70,000 feet that should come off of that. 

Q.—But without that correction that you have already mentioned the difference was some- ‘ 
thing like 503,796? A.—Yes, but it should be 443,000-odd. © 

Q.—At $45 a thousand to P. Welch,‘ it made a difference of how many thousand do you 
say—433,000—call it 430,000. 
ies: The Chairman: At $45 a thousand. ; 
+ Mr. Taylor: That is $19,350. Was this the bridge-work? A.—That is the bridge-work—the 
__ two and three years’ work. 
Q.—Several bridges? A.—yYes. That amounts to, I think, less than 3 per cent. 
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~Q— What do you mean by 3 per cent? A.—Anyway, it shows that Culliton got about 
83 per cent. board measure less than P. Welch did. ; a : 

Q.—The difference is very easily figured out. Just divide the 16,000,000 into 433,000, and 
that gives the percentage. A.—The engineer, when he figured that up—it did not matter. 

Q.—It does not matter whether it is 8 or 300 per cent.; it is just the principle? A.—The 
engineer figured he would just give Culliton the actual timber that he left in the structure, and 
he would allow P. Welch payment for everything he had to purchase and transport to the site 
of the work. He had to take it over to Squamish and deliver it at the side of the bridge. 

Q.—P. Welch had? A.—Yes; and Culliton just had the work of putting it in place. 

Q:—Well, Culliton would have to saw off all these odd ends? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And he would have to lift them—handle them, and put them out of the way, wouldn’t 
he? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—Now, how is it you pay him for the timber in the bridge? It seems to coincide with 
paragraph 6 of Exhibit 74. Why do you put that interpretation on Culliton and a different 
interpretation on P. Welch? A.—Yes. The matter was brought to my attention by the assistant 
chief engineer on the work. He wrote me once about this subject, and I answered him, and 
I told him to estimate this bridge-work to the “ nearest foot.” That is, provided a post had to 
be 20 feet and 3 inches long, I told him I did not think the mills would furnish a 20-foot 38-inch 
post, and it would be necessary to buy a 21-foot post, and he should estimate it at 21 feet; and 
he found out later that even that was not the practice, and it was necessary to buy eyen more 
than a 21-foot post. Ae 


Mr. Maclean: Yes; let us have the correspondence. A—yYes. I will find it and see just 


what I did say about it. 

Mr. Maclean: Exhibit 81 (referring to letter produced by witness). 

Witness: That was written on May 2nd, 1914. 

Mr. Maclean: Here is a letter of May 2nd, 1914, Callaghan to Crysdale. Who is Crysdale? 
A.—He was the assistant engineer at this time, and later on divisional engineer. 

Q.—Re estimating material in timber structures. Now read it. A.—(Reading.) ‘“ Replying 
to yours of April 30th, re estimating material in timber structures, will say that this will be 
estimated to the nearest foot; that is, where a post or other stick according to our plan requires 
to be, say, 20 feet 3 inches, we would require to pay for a stick 21 inches long, as the mills 
would not furnish timber in lengths of fractional parts of a foot.” 

Q.—Is that referred to in a letter from him? A.—No. He mentioned it to me some time 
later in the office, and he said that that did not meet the situation. You see, the contractor had 


to buy it in even lengths, and I told him if that was the case it would be probably fair to pay - 


him in even lengths, if that was the fact; and that is what he did. 
Mr. Taylor: I want to take some other matters up with you. What Government supervision 
-was there over this work? A.—Oh, we had Mr. Gamble and Mr. McIntyre up there. 


Q—Not at the same time? A.—Sometimes both together, and most of the supervision was - 


by Mr. Gamble. 
Q.—Most of it was by Mr. Gamble? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—How frequently would Mr. Gamble visit these works? A.—Oh, I don’t know that I 
? could say exactly, but quite often; whenever the work required it. roi 
~ Q.—Oh, just give me your idea of it, because I want to find out, if possible, without getting 
unnecessary witnesses here. A.—Well, he could speak as to that himself better than I could. 
The Chairman: Surely you can give us that? _A:—I know he went quite often on the work. 
Mr. Taylor: How often—once every two months, or once every month, or twice a year, or 
what? A.—I would judge it would be at least three or four times a year on an average. 
Q.—Now, you call that quite often for inspecting a construction of million of dollars’ worth 


- of work? A.—I guess it would be more than that. I would not remember every time, but he 
went quite often over the work. 


=-Q.--Well, “quite often—what does that mean? It might mean to you very often, quite . 
honestly to you, but it might mean ridiculously seldom to others. Now, how many times a year; ey 


three or four times a year—is that what you-wish to say now? A.—Yes, some years. Of course, 
during the actual construction it would-be very frequent. : 


: Q.—What do you mean—would it be more frequent than five or six times a year? A= sYes,! a . 
—. it would Le that at least. f 
a ee 
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‘ Pi he a a 
Mr. Pooley: ‘Have you any record of his visits? A 
but it would not by complete. i 
Mr. Taylor: Lou were about to answer there during active constr 
there; would it be five or six times a year, or what? A, 
PS ee ee . | 
- Q—Would it be any more than five or six times a year, as your honest opinion? A.—It 
would be either that or more; that is my opinion. ; 

—- Q.— Would you-Say it would be more than eight times a year during the active construction 

of the work that Mr. Gamble would visit these works of construction? A.—T really think—let 

me ‘see, now. I have some memo. of my own about that. I-will just see for, say, the year 1913 
; hax many times I noted Mr. Gamble’s name down. I notice here July 9th. I have it. 

» The Chairman: That is 1913? A.—Yes, 1913, and July 10th, 1913. 
Mr. Taylor: That is one visit. A.—Yes. I was at Quesnei with Mr. Gamble. : 
Q.—That is when you were settling, at the request of the Government, the question of 
whether you should run the line along the townsite or across the river. That was for a special 
Durpose, wasn’t it? A.—Well, I think that was before that question was raised with the Govern- 
ment. We were looking into the location of the line in that part of the country. 

_ Q.—ZJust let me see, AS a matter of fact, that w 
for Quesnel, on the floor of the House, 
with the Government in 1915 possibly, 

Q.—Now, you say that was 
A.—July 9th and 10th. 
Q.—In 19138? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Well, I see in the questions before the House, Mr. Fraser asked the Minister of Rail-_ 
ways the following questions: “ What steps did the Government take to ascertain whether or 
not the Pacific Great Bastern could be located throug 


sh the townsite of Quesnel before approving 
the location laid out by the Pacific Great Hastern.” ‘That is referring to this very subject, and 


’ this is dated May 8rd, 1916. A.—yYes.- It was the 11th; it~was not the inspection of the road— 
it was the 10th and the 11th of. July when we were in Quesnel, We left Lillooet on the 9th. 
Q.—But I am dealing now with the inspection of the road. That was a visit by Mr. Gamble - 


.—Yes; occasionally I have put it down, 


uction how often he visited 
—I think it would be all of that at 


as brought out by Mr. Fraser, the member 
if I remember correctly? A.—yYes. That was taken up 
but it was not for a year or two later than that. 

at what time that he visited the work during those two days? 


trouble at Quesnel yet at that time. We knew that the people of Quesnel wanted the road 
through there, and we would have liked ourselves to have had the line going through the 
town of Quesnel, and we were looking into the reasonableness of this, as to whether this could 
be done or not. 
(Q—That was by reason of a protest having been received by the Government at the time 
against your locating your line on the other side of the river? A.—I understood that the people 
of Quesnel wanted the line in the town, and, of course, we wanted it there also. ; 


1916. I refer now to pages 117 and 118 of that exhibit. What is the number of it, Mr. Bullock? 

Mr. Bullock: 66. : : is 

Mr. Maclean: It is page what? ; Biwi 

Mr. Taylor: It is already in as Exhibit 66—pages 117 and 118 of that exhibit; they are 

the questions asked by Mr. Fraser to the Honourable the Minister of Railways, and his answer. 
Mr. Maclean: Re Mr. Gamble’s visit? : 


Q.—Now give me the other trips and not the special trips; that is what I am asking you 
about. As a matter of fact, it is a quarter to 1 now, and I would suggest that we adjourn 
now, and that can be asked-you on Monday morning and the data prepared by Mr. Callaghan 
LOLs A.—Here is one on April 17th to the 20th, inclusive: ‘“ Looking over the work with 


Q.—That was what date? A—April 17th and 20th. 
Q—What year? A.—1914. ; ; 
Q.—Is that the first one you have; the work commenced in October 1912? ~A.—Yes,. 1912 


the work commenced. Bice 


for the purpose of deciding what the trouble was at Quesnel? A:—Well, there*was not any ~~ 


Q.—These proceedings have already been fed. ‘The proceedings of the House on May 8rd,. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Gamble’s visit and the chief engineer. 7 


Mr. Gamble between Cheakamus, Pemberton, Seton and Anderson Lakes, Lillooet and Pavilion.” q3 


en 
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The Chairman: What memorandum are you referring to? A.—It is the memorandum I 
prepared from diaries that I keep every year, and April 28rd Mr. Gamble was_in the Vancouver 
office. . 

Mr. Taylor: Let us get that straightened out. The work commenced in October, 1912, and 
the first memo. that you have is a visit of May? A.—No; we went over the line some time in 
1913—in July. 

Q.—That was once in 1918 and once in 1914? \ 

‘The Chairman: Well, I think that we will agree with your suggestion of adjourning Now, 
because some of us want to get away on that boat. Mr. Callaghan will look all that up in 
the meantime. ; 

* Session adjourned at 1 p.m. until March 26th, 1917, at 10 a.m. ~~ 


~ 


TENTH SESSION. 
Monpay, March 26th, 1917. 

Meeting called to order at 10.20 a.m. y 

Bxamination of Mr. Callaghan resumed. 

Mr. Taylor: General specifications, marked Pxhibit 5, and the revised general specifications 
produced by the Department as having been received February; 1918, are marked Exhibit 4; 
you know those two specifications? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Timber structure ; part of those general specifications begins with section 72 in Exhibit 
4, and I’presume the same in Exhibit 5, and the same in Hxhibit 5. In addition to that, you 

- have produced, Mr. Callaghan, or some person has produced—Mr. Tate, I think—and you have 
given evidence in regard to it, Exhibit 8, as being the specifications for timber structures, 
‘beginning with, as I remarked the other day, paragraph 18, and running to paragraph 28. 
You say that Exhibit 74, printed specifications for timber structures, were never used? A.— 
No, never, never were used; no, never used. rat : 

a Q.—Exhibit 74. Have you any specifications to produce, or any memo. that could be taken 
for specifications, or any letter, or letters, that could be taken for specifications, or additions to 

specifications, or variations of same respecting timber structures? A.—Only the general 
specifications. 

oy) Mr. Maclean: We put in some correspondence the other day. A.—That is for the metal 

part; there is the typewritten copy, made on January 20th, 1913. 


iad Mr. Taylor: I am asking this question, don’t get mixing it up. A. No; there is no other 
a timber specifications, only the ones that are in the general specifications ; that is the only mi ‘ 
<G specification that were ever considered as applying to the contract for the timber structures. — i 
a Q.—Let us get that again; I would like to have it definite. A.—Yes. z 3 , 
an Q.—Will you follow me closely, please? Exhibit 4, produced by the Department, general 


_- specifications; Exhibit 5, produced by you, general specifications ; sections 74 to 80, both inclu- 
sive, in each has the caption “ timber structure ’—now, just wait a minute; I want to get this 
' elear. . 


‘ 
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1 Mr. Maclean: Go on. 
Mr. Taylor: I will.start again; will you follow me closely, Mr. Callaghan? Exhibit 4, 
produced by the Department, being the revised general specifications, sections 74 to 80, and a 
G the caption “timber structures”; Exhibit 5, produced by you, general specifications, has the . 
it same caption and the same sections; you also produced in Mr. Tate’s evidence, and referred to si} 
« it the othér day, as being the specifications for timber structures, Exhibit 8. Now, my question et, 


on is: Were there any other specifications respecting timber structures throughout this whole work ‘ 
used by you; authorized by you, or any memo. that could be taken as specifications used or La 
authorized by you respecting timber structures; or any letter or letters written by you, | 

: sed by you, authorized by you, given by you, that could be taken as specifications for timber ee i 

ES .structures, or variations of such specifications, or additions to such specifications?» A.—No, I | 

really don’t know that— . 

Pie 22-Q-—You really don’t know? A—No; my belief is that there was not.- ) 

aS, bl “Q—Your belief is that there wefe not? A.—Yes. E a i 

nase -Q.—Ygu-are perfectly clear about that answer, are you? A.—Certainly. : 


t 
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Q—Now, Mr. Maclean, whilst I was asking the question before, remarked that he has 
already filed or produced certain letters. I would like to ask my friend Mr. Maclean to say 
what letters he has filed or produced that have reference to timber structures. 

Mr. Maclean: 81. ; 

Mr. Taylor: Produce 81, please. Is this the only one, Mr. Maclean, that you have referred 
to? 

_ Mr. Maclean: The only one that we have put in. 

Mr. Taylor: John Callaghan, Exhibit 81, to C. P. Crysdale, Assistant Engineer, Cheakamus. 
“Replying to yours of May 2nd”—dated May 2nd, 1914—“ replying to yours of April 380th re 
estimate material on timber structures, will say that this will be estimated to the nearest foot. 
That is, where a post or other stick, according to our plan, requires to be, say, 20.3, we would 
require to pay for a stick 21 feet long, as the mills would not furnish any lengths of fractional 
parts of a foot.” A.—Yes. : 

Q.—Now, pardon me, is there any other letter that you have referred to? A.—Not except — 
that; later on he told me that timber could not be had even in that dimension-—— So - 

Q.—I want to get the list, to exhaust the list of such things; is there any other letter now 
that you desire to refer to, or anything else? A.—I don’t know that there is. There is some- 
typewritten stuff I found in Vancouver yesterday in regard to these things, but apparently the 
way that revision comes in here it would appear that it had a pretty short life. This is what 
is said to be the timber specifications, which says, ‘‘ Vancouver, September 25th, 1913”; it 
apparently was typed and revised December 1st, 1913. ‘ 

Q.—Let me see that, please. A.—1It says, “ Timber structures, being printed.” 

Q.—Now, what is this that you now produce, Mr. Callaghan? A.—That is some. typed 
copy, which was in one of the desks there, Vancouver office. 

Mr. Hanes: That is, “Timber structures, being printed’? A.—That is what it says. 

_ QWhat date is that? A.—But, as far as that is concerned, it must be obvious to any 
reasonable man that it isn’t likely that specifications like that would be adopted. It takes 
away even the price for hauling on timber; that would be a bigger item than this thing you 
are talking about, the amount of timber that would be in the structure; that would be a 
small thing compared to what the haul might be if there was a specification like that in 
force; some of this material is hauled more than one hundred miles. ; 

Q.—Has that exhausted your list? We had better have one thing at a time, and you can 
give the evidence afterwards on these matters. What are these typewritten documents that 
you have now produced? A—Somebody has been working on these, apparently leading up to 
this what you call Exhibit 8. 

Q.—Leading up to Wxhibit 8? A.—Yes, apparently. a 

Q.—Don’t get those exhibits mixed; this is Exhibit 8. A.—Oh, is it? 

Q.—Leading up to Exhibit 74, you mean. (Holding up document for inspection.) 

Mr. Maclean: Yes, that is what he means. 

Witness: Yes. 

‘The Chairman: What is the difference between 74 and 5? 

Mr. Taylor: One is for timber stfuctures and the other one is general; 74 is exclusively 
for timber structures, the same as there is another one for track-laying, and another one for 
roundhouses, etc. Let me get this clear now, Mr. Callaghan; these documents which we will 
now file will be Exhibit what? x 

The Secretary: 82. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, I will segregate them. The first typewritten document now produced 

The Chairman: Are you going to file them all? 

; Mr. Taylor: Just the ones that I am describing. ‘The first typewritten document now pro- 
duced, filed as Exhibit 82, is headed “ Specifications for timber structures, general.” 

Mr. Maclean: You are putting those in as one exhibit? 

Mr. Taylor: No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Maclean: That is what I understood; I think you had better, or you will get so many 
exhibits. 

Mr. Taylor: Apparently it is a duplicate—apparently four copies of them here; and at the 
end it is marked “P:G.H.R., specifications for timber structures, generally,’ aH in typewriting. 


At the end, “ Vancouver, September 25th, 1913; revised, December dst 1913. 
; - 
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Mr. Maclean: September 25th, did you say? 


Mr. Taylor: Yes, 1918; revised December ist, 1913. This apparently pea Eire. 


Exhibit 74 that Mr. Callaghan says never was_used in this work. Exhibit 74, gentlemen of the 
Committee, you will recollect, is the one that says, paragraph 5, that the prices shall include 
teaming; and paragraph 6, that they only pay for the quantities in the work, and not for excess 
quantities, such as that 503,000, that we discussed the other day. i 

The Chairman: How do they differ, Mr. Taylor, just offhand, from that special elause in 
the general specifications? 

Mr. Taylor: From the timber structure clause ; they differ entirely; that is the best way 
of answering that. The general specifications, Exhibits 4 and 5, paragraphs 74 to 80, do not 
touch the special features dealt with in the special specifications, Exhibit 74, and Exhibit 8 for 
timber structures, don’t touch, or barely touch, is a better way of putting it. 

The Chairman: Do they contradict? — 

Mr. Taylor: One is supposed to be supplementary of the other. That is, Exhibit 8 and 
Exhibit 74 are supposed to be supplementary of Exhibits 4 and 5. It is just prepared, I assume, 
Mr. Callaghan, like the plans for a house ; afterwards you give details of the different parts of 
the house; that is about the size of it, isn’t it? A —No; there are things there that have no 
reference to the work of the Company. 

Q.—Well, let it go at that. This document you are now producing is $2, and is in four parts, 
and without saying I am absolutely correct, it looks as though Exhibit 74, which you say was 
not used on the work—it looks as though Exhibit 74 is a copy of Exhibit 82, a printed copy, or 
largely so, at least judging from a cursory examination. 4 

The Chairman: 82 is four copies. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. You have attached a memo. to Exhibit 82, Mr. Callaghan, ‘“ Timber 
structures, being printed,’ which would account for 74. Now, the other document you have 
produced is also in different type, a different colour. 

Mr. Maclean: What do you mean, the other document? 

Mr. Taylor: That is now produced. 

Mr. Maclean: This is another one, 83. 

The Chairman: Before you leave this, ask him whose writing is this? 

Mr. Taylor: Whose handwriting is it on the slip which is attached to Exhibit 82? A.—I 
have seen it, but I do not recognize just whose it is. 

Mr. Maclean: It is not yours? A.—It is not mine. 

Mr. Taylor: You also produce a document which we will mark Exhibit 85, headed SG. ls, 
specification for timber structures”; and from a general cursory observation, I would say it 
is practically the same as 82. It is printed at the end the same as 82; thus, “ September 25th, 
1918; revised, December 1st, 1913”; so we will file that. 

(Exhibit 88.) : 

(Produced to Mr. Maclean.) 

Mr. Maclean: Before we pass that, attached—— 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, let me see that; attached to that is a slip, rules, conforming with timber 
structures. Will you say when it comes by you, Mr. Callaghan, in whose handwriting that is in? 
A.—When I looked at it, I don’t know; I don’t know whose handwriting that is; I have looked 
at that. 

Q.—You.don’t know whose handwriting it is? A—No, I don’t know. 

Mr. Maclean: It is not in your handwriting? A.—No. ‘ 

Mr. Taylor: Well. you would say, from looking at Exhibits 74 and 83, that they are docu- 
ments that had been in your office. for a considerable length of time? A.—Yes. 

Q.— very considerable length of time? A.—Yes. 

Q.— Apparently, from the dates, they were? A.—Yes, apparently been lying in the, bottom 
drawer for some time. I don’t know how long. 

Q.—How do you account for Exhibit 74 being practically a copy of those documents? A.—I 
aecount for it 

Q.—Printed? A.— by the chief draughtsman being at work on it, having brought it out. 

Q.—I draw your attention, and I will ask your especial attention to the subject, to Exhibit 


74, paragraphs 1 to 12, and Exhibit 8 starts with paragraph 13; you say it is the timber, the — 
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true timber structure specification? A.—Exhibit 8 is the first specification that was got out 
to buy truss-rods for this Howe-truss business. 


Q.—We have had all that before; just wait till I am through with my question. You 
produced Exhibit 8 as the true timber specifications? A—That is the only specification. There 
are no specifications other than the general specifications, excepting for the metal parts, which 
are not included in the general specifications. ‘ 

Q.—We have had that before; I will begin the aecuen again; you produced the specifi- 
cations, or Wxhibit 8, as the specifieation of timber structures? 

Mr. Maclean: Wait a moment; it is a matter of fairness to the witness 

Witness: Just for the metal parts. | 

Mr. Maclean: Let the witness look at it; it was produced by Mr. Tate. He didn’t pro- 
duce it. (The witness.) 

The Chairman: Is there any point in that, Mr. Maclean, if there is 

Mr. Maclean: The only point is this; I have no desire now to do anything but to give the 
witness a fair show. This document. which my learned friend has there now was produced by 
Mr. Tate, and it is headed timber specifications, and he thought it was the timber specifications, 
he didn’t read it; but when you look at it, it is not a timber specification apparently, because 
it applies with regard to metal-work. It. is a specification with regard to metal-work. The 


-_ heading is wrong; that is all there is about it. Now, he wants him (Mr. Callaghan) to say, 


without letting Mr. Callaghan look at that document—he wants him to say that he produced it. 

Mr. Taylor: That document with regard to which my learned friend speaks is a timber 
specification. 

The Chairman: I don’t understand it that way, and I have been sitting here two days, 
listening to it. (Referring to Mr. Maclean’s remark.) 

Mr. Maclean: Well, there it is. 

Mr. Taylor: My learned friend may be mistaken, and I regard his interruption as such; 
what I have stated to this witness this morning, that it was produced by Mr. Tate, handed to 
him by Mr. Callaghan, and Mr. Callaghan made a remark, as the transcript will show; and it 
shows that at the time he had produced it, that he (Callaghan) had written at the bottom, 
“Jobn Callaghan, 1913,” a few days before he produced it. It was produced by Mr. Callaghan, 


therefore, from his possession, and in his testimony this morning he has referred to it. Exhibit 


§, together with the general clauses in Exhibits 4 and 5, and the one letter which you have just 
drawn attention to, Exhibit 81, constitutes the whole timber specifications. 

Mr. Maclean: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Very well; don’t let us have any interruptions, please. 

Q.—You have produced Exhibit No. 8 in the way I have just described in my explanation; 
now, let it go at that. It begins with paragraph 13, that feature that I commented upon at the 
last session. I noticed that Exhibit 74, which you say does not apply, the part that is the same 
as Exhibit 8 begins with 13, is the same paragraph 13 in Exhibit 74; how do you account for 
that? A—I account for that by the man who handled it starting in there; that is the only 
way - ean account for it. As I say, though, I didn’t have that prepared in tees 
considered the matter; it is obvious what it is. 

Q.—You told me that there are no other letters or memos. or anything; I desire to give you 
every opportunity, and I want you now to produce something, which will be an eye-opener to 
you; produce me the letter about March 20th, 1918, which you wrote to Mr. P. Welch respecting 
timber structures. 

Witness (to person in the room): Will you get that letter? 

Mr. Taylor: Whilst you are after it, better give me one also of June ‘sth, 1914; I want you 
to remember what you have already said, that there are no other letters, memos., or specifica- 
tions; when you produce those two letters, we will see. June Sth, 1914; March 20th, 1918. 
A.—1914. : 

Q.—To facilitate the finding of those letters, there is a young man here whom I intend to 
call as a witness, who can go to wherever they are, and point out the file; that is, Mr. Anderson. 
(Not Secretary Anderson. ) 

(Documents produced to witness.) 
A.—That is a sort of revelation to me, if I sent that letter out. 
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Q.—Let me see the letter, please; I would like to see at what date it is? A.—It is dated — 
20th March, 1913. Sioa, a 

Q.—AIl we know is that—— 

Witness: March 20th, 1913. 

Mr. Maclean: What is the date of the letter of which that is a copy? 

Mr. Taylor: I would like to have this taken down on the notes: ‘Mr. P. Welch, Contractor, 
City. Dear Srr,—Referring to our specifications for timber structures, the attached, referring 
to Howe trusses, is to cancel section 75 on the printed forms; and this typewritten specification 
is to take the place of the section so cancelled, and should be pasted in the forms that are | 
used in letting contracts as to the supply of timber and the erection of Howe-truss bridges.” 
Attached thereto, dated March 4th, 1913; read Howe-truss pridges specifications. Timber in 


the a 
Mr. Maclean: Wait a moment; is that another exhibit you are putting in, 85? 7 
Mr. Taylor: It is attached to 84. 

Mr. Maclean: That is part of 84, is it? 

Mr. Taylor: It is part of 84, yes. 

Mr. Maclean: Howe-truss specifications. G 

Mr. Taylor: 75, is it? It is headed “ Howe trusses. Section 75, marginal note, quality. a 
Timber, in addition to the requirements already stated, shall pe of the best description, free from 2 
all sap, knots, etc., with mature drying-out; timber in the remaining balance of the structure 2 


shall be of a similar quality, with only such small, sound, live knots as will not in the opinion 
of the engineer affect their usefulness. 
“ Section 75a, kind of timber. The kind of timber~to be used shall be as specified under 
the Government subsidy Act, if the contractor is supplying the same, otherwise it shall be first- 
class white oak, white pine, or red or Norway pine, Georgia, yellow pine, B.C. Douglas fir, or 
such kinds of wood as stated on each drawing as authorized by the engineer in writing. 
“Section 75z. Other trusses and spans. All truss-spans, other than the Howe truss, shall 
be similar in material and workmanship to the latter. “i 
“Section 75c (which is the important section). False-work. It must be understood that , 
the contractor’s schedule of rates for Howe-truss bridges include cost of providing and removing 
such false-work as the engineer deems necessary in the erection of similar spans requiring false- 
work. Vancouver, March 4th, 1913, Chief Engineer.” 
Mr. Taylor: I would call upon Mr. P. Welch to produce original of that letter, and the 
original of those attached specifications. 
Mr. Davis: They are being looked up. 
Mr. Taylor: You remember saying this morning that there was nothing else in existence? 
m Mr. Maclean: Let me see those letters, Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Taylor: Now, I file some other letters regarding timber structures produced now by Mr. 
Callaghan, at least, from his files. a 
The Secretary: Exhibit 84. 7 
Mr. Maclean: No. 85; 84 is just what went in, 
The Secretary: I have not marked it yet. 
Mr. Maclean: You want 84 marked; that is it. 
Mr. Taylor: 84, in two parts. The following letters were also received: December 27th, 
_ 1912, Exhibit 85, Chief Engineer to P. Welch. ‘I enclose herewith copies of my specifications 
= for screw-bolts, drift-bolts, and keys for building trestle bridges.” Exhibit 86, August 4th, 1913. 
Chief Engineer to P. Welch. ‘“ Herewith I send you in triplicate blue-print plans of Howe-truss 
100-foot span for crossing Swift Creek Station,’ and so on. ‘ Plans for this bridge are Nos. 106, 
111, and 188. 188 is supplementary to plans; 106, the change of timber and material is owing 
to branch being 6° curve is shown on the face of plan 138, etc. Material for these two spans 
should be secured at an early date, as Mr. Welch proposes to haul the material required on | 
crossing,,on 14 wagon, so that there will be no delay in track-laying. The men required at =: | 
Cheakamus will require to be put in some time this winter, at least, before high water comes — | 
next spring. Two copies of specifications of timber structures are included herewith.” P 
Q.—I will ask to be produced the two copies of timber structures specifications, or one of | | 


them, referred to in the letter of August 4th, 1913, Hxhibit 86, produced by P. Welch. Septembey 
25th, 1913, Exhibit 87. 
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: Mr. Maclean: Well, wait a moment; what is your Exhibit 85? 
~ Mr. Taylor: December 27th, 1912. Chief Engineer to P. Welch. Exhibit 85. I read it. 


- Exhibit 86, August 4th, 19138. Chief Engineer to P. Welch. 


Mr. Maclean: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: September 25th, 1913. 

Mr. Maclean: This is 87 now, is it? 

Mr. Taylor: Hxhibit 87, September 25th, 1913. Yes. Chief Engineer to P. Welch. ‘“ Refer- 
‘ring to the attached letter from Hunt & Company, Limited, I beg to advise you of test of rods”; 
then he gives the tests; shipment of paint, he gives that: amendments of specifications referred 
to a change in the rods; and attached two copies of that specification. Now, it so happens that 
that copy, which is attached, is practically a duplicate of your Exhibit 8 that you say is the 
timber spécification, subject to what I have said before; but it has that addition at the top of 
the page. It says, sheet 2, and it includes paragraph 12. Apparently it is taken out of a 
specification that had sheet 1 to it, with the other paragraph that we are contending for in 
Exhibit 7, before. There is paragraph 12. Corresponding with 74, and it is marked sheet 2 
at the top, the same typewriting, and it is the specification sent to the ironmen on the ‘bridge 
structures. 

Mr. Maclean: Which is referred to; that is the same as in Exhibit 8? 

Mr. Taylor: Practically. I should say it is the same as Exhibit 8 so far as a cursory 
examination will show, except that it has paragraph 12 of Exhibit 74 at the top of the page, 
and it shows that it was taken out for the purpose of these ironmen, but the regular specifications 
we say should be here, and would show that their specifications, Exhibit 74, are the real specifi- 
cations, contrary to Mr. Callaghan’s contention; and there is the letter showing it. Now, that is 
Exhibit 87, which was produced by Mr. Callaghan this morning. Attached also to Exhibit 87, 
as 87A—that is the first one; as 87B—there is another ; I would like you to say in whose hand- 
writing it is. Exhibit 87; now, in whose handwriting is that? A.—I don’t know; it is not mine. 

Q.—Now, don’t you know whose handwriting it is? A.—NOo,.it is not mine; I don’t know 
whose it is. ; 

Mr. Maclean: This looks like the signature of O’Ray. (Referring to writing afterwards 
shown to be Chief Eng.) : 

Witness: A lot of people were working on the staff there—I don’t know. 

Mr. Taylor: Let me see that, please ; this is 87B, it appears to‘be. It is directed to P. Welch, 
and it has Chief Engineer at the bottom. 

Mr. Maclean: What are you referring to now—Chief Eng.? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes; and it seems to be a draft of the letter, Exhibit 87; the letter of September 
25th, 1913, a draft of that letter. 

Mr. Maclean: You say it has the signature of the Chief Eng. at the bottom; is that what 
you say? ' 

Mr. Taylor: No; just the words “ Chief Eng.” 

Q.—The letter, as I pointed out before, says this: ‘Two copies of sheet draft Specifications 
corrected as per above, forwarded you herewith.” The next that Mr. Callaghan produces is 88, 
December 2nd, 1913; apparently a letter by himself to Mr. P. Welch. ; 

Mr. Maclean: Where is “ Chief Engineer ” ? 

Mr. Taylor: (Indicating.) Mr. Callaghan, Chief Engineer, to P. Welch, Contractor, December 
2nd, 1913, Exhibit 88. “I herewith hand you sheet No. 2 of our specifications for timber struc- 
tures revised, as to clause No. 14, which now reads as follows: ‘ Specifications, specimens three- 
quarters inch end thickness and less should bend cold on themselves, ete.” Now, that letter, 
December 2nd, 1913, seems to correspond with the revision of the timber structures, Dxhibit 74, 
which is printed on the bottom, revised December 1st, 1913, Exhibit S88. December 2nd, 1913, 
Exhibit 89, Chief Eng. to C. R. Crysdale, Assistant Engineer, Cheakamus. Mr. H. M. Meriman, 
Divisional Engineer, Lillooet. ‘‘ Will you please substitute the enclosed for sheet No. 2 of the 
Specifications you have for timber structures.” This letter is apparently dictated by ‘“‘H.’’; those 
other letters that I have filed are dictated by yourself, “J. C.,” Exhibit 89. Mr. Crysdale’s 
original letter, acknowledging receipt of that last letter of 11th December, 1913, which will be 
Exhibit 90, directed to John Callaghan, Esq., Chief Eng., Vancouver. ‘ DEAR S1r,—Your circular 
received, attached thereto specifications of the timber structures; please forward balance specifi- 
cations, as I have not received these as yet.” That is Exhibit 90. I will just ask you, Mr. 
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Callaghan, if that is not Mr. Crysdale’s original signature? A.—Yes, that is Mr. Crysdale’s | 
signature. ; 5 n=e 

Q.—There is another letter, the same letter as Exhibit 89; probably it is not the same—well, ~ " 
I had better read it. Exhibit 91. Chief Eng. to Crysdale & Kopp, January 7th, 1914; these : 
gentlemen being assistant engineers and divisional engineers. “Dear Srr,—I enclose herewith 
for your information a copy of a specification for timber structures, revised to December 1st, 
1913.” There is the identical exhibit, 74; what do you say about that? A—I didn’t—I never 
intended those specifications to apply to P. Welch’s contract. 

Q.—How do you mean that, Mr. Callaghan; do you mean it now? A.— Certainly. 

Q.—If you have made a mistake, Say so; that is the better way with a thing like this. 
A—No; the fact of the matter is, I never did consider them; the boys got those specifications 
up, and had them printed; but I think it is quite plain, on the face of it, that they could not have 
had anything to do with Welch’s contract. s2 

Q.—We have your letters, signed by yourself? A—Beg pardon? ) 

(Question repeated.) A.—These letters very often are dictated by somebody else, and don’t — 
come before me, except to be signed, as far as I am concerned, never considered that in any way 
changed in connection with the timber specifications Shown in the general specifications, only 
that we had to provide for the metal parts of the metal truss bridges. oa 

Q.—The bite of this thing is this: There is a tremendous amount of money AS We 
never practised—that thing was never practised; it must be quite apparent from the very start 
in those letters, the thing was never practised 

Q.—I will come to that, Mr. Callaghan. A.— = not in-my ofiice: 

Q.—I will come to the office.. A.—Never practised. 

@—How do you account for all these letters going to these divisional engineers and assistant 
engineers with this very specification if it was not in existence, in face of these letters? 
A.—Never in existence by any understanding of mine, that part; the things that were in that 
timber specification. A ; 

Q.—The bite of the thing is this, you understand, as to false-work, paying for false-work, — 
as you have told me on the last session, at $45 * and I will show, I think, that this amount, $45, . 
is just the same price as though it was for the completed structure over which the train runs; 
and then you allowed for the full completed structure as well, for each and every bridge, which | 
Exhibit 74 makes unlawful. That is one of the important features. Then the next thing is the 
paying for more lumber than went into the bridges ; that is the 503,000 that we discussed at 4 
the last session, or, as you say, 433,000? A.—I wrote Mr. Crysdale also that I had no such 4 
thing in mind. : : 

Q.—We are discussing one thing at a time; what about this Exhibit 74; ‘there is the Jetter 
of January 7th, referring to these same specifications, sent by your office to these engineers in 
the field to guide them? A—dAs I say, there was a lot of stuff went in and out of the office in : 
that way, by the clerks, that was unauthorized. aa 

Q.—Some of these letters are dictated by yourself apparently; who was SOOT OA Bia q 
would be Howitson. 

Q.—He is in the room here? A.—Yes. That specification, as far as I am concerned, it 
never had any application. . 

Q.—Some of these letters were dictated by you?) A—The metal parts is what I had in 
mind; or for beyond what was in the general specifications; and, in fact, there is a lot of stuff ae 

written up. ; 
-Q.—Who was “S.” in your office. A.—Stewart. — 74 

Q.—You have referred to him before? A.—Yes. _ 

Q.~The next letter evidently is produced by you; March 138th, 1914. Chief Engineer,  ~ 
A. M. Crysdale. “I herewith hand you copy of rules *—by the way, I will read that again—— 
Care of J. Hanbury and Company, 4th Avenue and Granville Street, Vancouver. “I herewith 
hand you copy of rules to be followed in conforming with specifications for timber structures.” 
Would you mind producing those rules, please? A.—What is the date of that? % 

Q.—March 13th, 1914. The same to P. Welch, March 13th, 1914; what is that last exhibit? . 

The Secretary: 92. re * 

Mr. Taylor: This will he 93. March 13th, 1914, Chief Eng. to P. Welch. “TI herewith * 
enclose three copies of rules to be. followed in conforming with specifications for timber struc- 
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tures.” I would ask Mr. P. Welch to produce those rules. Rules to be followed, in conforming 
with specifications for timber structures. Then, you think that letter is an accident ote, 
A.—No; I know that we had trouble getting timber of the quality that we required, and, 
fact, Hanbury appealed to Colonel Stewart—General Stew art—and said we were too ae 
He went out to look after it, and he finally made some rules, I think, to give the inspectors 
some little leeway. 


; Q.—So that those two letters dictateda—— A.—I know there were rules given, as far as 
: the inspector was concerned, to get Embers Hanbury claimed that the timber didn’t grow that 
: we were asking for. ; 

‘ Q.—So that those two letters dictated by “S.,” meaning Stewart, in the office, were 


i accidents? A.—I know there was some discussion about the quality of the timber that there 
7 was being got at Hanbury’s mill; I know there was something about that. 
& Q.—I would like to have the letter of June Sth, 1914. 
; _Mr,. Davis: I may say that we have that letter, but the enclosures are not with it and 
they are communicating with the office at Vancouver about it. 
Mr. Taylor: Can I see the letter? You probably have it in your copy-book; June 8th, 1914, 
Mr. Callaghan. <A.—Yes, I have it here. : 
~. Q—Would you mind letting me have it, and I will read it. (Copy letter-book was referred 
to.) This is a letter from your book—you have read this letter in your letter-book; you say; 
this is the letter which I am going to file as No. 94; do you say that this letter is an accident 
also? A.—I say that these specifications that it refers to are an accident. 
Q.—An accident, very well. A.—These specifications were never made for any use in 
connection with the contract. " 
Q.—Chief Eng. to P. Welch, Exhibit 94, June Sth, 1914. 
BS Mr. Davis: They tell me that those specifications would be sent out likely all over the line. 

Mr. Taylor: I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, that a further search be made; we would 

like to have a copy of them. It is an important letter, of June Sth, John Callaghan, Chief Eng., 

to Mr. P. Welch. Written on P.G.H. letter-heading; John Callaghan, Chief Eng., June 8th, 1914, 

to Mr. P. Welch, Contractor, Vancouver, B.C.. “‘Drar Str,—I send you herewith twelve copies 

of our specifications for timber structures, revised December Ist, 1913. These will supersede all 
specifications for timber structures previously sent you. Please return any copies of the latter 
_ which you may hold.—Yours truly, Joun-CaLLaGHan, Chief Eng.” 

Q.—Now, Mr. Callaghan, you will admit with me—what exhibit is that—that is 94—you 
will admit with me that the specifications of which you sent twelve copies is identically the 
Same as Exhibit 74? A.—It is likely, of course. As I say, those specifications were never 
considered; this thing was printed without any consideration of the effect it would have on 
P. Welch’s contract.. Why, there is actually a clause in there stating that he was to do the 
teaming free, and lots of this stuff is teamed 100 miles, more than 100 miles; so it must be 
quite evident that that would not be done. 

Q.—I am referring to these letters. A.—I know; this thing was printed—and there are 
certain rules, of use to a man looking after the contract, but not to apply it to P. Welch’s 
contract ; he could not haul his stuff 100 miles, 125 miles; the thing was entirely premature and 
should not have been printed. : 

Mr. Hanes: Do you mean to say that all the timber was hauled 125 miles? A—Not exactly. 

Q.—I am speaking of the stuff that was used in connection with the timber structures; you 
_ hauled it 

Mr. Taylor: That is a matter that can be looked into. Will you say that any of it was 
hauled 100 miles? A.—Of course, this was sent out by the officee—— 

Q.—This being Exhibit 94; it is sent out by your office, that is the letter in the letter-press 
book which you have produced. It is much the same as what were sent out in the other forms, 
referring to the specifications, which are the same as Exhibit 74; but still you say that Exhibit 
74 was not binding? A.—wNo, sir. 

Q.—Now the effect of this is, that you, contrary to Hxhibit 74, I say—contrary to Exhibit 
_ 74, if binding, I say—contrary to the writing in Exhibit 74, the printing in 74, you paid Mr. 
_ Welch for 403,000 feet according to you, and 503,000 feet according to that slip that was filed 
at the last session, for timber more than went into the bridges; you paid Culliton for the timber 
only that went into the bridges? A.—That was not my custom; we paid Culliton for the 
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labour that he supplied putting that timber actually into the structure, and the other amount — 
would cover the timber, as I understand, that he (Welch) had purchased, and supplied this = 
bridge; if there is any more they put in, that was not according to my undertaking; that ise 
my understanding, and I never asked anybody to put in ‘2 : 

Mr. Taylor: Getting at that feature, Mr. Callaghan, will you produce now Exhibit 94 for —_ 
me to look at? (Document produced.) .A.—That is not my signature. i 

Q—lIt is signed “ John Callaghan.” Who wrote it for you? A. That is Howitson. 

Mr. Maclean: And that applies, I suppose, to other letters, he signed his name. 

Witness: There were some things in the specifications only useful for the purposes of 
purchasing timber, getting it, and’ they were never applied to the contract. 

Mr. Taylor: I would like to give you every opportunity, but I want you to answer, as far a 
as possible, my questions first, and then give any explanation afterwards. In dealing with 4 
that 503,000 or 433,000 that you paid Welch in excess of the amount, you paid the amount of 
the labour upon to Culliton for putting the timber into the structures, the bridge structures; i 
in dealing with that amount as at $45 a thousand, the fact is, is it not, that most of that j 
should be dealt with at $55 and $60 a thousand? A.—I think so, yes. I think the percentage 
ran high in conhection with the dressed lumber, the timber sized on four sides. 

Q.—So that we can get it clearer; the stringers were $50 a thousand; that is right, isn’t it? : 
A.—Yes. “a 


Q.—And the Howe trusses were $60 a thousand? A.—Yes. : +g 
Q.—And the ordinary timber in the bridge was $45 a thousand. A.— Yes. A fr 
Q.—Such as ties, ete. : oe 
The Chairman: Do you mean now the price allowed, or the price of the contract? - ae 


“Mr. Taylor: That is the price of the contract. Stringers, framed trestles, except stringers, 
$45 a thousand; Howe trusses, $60 a thousand; and there was a high percentage of Howe 
trusses in these stringers, so that in paying Welch for the 433,000 in addition to the 
amount included in Culliton’s, Culliton was only paying so much a thousand for putting the 
timber in the bridge; it was necessary to find out how many million feet he was putting in 
the bridges, and he was allowed for 15,000,000-odd. Mr. Callaghan says that Welch was | 
allowed for 403,000 feet in addition; but the memo. that I have filed shows 503,000 in addition; 
in allowing that to Welch, you were allowing him not for what he paid for the timber at the 
sawmill that was wasted, plus the freight, getting it at the site of the bridge, but you allowed 
him at $60, as though it had been built into the bridge, didn’t you? A.—Certainly. 

Q.—How do you explain that? A.—That is what anybody would allow. 

Q.—If certain timber was wasted, you allowed both for the waste on the timber at the 
mill and the haulage, and you also allowed him as if it had been built into the bridge, even 
though you were not following Exhibit 74? -A-—For the timber that goes into the bridge. rr 

Q.—But surely, following Exhibit 74, if you allowed Welch in Vancouver the mill price, 
and the hauling of the extra timber that was wasted, on what principle of honesty or justices 
do you allow him $60 a thousand, being the price at which it is valued, when built into the 7 
bridge as a completed structure? A.—That is the practice in estimating the timber in bridges. _ 

Q.—Oh, you say it is the practice? A.—Yes, I do. 

The Chairman: If that went to the bridge, there would be deducted how much; how much 
did you allow for hauling? 

Mr. Taylor: So much a thousand for putting it in. : 

The Chairman: It went into the bridge, and I understand the amount would be deducted Bi 
from it, so much a thousand, wouldn’t it? For instance, take 1,000 feet that went into the % 
bridge. A.—Yes. ; - 

O.—And P. Welch got $50 for it?) A—Yes. 

Q.—That went into the bridge? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you deducted Culliton’s amount from it? A.— Yes. 

Q.—If it didn’t get into the bridge, you. deducted nothing? A.—Yes. , 

Q.—So that he got double as much, or three times as much, for what didn’t go into the 
bridge as what went into the bridge. t 

Mr. Taylor: Do you justify that, or do you come forward now and say that it was 
mistake? A.—It is not a mistake. ~ ay 


Q.—And that it should not be done? A.—I gave my consent to have it done that way. 
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Q.—Upon what principle of honesty or justice did you do it that way? A.—Because that 

_ is the practice to do it that way. 

: Q.—And instead of the amount of $19,000 that we figured it at the other day for this 

_ excess, if you paid $60 and $55 it would amount to very much more than $19,000 which you 
gave Mr. P. Welch for timber that didn’t go into the bridges? A.—I did not know what it 
would amount to until Crysdale undertook to give Culliton Bros. what actually went into the 
structure, and P. Welch what he had bought. 

Mr. Hanes: What was that? A.—TI told him he might estimate what Welch had to 
purchase to build the bridge; I believe it is fair to estimate that way. 

_ Mr. Taylor: If you had followed the provisions of Exhibit 74, the printed specifications 
~ revised to December ist, 1913, for bridge structures, you could not have allowed Mr. P. Welch 

anything for timber that never went into bridges, could you? A.—Yes, I could. 

Q.—Well, we will see. A.—That don’t mean 

Q.—Paragraph 6 of Exhibit 74, printed specifications for timber structures, revised 1st 
December, 1913: ‘“ Quantities to be paid for shall in all cases be the quantities of material left 
in the work; and if the total finished weight of each of the various classifications of iron built 
on the Company’s plans exceeds the calculated weight based on the dimensions shown on the 
plan, and bills of material, not more than 2 per cent. above the said calculated weight shall 
be paid for”; most of it refers to iron. The first two lines refer to timber: “The quantities 
paid for shall in all cases be the quantities of material left by the contractor in the work.’ If 
you had been bound by it—you say you were not—if you had been bound by paragraph 6 of 
Exhibit 74, you would not,have paid P. Welch for this extra timber? A.—The material in the 
Structure means what must be purchased to complete the structure; that is the material in the 
structure. : 

‘Mr. Maclean: He explained that thoroughly the other day; that if there was left over 

é timber in such quantities or such amount that might properly be used in some other way, 
: that he did not pay Welch. 

: Mr. Taylor: He would pay also for the timber not used, at the prices that would have 
- to be paid for-it, as pointed out by the Chairman, for timber in the structure—namely, $60 
? a thousand. A.—No. There is no difference made in the price in the estimate of the bridge 
a after it is built; it is the quantity, according to what the man has, purchased to complete the 
structure. 

Q@—So that I understand you, you have made no mistake in the answers that you have 
given, according to you or you are standing by everything that you have said in face of the 
specification, Wxhibit 74; is that so? A.—I stand by that, that those specifications were printed 
without. any consideration as to what effect it had, never submitted to me for consideration at 

all; the thing was printed, and it was in existence in a printed form, before I knew. I didn’t 
want to go to the expense of having it reprinted. 

Q.—Mr. Callaghan A.—No intention for printing those specifications; and in some of 
those clauses that are there, they take away from the contract price that P. Welch had. 

Q.—Mr. Callaghan, it would be necessary for your field engineers, and divisional engineers, 
and resident engineers, to have the timber specifications, wouldn’t it; just answer that please— 

— would it? A.—No; they had them in the general specifications. 
. Q.—That is, sections 74 to 80? A.—Yes. 

Q.—HExhibits 4 and 5? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Outside of that, they speak for themselves, you see. They are very meagre, and the 

Committee can form their own opinion on them. But I ask you, in face of Hxhibits 4 and 5, 
section 74, would it be necessary for your divisional engineers and resident engineers to have 
timber specifications? A.—Not beyond what is in the general specifications. 
Q.—You mean that; there is not a thing in there about the timber, about how it is to be 
d paid for and measured? A.—That is all they would have if they were working on the C.P.R. 
ee during 1905 to 1909; that is all. I worked there for years myself, and that is all I had. 
That is all you would have, if you worked there. 

Witness: I say that these specifications for the timber structure as shown in our specifica- 
ions—that is all that any engineer gets on the C.P.R. to build the timber structures that were 
being built there every day and every year, amounting to millions of dollars’ worth of work. 
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Mr. Taylor: Do you mean to say that the C.P.R. has not got standard specitications—standard 
timber structure specifications? A.—They did not have any more than that when I was with ~ 
them, 1905 to 1909, Western lines; they are all the Construction department used. an 

Q.—Will you pledge your. oath to that? A.—They did not have any more when I was 
employed there between 1905 and 1909, but I don’t know what they have to-day: I could not say. 

Q.—You say that the C.P.R. have not got standard bridge specifications—standard timber_ ; 
bridge specifications? A.—I say, not for timber bridges to my knowledge; and as far as any 
drawings I had there, that is the only specification that was ever used—just what is in our 
general specifications. I don’t know what else the C.P.R. had. 

Q.—I ask you, have the C.P.R. any standard timber bridge and trestle specifications? A.—I 
say I don’t know; but I say they were never put in use when I was there. 

Q—What years were those? A.—From the year 1905 until 1909, inclusive. 

Q.—Will you say that they did not have standard timber and trestle specifications for the 
years 1905 to 1909; will you say that? A.—I will say:all that I have ever seen -was what is 
printed here. y 

Q.—I am asking you, will you say that they did not have those specifications for the doing 
of their work, in connection with trestles and bridges, from 1905 to 1909, during the dates you — 
have given? A.—There was nothing else used under my jurisdiction, and I had charge of all 
the Western construction—all the construction on the Western lines west of Winnipeg; and we 
were spending millions of dollars every year. ¢ 

Mr. Maclean: Just before you leave this, would you have any power, in your office, to 
change the price that P. Welch was entitled to under his contract?» A.—No, certainly not. I 
would have no authority to do that. t 

Mr. Taylor: Another thing I want to deal with now is in connection with the false-work. 
According to Exhibit 4, you could not put in false-work. You could not pay for false-work. ~ 
We have a letter which is filed, which states that that false-work shall not be paid for—that is, 
from your office. That letter is said to be a mistake, but I want this information from you: 
Isn’t it a fact that you paid P. Welch for false-work used over two and three times, and paid 
for it two and three times in respect of different bridges? A.—Not to my knowledge we didn’t. 
That would be wrong if any one did that; and I certainly never authorized anything like that, 
and I never had any information that such a thing was done. If anybody did that it was 

gainst my wishes. 

Q.—Then, I understand this—let me put that matter to you clearly. I want to have a | 
definite understanding on this point. I suggested to you the other day, if you had followed> — 
Exhibit 74 (which I now suggest to you were the specifications) you could not pay for false- _ R 
work at all; and you admitted that. That was in the last session. Now, going beyond that, I 
say, assuming that you violated Exhibit 74, which you say was not binding on you—if it were 
binding on you, and assuming you violated it and paid for false-work at all, isn’t it a fact that i, 
you paid for the timber that went into the false-work at a price at which the completed structure 
was to be paid for—namely, $50 and $60 a thousand—and you paid for the same false-work 
timber as high as two and three times? A.—Not as far as my knowledge is concerned. There 
would not be any paid for at $60, and as far as I know there was no false-work paid for the 
second time. c 

Q.—As far as you know? A—yYes. I could net know everything about what was the 
practice. There was no question but that would be wrong, of course, and should not be done. 

Q.—And you still contend this morning, after having had time to consider it from last.@ 
session, that it is right to pay for false-work at all? A.—Yes, I certainly do. : 

Q.—And you still contend it is right to pay for it at $60, $50, and $45 a thousand just as if 
it were for the completed structure? A.—It is right to pay for it at the rate of trestle timber. ia . 

Q.—Yes, at those prices, $50 and $45 a thousand. A.—Yes. k 

Q.—Just the same as for the completed structure? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you don’t dispute this morning, any more than you did on Friday, that false-work 
could not be paid for at all if you had followed Exhibit 74 of the revised statutes before referred . 

to? A.—No, certainly not. a 

The Chairman: I want to break in. Is it convenient for me to do so just now? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 
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The Chairman: Where this timber that did not go into the bridge was paid for at these 
rates, what check had the Government on that? A—They had no check on it only from the 
information that they would get from my office. 

Q.—I mean to say, when these certificates would come in, the progress estimates and 
certificates, and be certified to by the Government, and the trust funds were taken out: and 
appled, what practice did the Government exercise in checking them up, or didn’t they exercise 
any? A.—I really don’t know. 

Q.—Did they simply take your word for it? A.—I think that they took my word for it; 
but I think that they would check it, as far as I know, with the items there. 

_ Mr. Taylor: And you knew that the Government were depending on your word when they 
were paying out these huge sums of money on these estimates? A.—-Certainly. ; 
Q.—And you knew the responsibility on you was to give them the full information? 
A.—Yes. d - 
Q.—And to make the strictest and most honest inspection? A.—Yes, certainly. 
Mr. Hanes: Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the other members of the Committee that, 
_ taking into consideration the evidence which we had on Friday, and the evidence which we have 
had this morning regarding these specifications, that I think it is only right that the Committee 
should consider the class of evidence given Friday and the facts as the letters show this morning, 
because dealing with the other questions which we have to deal with which refer to specifications, 
we may find—or, at least, there may be a doubt as to whether we are getting the correct answers 
or not, unless each statement is gone into as this has been gone into this morning most carefully. 

I am speaking now of the difference in the evidence as between Friday morning and Monday 
morning. 

Mr. Taylor That is, you want the fullest investigation of each and every point in the 
checking-up of the papers? ; 

Mr. Hanes: Not that exactly; but I was saying this merely to point out to the Committee 
that the veracity of this evidence is in question, because the class of evidence that we received 
on Friday morning and the class of evidence we have received this morning is entirely different ; 
and if the Committee had let it go in as given on Friday it would not have been corrected, so I 
state that the Committee should question the veracity of any evidence given. 

Mr. Taylor: But there is one other point on this timber question that I want to check him 
up upon. What is the meaning of “merchantable” lengths in the timber business, as known to 
you as a railway-man? A.—Commercial lengths. 

Q.—Commercial lengths or merchantable lengths? A.—Even lengths. 

Q.—Hven lengths. What is the allowance for commerciai or merchantable lengths up to 

z 20 feet? A.—I don’t pretend to know what they are up to that. But my knowledge of the 
j thing is that Crysdale was to investigate what was necessary for P. Welch to buy to build that 
structure, and I gave him permission to pay for whatever he had to buy. 

@Q.—Let me see those letters, please, beginning from Exhibit 79. Let me see the letters 
just filed, beginning with Pxhibit 79, or somewhere about there. Now, Mr. Callaghan, let us 
understand each other, and meet the issue, so that it won’t take too long to work it out. Will 
you define what you understand to be commercial or merchantable lengths? You gave me the 
name commercial. A.—I understood that they were multiples of two. 

Q.—Up to what-length? A.—Moberly, the purchasing agent, on inquiry by me the other 
day, told me anything beyond 18 feet; but that is even news to me. They could get them in 
odd lengths up to 18 feet. 

Q.—I don’t know what somebody else told you the other day. A.—I really did not know 
anything about it till then. 
= Q.—I want to know what you knew in 1912, 19138, 1914, 1915, or 1916 about this matter? 
A.—In 1912 my understanding was that it was necessary to buy this timber in multiples of two. 
That was my understanding—to allow it to be cut in multiples of two and to purchase it in that 
way. | < 

Q.—Will you explain what was the manner of buying it in multiples of two? A.—That is 
even lengths, of course. 

; Q.—Buy it in even lengths. Now, supposing it was necessary for a contractor to use a 
4 - 15-foot stick, in measuring that bridge up, how much timber would you allow for it? A—I 
would not allow him anything more than what he had to purchase. That is all I ever consented 
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that any one should allow him—what it was necessary to purchase; and if he was allowed | 

anything more it was not according to what I understood would be done. hae 
Q.—What do you mean by allowing what was necessary to be purchased? Just explain it, 

please. You know what Iam after. Explain it fully. A.—I expected that the engineer would 


whatever had been paid for. ’ 
Q.—But you have no different rule—I will come back to this detail—did you have any 
different rule as to your measurements of timber in the structure as to observing the commercial 
rule or not observing it before the elections of 1916 and after that? A.—NO, sir. 
~ Q.—yYou had no different rule? A.—No, sir. 
Mr. Hanes: Isn’t it a fact that you are only paying for timber in place now? A.—I under- 
stand last summer that they paid even for less than the timber in place. I didn’t know what 


~ they were going to do. They didn’t do it on any instructions from me. The engineer—he said 


he had figured everything to the nearest inch and a half. 
Mr. Taylor: Now, supposing that P. Welch required to use two sticks 15 inches each, you 
would calculate those sticks in the bridge at what length? A.—I would calculate them at what- 
ever he had to purchase in order to supply them. That is what I would do if I was doing it. . 4 
myself. ‘nt 
Q.—When you had a contract at so much a thousand in a bridge, what did you have to do 
with P. Welch’s purchase? Will you tell me that? A—I would pay him for whatever it was 
necessary to purchase to complete that bridge. : 2 
Q.—Will you tell me what lengths you would pay for as to those two sticks? A.—I could 
not tell you until I had seen his bill. < 
Q.—And you could not measure up a bridge, with so much timber in it specified by the 
chief engineer, knowing the lengths and the size and everything, without going to P. Welch’s 


‘purchase slips? A.—That is what I understood. 


Q.—Now, as a matter of fact, you are the Pacific Great Bastern A.—That is what I 
understood we were doing—allowing P. Welch for all the timber he had to purchase to complete 
the bridge. 

Q.—Now, you are the Pacific Great Eastern, and you are building a certain trestle 1,000 
feet long and 50 feet high, and there are so many trusses in it and there are so many ties, etc., 
divided into sections. You know the sizes of the timbers and their lengths, and everything is 
right there on the plan, and you have the details of that particular trestle-work. You can take 
off in a short time the quantities of timber in that trestle. Now, what had you to do with 


- P. Welch’s purchase of timber from Hanbury, or any one else? A.—Well, the matter was 


introduced to me in that way by Crysdale, and, as I say, I consented because I thought that ; 
would be all right to pay for whatever it was necessary for him to purchase. ; 

Q.—Will you answer my question again? If there were two sticks of 15 feet each in a 3 
certain trestle, how much length of stick would you calculate in paying P. Welch for that 
particular trestle, for those two sticks? I suggest to you that you would allow him 32 feet 
instead of 80? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Sixteen feet being the nearest to 15 feet, and the 2 feet difference; and you would 
calculate 16 feet length; and if it had been 14% feet you would have gone back to 14; but 
the lengths are usually 15 and 16, and so on. Now, isn’t it a fact that P. Welch in buying those 
two sticks would buy a 30-foot stick and eut it in two? A.—Well, if he did that, Crysdale should 
not be allowed to allow him for that 16 feet—the two sticks at 16. 

Q.—How would Crysdale know that, if he cut them in two? A.—Well, this was a matter 
that seemed quite fair to me, and he suggested it to me to be done in that way. 

Q—You are following me, surely? A.—And I wrote him to do it that way. , = 

Q.—Now, 20 feet is a usual length, and 24 feet and 26 feet. If they want two 13-foot sticks, 
they buy 26 feet; and if they want two 12’s, they buy 24, because it is easier handled? Up to 
a certain length it is easier handled in that way, but over that they don’t; and then they cut it 
up, and if you were to allow him for two 16’s, which were never purchased, it would make quite 
a difference when you consider the tremendous amount of timber that went into those bridges, 
amounting to 16,000,000 and over—it would make a very large item, wouldn’t it? A.—Well, that 
was not-my intention. The only thing was that he should be paid for what was purchased ; 5 
that is all that I intended. - - rf 
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Q.—We are dealing with the facts now and not with your intention. A.—I did not make 
that estimate; but I was a consenting party that he might estimate in a way that he would 
pay P. Welch for all the timber he had to purchase. 

: Q.—Now, we will leave out the election question; but, as a matter of fact, from Clinton 
q north you did not follow that system of paying, did you? A.—TI did not have anything to do 
| with it from Clinton north. 

Q.—But I say from Clinton north you did not pay on the merchantable timber basis? 
A.—I don’t know. ‘There was another engineer on the Clinton north construction. 

Q.—Will you answer my question? A.—No, they were not paid in that way. 

Q.—But from Clinton to Squamish the timbers and structures were paid on the basis of the 
commercial plan? A.—Yes. All the work that Crysdale had charge of was. 

Q+_Now, what was the reason that you made a difference? A.—TI did not make a difference. 

Q.—Isn’t it a fact that the timber constructions north of Clinton were built after the election 
of 1916? A.—TI don’t know anything about that. 

Q.—Well, isn’t it a fact that they were built largely after the elections of 1916? A.—I think 
they were from Clinton north, but it is a matter of record. It was some time last spring. 

Q.—I am asking you again, were they not built and measured; I will say paid for— 
measured and paid for after the elections of 1916? 

Mr. Maclean: When were the elections? A.—14th September, 1916. 

The Chairman: When was the system changed? A.—The ‘system was changed when 
another engineer took charge of the work. 

The Chairman: Was that after the election of 1916? A.—I don’t know. It was in May 
r or June, something like that, 1916. 

Mr. Taylor: No, not when the engineer took charge of it. What I want to get at is when 
the engineer measured them for payment? A.—He measured them for payment as he went 
along with the summer’s work. : 

M Q.—From Clinton north, it was largely after September, 1916, wasn’t it? A.—I don’t 
: think so. 
Q.—Will you say he didn’t? A.—He turned in an estimate every month. He is here. The 
fellow is around the building somewhere who did that. 
7 Q.—What are his initials? A.—Drabble. 
: Q.—Grabble? A.—No; Drabble. 

Q.—Is he here? A.—He is not in the room, I don’t think, but he is in the building. 

Mr. Drabble: I am here. . 

Witness: I did not give him any instructions as to how he should estimate the hill. 

The Secretary: But all estimates were checked in your office, were they not, as chief 
engineer? A.—No, they would be checked; they would be copied there. 

Mr. Taylor: You told us the other day all estimates were checked in your office, and it did 
not necessarily follow that the estimates given by the men in the field, or by the divisional 
engineer, were the estimates that P. Welch got; but it had all got to be gone over in your office, 
-and it all actually was gone over in your office. Do you say that is not true? A.—I say the 
estimates were compiled from the notes that came in from the field. 

Q.—You told us at the last session of this Committee that P. Welch got frequently less than 
what was given to the stationmen and the sub-contractor because they were checked up in your 
office? A.—Well, any changes of that kind would be done out in the field. I said there was one’ 
incident that I recollected in our office, in connection with some work north of Quesnel, that 
the classification was being reduced after the stationmen had finished their work. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, will you say that there was no case where you did raise the classification— 
when we are on that point? I just want to have it from you. A.—What is that? 

Q.—You mentioned the case where you had reduced the classification in the office. Now, 
I am asking you, do you say that you did not raise the classification in the office, or allow a 
classification to go through higher than what they should have allowed it to go through? A.—I 
don’t think there was any that I know of. There was a classification raised and lowered at 
different times on the work by the engineers in the field, but I really have no recollection of any 
like that in the office that were raised or even lowered. 

Q.—Well, I will ask you the question in another way. I would like to have you say whether 
- to your knowledge P. Welch was paid for work done on a higher classification than the specifica- 
age 
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tions called for? A.—It depends on their judgment altogether as to that. According to my — 
judgment, I don’t think so. arg : : 

Q.—Well, I am asking you, do you know of your own knowledge whether P. Welch was paid 
for work on a higher Classification than he should have been paid for under the specifications? 

A.—I know of some material that was put in under the wrong heading: 

Q.—Wel]l, leaving out material for work done like excavating, for instance. A.—Oh, well, j 
considering the class of work, there is no doubt, as said at the very outset, that there was no = ae 
railway ever built on a literal construction of the specifications. ; 

Q.—Well, I don’t mean to prolong an argument. I just want to ask you the same question 
again. You have said on one oceasion you reduced the classification. Now, L ask you, of your —_ 
own knowledge, was P. Welch paid for any work done on a higher classification than the x 
specifications called for? A.—No, not to my knowledge; of course not. 

Mr. Hall: Just before we pass on from the timber. A number of letters were sent out, as 
I remember, with printed specifications to different persons. In reply to that, did you have any 


objection raised by any of those persons? A.—I don’t know of any. I don’t know of any a 
objections that were raised by anybody. : ~s 


Q.—There are quite a number of letters beginning with Exhibit 84, and there are a number 
of letters following that. You remember all those letters that were put in? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You had no objection from any person regarding them? A.—No, I had-no objection saa 
from any one. ; . a 

The Chairman: I want to go back again to this bridge-building material, Mr. Callaghan. - 
Take this man Culliton, who was a sub-contractor under P. Welch, with regard to bridges? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would the Government have information showing the Gassification upon which he was 
paid and the amount which he was paid? ~A—No. I would not have it—I don’t think IT have — 
that information. I would not go on the estimate at all. That was just a matter for settlement 2 4 
between Culliton and P. Welch. ; —- 

Mr. Taylor: If you look at Exhibits 1 to 41, you will see that the Government got no 
information for checking up. 

The Chairman: I have got Hxhibit 41 here. The Government engineer will have nothing 
% to go upon except what was contained in those documents? A.—That is all. ‘ 
~ Q.—And it was not the practice of the Government engineer, or any one in the Department, 

Z to go behind those documents? A.—No. 
Q.—They simply took those and made no inquiries outside of them? A.—Yes. 


isd Q—aAnd on the strength of these certificates, without any further inquiry, they paid over “J 
:3 the money? A.—Yes. 
a Q.—And the Government engineer went on the road about three times a year? A.—Well, 4 
be I counted up the different times I made a. note of, and I noticed that there were something 
* % like nineteen or twenty times that I have a record of that he was on the work. H 
E Q—Over a period of four years? A.—Yes. But there might be a great Many more times, os. 
-—_—_—beeause I would not make a note of it in his presence. S " 4 
ay The Secretary :, You would not call that an inspection? A—Oh, he was over the road— ~~ 
‘ = he would make different trips over part of the work. ; 3 a 
a ; Q.—Well, did he inspect the classification of the work and all that kind of thing?) A— — k. 
uen Yes. BE ae. 
~ : Mr. Yorston: Has the Government engineer ever been over the whole line to your oe 


, knowledge? A.—Oh, no, not over every foot of it. 
ee - Q.—How far has he been up the road? Did he ever see the line at all from Quesnel to 
ee Fort George? A.—Yes, he went from Quesnel to Woodpecker Island; I remember there was ~ 
a camp there, and I think that he made two trips to Fort George. a ; 
Q—To Fort George? A.—Yes, we went on saddle-horse from Quesnel to Woodpecker 
.; Island camp, and Mr. Gamble stopped off there and I went on; and he took the steamboat from 


: there. a4 
> Q—Isn’t it a fact that when he was over there at different times, that he travelled in a 
car over the wagon-road? A.—Oh, yes, that was from Clinton to Quesnel. - “yeagae g 
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Q.— And it was seldom that he ever saw the grade, except once or twice, in that distance? 
A.—Yes, except in that distance there are places you can see it—up on Soda Creek and ws 
Quesnel. re 

Mr. Taylor: What proportion would the false-work of all those structures bear in the 
way of quantities—to the quantities in the finished structures? Take all the structures and 
all the false-work, what proportion would the total false-work bear to the total quantities in 

_ the finished structure? Would they be about the same? A.—Oh, no; I suppose it would vary 
with the height. 

Q.—Well, I want you to consider that, and give me a rough average? A.—I don’t know. 

Q.—Wouldn’t it be about the same. A.—I don’t know. ‘ 

Q—Surely you can give it approximately? A—You mean what the falsework would 
average?’ 

Q.—To the total finished structure—the quantities in the false-work as compared with the 
total finished structure; can you give me that? A.—No, I could not. Take, for instance, in 
the Fraser River Bridge there is no doubt they would lose the false-work there. 

Q.—What do you mean by false-work? ‘There would be more false-work than the total 
finished structure in that bridge? A.—No. 

Q.—Now take all the bridges—I am putting it in that way. I think I am suggesting to 
you right when I say I think it would be the same; if it would be more let me know? A.—Well, 

I certainly did not estimate the false-work in it or measure the timber that was in the false- 
work, I assure you. You must realize I left that to the man who was in charge of the work. 

Q.—Now you are a chief engineer, and any man who would ask me about certain work in 
my class of work I would be able to give him some answer, so you surely can tell me what 
proportion that false-work would -bear to the finished work? A.—I could not tell you what 
proportion the false-work would bear to the finished work in the bridge. : 

Q.—Give yourself lots of latitude and give me some answer. A.—I could not do that 
without. getting the plans that were drawn. I recollect at the Lillooet River Crossing that we 
ran trains across there, and the false-work was put in there so as to carry the trains across 
while the other part was being put up. 

Q.—And the quantity in the false-work would be equal to the quantity in the finished 

2 structure; isn’t that true? A—iNo. 

Q.—I will ask you, can’t you, as chief engineer—I want to get your evidence on that— 
as chief engineer, having drawn the plans of these particular structures, and having checked 
them up, can’t you say what comparison the false-work would bear to the completed structures? 
A.—No, I could not make any attempt to do so. 

Q.—Now, I will tell you P. Welch’s timber was estimated on the basis of 16,044,859 as 
against Culliton’s estimate 15,540,563—that was on the basis of 15,540,568 that went in to the 
completed structure, at an average of $55 a thousand. You see, I am taking this at $60, $50, 
and $45; it would make an average of $55—it gives $980,000. And if you paid for the false- 
work, and if it equalled the quantities that went into the finished structure, you paid about 
$980,000 too much; isn’t that right? A.—No, it is not right. 

Q.—lIsn’t it right? A.—No, it is not right. : 

Mr. Hall: Half of $980,000, then, too much? A.—No, it could not be anything like that. ; 
The only false-work would be where there were Howe-truss bridges put in. 

Mr. Taylor: I mean $980,000 on bridges and trestles, and then we can deal with the others 
later. Now you see the point I am at, and I will come back to you, as chief engineer, having —_ 
drawn those plans and specifications and superintended those bridges. You admit that some 
of those bridges took more false-work than the completed structures, do you not? A.—No. 

Q.—You said the Fraser River Bridge did? A —No, I did not say that the false-work 
would amount to more than the completed structure. I say that it is likely there would be 
 - a loss there in the false-work during the progress of the work, but I don’t know whether there 
was or not. : 

Q.—Now, coming to my question again. That is what you said of the Fraser River Bridge. 
You will see the importance of finding out whether these specifications (the revised timber 
structure specifications) are to be violated or not, and the importance of determining whether - 
the letters sent out to your engineers that have been referred to here were actually sent with 
your authority or not. Will you, in view of that important situation, tell me that you cannot 
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tell me approximately the comparative quantities of timber in the false-work as against the © 
quantities of timber in the finished structures? A.—No, I cannot; I certainly cannot. 

Q.—wWell, it is unfortunate that you cannot. It is a huge sum, in any event? A.—I don’t 

think it is a very great sum for false-work. I don’t think so. 

Q.—Well, what do you call a very great sum? Would you call $7 50,000 of any importance? 

A—It would not be anything like that. : 
Q.—If it were the same quantities that I have pointed out to you, it would be approxi- 
- mately $980,000; and if it is more it would be more than that, and you say it would be less. 
But you cannot tell how much false-work there was? A.—We can tell you what the false-work 
was; certainly we can. % 
Q.—If you can tell me it is not $7 50,000, then you can tell me the comparison between the 
quantities. But if you cannot tell me one you cannot tell me the other; and if you can tell 
one you must be able to tell the other. A—The figure you mention is so much out of pro- 
portion that I know it could not be anything like that. 

*’ Q—How is it you have an opinion when I mention dollars and cents and you cannot 
express an opinion when I mention the quantities, and the dollars and cents are the result of 
the quantities? A.—You get the estimate and we can see. 

Q.—That is not an answer. A.—I cannot tell you what it is. : 
Q.—I did not ask you to tell me what it was. I said anywhere near it. I will give you 
a wide margin. Can you tell me? A.—No, I certainly could not. 
Q.—But you can say apparently in dollars and cents it was not so-and-so?) A.—Certainly, 
because if it was it would be most extraordinary. 
Q.—But the dollars and cents are the product of the quantities multiplied by $55; and 
still you cannot give me the quantity? A.—You can get it on the estimate. 
The Secretary: That can be calculated up later. 
- Mr. Taylor: I don’t think the false-work is on the estimates. Look at Exhibit 41? A.— 
3 That is my understanding; that the false-work is on the estimates. h a 
Aid The Chairman: I have got Exhibit 41. That is the last exhibit. 
Mr. Taylor: The last certificate—not the last exhibit. 
The Chairman: Yes. 
The Chairman: Show me where the false-work is included there? A.—It would not show 
on this. 
7, Q.—Well, would the moneys paid for the timbers in the bridges show there? A.—No, it 
would not show whether it was false-work or trestles. 
Q.—Well, it would show it was money for trestles—for the timbers in the bridge. What 
items show that in that page you have before you? 
Mr. Taylor: Are you asking him something? 
The Chairman: Yes, I am asking him to show me what item will show the timbers in the 
bridges? A.—I don’t understand this myself. 
§ Q.—Aren’t those prepared in your office? A.—I don’t know whether that is prepared in 
our office or not. . 
; Mr. Taylor: It is signed by you, isn’t it? A.—yYes, it is signed by me. 
The Chairman: But you say you don’t understand it? A.—I don’t understand this part of 
7 it; this part was prepared in Mr. Gamble’s office. 
i -Q.—Which part of it do you refer to? A.—This first part of it—this page 4. 
BS ook Q.—That is Certificate 41—that is pretty well at the end. It is the last page of that exhibit. 
$° Now, what I want to find out is, because I am not supposed to know anything about these 
oe things—I want to find out from them the items which show the timber that was brought into 
fe the bridges. A.—There are details of all that. We have the sheets of that. 
m — Q.—Will you tell us the Government engineer did not see those? Now, here is one thing— 
1 you tell us that the money was paid out by the Province, and I want to know what it is, 
‘ 
: 


and if it has any meaning here. 
The Secretary: Well, you would think when he did not go over the work and inspect it 
personally you would give him a pretty detailed account or it on the estimate? A.—Well, there 
~ were a lot of these estimates that I signed, and that was all. 
sy The Secretary: But aren’t the estimates one thing you would be particularly interested— 
: that is, in saying they were correct before you signed them? A.—Well, what I would be 
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interested in would be in the plan of the work, and the location of the line, and the avoiding 

doing unnecessary work, and things of that kind, and I would naturally depend on those others 
who were out there for this. 

Q.—Did you have district engineers? A.—yYes, we had district engineers, and we had 

4 resident engineers, and assistant engineers. ‘There were three engineers in charge of this work 

' before it got to me, and I certainly did not expect to see the details myself—as to whether 

they put in more timbers than were actually required there or not. What I was interested in 

was the plan of the work, and to see the line was economically located, and to see that: no 

unnecessary work was done. Of course, to a certain extent I would look into the classification. 

It is only natural—but I cannot take that and tell you what is represented by these amounts 


of money. 
The Chairman: Well, I thought I was asking you a simple question, but I don’t want to 
put up to you anything you do not know anything about. These are the certificates that went A 


into the Government? A.—yYes. 
Q.—And you signed them? A.—Yes. 
Q@.—And you signed them knowing that the Government never went into anything outside 
; of these certificates. ‘Now, if you cannot tell me that, can you tell me what they mean? 
¥ A.—Well, you can get the clerk out of the room here to do that. 

Q.—Who is he? A.—His name is Walton; he is over in one of the rooms. 

Mr. Hanes: Do you mean to say you don't know anything about these estimates? er 
don’t know anything about this one. There are no prices ou it. It simply says, “The total 
value of work performed to date.’ 

:. The Chairman: Now, what would the Government engineer do when he got that estimate? 
Would he have to check it up or take it blindly, or what would he do? A.—He would take it 
as I did, I expect, expecting it to be correct. 

Q.—Now, you see, the Government paid out millions of dollars on these things? A—Yes, 
there were millions of dollars paid out, but every railway company handles it in the same way. 
* @.—But do these mean anything? A.—Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Hanes: Did the Grand Trunk Pacific have resident engineers on the work that they 
did? A.—Yes. - é 

: Q.—But you were not referring to that, were you—to that railway? I am asking you if 

a they had divisional engineers on the road? A.—Yes, they had divisional engineers, and assistant 

2 engineers, and resident engineers, just the same as we had. 

Q.—I am referring to the Government—what did they have? A.—Oh, the Government 
had an inspector on, I would say, every fifty or seventy-five miles of line that would be under 


construction. ‘ 
4 Q.—Well, what were there in the way of Government inspectors on this line? A.—Well, 
‘ ; the only Government inspectors were Mr. Gamble and Mr. Melntyre. 
- @.—But outside of them was there any one? A.—No. 


The Secretary: There was none of them living on the work? A.—No. (Speaking to clerk 
in office re estimates—aside. ) 

The Chairman: Do I understand that your clerk tells you that you have never been asked 
for estimates? Do I understand your clerk to tell you that you have never been asked for esti- 
mates by the Government? A.—Our estimates goto D’Arcy Tate. (Addressing clerk: But you 
surely understand what these sums were—where they come from?) 

Clerk: Not on that form, because I would have nothing to do with making them up. 
i Witness: Apparently the sheet in question was made up in Mr. Gamble’s office. 
i Mr. Taylor: Well, I would suggest that probably this witness would want to consult with 
a this young man privately. - I don’t think it is fair to ask Mr. Callaghan to consult with this 
A 


gentleman in public. I think you will agree with me in that, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Yes. I have no objection to his consulting with him alone. I thought 
I was asking a very innocent question. I did not expect anything like this. «) 
Mr. Taylor: Apparently it involves a consultation, and they had probably better have 
their consultation apart. I have no objection to their retiring if necessary. 


The Chairman: Well, perhaps we could leave that and come hack -to it later—after you ps 
have had your lunch. . 
,o9 
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Mr. Taylor: We will take that up to-night Mr. Callaghan—that is, with regard to those — 
estimates. : epi ha rh 

Mr. Maclean: There is just one question I want to ask, just while I think of it, before Vie 
goes out of my mind, Mr. Callaghan. Supposing a contractor wants two pieces of timber 15 
feet long. He wants to put them in. Now, would it be cheaper for him to buy two 15-foot 
pieces, or to buy a 30-foot piece and saw it in two? A.—Well, I could not tell you.. 

Q.—I will ask you this, if you don’t know this—that the price of timber goes up according 

. to its length, and that, as a matter of fact, it would be cheaper for him to buy two 16-foot 
pieces than to buy a 380-foot piece and saw it in two. That is a fact, whether you know it 
or not. A.—I would just like to read a letter dated July 28th, 1914. Cheakamus, BC. 

Mr. Maclean: July 28th? A.—It is a letter to John Callaghan, Chief Engineer, Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Q.—To whom? A.—To John Callaghan. 

Q—From whom? A.—From Crysdale. (Reading.) ‘“ Further to your letter of May 2nd, 

-in reply to mine of April 80th, re estimating material in timber structures. As per your 
instructions, we are estimating Culliton Bros. to the nearest lineal foot of material left in 
the structure. This seems to me to be fair enough to Culliton Bros., but in some cases will 
not sufficiently reimburse Mr. P. Welch, inasmuch as in some eases. before the foundation-pits 
are actually completed, we have had to allow a foot or so over in our orders; then, again, 
I understand that when timber is purchased from a Vancouver mill, P. Welch is charged for 
so-called merchantable lengths; that is, the nearest even foot or in multiples of two. Please 
advise if it will be in order for us to accept an account from P. Welch for the timber, the 
estimate only showing in Culliton Bros.’ favour for the nearest foot left in the structure. In 
such places as we are paying Culliton Bros. force-work for erection of false-work, the iron used 
will not show on the estimate, so that it would seem to me that we should accept a bill from 
P. Welch to cover the iron used in the false-work.” That is a letter from Crysdale. 

Mr. Taylor: Would you let me see that answer, please? - 

Mr. Maclean: That will be Exhibit 95. 

(Document marked ‘‘ Exhibit 95.”) : 

2 Mr. Hanes: As I understand that letter, Mr. Callaghan, the Railway Company have been 
paying for the iron in the false-work in addition to the false-work? A—They have been paying 
for whatever was estimated. 

Q.—Well, isn’t it a fact that the Company paid for the iron-work, as that letter shows, 
in addition to the timber for the false-work? A.—The only answer I could give to that would 
be to produce the estimate. I certainly could not tell any other way, because whatever Crysdale 

ce would estimate, I passed whatever he estimated it. That is the way that would come. 

he Mr. Taylor: Now you see this letter, Mxhibit 95, dated July 28th, 1914, Crysdale to you, 
it seems to me to make the matter more necessary to go into. 7 

a The Chairman: You had better have that letter marked as an exhibit, Mr. Taylor. 

| Mr. Taylor: It is marked. I have put Exhibit 95 on it. Now, this letter of Crysdale to 
8 you says, on July 28th, 1914: “As per your instructions, we are estimating Culliton Bros. 
to the nearest lineal foot of material left in the structure. This seems to me to be fair enough 
toe Culliton Bros., but in some cases will not sufticiently reimburse Mr. P. Welch, inasmuch as 

in some cases, before the foundation-pits are actually completed, we have had to allow a foot 
or so over in our orders; then,.again, I understand that when timber is purchased from a 
Vancouver mili, P. Welch is charged for so-called merchantable lengths; that is, the nearest 
even foot or in multiple of two.’ You defined that a little while ago, and I find your instruc- 
tions to Culliton Bros. are identically as Mr. Crysdale says. Exhibit 81, dated May 2nd, 1914, 
reads as follows: It is in John Callaghan’s own signature this time, and it is addressed to 
CG. R. Crysdale, Assistant Engineer, Cheakamus, B.C.. “Replying to yours of April 30th, re 
estimating material in timber structures, will say that this will be estimated to the nearest 
foot; that is, where a post or other stick, according to our plan, requires to be 20 feet 3 ~ 
inches, we would require to pay for a stick 21 feet long, as the mills would not furnish 


timber- * A,—Yes. 2 $ 
Q.—Just wait a moment. “ as the mills would not furnish timber in lengths of frac- 
tional parts of a foot.” Therefore, in that letter that you gave here, Culliton was only being — 


paid so much a thousand for labour for putting the material into the bridge, and you gave _ 
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him an estimate of 15,540,563, and you gave Welch 16,044,359—a difference of 503,796, according 
to you; 453,000 board measure. Now, how do you get that additional feet coming to P. Welch 


if you have already given Culliton that number of merchantable feet? A.—The quantities are 
whatever the engineer estimated, certainly. And my understanding is that he was only esti- 
mating what P. Welch had to purchase in order to build a bridge, and if he estimated more 
it would not be according to what I told him to do. : 

Q.—We thought a minute ago, in dealing with Exhibit 79—namely, that statement that the 
Honourable John Oliver got from you—we thought that Culliton was measured up strictly 
according to the quantities taken off, your plan; and now we find that he was given commercial 
lengths, and was given timbers that never went into the bridge, and still this difference exists 
between him and P. Welch. How was it? A.—Because Crysdale had permission to estimate 
to P. Welch whatever he had to purchase to build the bridge, and if he was given any more than 
that-I did not tell him to. 

The Chairman: Would he have had to purchase more than the merchantable length? 
A.—No. 

Q.—Do you understand the purport of Mr. Taylor’s question, Mr. Callaghan? A—Yes. He 
takes it that odd lengths can be purchased. 

(.—Oh, no, you had better put that to him again. 

Mr. Taylor: I am speaking by the book, and when I say that, I am speaking by your letters. 
Yor instance, here is your own signature on Exhibit 81, in a letter to Crysdale dated May 2nd, 


1912, and you tell Mr. Crysdale how to estimate Culliton? A.—I don’t think that that is his 


reply to Culliton at all. It doesn’t mention Culliton in that which you mention, does it—that I 
wrote—does it mention it? I know he mentioned the 20 feet and 3 inches. 
Q.—Now, just let me read it to you again, and then I will read Crysdale’s answer? A.—Ohb, 


“well, that answer is quite different. ‘ 


Q.—Now, here are the instructions, in the letter dated May 2nd, 1914: “In reply to yours 
of April 50th re estimating material in timber structures, will say that this will be estimated 
to the nearest foot; that is, where a post or other stick, according to our plan, requires to be, 
say, 20 feet 3 inches, we would require to pay for a stick 21 feet long, as the mills would not 
furnish timber in lengths of fractional parts of a foot.” It is signed John Callaghan. A.—That 
was my—— 

Q.—Now, just a minute. Mr. Crysdale answers that letter on July 28th, 1914. I had better 


_ read the first paragraph: “ Further to your letter of May 2nd, in reply to mine of April 30th, re 


estimating material in timber structures. As per your instructions, we are estimating Culliton 
Bros. to the nearest lineal foot of material left in the structure. This seems to me to be fair 
enough to Culliton Bros., but in some cases will not sufficiently reimburse P. Welch,” ete. 

Mr. Maclean: Because he could not buy odd sticks. 

Witness: That is what he told me. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, you define what is the nearest foot in Exhibit $1 in your letter of May 
2nd ? -~A.—Yes: 

Q.—May 2nd; 1914, Exhibit 81, and it is referred to by Crysdale in May, where he says, 
“T am following that by Culliton,’ and he means to give Culliton 21 feet where the actual 
measurement is only 20 feet 3 inches. That is because of the way the mills sell the timber, in 
merchantable or commercial lengths? A.—Well, I believed at the time I wrote that letter that 
the timber could be secured in those lengths, but he told me later on it couldn’t. 

Q.—Now, just a moment. In the face of Culliton Bros. getting a measurement on that 
basis, there is still a difference between Culliton Bros. and the measurement you gave to 
P. Welch for the same structures, according to you, of 433,000 feet, and according to this exhibit, 
Hxhibit 79, there is a difference of 503,796 feet. Now, how do you explain the difference that 
you gave P. Welch under those circumstances, and which we did not understand before? A.—It 
simply resulted from Crysdale exercising the privilege I gave him, and it seems that possibly 
he went beyond what was necessary, but I don’t know as to that; I don’t know. 

Mr. Maclean: As a matter of discussion, it is clear enough. 

Witness: He may have given him more than what was necessary, and more than what I 
told him to. 
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‘gt Mr. Maclean: He would give Culliton 21 feet, although 20 feet something went in there; 
Be put Welch could not buy a 21-foot stick and he would have to pay for a 22-foot stick, and there- 
3 fore Welch would be entitled to more than Culliton, although you gave that to Culliton. an 

, “ The Chairman: The witness has not suggested that. 

° Witness: That is my understanding. 


Mr. Taylor: We are confining ourselves to the exhibits. 
Mr. Maclean: Ob, well, the thing is clear. _ : 
The Chairman: Is that a fact, Mr. Callaghan? A.—That is my understanding. That is 
’ the way it was represented to me, that it was necessary for P. Welch to buy that timber in even 
feet, of multiples of two; and if that was so, I told Crysdale that he could estimate it in that 
way if it was necessary, or to whatever extent it was necessary; and to whatever extent he did 
. not do that, then it was different to what I expected he would estimate it for. 
Q.—But you just stated, Mr. Callaghan, that you were just paying for timber in place? 
A.—I say the timber in place is whatever a man has to purchase. = 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan, I want to show you something that is attached to this letter 
you have just handed to me. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have your attention for the moment. 
I just find two important letters here. One is dated May 2nd, 1914, and is already- filed as 
: Exhibit 81, and the other is something which contradicts the very story which you gave this 
morning. It is a letter of April 30th. This is Crysdale’s own letter, the assistant engineer 
writing to you as chief engineer. We will see whether Exhibit 74 was in existence or not. 
J. Callaghan, Esq., Chief Engineer, Vancouver, B.C. “‘ Notice in specifications for timber struc- 
tures that ‘The quantities paid for shall in all cases be the quantities of material left in the 
work.’ This is common to all bridge specifications, but would be glad to be advised as to whether 
you intend to base payment on the actual framing lengths, or will we figure the lengths to the 
nearest 6 inches or foot.” That will be Pxhibit 96. And you reply to that letter, and you don’t 
dispute him, nor say he did not quote the proper specifications? A.—Certainly. 
Q.—And those very words he quotes are a part of Exhibit 74? A.—Well, I say these timber 
specifications you refer to don’t apply to the timber contract of P. Welch. I say they were never 
considered in that relation. ze 
- Q.—Now you tell me that the timber specifications revised in September, 1913, containing 
the clause mentioned here, were a mistake, were an accident, and were not intended to exist. 


" A.— Certainly. - 
es, Q.—And here is a clause from the very specification quoted to you? A.—Yes. 
a Q.—And you reply to it, and you don’t contradict it, and say that is not the proper specifica- 


tion? A.—Certainly, I reply to it; but I say they were never practised, and they never were — 
practised, and they were never put into use. a 


SA. Q.—He is quoting paragraph 6 of Exhibit 74: “'The quantities paid for shall in all cases be 
ae the quantities of material left in the work”; and in the letter, Exhibit 96, he quotes that same 


language: “The quantities paid for shall in all cases be the quantities of material left in the 
work,” and that clause is in Exhibit 74, which Mr. Callaghan says is an accident and is never 
used; and Mr. Callaghan replies to the letter, Exhibit 96, and he gives his instructions on May 
2nd, 1914, in Exhibit 81; that is his own signature. That is your signature there, isn’t it? 
A.— Certainly, certainly. 
Q.—That is your signature? A.—Yes. 
: Q.—And it does not challenge that Crysdale has not quoted the proper specifications which — 
you said this morning were an accident? You don’t challenge it, and you refuse to file those 
specifications, Exhibit 74, because it will cut out all those extra quantities which have been paid 
_ for; and still here is a letter which you don’t contradict, and your reply to it countenances a 
clause from that very specification. A—If that timber could be supplied in those lengths, that 
is what he would be expected to follow; but he took that up later, and he said he could not 
j supply that timber in the odd lengths. 
s : .2—Now, Mr. Callaghan, just calmly you can see the position that the matters are in with 
regard, to Exhibit 74. You have seen all the correspondence this morning, and you have seen — 
those létters now, and as a final stroke don’t you wish to revise what you have said? A.—No. 
Q.—Ana don’t you wish to admit that Exhibit 74 governs this work? A—No; as I say, — 
those specifications I never considered that they had any relation, so far as the price was con- ‘9 
cerned, that P. Welch entered into for doing this bridge-work. I never considered them. — a 
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Q.—I see. And would the tie-maker be paid for the ties that were rejected? A.—No. 
@.—Did you ever know of Mr. Blank, referred to in that contract, ever buying those eull 


- ties? A.—No, that would be outside of my province. 
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another subject-matter. Take, for instance, the surfacing and ballasting. ~ Was there anything 
done of that nature on your residency? 


Q.—It would be likely that Mr. Welch would? A.—Well, it would be outside of my provinee, 
so I eould not say. 


Mr. Maclean: The sub-contractor. 
Mr. Taylor: I should say that Mr. Welch would decide whether-they would buy them or 
not. Mr. Welch would have to decide whether he would buy them or not, because he would not 


_allow any sub-contractor to put in culled ties without his consent. Now, do you know to what 


extent cull ties have been used on your residency or any other place on the road? Haye you 
any particular knowledge of any place where they use them? A—Well, we used cull ties on 
the siding that we laid this summer. 

Q.—Whereabouts was that? A.—About seven miles north of Clinton. 

Q.—Any place else? A.—No, that is the only place where they were used on my work. 

@.—Have you ever counted the ties? I understand that some of you gentlemen sometimes — 
counted the ties at other places than at your work, or for other purposes. Have you ever made 
a count of cull ties in other places? A.—No. 

Q.—You have not? A.—wNo. ~ * : 

Mr. Maclean: Would those cull ties that you made use of be paid for? A.—Yes. they 
would be paid for to the general contractor. : 

- Mr. Taylor: To P. Welch? A-—Yes. = 

Q.—But not paid for to the tie-maker? A.—No, unless in some cases Mr. Welch would pay 
them—or would pay the tie-maker s something for them. There may have been cases of that 
kind. 
oe Q.—To your iiowieaae: was there any case of that kind? A.—Not to my knowledge. 

~ Q—How many cull ties do you know of in that limited area you spoke of which were 
actually used—just in that one little area? A.—Ob, about 900 ties. 

Q.—900 ties? A.—800 ties. 

Q.—Do you know of any statement having been prepared of the cull ties—the number of 
cull ties_used and on hand? Was there any such statement? I understand that there are 
statements made up on some railroads? A.—The work was only progressing for that when I 
left. 

Q.—The work of what? A.—Of taking stock of ties on the ground. 

Q.—And in the road-bed? A.—No, not in the road-bed, but the stock of ties on hand. 

Q.—Did you have anything to do with that? A.—My inspectors were doing it under my 
instructions. 

Q.—I was insiructed that you had something to do with it. Do you know of any state- 
ment being in existence of the number of culled ties.on hand? A.—Well, I believe that Me. 
Stoner has been getting out a statement of cull ties.° ~ 

Q.—I would ask that Mr. Stoner produce it. Have- you any statement of the cull: ties? 

Mr. Stoner: They are at work on it now. 

Mr. Taylor: I would ask you to produce all your statements of cull ties. 

Mr. Maclean: Was the same system pursued on the Canadian Northern Railway? A— 
Well, -we had nothing to do with the tie inspection on the Canadian Northern Railway. 

Q.—You had ne experience there? A.—No, I don’t know what that was. ; 

Geek Suppose that was a common thing, though, to ake use of cull ties for siding? A.—I 
believe it is a common practice. oe 

Q.—It is quite sufficient for that purpose? A.—Yes, good ties. 

Q.—What about a tie that is larger than a 7-inch space? A.—Well, if it was too big it 
would project out too far, and it would not go in the work. 

Q—And you would treat that as a cull? A.—Yes, anything that was too big to be put in. 

Q.—Would it be of any use on the siding? A.—Very little use. It woud be, pao ante left 


over on the right- ot- -way, and be taken away later by the sectionman. 


Mr. Taylor: Now, while Mr. Stoner is getting that statement for me we Will ~pass to 


A.—Yes. 


. 
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Q.—I want to know how it was done and how it was paid for in each case and when? AS | 
We paid for it. . . or pes ee 

Q.—Deal with surfacing—train-haul and side-surfacing and ballasting? A.—We paid for 
surfacing on the length of mileage-—the length of trackage, less bridges. It was paid for with © 
the track-laying. Baer 3 

Q.—I don’t exactly understand that? A.—As the track was laid, or ahead of the track- 
laying, our gang of men would take the material from the sides—they would take certain 
material from the side of the cut and throw it on to the grade to give the ties some sort of 
bedding; in the first place, it was in order to protect the steei for the track, and so that it is 
possible to run over that line, and it is to make it plumb. ; 

Q—And how is that paid for? A.—That was paid for as side-surfacing. 

Q.—At $700 a mile? A.—I presume so. 

Mr. Hall: What is that answer? . : 

Mr. Taylor: He says, “I presume so.” That is that side-surfacing was paid for in that 
way. And was al] the steel mileage paid for as side-surfacing? Was the total steel mileage 
paid for also as side-surfacing on your residency? A.—The total mileage of the track was 
paid for. 

Q.—And the total mileage of the track was Called side-surfacing as well? A=—Yes,- less 
bridges, of course. 

Q.—Now, Mr. Callaghan told us, and I am not asking you to contradict him, but IT just 
want to get an explanation of this. Mr. Callaghan told us that side-surfacing would only 
be paid for in those isolated cases where they were able to get suitable material on the sides 
to do the surfacing, and where they could not get such material the rest of it was “ train- 
haul surfacing.” E ; 

The Chairman: Aren’t you going to put it the other way around? 

Witness: Well, that was possibly Mr. Callaghan’s interpretation. I would like to say that 
T paid for side-surfacing in that way on different instructions from the divisional engineer, Mr. 
Stoner. 

Q.—On instructions? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you get written instructions from Mr. Stoner on that? A.—yYes, I did. 

- Q.—Have you got them? A.—They would be on file. (Addressing clerk.) Can you bring 
me the “inwards” and “ outwards” correspondence? ae? 

The Chairman: Mr. Taylor, didn’t Mr. Callaghan say that when this was train-hauled they 
charged for it at 50 cents? Wasn’t it 50 cents train-haul and then the side-surfacing as well? 

Mr. Taylor: It was the surfacing as well, but not the side-surfacing. .You see, there is 
surfacing A and surfacing B. You will find that it in the track-laying and surfacing specifica- 
tions. Die 

Mr. Maclean: Surfacing B—that is practically ballasting. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan’s interpretation was that he nad a right to train-haul all the 
material and dump it along the right-of-way, and then charge us $700 for spreading it? A.— 
Well, that would be my interpretation of it. ; , 

Q.—My idea is that the original contract says side-surfacing is to be paid for at $700 a 
mile. That is in the contract with P. Welch, And then the next item is, “ Surfacing train- 
haul, per cubic yard, 50 cents.” ‘That means the train-haw and the surfacing, and that is 

’ what Mr. Tate thought in those letters that I filed from Mr. Thomas to Mr. Callaghan, and 
then they changed the contract. 


The Chairman: I think still that Mr.. Callaghan’s evidence fits in with this witness. This 
_ witness says the whole mileage was paid for as side-surfacing. That is right, isn’t it? A.—That 
is right, less bridges. 


Q.—Mr. Callaghan said that it is all paid for as side-surfacing, and then was also paid for 
as “train-haul” in addition. 


Mr. Maclean: Where it was necessary to have train-haul? 


The Chairman: In addition to where it was necessary to have train-haul, he charged that — 
in addition. ree ym 
“Mr. Taylor: Yes. 
The Chairman: Well, this is not inconsistent with this witness. 
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= : 
=r: Taylor: You might have got half the dirt from the side, and you would have to train- 
haul the other, but you would allow AO cents per cubic ‘yard for the train-haul. 
b The Chairman : And then the other $700 as well. 
= Mr. Taylor: If they did that we would be that much worse off. That would make it quite 
"a vast sum. ; 
Mr. Callaghan: It was all paid for as surfacing, in any event. 
Witness: When that ballast is put under the track, the whoie thing is in order; the ballast- 
ing being paid for separately, and the side-surfacing. 
Mr. Maclean: At 50 cents? A.—And the side-surfacing is paid for at $700 and the matter 
is then in order. 
| Mr. Taylor: Just let us get that straight. Do you say the surfacing, whether side or not, 
7 was paid for at $700 a mile? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the ballasting was paid for by the cubic yard? A.—yYes. 

Q.—The train-haul stuff?” A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now I am reading from the specifications, section 159: “ Surfacing A will include all 
work of procuring surfacing material from gide-ditches or other places where allowed, putting 
under the track, surfacing, lining, and all other work incident to the preparation of the track 
for operation where material for surfacing is obtained from the side.” Now, that is the material 
and the labour of the whole thing complete? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And section 160 reads: “ Surfacing B will include the cost of all train-hauled material 
under the track, surfacing, lining, and all other work incident to the preparation of the track 
for operation where surfacing is done with train-hauled material.” It will include the cost of 
all train-hauled material. That means the hauling and the surfacing work, and in this case 
they paid $700 a mile, and the 50 cents besides. 

The Chairman: That was where they had to haul it? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. ees 

The Chairman: Well, that is my understanding. - r 

Mr. Maclean: That was changed at the inception of the contract. ve as 

Mr. Taylor: Then you will remember on the 20th day of November, 1915, Mr. John W. eS 


ve 
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Stewart made a changed contract with Mr. P. Welch, and they both signed it. You remember ey 
_ __ that document? It is filed as an exhibit—116, if I remember correctly; and it is also attached Oe 
4 ~ -to Exhibit 238, the contract with P. Welch. ey 
: The Chairman: Well, that was in order to make the contract conform with what this te 
4 witness says was done? ; : ot 
% Mr. Taylor: Yes. ict 
4 Mr. Maclean: That was settled in 1913. es 
< Mr. Taylor: I cannot agree with that. 
: Mr. Maclean: The last letter was written in the early part of 1913. Mr. Gamble raised the 
a question in 1912, and it was settled by a letter written in 1913, and the letter was produced. 
a The Chairman: It was settled in this sense: That P. Welch at that time said what he 
4 understood by it, and apparently the Government engineer took P. Welch’s word for it. 


§ Mr. Maclean: And the fact is this: You do your side-surfacing, and if in addition to that 

> you have to bring in what is really ballasting, you get paid 50 cents a cubic yard for it for rail 

: ballast? ’ 

a Mr. Hall: If I might interrupt. There might be some places where there would be very 
little side-surfacing. That would vary, wouldn’t it? A.—yYes, that would vary all the time. 

@.—In some places that train-haul would be considerable, and in some places less? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Pooley: From some places--—— 

Witness: There would be some places where the side-surfacing would be very light, and 
some places where it would be heavier, and the ballast would be brought from the nearest 
available pit, such pits being picked from the nearest possible point where there was gravel of a 
suitable nature for ballasting. 

rc Mr. Taylor: Just another point that Mr. Maclean referred to with regard to the language 
of the amendment, changing that matter; it has been suggested that it was changed in 1912 
by some correspondence. The language of the actual amendment following Mr. Tate’s ruling 
is shown by a letter dated November 20th, 1915, which has been put in as Exhibit 116. It is 


‘signed by } 


10 WS :— : 
“Referring to the contract for surfacing and ballasting, in order that there will be no 


ay misunderstanding or inconsistency with respect to the schedule of prices and the specifica-_ 
* tions governing the work, I have decided to amend the contract as follows :— 
* Surfacing Seven hundred and .00/00 dollars ($700) per mile. 
Surfacing B=seved hundred and 00/00 dollars ($700) per mile. 
Ballasting—Fifty cents (50c.) per cubic yard. 
“ Above amendments to contract dated 23rd September, 1912. 
“ Accepted,—P. Welch, Contractor.” 
Mr. Maclean: Now, Mr. Taylor, that was all settled in 1912 and 1913. 
2 Mr. Taylor: I cannot agree with that. 
mS. The Chairman: Well, we all went into that feature. I looked up those letters very care-_ 
fully, and it was settled in this way: In 1913 a letter was written by somebody from the Rail- 
way Company—Mr. Callaghan, I think, or IN Ge Al *, Welch what it meant, as the 


Mr. J. W. Stewart as President and directed to Mr. Callaghan, which reads as fol- 


ec Government engineer wanted to know. 
j oY : Mr. Maclean: No, no. Excuse me. Now, I will look that up. 
And Mr. P. Welch wrote back and put his interpretation on it, and that 


The Chairman: 
ae ended it. 
comers Mr. Maclean: The first question was raised by Mr. Gamble. That was in 1912, and then 
he tter that went to Mr. Gamble stating their idea of what it was intended to mean. 


oak there was ale 
= The Chairman: Well, the only sense in which it was setiled was this: Mr. Welch wrote 


back and put this interpretation on it. 
Mr. Maclean: And it was accepted. 
is The Chairman: It was passed on to the Government engineer. 
apm - Mr. Maclean: And then the question was raised again by Mr. Thomas? 
The Chairman: It was not settled, as I understand it, petween the Company and P. werk 
There was no contract between the contracting parties as to what it meant. All that happened 
was that Mr. P. Welch put his interpretation on it. 
Mire alee VET. (aie in his letter quoted a certain ruling that he had from Mr. Tate. 
The Chairman: I doubt very much if that letter of Mr. P. Welch in the spring or winter 
of 1913 could have been called a settlement, in the sense that it completely modifies this contract. 
Mr. Hall: Now. Mr. Grabble, you said, I think, that the side-surfacing has-been paid for 


oe the full length except the bridges? A.—Yes. 
eae Q.—Well, how much of that would be fills—half of it, or how much of that distance? A.— 
Well, I would say, offhand, probably 75 per cent. of the out 
Q.—75 per cent. would be embankments or fills? A:—75 per cent. of fhe eut; but = cannot 


say definitely without referring to the profiles. 
£ Q.—Well, taking where there were embankments or fills—this side-surfacing, was it just 
Se taken off the edge of the embankments already made? A.—Yes, in some cases. 
Q.—Which had already been paid for at excavation prices? A.—Yes. 
* Q.—On classification? A.—yYes. The fill, of course, would be paid for in the excavation 
prices. 
2 Q.—That would be just ti aken off the edge of the embankment as it had been made? A.—It. 
shows as a fill. “ ; 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate wants Mr. McIntyre’s report of March 5th, 1917, filed. It is a report ay 
ee to the Honourable John Oliver—Hxhibit 150, isn’t it? : 
2 “J herewith enclose for your consideration Estimate No. 6a, which covers the extra work, 
expenditure, deducted from Estimate No. 6, pending receipt of further Seite from the Pacifics 
Great Eastern Company. “J 
“ast week Mr. Callaghan, chief engineer of the P.G.E. Railway, called at this office and e 
produced detailed statements showing itemized expenditure of P. Welch, contractor, on the — 
Capilano Bridge renewal, and also the grading and bridge-work near Fort George. I went — ; 
_ thoroughly into the extra work expenditure with him, discussing the various sections upon . 
which work has been done, and woud recommend that this estimate be passed for paymees i 
Mr. Tate: That is all I want; the other does not refer specially to it. 


J 
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Q.—As I say, I may be absolutely inaccurate with regard to that $980,000 paid for bridge 
false-work, but it would cut out those thousands of feet that should never have been allowed, 
and I don’t know what other effect this introducing of Exhibit 74 will have. Now, are you 
willing to stand by all the letters that you have written yourself, and which have come from 
your office, and these specifications, and the printing of them, and the great mass of documents 
that we now have, and Exhibit 74? And are you willing to stand against this Exhibit 8, begin- 


ning with paragraph 13, being the same number of paragraph that was found in Exhibit 74; are 


you willing to stand against all that array of evidence, and not revise what you have sworn to 
here? A.—I say I never put those specifications in use on the work, and I never did. 

The Chairman: Let me ask you something. You knew, of course, something about the way 
this road was going to be constructed under the guarantees from the Government, didn’t you? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you knew the Government were putting up practically all the moneys that were 
to be paid on these estimates? A.—TI didn’t actually—— 

Q.—You could not help knowing that. It is right, isn’t it? A—I knew the estimates were 
coming over here and were being paid. 

Q.—You knew the Government were paying the money out of the proceeds of the bond? 
A.—Yes. 
Q.—And you knew that specifications had been submitted to the Government? A.—yYes. 

Q.—As to the nature of the contract that has been entered into? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And that the Government had guaranteed the bonds on the basis of the contract; you 
knew that, didn’t you? A.—As I understood it, the guarantee was: given long before there were 


“any specifications, and also the prices were named; but the specifications were never put in 


force until December of 1912. 

Q.—You knew that specifications were submitted to the Government on which the road was 
being built? A.—The specifications? No, I don’t know that; the only specifications that I know 
that might ever have been submitted to the Government were those of September, 1912. 

Mr. Maclean: Those were Exhibit 4. 

The Chairman: Didn’t you know that the Government were supposed to have a copy of the 
contract on which P. Welch was working? A.—Yes. 

’ Q.—And that they were paying out the money, or practically all the money that was going 
to P. Welch, presumably on the basis of that contract? A—I would think so, yes. 

@.—And you knew that your ignoring of Exhibit 74 was materially affecting the amount of 
money that P. Welch was getting? A.—Exhibit 72—what does that refer to? 

Mr. Taylor: Exhibit 74, the timber structure contract. A.—Oh, the timber structure 
specifications? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 

Witness: Well, I would say that that has never been submitted to the Government. 

The Chairman: It has never been submitted to the Government? A.—No, it has never 
been submitted to the Government. I say that that was never intended, and never was made use 
of in estimating any work; and it was never sent to the Government, certainly not. ; 

The Secretary: How would the Government engineer know anything about these estimates? 
A.—The only thing that the chief engineer of the Government had was the timber that was in 
those specifications, and that is all that applied to the work. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, you have just mentioned that document—that is Exhibit 4 that you have 


just mentioned. I will just ask the Secretary about that. Exhibit 4 was the one that was filed 
_ in the Government office? 


The Secretary: Yes. 

Mr. Hanes: I want Mr. Callaghan to be clear on that before I ask the next question. 

Mr. Taylor: That is correct. I have them here. 

Mr. Maclean: That was produced from the Department of Railways, the last agreement. 

Mr. Hanes: Exhibit 4; do you say Exhibit 4 was filed with the Department? A.—It was 
sent to Mr. Tate, and I presume he did file it. 

Q.—There was a letter read here this morning, where you wrote revising Exhibit 74 with 
regard to the Howe trusses, which stated that the erection of Howe trusses—the price paid 


‘should include all false-work. Is it not a fact that you wrote that letter? A.—That has never 
_ been submitted to the Government. 
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Q—But you wrote the letter amending that section? A.—I don’t know that I did. Some- — 
body might write a letter like that and put it down before me, and I would sign it with two To 
dozen others. . R F 

The Chairman: Do I understand that the Government did not know and never inquired, 
and did not care what arrangements they had with P. Welch as to the false-work? A.—I never 
heard anything about that. r 

Q.—You never heard anything about that? A.—No, I never heard any inquiry about that. 

Q.—And you didn’t think it was your duty to inform them of that? A—No, because I 
intended to pay for the false-work, and did pay for it. 

Q—And paid for it out of the moneys advanced by reason of this certificate? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you paid for it on the same basis as the permanent work? _A— Certainly. 

Q.—And the Government paid for the material that did not go into the bridges at the same 
rate? A.—Certainly. ; 

Q—And they made no inquiries about it one way or the other? A.—No, I never heard of 
any inquiries about it. . ; 

“Mr. Hanes: Now, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the members of the Committee, there 
has been some more letters produced since I made the statement I did a little while ago. I just 
wish to make this statement again. In face of the specifications that have been produced, I 
again state that I think the veracity of this evidence should be taken into question. 

Witness: I am informed now, with regard to the false-work, that there is a total of 499,526 
feet board measure. d 

The Secretary: False-work? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: What is that? A.—I am informed that the total amount of false-work amounts 
to that. 

The Clerk: That was in taking off the estimates roughly. 

Mr. Taylor: And what is your name, please? 

The Clerk: Allan. 

Mr. Taylor: What is your full name? A.—Hugo Allan. 
Witness: And taking that at $50, that would amount to $25,000 for the false-work. 
Mr. Hall: Is that on one bridge or on all the bridges? A.—That is said to be the total of 
all the bridges. ; 

Mr: Allan: It might be more than that, but not very much; but that is approximately what 
it is. “ 
Mr. Taylor: Where are the estimates from which that is taken? 
Mr. Allan: The estimates? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. The estimates from which that was taken. Will you produce them, 
please? 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Callaghan, I would just like to ask you this question now in connection 
with this. 

Mr. Taylor: Pardon me a minute. You were referring to some memo.? Would you mind 
Jetting me have that memo.? 2 : 

Mr. Hanes: Say between Squamish and Clinton. If there were about 2,000,000 feet of 
timber paid for as timber in trussed bridges 

Mr. Maclean: You are putting that in, are you? That will be Exhibit 97. 

Witness: Between where—between Squamish? : ; 

Mr. Maclean: On section 2 between Miles 43. and 162—I want to know if there were 
2,000,000 feet of timber paid for by the Government at $60 a thousand ; what do you class in ; 
that respect? In that respect what do you class as timber and trussed bridges—just the truss? 
A—No, everything, everything; everything that is in the Howe truss. ‘y 

Q.—In addition to the truss itself? A—It is on the whole floor system. Eyerything is 
truss. : 

Q.—Well, I want your explanation of it—what you have figured in there? A.—Everything; | 4 
everything that is within the piers; everything that goes between the piers of the Howe-truss — 
span. 

Mr. Taylor: It is a quarter to 1_now, Mr. Chairman, and I shall have to go into another. E 
subject-matter. We might adjourn. | Sa 
Mr. Hall: Whose initials are those, Mr. Callaghan, “G. C. D.”?> A.—G. C. Drabble. — Ae 
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The Chairman: You would suggest adjourning at this hour. I guess if the Committee are 
- satisfied, I am. 


The Secretary: This is over the whole work, is it? A.—He says that is over all the work 
that requires false-work. 
» .-. Mr. Taylor: Well, we will call Mr. Drapble. That is the gentleman who was up here this 
~ morning, and we will call him, at any rate, and will get him to give the figures himself. Appar- 
ently Mr. Allan was simply a messenger who brought in the information. 
a The Secretary: I think he ought to figure it up correctly. This is only roughly made up. 
Mr. Maclean: Yes, this is only a rough estimate, and we will do the best we ean to give you 
more details. We cannot give it to you more fully just at present. 
Mr. Taylor: He can give you the number of the certificate. 
Mr. Maclean: The whole investigation shows that he has been dealing fairly with Welch 
- and Culliton. That is all there is about it, absolutely. We have shown it and proved it by 
demonstration. Culliton got allowed for 21 feet instead of 20 something. 
Mr. Taylor: There is no use of talking to me about it. I am not deciding the matter at all. 


- Iam only bringing out the facts. 

q Mr. Maclean: You are a long distance beyond the facts. 

3 Session adjourned till 8.30 p.m. this evening, March 26th, 1917. 
g sala 
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x ELEVENTH SESSION. 


Monpay, March 26th, 1917. 


; The sitting of the Commission of Inquiry herein met pursuant to adjournment at 8.30 p.m. 
= _Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. Hall, 
__H. S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, W. EF. Ross, L W. Shatford, and R. H. Pooley; S. S. Taylor, K.C., 
. cing as counsel herein for the Minister of Railways; H. A. Maclean, K.C., appearing for 
the Pacific Great Eastern; Messrs. EH. P. Davis, K.C., and J. N. Ellis, appearing for Messrs. 
Foley, Welch & Stewart. 

J. Callaghan, witness. 

Direct examination continued by 8. 8S. Taylor. 

The Chairman: All right, we have come to order. We have a motion to put. 

Mr. Hall: I beg to move, “That this Committee present an interim report to the House, 
Submitting the first 802 pages of evidence taken by the Committee, and that we recommend 
_ that the same be printed for the information of the House forthwith.” 

- Mr. Yorston: I second the motion. 

Motion carried. | 

J. Callaghan, witness. 

' Mr. Taylor: Is it true, Mr. Callaghan, that 14-inch over the quantities contained in the 
e. lumberman’s—the sawmill’s bills to Mr. Welch was allowed on timber in bridges—%4-inch extra 
“a Size? A.—Yes. 

: Q.—That is over the sawmill’s bill? A.—Yes; that is according to the sawunill’s bill, I 
4 understand. 

Q.—According to it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And not in addition to it? A—No; I understand the board measurement has been 
computed by the mill. That is my understanding of what he was to be allowed. 

@.—Are you sure on that point? A.—Well, that is what it should be. If it is different, 


Q.—What would show the measurements were allowed in that particular case? A.—The 


Q.—I take it you have no knowledge now that anything was added to the sizes given by 
che sawmill? A.—No, it was not my intention that anything should be added. 

Q.—For instance, this stuff was dressed, wasn’t it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Specified dressed? A.—Yes, it was specified dressed on four sides. 

-Q.—And that would be given to you at the sawmill at the dressed size, or at the rough 
? A—At the rough size. 
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Q.—At the rough size before it was dressed? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the rough size is what you would include in your allowance for the bridge 
A.— Yes. 
Q—I am going to pass now to another subject-matter. You had some ‘discussion with ~ 
Mr. Oliver, whilst he was interviewing you in Vancouver, as to the measurements given you — 


oo 


for crib excavations? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What part of the specifications refer to the crib excavations? What part or parts — 
refer to that? A—I don’t seem to have the specifications with me. ae 4 
Q.—Will you please produce the specifications respecting cribs, Mr. Callaghan, and also a 
the contract of the 23rd September, 1912, of Mr. Welch? I would like to have it. 


Mr. Bullock: Any particular one? 
Mr. Taylor: Particularly 4 and 5; that will be sufficient. Look at 4 and 5, page 6? A Thiseas 


is not it. 
Q.—Exhibits 4 and 5, page 6? A. 
Q.—Take Exhibits 4 and 5. Did you give him Exhibits 4 and 5? 


Mr. Hall: Yes, they are there beside him. . 
Mr. Taylor: Paragraph 9? A.—That is not the specification that is in use, as far as ie 


can see. 
Q.—This is the one that was filed with the Government, Exhibit 4. Pardon me, this is fen 7 
one you produced, Exhibit 5. A.—I don’t see the excavation part here. a 


Q.—Page 6, under “ foundations”? A.—I don’t see it there at all. ; 

Q.—Yes it is in—there it is. A.—This is not the one that is in use only until 19 a 

Q.—Perhaps this is the one? A.—The date would be shown there on the specifications. 4 
That is not in force. 

Q.—You mean the revised one would show the date? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Haven’t you got one of those here? 

The Secretary: It is an exhibit, isn’t it—the revised one? 

Mr. Taylor: Amended March 1st, 1914; that is written on this. Look at this one and see — 
if it is not the correct one. Look at this? A.—No; it has the date printed on the front of it. 4 

Q.—Isn’t it printed on the bottom? A.—No, I reninic it is printed on every page. I think | 
it is printed on every page. ¥ 

Q.—Well, take Exhibits 4 and 5, those are supposed to be the ones; but the one that Mr. — 
Callaghan wants is the one that is printed on the first page, “revised March ist, 1914.” I 
have two copies of it and it has red-ink changes throughout it. PeaDare you can use one off 
my copies? Is that it? A.—Yes, this is the one. ; 


Mr. Hall: It is Exhibit 6. 4 
Mr. Hllis: This is the revised one. 
Mr. Taylor: Just look these through? A.—Well, I have. f 


Q.—tThis is the one, anyway, and we ean file it now as what exhibit? I will put an exhibit 
mark right on it. 
The Secretary: Exhibit 98. 
Mr. Taylor: Now, looking at that specification, Exhibit 98, what paragraph applies? It is— 
the general specifications revised in March 1st, 1914. I thought I had two copies of that one, 
but I have only one. What paragraph applies? I shall have to use your copy until we find the 
other. 4 
Mr. Tate: What paragraph? : 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, what paragraph applies? 
. Witness: To which? 
Mr. Taylor: To the crib-work? 
Witness: The excavation for cribs? 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. A.—That one referring to grading. 
Q.—* Grading,” what paragraph? A.—Paragraph 7 
Q.—Paragraph 7, for retaining-cribs—I want to see wits and I want to get a copy of that aul 
if I can. Mr. Tate, could I get a copy of this? This is my private copy and I would like to 
get another one; this is the one that was revised on March ist, 1914, as appears at the bottom 
here. a 


Mr. Tate: Well, this should be the departmental one. It was the same as that. 
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Mr. Taylor: He says not. 
Mr; Tate: Well, this is Mr. Gamble’s. 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan says there is a later one. \ 
Witness: They are all very much the same. 
Mr. Tate: That has all red ink there. 
Mr. Taylor: All right, Mr. Callaghan, you have said that the specification under the cap- 
: -tion “ grading” of paragraph 7 of Exhibit 98 applies? A.—yYes. 4 
Q.—That paragraph reads as follows: “ Under this head will be included excavations and 
embankments for the foundation of the road-bed; all diversions of roads and streams; all = 
borrow-pits and ditches; excavation of foundation-pits for log retaining-cribs other than those 
used for changing or deflecting the channel of streams; levelling of station-ground, and all 
similar work connected with and incidental to the construction of the road-bed.” Now, the 
- important part of this is this: “ Under the heading of grading, excavation, and foundation-pits 
- for log retaining-cribs other than those used for changing and deflecting the channel of 
_ Stream.” - A.—Yes; anything that was excavated for the purpose of laying a foundation for 
. retaining-cribs should be estimated under the ordinary grading 
. Q.—Charge? A.—Yes, charge. 
Q.—Now, would you let me see that contract of the 23rd September, 1912, please? That is 

-_ the P. Welch contract. What was the figure allowed for grading? A.—Well, it is shown there. 
Q.—aAllowed for that work as grading? A.—Well, it would be whatever it happened— 
whatever the material happened to consist of. 
t Q.—Yes, I see. If it were solid rock? A.—It would be the solid-rock price. 
ae ~Q.—$1.45 solid rock; 55 cents loose rock, and cemented material and hard-pan 50 cents, 
and common excavation 32 cents? A.—Yes. 
2 Q.—Now, if it were a wet foundation it would come under another paragraph, that I will 
- read to you, would it not? Paragraph 39 of Exhibit 98, reading as follows: “ Excavation under 

foundations. Under this head will be included all material excavated for foundation-pits for 
truss bridges, frame trestle bridges, culverts, excavations for foundations for cribs used for the 
a protection of embankments from streams, or for changing or deflecting the channel of streams.” 
ees Y CS: 
3 Q.—That is about half of that paragraph I have read to you? A.—Yes; excavated from a 
bridge foundation or a culvert, or foundations for truss bridges, and so forth. 

Q.—Now, if you were paying for it under that head you would pay for this item in Ph 
contract with P. Welch, paragraph 39, Exhibit 98, excav ation for foundations for truss bridges, 
culverts, excavations for foundations for cribs used for protection of embankments from 
streams, etc., at $8 per cubic foot? A.—Yes. 

Q—That means a wet excavation? A.—It means any excavation for this purpose. 

Q.—For what purpose? A.—For the purpose of forming a foundation for the bridge. 

Q—A foundation for the bridge as per paragraph 39 of Hxhibit 78? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Which I have just read? A.—Yes; it says so plainly enough. 

Q.—Material excavated from foundation-pits? A.—Yes, frame trestle bridges. 

Q.—Culverts? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Excavations for foundations of cribs used for the protection of embankments from 
» streams, etc.? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is, it is a wet foundation as far as cribs are concerned, and any foundation for 
truss bridge, frame trestle bridge, or culvert? A.—Yes, that was the understanding when 
he specification was made. 

Q.—And that will be paid for at the rate of $3 per ate yard? A.—Yes. 

Q—As against 32 cents for the excavation in paragraph 7? A.—Yes. 

Q.—It will be dry foundation for dry cribs? A.—Yes. 
F Q.—Now, very well, we have got that clear. As I said before, you had a discussion with 
the Honourable Mr. Oliver? A.—Yes. 
Q.—On that subject; and he drew to your attention some information that he had that you 
had allowed these dry excavations for cribs—the dry cribs in the grade of the road-bed— 
toa certain large extent at $83 a yard, didn’t he? A.—Yes. 
. ‘ Q.—Was he correct in that accusation or not? A.—Oh, that was not what he spoke about. 
toh allowing excavation in foundation for those retaining-cribs. 
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Q.—Yes, that is what I say—in the ordinary grade of the road? .A.—They are used 
retaining embankments on steep ground. toe ge be ; 
Q.—Well, that is what I understand. Let us get it clear. For instance, you are going ie 
along a side-hill. You have dug the dirt out, and made your road-bed, and some of ‘that dirtjas 
of course, has gone over on the downhill side, making the grade of the road. It is so steep itm 
is necessary to hold up that side of the road-bed by a crib? A.—Yes.~ ‘ah 
Q.—It is necessary to fill that erib with the ordinary dirt? A.—Yes. a 
Q.—He stated to you—did he not tell you that he was informed that you had allowed the a 
digging of those excavations. for those cribs to hold the grade on the side-hill, which he told 
you were extensive, did he not? A.—Yes. > Bs 
Q.—At $3 a yard instead of 32 cents? A.—Well, it would not be instead of 32 cents, put a 
it would be whatever the price was for grading. 4 
Q.—wWell, if it was 32 cents it would be right. 
Mr. Maclean: Who is the “he” that you are referring to? 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Oliver. 
Q.—It would be 32 cents if it were common excavation, and 50 cents if it were hard-pan, “Fi 
and 55 cents if it were loose rock, and $1.45 solid rock? A.—yYes. \ \ 
Q.—And you allowed $38; and he told you that was wrong. Was he correct in his accusa-— 
tion? A.—He was correct, because there was a considerable quantity allowed at that rate; but 
that was a mistake and it should not be that way. ‘ 
ave you ascertained the quantity that has been allowed at $3 a cubic yard instead 
of these lesser prices; in other words, allowed ‘under paragraph 39 of Exhibit 98 instead of — 
paragraph 7 of Exhibit 98? A.—It would be approximately around—or somewhere around at : 
the very outside—between 40,000 and 50,000 yards. a 
Mr. Maclean: Allowed to whom? ’ : 
_ Mr. Taylor: Allowed to Mr. Welch. >» 
Witness: Well, it was allowed to everybody who got an estimate on that part of the work. 4 
Q.—We will come to that later as to that part of it. Now, if it were allowed to Mr. Welch 
at $3 a yard, we will say, and as you say there was from 40,000 to 50,000 yards—well, we will 
take it at 40,000—that would be $120,000? A.—Yes. . " 
Q.—Now, if that were dirt at 32 cents, it would be $12,800 instead of $120,000? A.—Yes. a 
Q.—That is the difference it makes supposing it were taken as dirt. It usually was dirt — 


Q.—H 


too, wasn’t it? 
Q.—Usually it was dirt—just as a matter of recollection—you see, you are excavating dirt | 
on the side of the hill to make your road-bed, and it would naturally be dirt that you would © 
have to make your crib foundation out of? A.—Well, sometimes it would be rock and some-— 
times dirt. | 3 
Q.—I say sometimes it would be dirt, that would take a 32-cent classification ? A.—Yesum 
The wrong price has been applied to that. 2 
Q.—So the difference between that would be the difference between $120,000 and $12,800 2 4 
A.—Yes; that is subject to correction. 3 S 
Q.—That is on the basis of 40,000 yards—you say it is from 40,000 to 50,000? A.—Yes; I 
have not gone over the claim since it was drawn to my notice sufficiently to know just what — 


Q.—Well, when was it Mr. Oliver brought that to your notice? A.—On the 11th or 12th — 
of February. 
Q.—You have had ample time to check that up since. Haven’t you done that?’ 7 AL—=No- tJ 
propose to take the Government engineer along with me and see what it would be fair to do, 
and that is the reason I have not touched it at all. q 
Q.—What Government engineer? A.—The Provincial Government. oe 
Q.—This took place, however, quite a long time ago; and it has been taking place right 
along, hasn’t it? A.—Yes. - 
Q.—During all these years? A.—Yes; it took place some time ago. . 
Q.—Now, what is the reason you wish to introduce the Government engineer into th 
particular mistake for? Why do you want him to come in on it? A.—Well, IT want him to 
satisfied. There are other things to be considered in connection with that also, and there 


be 
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A.—Well, the estimate will show that a lot of it was. a 
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other errors which work out the other way along that part of the line. It is not all one Way, 
by any means. 
Q.—We will deal with that right now. Will you tell me what in your opinion works out 
the other way? A.—Well, there was material assembled and paid for by the contractor; 
and there were a great many wrongful measurements, and they have been deducted from him = 
( after he paid for them; there have been large quantities like that in that same vicinity. ; 
Q.—What for? What was it excavated for and deducted from him wrongfully? A.—It a ! 
was in the ordinary section of the road-bed. ; a 
Q.—I beg your pardon? A.—In forming the road-bed wrong measurements were made by ‘ 
the resident engineer, and these were delivered to the stationman in that way, and they had 
settled on them like that before we discovered the mistake; and they had gone on like this to 
a considerable extent; but then he corrected it as to the yards and as to the classification. 
: Q.—What engineer was that? A.—His name was Lonsberg. 
Q.—Lonsberg. Have you got his cross-sections here? A.—He did not stay long enough 
7 after that. We dismissed him, and he did not have the cross-section sheets made up yet. 
Q.—Who made those up? A.—Stendall, Crysdale & Graham took charge of that work and 
4 straightened_it up. . 
3 , Q.—How did they make up the cross-section sheets? “Did they have the original surveys 
= 
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of the natural lay of the ground before the cut was made? A.—Yes. 2 
Q.—How did they have that data? A.—They had that from Lonsberg. a 
: Q.—They had that from his field-notes? A,—Yes. 
3 Q.—And then they measured up the cut afterwards and made their own cross-sections? 
- -~ A.—Well, where he made his error was giving the distances too far out. The excavation was not 
~ taken where he recorded it to be; and, of course, that was very readily deducted when measur- 
Mg sits UpA 
Q.—That had nothing to do with trestle bridges, had it? That particular error of Lonsberg’s 
: was not for trestle bridges? A.—Well, he had carried it into that; but in all these cases it has 
4 been corrected. 
. Q.—Did he to any appreciable extent carry it into the trestle bridge foundation? A.—I 
only heard of one case, and that was deducted before it was paid: That was the last work 


: he done. 
Q.—Now, yo see, you gave Mr. Oliver a different explanation of this matter in writing? 
A.—Yes. - 


Q.—In typewriting? A.—I gave him the facts. 

Q.—And the explanation you gave him then is not the explanation you give me on oath, 
of this balancing feature? A—No. I just simply had looked it over; I did not tell him 
anything about Lonsberg’s operations. 

Q.—Well, you say that it was an error of his in making the measurements in the cross- 
sections, and now I will read to you what you said to Mr. Oliver? A.—AI] right. 

Q.—This has got some writing on it since, Mr. Chairman, but I am reading the typewritten 

Sa CuI Cs. | 
Mr. Maclean: Just one minute. What is it you propose to put in? 
Mr. Taylor: It is a document which Mr. Callaghan gave to Mr. Oliver on his visit to 


Vancouver. ; 
Mr. Maclean: This is the original document? 3 
Mr. Taylor: Yes: ae 
Mr. Maclean: What exhibit—is that Exhibit 98? > 
Mr. Taylor: The general specifications revised March Ist are 98. a 


The Secretary: Are you going to put those in? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, they will be Exhibit 99. 

Mr. Taylor: Now I will read the typewritten parts. The rest you can see for yourself. 
It is Mr. Oliver’s handwriting on it. This typewritten part reads as follows: ‘“ Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. Statement of quantities on section 3 in work as described below: Mite 
‘excavated from foundations for trestle bridges described as trimming slopes of trestle pits ane 
estimated as grading, 30,863 cubic yards, while under a literal construction of the specifica ions 
it should be estimated as excavation in foundations.” Now, that is your explanation; and here 
comes the charge: “ Material excavated from foundations for retaining-cribs and estimated as 
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- and put in its proper order. I don’t say it was ever done in connection with that particularly, 
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excavation in foundations, 29,075 cubie yards, which under a literal construction of the specifi- 
cations would be estimated as grading.” Now, you see, the first thing I dealt with is the last — 
thing mentioned in this. Then it says: “ Office of Chief Engineer, Vancouver, B.C., February — 
12th, 1917.” What does that refer to? A.—That is beyond Lillooet. Doesn’t it say there 
beyond Lillooet—between Lillooet and Clinton—section 3? . 

Q.—No; just “statement of quantities on section 3.” A.—Well, that is between Lillooet 
and Clinton; but later I find some of the same kind of estimating was doné between Lillooet 
and Squamish, and it made a difference in the estimate, I guess. 

Q.—What I suggest is, Mr. Oliver went to you with a certain charge, and this is what you 
handed to him as an admission and as an explanation? < A.—That is all the evidence I had at 
that time secured. I had not had time then to go into the thing and find out if there was any- 
thing further. 

Q.—But, as far as this document is coneerned, Exhibit 99, you will agree with me that your 
explanation of the offsetting amount—you will see that they are very much the same according 
to this document, 30,863 cubic yards to offset 29,075 cubic yards; your explanation of the 
offsetting amount there is that it was something you estimated as grading, the foundation for 
trestle bridges, when you should have estimated that at $3 a yard? —A. —Well, that is the best 
information I bad at the time I was talking to him. With regard to that whole thing, that was 
the first time I ever noticed it was in that condition. 

Q.—Now you say the thing that was the offsetting matter was this man’s, Series name you 
have given. A.—No. : 

Q.—His cross-sections in the actual road-bed? A.—No, I don’t say that is the offsetting 
matter; but I say it is one of the things that would be considered when this thing is readjusted 


but I say that is one of the other things that would be considered in bringing this estimate into 
its proper order or classification, and its measurements, and what would be necessary to do 
justice to the contractor for what he had paid. 

Q.—You had a very animated conversation with Mr. Oliver, didn’t you, on that occasion I 
referred to? A.—wNo. : 

Q—wWhat is that? I understand that they could hear you talking all over the office, the 
two of you? A.—I don’t think there was anything like that. 

Q. is this: If you did have an animated conversation with him on these charges 
he was making, and on this one in particular, how is it you did not write Mr. Oliver afterwards 
when you found some other explanation—some other offsetting matter—after having already 
given him this document, Exhibit 99? A.—Well, I called on Mr. Oliver later. 

Q.—Did you give him the explanation you are now giving me? A.—No, I did not give him 
that explanation. I told him the time that he was there with me, that the best information I 
could make out of it, or the best understanding I could get of it from the knowledge I had of 
the way that estimate was at that time, that it might have been just such a circumstance as 
that—that somebody had given this excavation and road-beds, and had estimated to offset it by 
retaining the other; but I know now that that is not a fact. 

Q.—I am going now a step farther. I am going to suggest to you that this very yardage 
that you improperly gave to Welch at $3 a yard, when it should have been at the ordinary 
grading price, beginning at 32 cents and running up to $1.45, depending on the material that 
was used—you actually paid the stationman, your sub-contractor, on the grading prices, but 
when it came to Welch you paid at the rate of $3 a yard? A.—That has been done with respect 
to all the “excavation in foundations.” That was requested by the sub-contractors, and the 
classification of the material should be made for them for their convenience in making 
settlements. 

Q.—Well, then, we are at one. We are agreed that the stationman who did this excavating © 
was paid at 32 cents a yard, or 50 cents a yard, or 55 cents, or $1,45, according to the material; 
but when you came to put in a certificate—not for him now, but for P. Welch—you gave it in 
at $3 a yard on the basis of paragraph 39 of Exhibit 98? A.—Anything in connection with the 
bridge foundations, that was correct to do it in that way. 

Q.—That was also true of this erroneously certified crib foundation? A.—Yes, That is 4 
wrong. It should not be that way. é 
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Q.—The very crib foundation you made a mistake in was actually paid at 32 cents a yard 
| and up to $1.45, according to the material? A.—That applied to the bridge foundation also. 
a .Q.—I will come to that next. I was just going to ask you a question on that. The next 
. question I was going to take you on was regarding those bridge foundations that you now 

mention in Exhibit 99—these crib foundations that should have been put in at $3 a yard; asa 

_ matter of fact, you paid for having that work done to the stationman and to the sub-contractor 

as ordinary grading, and not at $3 a yard at all, didn’t you? A.—Certainly. That was the 
contract that was made with these men. I was requested that an estimate would be furnished 

- for settlement with them on a classification basis. 
Q.—In other words, when you were paying the stationmen you were classing it under 

paragraph 7—the grading; and when you were paying Welch you were classifying it under 
paragraph 39, gradings, “ Exeavations in foundations’? A.—Yes. They called it excavations 
in foundations. 

The Chairman: Over what period of time? 

Mr. Taylor: Over the whole work. 

Witness: They were supplied for the work between Squamish and Kelly Lake. 

The Secretary: How did this pass your divisional engineer? A—I don’t know how it got 
past them. They simply misunderstood the specification, or they had not read it carefully; that 
is the only explanation I know of it. 

The Chairman: How did it get past the Government engineer? A.—It must have been the 

4 same way. Any man who will take the profile, and compare the estimate with it, and knows 

| -the physical conditions at the place where this is done, he knows it is impossible to have that 

kind of a classification come in the exeavation for a crib. That is quite plain to anybody. 

i Q—It shows that the Government engineer never cheeked it up with him, didn’t it? 

2 A.—BHyvidently. 

4 Mr. Taylor: I am going to ask you to produce the letter showing that you actually 
instructed your resident and divisional engineers to classify this stuff as “grading,” and you 
turned around afterwards and deliberately classified it at the $3. Now, I want you to produce 
the following letters: Letter dated August 22nd, 1914, from Callaghan to Merriam? A.—I will 
get the letter. rE 

oo Q.—Letter dated September 16th, 1913, the Chief Engineer to Merriam? A.—_Yes. 

. Q.—Letter of October 14th, 1914, Chief Engineer to Crysdale; February 3rd, 1915, Callaghan 

eS to Crysdale; February 17th, 1915, Callaghan to Stoner; September 2nd, 1915, Thomas to 

3 Callaghan; May 9th, 1913, Callaghan to Merriam. Have you got those? 

The Clerk: Have you got the file numbers on those? 

Mr. Taylor: No, I have not got that. How long will it take you to get those? 

The Clerk: I am not sure. 

Mr. Taylor: What have you got to show the actual quantities of such excavation over the 

‘r whole line? Obviously this 29,000 figure that you gave Mr. Oliver was not the correct amount. 

Mr. Maclean: He said that. That was only for section 3. 

Mr. Taylor: I said obviously. 

Witness: Section 2 and section 3 is where this is. Here is a letter that I wrote to Crysdale. 

2 Q.—Is that one of them? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you any other letters? Just check up those letters, because you may have some 

Le more of them. 

Mr. Maclean: This will be Exhibit 100. 

Mr. Taylor: Just a minute, I want to put them in in their order. 

The Secretary: Are you going to get those Exhibits 98 and 99 marked? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, I will have them marked now. 

The Secretary: Yes, you had better. - 

Mr. Maclean: You might as well put this letter in now.. 

a The Secretary: Mr. Bullock says this Exhibit No. 6 was passed around and he did not get 

it back. 

Mr. Maclean: Will you put that letter in now? 

Mr. Taylor: Whilst we are waiting for these exhibits I want to file a new exhibit. It has 
-~ nothing to do with Mr. Callaghan. Mr. Thomas prepared the document, which you requested 
him to do several days ago—namely, a tabulated digest of the progress estimates, showing the 
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tions. You had it down on the notes as the specifications. 
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value of the work done in each section under the different headings, caen as “ engineering, : 
“right-of-way,” “grading,” ~ tunnels,” “bridges and culverts,” “extra work,” and so on and 
so on, and dividing the whole thing up. _ 
Mr. Maclean: Well, what about it; are you putting it in? 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. 
Mr. Maclean: Well, you are not putting that letter in first? : 
Mr. Taylor: No, because there will be several letters later. Apparently this statement will 
be Exhibit 100—the tabulated statement. : 
Mr. Maclean: It is a statement of estimates. 
(Statement marked “ Exhibit 100.”) 
The Secretary: Mr. Maclean, this exhibit 98 is the contract, and not the general specifica- 


Mr. Taylor: No, this is not the contract—this is a mistake. This is the document here. 
Now, this statement is Exhibit 100, and I am going to leave these letters just for a second. 

Mr. Maclean: 98 is the specification. Are these the specifications ? 

Mr. Taylor: They are a substitute for Exhibit 6, which apparently has been lost in some 
way or other. 

Mr. Maclean: For exhibit 6? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 

The Secretary: Mr. Bullock says he passed it round the table and it was not given back 
to him. 

Mr. Maclean: Then. it is a copy of these specifications substituted for Exhibit 6. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. Mr. Callaghan says that that Exhibit 98, which you have in your hands, 
are the general specifications which governed the doing of the work. You see, they were revised 
Mareh ist, 1914. 

Mr. Maclean: 6 was a revised specification? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: That is a revision of 4. 

Mr. Taylor: Apparently 4 and 5. ; 

Mr. Maclean: Was the original of Exhibit 6 produced by the Railw ay Department? 

Mr. Taylor: No, it was produced from you people—by Mr. Tate. At least, that is the 
present supposition, that it is the substitution of 6, and we are not absolutely sure that it is 
the same. : > 

The Secretary: Exhibit 6 was produced by Mr. Tate. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, Mr. Callaghan, we were referring to this excavation and cribs. We will 
just let the letter stand for the moment. Whilst waiting for the letters I want to get this 
amount fixed. I want to get at the magnitude of this thing from this exhibit. I see here, in 
section 1, there was $1,950 worth of excavation crib foundation. In section 2 there was_ 
$67,287.60 worth. In section 8 there was $87,225 worth; a total of $156,462.60. And that is 
for crib foundations alone, and that does not include bridges? A.—But some of this is 
improperly estimated. At the very outside 

Q—Well, I am not dealing with that now. I have no doubt of that. That does not include 
bridges or culverts, which are just below, but the excavation dirt is not in this Exhibit 100 — 
segregated from the other cost. That is correct, isn’t it? There is no segregation of the ~ 
excavation for bridges and culverts? That shows on its face. Now, going back to the grading, 
“Bxcavation crib foundations,” under the heading of grading that I have just read, amounting 
to $156,462.60—what do you say out of that sum is a proper classification? A.— Yes. é - 

Q.—About what proportion of that “ $156,462.60” would you now say would be the proper — 
classification? A.—Oh, I don’t think- 

Q.—That is a classification of 32 cents? A.—Oh, I don’t think, as far as I know at present— 
from what I know to be positive, you see—it would be probably just about $6,000 worth of it. 

Q.—$6,000? A.—Yes, something like that. af, 

Q.—Then there is something like $150,000 of improper crib classification? A. —Something - 
like that. There are some cribs there along the lake a 

Q.—Mr. Chairman, J shall have to ask your attention for a moment. The witness says only 
$6,000 of that was a proper classification, and there was $150,462.60 of an improper classification — 
given at $3 a yard instead of at grading prices? A.—Yes. 7 
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Q.—Just mark that, will you, and send it back to me. Now, that is a big item, you see. Re 
As far as Mr. Oliver was concerned, when he got this matter told him there was only 29,000 ‘8 
yards wrong? A.—I had just got the information of section 3 at that time. me 
Mr. Maclean: Hasn’t he claimed that half a dozen times, that he only knew of section 3 at = 
that time, and did not know of the rest at that time? 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Maclean, I am not through with my question. As far as Mr. Oliver got, 
~ there was only 29,000 yards wrong, and when you discovered $150,000 worth wrong, why didn’t aa 
you write Mr. Oliver and bring it to his attention? A.—TI rang up Mr. Gamble’s office as soon 
_as I was thoroughly satisfied that there was an error in it, and I told him about it. ee 
Q.—When did you tell Mr. Gamble that? A.—Oh, it was possibly a couple of weeks after = 


the Minister was in the office. pes 
 Q—That would be about the end of February, 1917? A.—Something like that. > 
Q.—Did you tell Mr. Gamble you had discovered it was $150,000? A.—Yes. me 
Q.—Wrong classification? A.—Yes, I did. es 


; Q.—Have you corrected any certificates since that time? A.—No. 
: Q.—Issued to P. Welch? A.—I have not made any certificates. 

Q.—Deducting this $150,000? A.—No, I have not. 
3 Q.—Why didn’t you do that? I understood, whenever there was an error found, as you 
5 told us the other day, the next certificate following would contain the deduction? A.—Well, 

there have been no certificates since. 

Q.—Oh, yes, there have been? A.—No, there has been no return made since that time. 
z Q.—Oh, yes; under the “ Loan Act” there has been one made since February, 1917, hasn’t 
a there? A.—No, there has been none. 

Mr. Tate: Not since the first of the year, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, I will see if you are right about that. 

The Chairman: Over what period was this mistake, Mr. Callaghan? A.—It went on for a 
period from some time in June, 1914—June, 1914, rather, that is when it started. These wrong 
classifications started in June, 1914. 

Q.—And kept up until Mr. Oliver found out? A.—Oh, no, no, not at all. It was some time 
in August, 1915—that was the last estimate; in fact, the work was finished there at that time, 
and that was the last one, but it has been in the estimate ever since. 

Q.—It was not adjusted until Mr. Oliver found out about it? A.—Well, it is still in the 
same form. 

Q.—How did he find out about it? A.—TI don’t know. He did not tell me about that. It 
. was somebody he said who brought it to his attention. 

a Mr. Taylor: You are right, Mr. Callaghan. I see a letter of Mr. McIntyre’s is in, the last 
of February, 1917, and it refers to the estimate in December, and that apparently is my error. 

Mr. Maclean: We will let you off this time. 

Mr. Taylor: However, you say you have not had an opportunity of deducting it from any 
Fr subsequent certificate? A—No. 
= ‘Mr. Maclean: No. He made that clear. There have been none issued since. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan, have you found any of those letters I referred to? Just a 
: moment; I will read them over again so you can check them over. 
Mr. Hanes: You state, I understand, that there was deducted a certain amount of yardage 
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é. from P. Welch on that portion which you referred to? A.—Yes. 

3 Q.—How much did you deduct, roughly? A.—24—50,000 yards. : 
a Q—Isn’t it a fact that you allowed more loose rock and hard-pan than heavy rock, so that we 
a after the total figures were deducted there was very little difference? A.—NOo, sir. 

| Q.—1 will ask you, Mr. Callaghan, to have the figures, as they were before, and as they were 

B: changed, produced. 

q Mr. Taylor: I don’t want to leave this (referring to the previous subject-matter of the 


examination) before I get those letters in; we shall be getting the notes mixed up; at the same 
time, I don’t want to wait too long for those letters. ; 

Mr. Hanes: I am asking you one more question, Mr. Callaghan; did you state—you stated 
you put off a certain amount of yardage that you have here—— A.—Here is the statement. 
Q—Mr. Callaghan, you said that you took off a certain amount of yardage? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Did you say that there was no increase made in the | ease rock, solid rock, or ard ae ss 
at that time? A.—I don’t think there was. : 
Q.—Which would almost or partly offset the amount of earth that was deducted? A.—I a 
don’t understand that there was 
Q.—I am asking you, if you know, if there was any of it or not? A.—TI don’t know. 
Q.—As I stated? A.—I could not say whether there was or not; but my understanding is 
that we made the deduction of over 50,000 yards in the quantities that had been paid for. 
Q.—But that is not an answer to my question; when I asked you if there was any hard- 
pan, loose rock, and solid rock to a considerable yardage added which partly offset ‘that 
production, did you state you knew nothing about it? A.—No, I could not say; but that can 
be readily determined from the estimates on that particular portion. 
Mr. Maclean: You might as well put in that statement, 101. 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, I am going to read that. This is Exhibit 101, a statement, now produced 
of Mr. Callaghan’s, dated March 16th, 1917, signed by him as Chief Engineer; and prepared 
for what purpose, Mr. Callaghan? A.—I sent a copy of it to Mr. Maclean. ~ 
Q.—That is, to your counsel? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Is it a correct statement of fact? A.—As far as I know. 
Q.—I will read it, Mr. Callaghan: “ Memo. re estimates, etc., P.G.E. Railway. Regarding 
matters which will require consideration for adjustment when the final estimate is being com- 
piled for rendering final certificate to the general contractor, I would mention the following 
which occur on the work between Squamish and Kelly Lake: Through some misadventure or 
misunderstanding of the specification, a quantity of material excavated in forming the founda- 
tions for retaining-cribs has been estimated as ‘excavation in foundations,’ along with a quan- 
tity of material excavated in forming the foundations of cribs constructed for the purpose of 
protecting the road-bed from streams, or for changing or deflecting the channels of streams. 
The first estimate upon which excavations, foundations, was given for excavations made for 
foundations for retaining-cribs, is June, 1914, McCall and Wilson, sub-contractors, 876 cubic 
yards. Additional quantities of this class of work was estimated in this way in the months of 
August, November. and December, 1914, and in. January, February, June, July, and August, 
1915, when a total of 51,504 cubic yards were returned for retaining-cribs, and cribs used for 
the protection of the road-bed from streams, or for changing or deflecting the channels of 
streams. Of the total mentioned, apparently 40,000 or 50,000 cubic yards have been returned 
in this way under the wrong Classification. 
“Between Lillooet and Clinton 30,863 cubic yards material removed from excavations made 
for foundations for trestle bridges has been returned as grading, while under a literal construc- 
tion of the specifications it might be paid for as ‘excavation in foundations.’ A remeasurement 
and reclassification of Residences 21 and 22 resulted in the following quantities being deducted 
from the estimate after they had been paid for by the contractor :— 
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“On Residency No. 24—25, 598 subic yards of earth excava vation, 25,800 cubic yards of solid 
rock excavation, and 11,938 cubic yards of solid rock overbreak is deducted from the estimate 
after these quantities had been paid for by the contractor. In the reclassification and 
remeasurement of this residency, 9,940 cubic yards of loose rock excavation were added to 
estimate on Residency No. 24. To sum the matter up, between Squamish and Kelly Lake the 
following is a fair representation of what may be——” 

- Mr. Maclean: May be? 
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Mr. Taylor: “ May be overpayments and underpayments to the contractors, and would 
; require adjustments before the final estimate is rendered to the general contractor for this sec- 
7 tion of the work :— 2 
: “Material improperly estimated as excavation in foundation, 
taking outside figures, approximately 50,000 cubic yards, 
. GWEN 3 =. ae rneh ee sae BAe srt catcher oie to esa eiene Shs aealion sea UA rer a Le cho a $150,000 00 
Less payments due if properly classified, approximately...... 30,000 00 


T 


$120,000 00 
Less payment due for material excavated from foundations 
for trestle bridges, 31,154 cubic yards at $3, $93,462, less 
Pei elf Lene UEC AGL Ves ALUCL peesinmecce, stiena etistonsies Gueisreso-sisueeals (ste us.sisue e eer 70,004 09 


$49,995 91 


Less contract price for material deducted from estimate on 
Residencies Nos. 21, 22, and 24 after contractors had paid 
for same. 


Residency No. 24—Harth, 25,598 cubic yards at 32 cents .......... $ 8,180 26 x 
Solid rock overbreak, 11,9385 cubic yards at $1.25 ..........:...... 14,922 50 = 
Solidirock, 25-800 cubie yards at Sido. oe ews cise caees one ans 37,410 00 ; 

S ; $60,512 76 

3 Deduct loose rock added by reclassification, 9,940 cubie yards 

: Bio cen vee ee Phe eth Gideee Liv 5,467 00 

_ | muey $55,045 76 

= (Forward that sum.) 

2 Residency Nos. 21 and 22, quantities deducted from esti- 

4 mate after they had been paid for by the contractor— 
Hard-pan, 5,486 cubic yards at 50 cents ................ 2,718 00 

a Loose rock, 2,943 cubic yards at 55 cents ........ nNeE SEN, cae 1,618 65 

4 Solid rock, 1,040 cubic yards at $1.45 ..............00065 1,508 00 

q Solid rock overbreak, 349 cubic yards at $1.25 .......... 435 25 

: Overhaul, 17,787 cubic yards at 2 cents /.......-....000- 355 74 

E 7,534 44 

4 : Miers 

7 $62,580 20 

E Less amount as overpayment remaining on excavation in 

: ; esata IGT oe Shc, aE Ee Re I tea er 49: 9058 OL 

3 $12,584 29 

q Balance in favour of contractor, $12,584.29. 

‘@ “T will also say that between Squamish and Kelly Lake 98,887 cubic yards of solid rock 


excavation overbreak has been withheld from the contractor’s estimate and not paid for; this 
item at $1.25 per cubic yard, if allowed, would require a payment of $122,983.75. 


a “ Also on Residency No. 19—Loose rock, 859 cubic yards at 55 cents... -§ 472 45 
And solid rock, 396 cubic yards at $1.45 ...........- eee eee eee eee ees 574 20 
"GONE te 2 Fi ee tgs I ea Cb ar Get Re ee $1,046 65 ms 
“Making a total amount for these latter items ‘which, if paid for, would amount to ‘ 2 


$124,030.40. I am not saying that this should be allowed, but mention it to show that if it had 
been allowed no serious objection could be raised about it, and also as indicating the insinuation 
and reports which have been made charging overclassification, etc., is not justified by the facts. 

“From a point about two miles north of Clinton to Fort George most of the material which 
required to be excavated in forming the road-bed was inherently of a very difficult nature, being 
largely composed of indurated clays, boulders in masses, with cemented materials intermixed, 
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z and indurated clay and hard-pan with boulders intermixed; these conditions or the additional te 
[< difficulties due to the severe winter frosts whieh prevailed during the time in which much of 
| this grading was performed made it necessary that special consideration be given in the matter 
of Classification, which has been allowed in estimating much of the work from the vicinity of 
Clinton to Fort George. To do justice to the various contractors and stationmen who carried 
out this work necessitated allowing them a percentage of solid rock, which is the common 
practice to allow under similar conditions on all railways with which I have been connected, 
although making this allowance of solid rock requires varying from a literal construction of 
the specifications. In the case of this Company’s work now under consideration, I believe an 
investigation by eminent engineers, practical and experienced in estimating similar material on 
railway-construction in the mountain regions of the Pacific Slope, will confirm: me in the state- 
ment that, all things considered, any variation from a literal construction of the specifications 
has been done intelligently and with moderation. 

“Chief Engineer's office, March 16th, 1917. Signed, Jno. Callaghan, Chief Engineer.” 

Now, that is prepared, as you say, for your counsel as a brief, showing how you could have 
discharged this error of $120,000, or $150,000, which, you say, is the value of wrongly classified 
stuff, which you fixed as an error of $120,000. You wished to show how you could have squared 
that if you had wanted to, although you don’t want us to believe that you would have done it. 
Do you think that a fair way to explain an error that you have made? A.—No; I think that 
the way to answer the error is to correct it. 

Q—yYes. A.—Certainly. 

Q.—And not to put up an argument like this? We will take one of these things at a time. 
Welch had excavated these foundations for trestle bridges, 31,154 cubic yards, classified as 
grading; as a matter of fact, he paid for them at. grading prices to the stationmen and to the 
sub-contractors? A.—Yes; but I could not help that; that was his contract. 
é Q—Don’t say that you could not help it; I am instructed that your letters directed these 
¥ divisional engineers to show in their estimates that work as grading. A.—I have got a letter 
5) right here now 
: Q.—We will come to these letters all at once. The next thing is overbreak. You say here 
: that you could have given $122,983 more on overbreak. As a matter of fact, overbreak usually 
RS runs about 20 per cent., doesn’t it, in railroad contracting, of the rock removed within the proper 
¥ slopes; that is a good liberal estimate for overbreak, isn’t it? A.—On some work it would run 
be 


that way; but I guess you will remember a case you had yourself where it was €0 per cent., 
, and they were suing the Company for more; you were in that, you remember the case. 
2 ee Q—I don’t remember the details of all the cases I have handled. A.—And these parties 
were allowed more even by the Appeal Court. 

Q.—You are mistaken there. You are referring to Lucich? A.—Yes. 

Q.—wWhat was allowed by the Appeal Court was because you changed the grade of the 
base, the bottom of the grade; you made them go back and“ take out a foot or so extra, and 
the Appeal Court allowed them for it, and nothing else, $1,100—not for overbreaks. Don’t let us 
get into other cases. I am asking you something else—and the Appeal Court disallowed them 
the overbreak of 60 per cent.—the case you are referring to was Lucich. Just the opposite of 
what your statement was when you made it. Isn’t it a fact (you can give evidence, too, as. 
an expert railway engineer) that it is a liberal thing to say in railroad contracting that an 
allowance of 20 per cent. upon the amount actually taken out within the proper slope is a 
good and liberal allowance for overbreak? A.—That would be all right in some cases; it all 
depends on the way the stratas of the rock lays. 

Q—I am saying on the whole construction of a road in British Columbia, isn’t it a 
- liberal allowance on the construction of a road across British Columbia? 
7 The Chairman: That is, on an average. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, 20 per cent., yes. 

Witness: I presume 25 per cent., or something like that. 

Q.—Very well; isn’t it a fact that on this road, when you have checked overbreak, and 
found that you had to do something to stop overbreak, by reason of something that was 
contained in this contract that was made with Welch, you found that your overbreak was 
running 80 per cent. to the rock which had been taken out between the slopes? A.—In some — 
cases; the average allowed between Squamish and Kelly Lake is 20 per cent. a) 
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Q.—No, I mean it was running on an average? A—No, nothing near that for overbreak. 
, Q.—Wasn’t it running on an average between 60 and SO per cent. overbreak? I will put x 
_. it that way. A.—No, it didn’t. In some places it was for a short distance, but that was due : 
to the way the rock way lying. aa 
Q.—And you had to check the overbreak, didn’t you? A—yYes, I took the very strongest 
measures to stop it. 
‘Q.—Didn’t you revise your specifications or something? A—yYes, we revised the 


specifications. 
Q.—It is contained in this contract? A.—We discouraged it as much as we could. ES 
@.—Yes, revised the specifications. And the whole revised specification was made for the i. 


purposes of checking overbreak, wasn’t it? A.—yYes, that was one thing; there were some 
other things also. 
; Q.—Now, why do you in this Exhibit 101 sent to your counsel, answering _this charge, of 
the $120,000 error—why do you pretend to want to include this overbreak in addition to the i % 
liberal amounts already allowed for overbreak? A.—There is no liberal amounts. : 
Mr. Hanes: You have already allowed 100 per cent. in cases, have you not, of overbreak ? 
- A.—I would not be surprised what there would be for some particular overbreaks, where the 
rock was lying in such shape that it slips down into the excavation after it is shot. 
; Q.—For instance, on Seton Lake, you might have 8,000 yards of excavation and 12.000 : 
yards of overbreak; would that be possible? A.—I don’t know of any case like that. 
Mr. Maclean: Is overbreak where they are excavating on a mountain-side, or something 
like that, and. it just falls down from above into your cutting? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: Overbreak is always shown in the cross-sections. A.—If the rock lies in 
that shape, and the road-bed is excavated in here (demonstrating to Mr. Maclean), and it 
takes away the support that is lying in strata in that form, this thing is liable to slip down 
in there; that is unavoidable, and it has to be-paid for. 
Q—For Mr. Maclean’s benefit, and I think the witness will agree with me, I might say 
that it is not all that slides down the mountain that is allowed, you know; there may be a 
-great amount, three times the amount slide down a mountain that is taken out, or ten times 
the amount, but the engineer only allows a certain percentage; we are talking about the 
engineer’s allowance for overbreak, proper allowances, not about all that comes down the 
mountain. A.—Certainly, he would have to be allowed if he used reasonable care in his 
blasting operations. 
Q.—The cross-sections always show the amount of overbreak that is allowed, do they not? 
A.—Yes; and all that we do not allow 
Q.—And also overbreak that you do not allow? A.—That we do not allow. 
, @—Whateyer is within your regular lines of your cross-section, as shown on the cross- 
| section, that is the amount of the overbreak that you allow? A.—Yes. Z 
Q.—And if there is more overbreak than that which is allowed, the cross-sections will show 
it, won’t they? A.—The cross-sections will show the regular excavations as laid down on the 
slope of 14% to 1; 4% horizontal : 
The Secretary: For rock. 
Witness: Yes; made out 1 foot horizontal for 4 feet vertical. 
Mr. Taylor: What is the slope that you specified for this particular railway; in earth a 
certain slope is allowed off the perpendicular, and in loose rock a certain slope is allowed, and : 


e: in solid rock a certain slope; now, what do you allow? A.—It is left to the judgment of the # 
4 engineer whether it may be 1 to 1, or 2 to 1, whatever it is. ee 
2 Q.—lIs it not specified in the Canadian Northern specifications through this country that Ay 


, a certain definite slope is allowed? A.—For solid-rock it may be; but I don’t think for loose 
© rock. 
a Q.—Not loose rock, or earth? A.—No, I don’t think so.’ 
Q.—Or clay? A.—It would not be practicable to do that because in some places the 
slope would stand steeper than others, according to the material. 
Q.—The overbreak is that which goes beyond the authorized slope-line? A.—Yes 
Mr. Taylor: Have all those letters turned up yet? 
Mr. Maclean: Have you finished with that point? 
Mr. Taylor: I want to get the letters in. 
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Mr. Maclean: Yes, I know. -It was for my information you gave me this, showing what | os 
an independent man would be prepared to do to correct this error, and he would allow for all — 
errors there, and instead of it being against the contractor it might be in his favour? A.—Yes. ch he 
They would consider all these, things that are mentioned there. (Referring to Exhibit 101.) 
They would consider everything. They would consider what was adverse to the contractor 


as well as what was favourable. 
Q.—They would consider both those positions if they wanted to do justice? A.—Yes, it 


might be in his favour. : 

Q.—Of course, that is what we are after. A.—He would take out everything that was 
wrong, of course, and make the other allowances. : 

Q.—Of course, he would not look through everything, as with a microscope, and check 
everything. 

Mr. Taylor: $120,000 would not take much of a microscope to see. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Callaghan, I will ask you some questions now, just three or four 
questions. There is still about 150,000 yards of excavation in foundations, for foundations, at 
$3 a yard that has not been discussed here, is there not? A.—There is what? . 

Q.—It has been stated here that there were 150,000 yards of excavating in foundations, - 
paid for at $3 a yard, which we have not been discussing yet? A.—50,000, do you mean ?— 
that we have not been discussing on excavation in foundation ? 

Q.—yYes. A —I don’t remember what it would be. 

Q.—In other words, I will ask it you in this way: Is there not about 190,000 yards of 
it charged to the contractor at $3 a yard? A.—The estimate would show that, what it is. 

Q.—And we have been discussing 50,000 yards of that, approximately? A.—50,000 in these 
retaining-cribs, yes. 

Q.—That leaves a balance of about 150,000 yards at $3 a yard, for which the contractors 
have been paid $450,000? A.—What about it? 

Mr. Maclean: What is the question? 

Mr. Hanes: I will ask Mr. Callaghan the question again. 

Witness: He has full power under the specification, because that is a contract between 
the contractor and the Company. 

Q.—Well, I am asking Mr. Callaghan, then, this: If there is 150,000 yards at $3 a yard, 
that would amount to $450,000, roughly? A.—If it is improperly allowed. z 

Mr. Maclean: 150,000 yards at $3 a yard, that it is improperly allowed; is that the 
question? ce 

Mr. Hanes: No, I am asking him if it has not been paid. A.—At $3 per yard. 

Mr. Hanes: It would be about $450,000? A.—Sure. 

Q.—Isn’t it a fact that the price, taking the average that is given for this—isn’t it a fact that 
the average price for this excavating, including earth, and hard-pan, loose rock, and heayy rock, 
would average from 60 to 75 cents a yard, what is paid,.the actual cost, what is paid to the 
stationmen or the sub-contractors? A.—Possibly. 

Q—That would be, at 60 cents a yard, it would cost $90,000, then, to take it out? 
A.—Possibly. : 

Q.—Against the amount that has been mentioned, $450,000? A—That is not for me to say. 

Q.—Well, I am just asking you, if that is not what it would cost, if that is not the fact. 

Mr. Maclean: I just don’t understand Mr. Hanes’s question; what is Mr. Hanes driving at? @ 

Witness: Well, he thinks that we should not have allowed him what he was entitled to under 
the contract; that is what he is claiming. ae 

Mr. Hanes: I am asking you if those facts and figures are approximately correct? A.—The: 
estimate would be about there, somewhere. : 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan, we were dealing with these crib excavations, and I have two 
letters I want to read. Will you produce a letter 19th May, 1913? 

Mr. Maclean: That is Exhibit 102, is it? A.—No, unless you want it; I will read it. 

Mr. Maclean: What are you going to produce now? 

Mr. Taylor: This is a letter to Mr. Merriam, May 9th, 1913. Mr. Merriam, Divisional 
Engineer, Lillooet. ‘Drax Srr,—I mote on the estimates turned in by Residency No. 22 the = 
yardage, excavations in foundations, has been divided between loose rock and solid rock. This. 
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is unnecessary, and I would be glad if in future you would have such excavations shown as one 
quantity.—Yours truly, Chief Eng.” 

Q.—Why is that, Mr. Callaghan? A.—That would be proper if it was excavation in founda- 
tion. Of course, if they had something else that didn’t belong in excavation in foundation, why 
it would not be allowed. 

Q.—Why would you classify loose rock and solid rock as one quantity? A.—Because the 
sub-contractor required it to be classified in that way for the settlement. That is the reason. 
Q.—Well, you say loose rock is allowed for at 50 cents and solid rock $1.45? A.—yYes. 

Q.—That is almost three times as much? A—P. Welch let his excavation in foundation 
on the classification basis, as I understand, to the sub-contractors, and requested that classifi- 
cation be made of it, and it was done in that way, so that settlement could be made; that 
would be the reason, when it was estimated. 

Q.—It may be my fault, but I cannot see why you would want those two quantities turned 
in to you as one quantity. A—That is the reason. 

Q.—You would certainly have to know at your head office, when you settled with P. Welch, 
how much was loose rock and how much was heavy rock, and still you went and turned it in as 
one quantity? A.—There would be some letters which show something else; that letter may 
have been written before we got the request to classify it. That letter may have been written 
before we got the request to classify this excavation in foundation for the sub-contractors, so 


that settlement could be made there. 


- Q.—Do you say, Mr. Callaghan, that you were not bound to protect yourself; you had to 
depend on the data you got from your engineers in the field? Now, they sent in simply one 
quantity ; how could you then settle with Welch except on a solid rock basis, which would be 
two or three times the amount? A.—If-it was excavation in foundation, there was a flat price 
for it; that didn’t need to be classified, because if it was we would simply have to consolidate 
it. It refers to the settlement with the sub-contractor; that is the reason it was classified. 

Q.—The next letter is February 3rd, 1915, which I will also read into the notes; sent 
by Mr. Callaghan to C. R. Crysdale. It reads as follows: “February 8rd, 1915. Mr. GC. R. 
Crysdale, Divisional Engineer, Lillooet, B.C. DEAR Sir,—Regarding the estimate on excavation 
in foundations for sub-contractors, you will notice from section 43 of the specifications that all 
the conditions of section 26 apply to excavations in foundations; and section 26 shows that 
there (is) has to be several classes of material which will be paid for according to the contract 
prices for the several classes; and in the case of bridge excavation, or any other similar excayva- 
tion, for which the work is being done on a classification basis, the prices of the various 
classifications will be found in the work just the same; that is, including grading the road-bed, 
earth, hard-pan, loose rock, solid rock, and excavations beyond the base and slope as specified.— 
Yours truly, J. CarnaGHANn.” A.—Yes. 

@.—There is a letter, the opposite of what I last read. A.—If it was being done on a elassi- 
fication basis, that is the way the contractors were doing it.” 

Mr. Hanes: I will ask you a few questions; did you not state, with reference to this 
150,000 yards, that you were paying for them at $3 a yard, and you said that was without getting 
bids, and other things? A.—Yes. 

Q.—I will ask you again, in that letter—don’t you state in that letter that you are going to 
pay $3 a yard for the various classifications instead of $3 a yard for the heavy rock? A.—yYou 
will find a letter before this, and you will then see why it was written that way. It must be 
a letter written to me asking me as to this feature of it, when he was classifying excavation in 
foundation which he had to do to enable the sub-contractor to get settlement; he had to do it; 
he asked me if there would be overbreak and the various other things; if that occurred, I told 
him certainly that there was, if he was classifying it, it would be estimated on the Classification 
basis. If you get the specifications and look at section 48, you will find that is in connection 
with excavation in foundation. 

Mr. Taylor: I find that I have the original of the letter that I read; Mr. Callaghan gave it 
to me, and I can file it. That will be Exhibit 102; that is the letter of 3rd February, 1915. 

Witness: Regarding the estimated excavation in foundation for the sub-contractors, that is 
what had to be done, because that way they had their contract on the basis of the classification. 

The Secretary: Do you consider it the usual railway engineering practice to make one 


- classification with a sub-contractor and another for the main contractor? A.—If the sub- 
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contractor has his estimate for his contract on a different basis to what the general contractor 
has, he has to make a settlement with him, which has to be done. P. Welch had this contract, 
and he had a flat price, but he let it out to his sub-contractors at a classification rate, earth, 
loose rock, solid rock, hard-pan, whatever it had to be; and, of course, he could make a settle- 
ment with them on the classification basis. : 

The Chairman: How do you mean, P. Welch had a flat rate? 

Witness: He had a flat price; it didn’t make any difference what the material was, in the 
excavation in foundation, it was a flat price; “excavation in foundation’ was a flat price; it 
didn’t make any difference whether it was earth, solid rock, or anything ; it was the same price 
to P. Welch. But he let this work to the sub-contractor for that kind of thing; he made earth, 
loose rock, solid rock, and hard-pan to each man, so that they could effect a settlement with 
P. Welch. 

Mr. Hall: Why was the contract changed in the intervals of those two letters; I take it_ 
they are absolutely opposite—those two letters which were read. Why was that change made? 
A—Some excavations in foundations came in to the office, I presume, on the estimate, classified 
excavations in foundations. Then, of course, if it was excavation, properly ‘“ excavation in 
foundation,” you see, we would get, that would apply to P. Welch’s estimate. We didn’t 
get the sub-contractor’s estimates in that form. We got P. Welch’s 

Mr. Hall: I do not think you quite understand my question; what I want to know is, 
when these directly opposite instructions were given in connection with those two letters, what 
took place between them to cause the contradiction? A—Well, the only explanation that I can 
give for that letter is that some exeavation in foundation 

Q.—It is the contradiction between them that I would like to know about. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, go on. 

Witness: The first one saying that he didn’t need to classify, that may have been also— 
mage that letter might have been written before the arrangement for classifying with the sub-contractor 
y had been asked of him. ‘ 
ay? Mr. Hall: You are just guessing now, then, as to what happened? A.—Yes; I don’t know— 
id I would have to refer to the date of that letter and to the dates of the other letters to see how 
this thing came about; but I know that if the material was properly excavation in foundation, 
if that there would not be any classification, or it would be put under the heading regardless of 
: what it is. 

Q.—The point I am asking you about now is whether you can give me any explanation of 
it? A.—That is the only explanation; the only explanation I see is that the date was wrong; 
supposing that this material was properly excavation in feundation, it could not be classified. 

Mr. Maclean: One is for the contractor and the other is for the sub-contractor? A,—For 
the sub-contractor it has to be classified. ; 

Mr, Hall: That is not the explanation that I want: I quite understand that; these letters 

i were to the divisional engineers and resident engineers, with instructions; isn’t that so, Mt. 
yor, | Taylor, you have them there? 
Mr. Taylor: J. C. signed both of them, yes. 

Mr. Maclean: But that doesn’t ‘settle anything; they were using his name in the office 
right along. 

Witness: Very often, any letter that needed to be sent out. 

Mr. Maclean: Have you got that letter to which this is a reply? A.—The matter is plain | 
enough to me, that the material came in there, and estimated under the classification, and also — 
is under the heading of excavation in foundation, and the first thing they would do in the office, 
oN whoever was compiling the estimates, sent out a letter that he need not do that. 

Mr. Taylor: September 16th, 1918—that goes back. We will take another letter 
Mr. Maclean: That is a letter from whom—3rd February, 19157?) : 
“4 Mr. Taylor: J. Calaghan to Mr. Crysdale. Now I will have to read one into the notes. 4 
4 September 16th, 1918; that is some time before, you will see. Dictated by “H”; signed “ Chief _ 
; 


Engineer,” but dictated by “H.” “Mr. H. M. Merriam, Divisional Engineer. Mr. C. R. Crys- 
dale, Assistant Hngineer, Cheakamus. DEAR Sir,—Further to my letter of July 26th in regard — 
to advising Mr. Welch’s office of the classification of material excavated in foundations. Will you | 
please in future forward me each month, together with the estimates, a statement showing ; 
quantities and classifications of all excavation in foundation. This will not be shown on he 
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estimate, but will be made out on a Separate sheet. You will require, of course, the items 
of such quantities, showing the Stationing ’—just written in pencil— and sub-contractors’ 
names ’—continuing in type—‘at the various points of work. I should also be glad if you 
could, if possible, let me have a similar statement covering all the material which has already 
been excavated from the foundations.—Yours truly, Chief Engineer.” Dictated by ‘“ H.” 

Mr. Maclean: That is the same thing. 

Witness: That is for the sub-contractors’ settlement. 

Mr. Taylor: That is September 15th, 1913. There is another letter following it in order of 
date which I will read—October 14th, 1914—and I will read it into the notes. The Chief 
Engineer—he does not appear to have dictated it—to C. R. Crysdale, Divisional Engineer, 
Cheakamus, B.C., October 14th, 1914. “Drar Str,—Referring to September estimates for 
Residency No. 12, please note I have transferred the items, loose rock 145 cubie yards, and 
solid rock 822 cubie yards appearing in exeavation-work in foundations, to loose rock and 
heavy rock, grading quantities respectively, making totals of the latter as follows :— 


CLAUS TANS! Goh BEN SI any Say ek SO OR SA ace bg a IS A 76,785 

ET aN GR GEE e ae ON Roo ually ee A aR a ON a a 59,287 

LESUVESD EN RE: eR iS yy Shee P02 i ws A) a tea TSR aa OG Oa 17,498 

OLICee hence (thi Tian Tet One yet ea eae kk ge els ar aN, 97,234 

UBB SUC UE 2 glee Oe Ty 2! Dna) 2s nd ji Ca aa A a OER 87,100 

§ DCL MN 0S UR (ce 10,134 


“According to our grading specification, excavation -in foundation-pits for log retaining- 
cribs, other than those used for changing or deflecting the channels of streams, would be included 
with ordinary grading items.” That is the error we are dealing with. A.—That is the way I 
wanted to have them do it, 

Mr. Maclean: What is that—October 14th, 1914? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. This letter shows exactly what you intended with regard to that $120,000 
error? A.—Yes; that is it exactly. 

Q.—The next letter is August 22nd, 1915; Bxhibit 103; 22nd August, 1915—hard to say 
whether this is 1915 or 1914; I think it is 1915; I will have you see it after. 

Mr. Maclean: 1915 or 1914, query. 

Mr. Taylor: It is apparently the chief engineer’s letter, but it has not “ Chief Eng.” on the 
bottom. 

Mr. Maclean: Why is it “apparently ”? 

Mr. Taylor: It is produced from his file. “Mr. H. M. Merriam, Divisional Engineer, 
Lillooet, B.C. Drar Str—Martin Welch was in here this morning explaining the way you are 
estimating the excavation, which he does for foundations, for log retaining-ecribs, stating that 

_ you stake these out with a vertical, or probably %4 to 1 slope, and then when you estimate the 
_work after he has completed the excavation for the portion that comes within his limits of the 
_% to 1 slope, or vertical slope, or whatever it has been staked from, is estimated to him as 
material in foundations, and classified, while for the portion of the excavation that comes from 
beyond the theoretical slope, from which it was staked, you estimate as common excavation—” 
earth. You see that applies to the log retaining-cribs; that is, this case. Continuing: “I could 
not quite understand what Martin Welch was driving at, and I am not quite certain yet that he 
_ is correct in his contention, as it does not seem likely you would not know how to estimate this 
class of excavation, in view of the specifications which you have covering this kind of work. 
_ If you will read over these specifications, you would see that material excavated for foundations Me 
_ for retaining-cribs is included in the same class of work as if the excavation was done for the 
ordinary section of the road-bed.” 

Mr. Maclean: Exactly. 

F Mr. Taylor: Continuing: “The specifications are plain enough in this respect, as they show 
. that the only class of crib-work for which the excavation would be estimated as material taken 
from foundations .would be cribs used for changing or diverting channels or streams. Yours 
truly.” .That is your contention ? 

_ Mr. Maclean: Emphasizes one feature again. There are two other letters that should go in. 
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Mr. Maclean: What exhibits are those? 

Mr. Taylor: That is 104 and 105; 104 is September 2nd, 1915. 

Mr. Maclean: Yes; whose is it? 

Mr. Taylor: R. D. Thomas to Jobn Callaghan, Engineer. “ Thank you for the information 
contained in your letter of the 31st ult. in regard to classification of Residencies 23 and 24. 
I have gone very fully into all the details that enter into the July estimate, and I think I have 
satisfied Mr. Gamble that the figures are correct. He showed me a memo. of the 9th, a carbon 
copy, of the last voucher in favour of Mr. Welch that I had to go to very great length in 
explaining. For your information, I beg to advise that we do not deduct the 10 per cent. from 
each item, but from the value of the work as a whole. There were no figures in the estimate 
exactly corresponding with those in the memo., and because my statement did not show separately 
$10,203.39, reclassification, and $34,560.52 for overhaul of bridge material as shown on your 
memo., plus the percentage, he could not be satisfied. He also told me that: you assured him | 
there was no such amount chargeable to excavation on section 2 as appeared in my statement, 
and that made it harder to explain to him. Mr. Gamble always argued that so much work was 
not done during the month the returns cover, instead of accepting, as the estimate shows so 
clearly, that the value of the work returned for the month is the difference between the total 
value of work done and the value of work previously estimated and paid for.” - 

Mr. Maclean: That is, the Railway Company deducted 10 per cent. from these prices, 
estimates? A.—They are supposed to hold back 10 per cent. until the work is finished. 

Mr. Taylor: Exhibit No. 105 is September 7th, Callaghan to Thomas ; September 7th, 1915. 
“Replying to yours of the 2nd re estimate on section 2, I have no recollection of giving Mr. 
Gamble any assurances such as you have mentioned. I simply gave him facts in regard to the 
matter in the form of a copy of our estimate sheet as rendered to you, something which you 
probably could have given him yourself, and thus have made the matter clearer to him.—Yours 
iraly. Je O8.” : 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Callaghan, you stated in that letter that you wrote to Mr. Merriam, that 
if that letter had been followed that error would never occur; I understood: you to say that? — 
A:—Yes. a 

Q.—When you received that—when you had that discussion with Mr. Merriam, did you have 
those estimates changed so that it would be classified properly? A.—I wrote him that letter; 8 
that is all I did about it. | 4 

Q.—Is it not a fact that he had the estimates changed? A.—TI do not think so; the estimates 
will show; but I do not think he had put any of them under excavation in foundation at the — 
time he wrote that letter; in fact, it was Crysdale that came along later, I believe, and put it 
in as excavation in foundation. ; ; 

(Q.—Now, I may not have made myself clear; you stated that if that letter had been followed — 
to Mr. Merriam, that this error would not have occurred? A.—Yes; if the specifications in any . 
direction that I ever gave had been followed, there would not have been any such error in the 
estimate at all. : 

- Mr. Taylor: Did the error occur in the regime of Mr. Merriam or Mr. Crysdale? A.—I 
believe it was Mr. Crysdale. 4 

Mr. Hanes: Then, you had this correspondence with Mr. Merriam over this matter, did you — 
not? A.—Yes. “a 

Q.—Then, isn’t it a fact that the estimates were changed so that this deduction would be © 
made, this proper deduction at that time—I am asking you now of your knowledge? A.—Is - 
don’t know that there was any excavation in foundation. There may have been excavation; I 
believe there was, right at that particular time that. that letter was written, yes, there was. 

Q.—There was excavation for the crib foundations, properly classified at the very time when 
that letter was written, on section 1. I think, at least? A.—On section 1, which I have discovered 4y 
by looking back over the estimates. . \ 

Q.—Were there not some of the estimates in which the figures are changed, or rubbed out ; 
and changed? A.—Well, no; that would be something new to me if they have been rubbed out. 
in the estimate. eye) 

Mr. Maclean: Are you asking whether anything has been rubbed out or changed? 

Mr. Hanes: 1 am asking him . 

Witness: It certainly was not at my instigation. 
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Mr. Hanes: I will ask you again, are those figures not partly changed to correspond with 
your books on the matter at that time, by Mr. Merriam in that office? A.—That TI would not 
really know. 

Mr. Maclean: Wait a moment, Mr. Hanes; have you anything to base that statement. on? 

Mr. Hanes: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Maclean: Would you produce it to us? 

Mr. Hanes: I am asking these questions. 

Mr. Maclean: It might as well be cleared up while we are at it. 

Mr. Hanes: Just what I am going to do; I am just asking a few simple and easy questions. 
and I-do not wish to be interrupted in this examination, I will try and find out myself. 

Mr. Maclean: We want to get it as we go along; if there is anything like that, bring it out 
at any time and have it investigated. 

Mr. Hanes: Are you finished? 

Mr. Maclean: I have finished, yes. 

Mr. Hanes: I was asking you, Mr. Callaghan, if you know that the figures were changed 
on the estimates at that time to correspond with your ideas? A.—No; I don’t know that there 
were any figures changed, no. 

Q.—Well, do you know, then, that these figures were changed back again when you found 
that that payment would interfere with Mr. Welch’s estimate? A.—No. 

Q.—To that extent? A.—No, sir; there was nothing whatever of that kind done at my 
suggestion, or knowledge either. 

Mr. Hall: When was your attention first drawn to this error, Mr. Callaghan? A —When 
Mr. McIntyre came into the office and told me that—this was last February—I hadn’t known 
this, condition existed in the estimates. 

The Chairman: Do you think that condition could have happened on the Grand Trunk 
Pacific? A.—I suppose it might happen on any road. 

Q.—Could it have happened, and got by a Government engineer, or anybody else, the system 
they had on the Grand Trunk Pacific? A.—I don’t think it could, because they kept engineers, 
resident engineers, out on the work. 

Q.—The Government kept up an inspection of the work? A.—yYes. 

Mr. Hall: If they had had a resident engineer out on the work here, it is improbable that 
anything like that could have happened? 

The Secretary: I don’t understand how it got past the resident engineers. 

Witness: I don’t understand, either, why Mr. Crysdale put it in that way; it was certainly 
never at any suggestion of mine, and I was very far away from thinking anything like that 
being done. It would very easily have passed me, because it was the last thing that I was 
expecting to see; I was not expecting to see it. It is something so plain when once a person’s 
attention is drawn to it; and with the place where this was done, they would know that it was 
impossible, because that condition would not exist there. The thing is so plain when your atten- 
tion is drawn to it. And when the estimate is referred to the place where it is alleged to be done, 
it becomes quite plain that it could not be done. 

The Chairman: If you had been looking out for it, it could have been guarded against? 
» A.—Well, they could, certainly; if they made mistakes, any man would naturally go over it 
A very earefully and refer it to the place where the work was alleged to be done, and he would 
see whether it was possible. 

Mr. Maclean: They would be checked up before the final estimate was given? A.—They 
would be checked up; this thing would come in before the final estimates in the matter. 

Mr. Taylor: That seems to me an important matter that Mr. Hanes was dealing with. In 
the first place, we have not got the estimates that came out of your oflice files, while we have 
those from the Department of Railways; but we have not the estimates from your office or Mr. 
Tate’s office. A.—They are all here. 

Q.—I will ask for the production of all of them. I want those from Callaghan’s office first. 
What month is that Martin Welch letter; where he says he could not understand what Martin 
Welch was driving at? 

Mr. Maclean: That will be 103, then, I suppose? 

Mr. Taylor: Do you produce the estimates from your office where the details are shown on 
the estimates ; we want all the list produced, the whole works? 
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Mr. Maclean: Yes; here is another one we want. f 
Witness (referring to document produced by Mr. Maclean) : And my reply to it. 
Mr. Maclean: That will be Exhibit 106. 

Mr. Taylor: You want the whole thing filed, do you? 

Mr. Maclean: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Exhibit 106 will be C. R. Crysdale to J. Callaghan, dated December 24th, 1915.- 
“Vancouver, December 24th, 1915. | Chief Engineer, Vancouver, B.C. DEAR Sir,—Further to 
letter of 22nd inst. re December estimates, you will note on bridging estimate, Residency 12, 
a minus estimate, piling, on delivery; this occurs by reason of 4,315 L.F. piling transferred 
from the Lillooet River Bridge to the Fraser River Bridge. On Residency 19, grading, you will — 
note an estimate, 5,723 cubic yards of solid rock, in favour of P. Welch. This covers rock 
borrow, taken out by S. Lappano & Co., for which I note Mr. Merriam gave an estimate, but 
it, until now, had only been covered by crib-fill and riprap on the Fraser River Bridge estimate. 
Inasmuch as this material had to be taken out in skips, and practically hand-laid in the piers, 
it would seem to me that it should be estimated as so much excavation in addition to crib-fill 
or riprap. I understand that part of this borrow-pit was used to widen the embankment at the 
station-site at Lillooet—Yours truly, CryspALE, Divisional Engineer.” Do you want me to file 
the next one, I suppose? 

Mr. Maclean: Read the reply to it. 

Mr. Taylor: Exhibit 107, that is: 

Mr. Maclean: I thought you put them all in together. : 

Mr. Taylor: Ll am reading them in their order. Exhibit 107. “January 6th, 1916. Mr. 
Crysdale, Divisional Engineer, Lillooet, B.C. Drar Sir,—Referring to your letter of December 
24th re estimate for that month, has the expense for hauling piling from the Lillooet River 
Bridge to the Fraser River Bridge been estimated? With respect to Residency No. 19 and the 
estimate that should be given for work in connection with riprap and crib-filling at the Fraser 
River Bridge, will say that any that was used for that purpose would only be paid for once 
under the head in which it was used. The specifications do not say anything about paying for 
it twice in case it should happen to be necessary to be handled by a skip or any other means 
that was needed to get it to the place required. If any rock excavation was used in widening 
the embankment at the station-grounds, it should be removed and your cross-section notes should 
show where it was placed. It would have been just as well if you had taken this matter up 
with me in the office and saved this correspondence. Simply estimate that work according to 
specifications, and I am satisfied you understand how to do it that way. Yours truly.” And 
108 is the next one. Lillooet, January 17th, 1916; Crysdale to Callaghan. “John Callaghan, 
Esq., Chief Eng., Vancouver. Dear Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 6th inst., would state 
that the expense of hauling piles from Lillooet River Bridge to Fraser River Bridge has been 
estimated as ‘overhaul on construction material, over four miles’ beyond end of steel, which 
was then at head house, Seton Lake.—Yours truly, C. R. CryspaLe, Divisional Engineer.” 

Q.—Mr. Callaghan, just for the information of the Committee ; these appear to be signed 
by the divisional engineer and the resident engineer. Did you make up a new one in your 
office; you made up one which you sent to the Government, of course, which is new; did you 
make up one for your own files?) A—No, I think that is the only one; we have everything 
filed. There is another form of sub-contractor’s estimate also. 

Q.—Will you explain that? A—A form for the sub-contractors’ estimates. 

Q.—You have a lot of estimates? A.—yYes. 

Q.—We can return to that matter to-morrow morning, after it has been looked into. 

The Chairman: Do you want those exhibits in before we close? 

Mr. Taylor: I will try and finish with Mr. Callaghan before the end of to-morrow morning’s 4 
session, if I can. 

Mr. Maclean: I suppose you can glance over those now, and see which you want out, before 
we adjourn. (Referring to estimates.) “a 

Mr. Taylor: I am asking Mr. Hanes to do so. | \ 

: fe these sub-contractors’ estimates, that is what you call them, would be Exhibit 
wha 

The Secretary: 109. ‘ \ 
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Mr. Taylor: What is the meaning of sub-contractors’ estimates; how do you get to make 
those out; what are they made out for? A.—They are made up for the sub-contractors’ settle- 
ments, for the general contractor. 

Q.—Why not send him the duplicate of the other estimate signed by your divisional 
engineer and your resident engineer? A.—Well, these will be signed by the divisional engineer 
also; he makes them up also; the divisional engineer makes them up. 

@.—The ones that I have here do not seem to be signed by any person; some of them are, 
some not. 

Mr. Maclean: Now, are those the estimates in which there was some sort of a suggestion, 
that there were some figures rubbed out? 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Hanes made some remark along that line, and Mr. Hanes will no doubt, 
in fairness to Mr. Callaghan, look after that matter, and possibly take the matter up with 
Mr. Callaghan to-morrow morning. Some are signed and some are not; a few are—I might 
Say, rather, or some. 

Witness: I don’t think any of them have been signed by me. 

Mr. Taylor: No, I don’t think so. Some are signed simply by the divisional engineer, and 
some both by the divisional engineer and the resident engineer; and some not at all. How do 
you explain that? A.—It would look as if they turned them in without signing them; that is 
the way that happened. 

Q.—Not signed, sent in to the office? A.—Maybe the man did not require him to sign 
them. 

The Secretary: Were they not required to be signed? A.—I wanted them to sign all; but 

4 in some cases, where the copy was left, they didn’t get him to sign it. 

Mr. Taylor: When you made up the estimates for the sub-contractors, if Welch were paying 
for excavations in foundations for trestles and bridges on a grading price, then you would 
show the quantities for Welch’s information on those particular estimates? A.—Yes; that 
would be in the general classifications. 

Q.—In the classifications? A.—Yes. 

Q—And that will be one reason why you need a different estimate from the sub-contractor 
than the one you need? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The same as you have already explained? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Hanes: Before we adjourn, I will ask Mr. Callaghan to look over these estimates 
and refer to the estimates at this particular time, and look up the matter I haye referred to; 
I do not wish to do it myself, and I will ask Mr. Callaghan. 

Witness: Look up the matter of what? 

Mr. Hanes: Look over the estimates that were in your office at this particular time when 
you wrote the letter to Mr. Merriam, and look up the questions I referred to regarding the 
change. 

Witness: That was in August, 1914; August 22nd, 1914. 

Mr. Maclean: You said you were not sure, 1914 or 1915; might make sure of that. 

Witness: It would be August 22nd, Cos apparently. 

Mr. Taylor: August, 1914. 

' Mr. Maclean: That is, August, 1914, and not 1915. 
The Chairman: We adjourn then until 10 to-morrow morning. 
Inquiry adjourned to 10 a.m. of the following day, Tuesday, March 27th, 1917. 


TWELFTH SESSION. 
TUESDAY, March 27th, 1917. 

a Meeting called to order at 10.15 a.m. 
Examination of Mr. Callaghan resumed. 
Mr. Taylor: I would like Mr. Hanes to ask Mr. Callaghan a few questions upon a subject- 
i. matter in reference to which I think he can handle it better than I can. 

Mr. Hanes: I think, last evening, Mr. Callaghan, you said that there was an overpayment 
made by Mr. P. Welch to Mr. Lonsberg? A.—Mr. Lonsberg overestimated the amount that was 
~. in the work. 
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Q.—Lonsberg overestimated the amount? A.—Yes. We 
Q.—To the extent of how many yards, did you state? aa was: 50,000. 
Q.—50,000? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Well, in making the adjustment, how do you claim that you deducted 82,000 yards 
of earth, and then added about 4,000 yards of. hard-pan, and 12,000 or 18,000 yards of loose 
rock, and 17,002 of solid rock? A.—No, I have not got the details of that general deduction 
that took place. De 

. Q.—That is the amount; how much was overpaid; does it show? A.—yYes; it is the 
number of yards that I turned in here yesterday: evening. 

Q.—What was the amount? A add them up, and you will have the papers in 
here as an exhibit. That goes on fot three months; 25,598 cubic yards of earth; solid rock, 
overbreak, 11,938; and solid rock, 25,800; that is in addition to the 9,940 yards of loose rock; 
9,940 yards of loose rock in the classification; and the general result was 501,000 yards of a 
deduction in addition to the 24. You can prove that from P. Welch’s books, of course. 

Q.—What was your total deduction in yardage; you stated here, overpaid for 50,000 yards; 
I will ask you what your deduction was of earth, for instance? A.— 25,598. 

Q.—You state there was not 82,000 yards of earth deducted? A.—Deducted? 

Q.—Yes. A.—This is all. I can give you, the general result of that measurement; this is 
what the estimates showed—the actual amount was, anyway—and it had been paid for; if 
any of that work had not been paid for, it was not put in here. 

Q.—Well, what I am asking you just now, do you know A.—I was informed at one 
time that there was 83,000 yards, or something like that, actually deducted from this estimate 
in yards. 

Q:—Well, I will ask you now, then, do you know whether 83,000 yards was deducted or 
not—82,000 yards; do you know personally? A.—No, only what I have been told. 
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Mr. Hanes: Well, I won’t take up any more time now, Mr. Chairman; we can go into that 


later. : 
Mr. Maclean: I want to understand this: I understand Lonsberg overcharged a certain 
number of yards? A.—He overestimated. 


Q.—Well, he got paid for that, did he? A.—He estimated, and the stationmen, they were 

paid. 
; Q.—The stationmen were paid? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Was he paid? A.—Lonsberg was the engineer. 

Q.—Oh, I see; he was the engineer? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then, that was afterwards rectified? A—That was afterwards rectified. 

Q.—And you deducted that amount? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you had it rectified? A.—Yes; this is the general result, in regard to what was 
actually paid. i 

Q.—If you had let it go on, P. Welch would have been getting paid on work that had 
not been done? A.—Yes. 


Ae Q.—And P. Welch had paid the sub-contractors? A.—He had paid the stationmen to that 
x amount before we deducted it; all this had been paid for. 

ie ; ; Mr. Hanes: Now, before we leave that question, Mr. Callaghan, I will ask you once more, 
Si) though, if Mr. Lonsberg was overpaid approximately 52,000 yards, in making the settlement, 
‘oa could you deduct more yardage than he was overpaid, ho matter what the classification was; 
a could you, for instance, deduct 52,000? A.—yYes; the only way that would happen, in case it 
w had not yet been paid for; if it had not yet been paid for, then I would not be able to do so. 


Q.—I am speaking of the records, of the estimates? A.—This is exactly what was paid — 
for. ‘ ; 
Q.—Well, I am speaking of the estimates that were turned in? A.—We can turn up the 

estimates and find it. But he had the gross amount that he had overestimated; whether it 

was paid for or not, we got that. 

Q.—Well, I am speaking of the estimates, the 50,000; in making the adjustment, could 

you deduct 52,000 yards all in one quantity, in one classification, if there was only 50,000 

yards overpayments of the total? A.—The only way it could happen, in case the material | 
yi had not yet been paid for; but that was my information. The estimates will show that; — ; 
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“they are still in existence, and it can be shown whether that is true or not; but that was 


my information. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, we will go into this a little later, into the real figures. 

Mr. Taylor: I want to deal with surfacing, and the specification affecting that matter is 
Exhibit No. 7?. A.—Surfacing? 

Q.—Exhibit No. 7; that is, track-laying and surfacing. There are three paragraphs—five 
paragraphs that might be read. These are 158 to 162, ‘both inclusive. The important one 
is 159. 

“158. The track will be surfaced with materials obtained from the side, or surfaced and 
ballasted with train-hauled material as directed. 

“159. Surfacing, A. Will include all work of procuring surfacing material from side-ditches, 
or other places, where allowed, putting under the track, surfacing, lining, and all other work 
incident to the preparation of the track for operation, where fidtetial for surfacing is obtained 
from the side. 

“160. Surfacing, B. Will include the cost of all train-hauled material under the track. 
surfacing line, and all other work incident to the preparation of the track for operation, where 
surfacing is done with train-hauled material. 

“161. Ballasting will include the loading, and hauling alongside of the track, and trans- 
portation of all material hauled by train for the purpose of surfacing the track. 

“162. Surfacing or ballasting must be done strictly in conformity with the standard plans.” 

Now, the original contract on that subject provided for certain prices which have been 
changed since. ‘ Side-surfacing, $700 a mile.” 

Mr. Maclean: Are those the originals? 

Mr. Taylor: “ Side-surfacing, $700 per mile; surfacing train-hauled, per cubic yard, 50 cents.” 
Those are the two things which are in that original contract of 23rd September, 1912, from which 
I have just read. I may be mistaken, but I see no price for ballasting; but on November 30th, 
1915, and this is an important date, attached to Exhibit 3 and as a part thereof—namely, the 
contract of P. Welch with the Company dated the 23rd of September, 1912, is the letter of John 
W. Stewart to John Callaghan, varying the contract dated November 20th, 1915, reading as 
follows :— 

“November 20th, 1915. John Callaghan, Esq., Chief Eng., etc. -Referring to the contract 
for surfacing and ballasting, in order that there will be no misunderstanding or inconsistency 
with respect to the schedule of prices and the specifications governing the work, I have decided 
to amend the contract as follows: Surfacing A, $700 per mile; surfacing B, $700 per mile; 
ballasting, 50 cents per cubic yard.—Yours truly, J. W. Srewart, President, Vancouver. 

“Amendment to contract dated 23rd September, 1912, accepted.—P. Wetcu, Contractor.” 

Now we are digressing here for just a minute. 

Mr. Maclean: Is that signed by P. Welch, Contractor? 

Mr. Taylor: Signed “P. Welch, Contractor”; signed, his own signature. Just digressing 
for a second, that letter, as it turns out now, is an absolute farce, on the face of it. J. W. 
Stewart had a third interest in the contract that he was amending ; did you know that at the 
time? A.—Of course, I knew that the question of this ; 

Q.—Did you know that, at the time, that John W. Stewart, who signed this as president 
of the Railway Company, was making a new contract changing the prices in the contract of 
23rd September, 1912, for himself, with himself? 

Mr. Maclean: Both of them signed it. 

Witness: No, I didn’t know that; I never knew that. 

Mr. Taylor: They both signed it, and it is an absolute furce, when each of them had a 
one-third interest in it. A.—I never knew anything about the transaction between Welch & 
Stewart until I heard it in this room. 

Q.—We have been making a little digression—now I want to produce the letter of Mr. Tate 
to Mr. Callaghan, about this date, claiming that you were paying for surfacing twice in your 
estimates? A.—Mr. Tate, do you say? 

Mr. Maclean: Do you know what the date of the letter is? 

Mr. Taylor: It would be about the date of the amendment to this contract; it would be 
immediately afterwards, just immediately or before this day. 20th November, 1915. I want 
Mr. Callaghan’s letter to Mr. Tate, and Mr. Tate’s letter to Mr. Callaghan, and Mr. Tate’s letter 


breach of the specifications—I don’t say there was a breach. A.—Mr. Tate apparently considered 
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to P. Welch or any person else on that subject. Now, in the original contract the train-haul, 
50 cents, that is there may, I suppose, be called ballasting, train-haul, 50 cents. I will read 
again section 159 and ask you for your explanation ; 159 of Exhibit 7—namely, the specifications — 
for track-laying and ‘surfacing: “ 159, Surfacing, A. Will include all work of procuring sur- 
facing material from side-ditehés, or other places, where allowed, putting under the track, 
surfacing, lining, and all other work incident to the preparation of the track for operation, 
where material for surfacing is obtained from the side.” Now, isn’t that a perfectly clear 
definition ; that you can take side-surfacing from the side of the road-bed, which means to make 
a completed road, ready for operation; why, it is surfacing from the side of the road-bed, and 
you don’t get any train-haul at all? A.—TIf the material at the side is suitable for that purpose 


‘ 


it is used. 
Q.—You could not use clay? A.—It is not suitable. 
Q.—Whatever is said there, it means, wherever it is suitable; wherever the surfacing 
material at the side of the road-bed is suitable for surfacing, then you have no train-haul at 
all; you have no object to train-haul at all? A.—There are cases where the banks might be 
too narrow to borrow your surfacing material, so that it is impossible to do it in that way, then 
you would have to haul your own material to widen the bank; you would lose the support of 
the bank if you took it away; you cannot always do that, by any means. 
Q—I will put it this way: Whenever the material on the side of the road-bed is suitable 
and the local conditions are adaptable, then you have no haul for surfacing material; would not 
have a train-haul? A.—Well, we would not; if there was sufficient of it that could be obtained, 
we surely would not: but I think that the conditions along that line will show that that is not 
the case, 
Q.—Very well, we will assume that three-quarters of the material on the side of the track 
was suitable; that is, you could get three-quarters of the necessary material for surfacing from 
the side of the track, and one-quarter of the material you had to train-haul; how did you 
actually pay P. Welch for that? A.—Well, that is not the case; that is not the case along the 
line. 
Q.—Well, I am instructed; I may be in error in my instructions, but I am instructed it is 
the case. A—The way to determine that is to look at it; the work is there and it can be seen. 
Q.—Well, we are in this room, and we have to get along the best we can, and I don’t see 
why we should go and look at something that you can just as well speak of. 
Mr. Maclean: Give my learned friend’ those photographs, and let him see that line—— 
Mr. Taylor: Now, just a moment, Mr. Maclean; please; you had a correspondence with Mr. 
Tate on that very subject, didn’t you? A.—yYes: 
Q—And he protested that you were paying Welch twice, that you were paying him $700 
a mile for surfacing, and then-you were paying him 50 cents a cubic yard for train-haul or 
ballasting besides, didn’t he? A—Those are always two items in connection with track-laying, 
ballasting, and surfacing. ‘Those are the Canadian Pacific specifications that we have got, and 
T have been working with them for years, and they are interpreted there in that way. 
Q.—I am not complaining about the specifications, but I am complaining about the alleged 


it the other way, and it was brought to the notice of Mr. Stewart, and so he put it beyond any 
question whatever; that would be the: reason they amended them. 

Q.—In bringing it to the notice of Mr. Stewart, Welch & HONE Ae were one, as admitted now? 
A,—Yes. 

Q.—And it would not have the effect that it had once. Now, getting beyond that, we have 
to get to the actual root of the matter; we have a specification here that is surely as plain as 
the nose’on a man’s face. Now, isn’t it a fact that you in some instances, and contrary to the 
protests of Mr. Tate, paid $700 for side-surfacing where the material was taken from the side, 
and over identically the same area you allowed train-haul at 50 cents a cubic yard? A.—Where 
there was a train-haul, certainly. 

Q—Then you should not have allowed the whole $700 a mile for the side-surfacing 
A.—Oh, it was surfaced either on train-haul or surfacing material at hand. 
; Q.—But you should not have allowed the whole $700 a mile for the side-surfacing where 
it didn’t do the trick? A.—Oh, yes. ; 


‘ 
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Q.—You allowed him the whole $700 a mile, and at the same time allowed him the train- 
haul at the rate of 50 cents per cubic yard? A.—Oh, yes; that is according to the specifications. 

Q.—Well, if there is enough side-surfacing to do the work; why should you pay him at $700 
a mile and also allow train-haul? A.—That $700 is the total sum paid for surfacing. 

Q.—It goes by the mile, not by the yard? A.—$700 a mile, no matter how the material is 
obtained, at $700 a mile for the surfacing. 

Q.—If he could get enough of that surfacing at that particular location, why didn’t you 
reduce the $700 a mile and make up the difference by train-haul at 50 cents a cubic yard? A.— 
It would be made up with train-haul if there was not enough. 

Q.—I am instructed that $700 a mile didn’t do ‘the trick? A.—Oh; yes; the surfacizg was 
_done either by train-haul material or from the side. 

Q—Why pay for side-surfacing if there was not enough material on the side for the 
purpose? A.—You haul material from other places where you have not enough at hand, and 
you get paid train-haul for doing that. Then, when you have got the material to the place, 
you are paid $700 a mile for surfacing with it; $G00 a mile must be paid regardless of how the 
material is obtained. 

Q.—And that is your point? A.—Yes. 

The Chairman: Is it $700 a mile if you have a train-haul and also if you get the material 
from the side? A.—It is just the same if it is obtained by train-haul, but you add to it the 
50 cents a yard for train-hauling. 

Mr. Hall: Is that under the first specification? A.—Under the first specification. 

Q.—Is it the same all the way through? A.—Yes; that is the amendment of the first 

7 specification. 

Mr. Hanes: I am going to ask Mr. Callaghan for a cross-section; have you got the cross- 
section? I asked you if you would supply eross-sections of your standard railway; will you 
file one? A.—Cross-sections of the standard railway? 

Q.—Showing the ballasting and the track. 

Mr. Maclean: What standard railway? 

Mr.-Hanes: Of his standard railway, of the standard for the P.G.E.R. A—We have not 
got that. 

Q.—You state you do not have any standard? A.—No, we have no standard plan. 

Q.—Will you make a sketch for the Committee showing what you require in the line of: 
track-laying and ballasting, and showing the subgrade; will you make a sketch showing those 

things? 

Mr. Taylor: Cross-section is that? A—The amount of ballasting would all depend on 
the subgrade. If the subgrade was formed of gravel or of rock, the lift would not be as much 
as it would in case it would be clay, so there would be less gravel hauled where the rock was 
subgrade than if it was of clay or any other similar material. 

Q—I understand that you have no cross-section showing the establishment of your 
standard of surfacing, and track-laying, and ballasting? A—No, we have not. 

‘Q.—You never did employ one? A.—Never made any standard. 

Q.—But you can draw a cross-section, can you, for the benefit of this Committee, showing 
what your standard actually was in the work on this road? A.—It varies with the subgrade, 
and the amount of lift, according to the condition of the subgrade. If the subgrade was of a 
dry and stony nature—well, there would be oily a small amount of gravel hauled on it; the 
amount would be small. - 

Q.—You know, as a matter of fact, that the C.P.R. and other roads of importance on this 
continent employ a standard cross-section to show the standard of their surfacing, ballasting, 
and track-laying? A.—They do just the same as we do; if they have a dry subgrade, they 
put a small amount of ballast on it; but if they have a poor subgrade, they put more ballast 
on it; it would be wasting money to have the train-haul if they have the proper subgrade. 

Mr. Maclean: It sounds like common sense as well. 

4 Witness: It is no use wasting money on something that is already well-seasoned and dry. 

Mr. Taylor: We will return to where I was before; you were saying then that you would 

z, pay for the surfacing no matter where the material came from, whether it came from the side 
or by train-haul? A.—Yes. 
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< Q.—I am referring now to section 160 of Exhibit 7—wait till I read it, please; don’t 


interfere with me, please. _ 
Mr. Maclean: Let me understand that; he doesn’t pay for hauling if he gets the material 


)) eright there; but he pays the $700 a mile. 
' Mr. Taylor: Certainly, that’ is right. You pay for erie? no matter where the 


material comes from. 
Mr. Maclean: It may be a little open to iivconetrn enon: that is all; may give a wrong 


ie impression on one’s mind. 
Mr. Taylor: No. I will repeat—$700 a mile is paid for surfacing, no matter where the 


material comes from? A.—Yes. 
Q.—If you get it from the side, it is $700; and if you hauled it there by train, it is $700? 


A.—That is the total. 

Q.—But if it is hauled there by train, it is also paid for at the rae of 50 cents a cubic 
yard for hauling?. A.—That is it, 50 cents a yard for hauling material. 

Q.—Very well; in that connection,: F »want to read section 160 of section 7, which is 
surfacing, B: “Surfacing will include the cost of all train-hauled material under the track, 
surfacing line, and all other work incident to the preparation of the track for operation, where 
surfacing is done with train-hauled material”? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You see, that does not pay for the haul? A.—After, you pay for the hauling; but 
you pay for the surfacing, $700 a mile. F 

Q.—That would certainly be paid in this case? A.—Yes. 

_Q.—Did Mr. Tate take exception to it? A.—Yes, he apparently did. 

Q.—I think we should have his letters, and then we will get this clear, probably. 

Mr. Maclean: You say Mr. Tate was wrong, do you? A.—I think he was wrong. 
Mr. Taylor: Of course, I understand that. A.— According to that specification, that has 

ti been in use for years. 
Mr. Hanes: Before we go into this any Partner. IT asked Mr. Callaghan a minute ago if 
f he would make a sketch of a cross-section; I wish that to be prepared. A.—Of the road-bed? 
Q.—I wish to have it now, just a rough sketch so that we can discuss this intelligently? 
A.—The road-bed is finished in different widths. 
~ Q.—Well, make a section and a cut, and a section and a ae A.—It is narrower in some 


' sections than it is in others. 
ie Q.—Well, make one for rock-cut, and earth-eut, and ordinary rock section? A.—Above the 
road-bed I think it would be 12 feet. : 7 


Mr. Taylor: Let me look at those letters while you are doing that. A.—Beg pardon? 
(Question repeated.) A.—No letter here from Mr. Tate. 
(Mr. Thomas intimated that the correspondence was generally in his own name. ) 
Mr. Taylor (to Mr. Tate): Is that your recollection, Mr. Tate, that you wrote a letter? 
(Mr. Tate.) Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: I would like to get Mr. Tate’s letter. 
Mr. Maclean (referring to drawing made by witness) : What is this? 
Witness: That is a rough sketch of a cross- -section. 
Mr. Taylor: A cross-section? A.—Not drawn to a scale, but a guess. 
- Q—Dealing with this cross-section of yours, I will file it now—109, I think it is. 
. Mr. Maclean: This is 110. 
Mr. Taylor: This is 110 then, Mr. Secretary. 
Mr. Hall: It is 110 according to my note, Mr. Taylor. 
- Mr. Taylor: I will return to it in a second. I think I can make this clear to the gentlemen 


j of the Committee. 'The original contract has been changed by letter; therefore there must have 
v; been some necessity, I would think. That necessity, I suggest to you, Mr. Callaghan, arises in 
i this way: In the original contract of the 28rd of September, where the prices are given, it reads 
_ as follows: “Said surfacing, per mile, $700; surfacing, train-haul, cubic yard, 50 cents.” Now, 


that seems very clear, when you do it by side-surfacing, you get $700; if you do the surfacing 
by train-haul, that includes the train-haul and the surfacing, per-cubic yard, 50 cents. The 
next item is traiu-haul, bridge-filling, including the necessary trestles and filling, 50 cents a 
cubic yard. When you go to build your bridges, you dump your earth, or shovel your earth, — 
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load it, take it down to the place—that is, haul it, dump it, and build your trestles for the 
purpose of dumping it, and you make the fill, and that is only 50 cents? A.—yYes. 

(.—It was necessary to make the change of November 20th, 1915, and correspondence ensued, 
which is attached to Exhibit No. 8, to contract with P. Welch; this is the amendment which 
was signed by Mr. Stewart and also by P. Welch, which I have already read, dated November 
20th; 1915. 

Now we will read the correspondence on that subject showing what the contentions were. 
Exhibit 111, dated October 15th, 1915. “R. D. Thomas, Secretary-Treasurer, to John Callaghan. 
Referring to the September estimate, you will notice that the surfacing on section 2 is costing 
nearly $1,500 per mile. We have to date paid for side-surfacing 124.65 miles of track, and for 
train-hauled surfacing, 201,970 cubic yards, which, at 2,200 cubic yards per mile, is equivalent 
to 91.8 miles of track surfaced, or a total of 216.45 miles of fully surfaced track. We have laid 
on this section 128.45 miles of track.’ Will you please explain where this large difference of 
S8.2 miles of surfaced track comes in? It would appear very much that this amount charged 
to surfacing is really train-hauled filling.” : 

Now, you replied to Mr. Thomas on October 27th, 1915, by Exhibit 112. “ October 27th, 
1915. Mr. R. D. Thomas, Secretary-Treasurer, Victoria, B.C. Derar Sir,—Replying to your 
letter of October 15th ve surfacing and ballasting, will say that surfacing and ballasting are 
two different items of expense. You will know there are specifications for track-laying, sections 
159, 160, and 161. There is surfacing A, with material: removed from: the side-ditches or 
other places where allowed; and surfacing B, which adds to the cost of surfacing, with train- 
hauled material and ballasting, which includes loading, hauling, and unloading alongside of 
track, and transportation of material hauled by train for the purpose of surfacing the track. 
As to whether material hauled for-use in surfacing the track should be estimated as train- 
haul filling, or ballasting, I do not see that it makes any difference to the Company as far as 
the cost’ is concerned. Yours truly.” 

Now, there is your contention that under the specifications you are entitled to the train- 
haul in addition to the $700 per mile, but you will remember that the contract which contains 
those two items. that I have just read, side-surfacing $700, and surfacing train-haul 50 cents 
gives you simply the power to settle the specification consistently with that contraect—that 
eontract which is Exhibit 3, I think, 23rd September, 1912, and which says: ‘ Furnish and 
build the said line of railway ready for operation in accordance with the standard of con- 
struction required by section 7 of the agreement of 10th February, 1912. The specification to 
be settled between the contractor and the chief engineer of the Company within the time 
required by the said agreement for that purpose,” ete. 

That contract fixes the surfacing itself; you were to prepare specification to comply, of 
course, with the contract. Instead of that you prepared specification that you now rely upon, 
that gives you the ballasting as well as the surfacing. That is your position, Exhibit 112. 

No. 118 is a letter from Mr. R. D. Thomas of November 5th, 1915, to. Mr. Callaghan, Chief 
Engineer. ‘I have your letter of the 27th ult., in reply to mine of the 15th. Upon receipt of 
same, I took the matter up with the vice-president and general counsel for his interpretation 
of the specifications, which are, of course, an integral part of the contract, and he stated as 
follows: ‘In order to put the construction upon section 160 of the specification as expressed 
in your letter, it would be necessary to eliminate from section 160 the concluding two lines; 
that is to say, the cost of surfacing, lining, and all other work incident to the preparation of 
the track for operation, where surfacing is done with train-hauled materials. In other words, 
you are construing sections 159 and 160 cumulatively; that is to say, you are applying section 
160 to haulage alone, including track loading and unloading, whereas it is clearly intended to 
apply to all the work embraced in section 159, as well as the haulage of the material. Where 
an allowance is made under section 160, it includes everything covered by the marginal note, 
and no allowance should be made for anything further under section 159. Section 159 relates 
to all operations incident to surfacing where there is no train-haul. Section 160 embraces 
everything that is in 159 plus train-haul, and the language in each section is perfectly explicit. 
Will you please, therefore us 

That ends the quotation-mark; that is Mr. Tate’s idea of it. Mr. Thomas continued: ‘ Will 
you, please, therefore, in pursuance of the above ruling, mike the proper adjustments in the 
next monthly estimate, and in the meantime I shall be obliged if you will advise me the 


amount of the overestimate which for the 88.2 miles has per mile of the $15,000, $61,740.—Yours 
truly, R. D. Tuomas.” ‘That is November 5th. 
The Chairman: What is the year? 
Mr. Taylor: 1915. November 5th, Exhibit 114. You replied to Mr. Thomas as follows: 
*“ November 8th, 1915. Mr. R. D. ‘Thomas, Secretary-Treasurer. DEAR Sir,—Replying to your 
letter of the 5th inst., with further reference to estimating ballasting and surfacing, will say 
that I took this matter up with the president, and he instructs that the works * (the president, 
ir that is Mr. John R. Stewart) “that the work is now estimated according to the specification, 
and no change will be made in the estimate along the lines which you have mentioned. I may 
say that I have been estimating work under identical specifications for many years previously 
to this, and they are quite clear to me, and I do not agree with your suggested application 
of them. Section 159, surfacing A, states plainly that it includes the cost of procuring surface 
material, ete., ete., and the work incident to the preparation of the track for operation. 
“ Section 160, surfacing B, does not include the cost of procuring the surfacing material; it 
only includes the cost of putting surfacing material under the track, etc., etc.” 
(Those et ceterze are in the letter; I am reading the letter, not skipping anything.) 
“ Section 161, ballasting, includes the cost of procuring material, and depositing it on the 
side of the track to be used under section 160, or otherwise, as the Company may require. 
Yours truly.” 
Mr. Maclean: 161; is he depositing it? 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. There again I referred to J. W. Stewart; you took his ruling, too, 
apparently at the time you did not know of this letter that has' been produced before this 
Committee, showing that Mr. Stewart had just as much interest as P. Welch in that contract? 
A.—No, I didn’t know anything about it. 
Q.—You thought he was a bona- fide president of the Company, making a bona-fide ruling 
as to the Company, with respect to an independent contractor, P. Welch, didn’t you? A.—Oh, 
yes, certainly. 
Q.—And you didn’t know that the farce that now exists existed then? 
Mr. Maclean: No farce about it at all. 
The Chairman: Mr. Callaghan, when this dispute was on, the Government at that time were 
paying out these moneys out of trust funds; you knew that, didn’t you? A.—Oh, yes. 
Q.—Was the Government consulted? A.—Not to my knowledge; I don’t know that they 
were. 
Q.—Was the Government engineer consulted as to what classification he ought to put on it? 
A.—No, I did not have anything to do about that; I did not hear anything about him. 
Q—They didn’t bother their heads about it then? A.—Not that I know of.. 
Q.—I suppose, if they had been showing great interest in this matter they would probably 
ne have been consulted, wouldn’t they? A.—Well, they knew how much track was laid, of course, 
A and what the estimates for the surfacing were. 
Bi Q.—In the matter between the railway companies and the contractor, P. Welch, if there was 


ft a dispute as to the classification, and the Government of the Province were paying all the money 
ay out of trust funds to meet these expenses, why were not the Government consulted about this? 
vi A.—I don’t know why they were not. 

4" The Secretary: There was really no inspection at all? A.—Oh, there was inspection, many 
ie inspections. 

m Q.—But they could not have been checked up with the estimates at all? A.—I think, as far 
* na as I am concerned, I think that the estimates were right under that specification. 

ys The Chairman: I am -not questioning that at all, but what I am asking is that there was. 


a dispute on apparently in which the parties that were concerned was the Company and the 
_contractor. A.—yYes. ; 
y Mr. Taylor: It really comes to this, Mr. Callaghan: that you had the key to the public 
chest, through these estimates that you put into the Government, after Mr. Stewart got through 
with fixing the prices in the contract; that was about the size of it, wasn’t it? Your estimates 
: opened the public chest; there was the key to it; no check on it at all, no person had it in his © 
‘Pae pocket except you; that is about the size of it isn’t it? , 

Mr. Pooley: It would be passed by Mr. Gamble, I suppose? A.—Yes. Mr. Gamble went _ 
over them many times. ' ie 
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The Chairman: We have had all that about Mr. Gamble before; was Mr. Gamble concerned 
about those classifications, that is what I am getting at? A—To my knowledge, he never 
mentioned it. 

Q.—It appears a case where Mr. Stewart, the president of the Company and the associate 
of the contractor, settled, apparently finally, the question of this classification, and Mr. Gamble 
was supposed to be representing the Government, and he was supposed to be the guardian of 
those trust funds; I want to Enow how much concern it was of his? A.—I suppose that is for 
him to say. ; 

Q.—As far as you know, there was no investigation on the part of the Government? A.—As 
far as I know, he took the estimates. 

Mr. Taylor: The next letter is Exhibit 115. November 11th, 1915. “Mr. Thomas to Mr. 
Callaghan. DEAR Srir,—I note your letter of the Sth instant in reply to mine of the 5th. It 
seems clear to me that what you are classifying as ‘surfacing train-hauled,’ which is defined in 
section 160 of the specifications, is really ballasting defined in section 161, and that the price 
in the contract for surfacing train-hauled should be applied to ballasting. The contract will 
require amending in that respect. I presume, as it does not make any difference to the Company 
as far as the cost is concerned, the president will authorize the switching in the contract of the 
price for surfacing train-haul to ballasting. Will you. please obtain a letter from him to this 
effect ; and have it accepted by Mr. Welch and sent me to be attached to the original contract.— 
Yours truly, R. D. THomas, Sec.-Treasurer.” Now, there is a very peculiar statement there. I 
will read it to you again: “I presume, as it does not make any difference to the Company so far 
as the cost is concerned, the president will authorize the switching in the contract of the price 
for surfacing train-haul to ballasting.’ I suppose, Mr. Thomas had better answer what he 
means there, but apparently it was perfectly understood that it didn’t make any difference what 
it cost the P.G.H., so long as it satisfied Foley, Welch & Stewart; what did you understand by 
that part of the letter, it did not matter what it cost the P.G.E., or what it would cost the 
Government? A.—I don’t know as I understood anything in particular about it. 

Q.—Well, you read that letter, I presume? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you read what it said, ‘so far as the cost is concerned, it does not make any differ- 
ence to the Company”? A.—Yes. 

Q.—*‘ The President will authorize the switching in the contract of surfacing bhatns haul to 
ballasting.” That he will authorize the paying of 50 cents a cubie yard, in addition to the 
$700 a mile, whether he was right or wrong? A.—No, that is not et it means. Apparently 
it means that if the material was hauled by train there would be no price for surfacing; that 
is what he meant. 

Q.—What does he mean when he says that he presumes it does not make any difference 
to the Company so far as the cost is concerned, and the president will authorize the switching 
in the contract. It did not require any switching in the contract as it existed in order to 
enable you to get the prices which were required? A.—Well, I never considered that it 
required any amendment whatever. 

Q.—It would require switching—what did you take from that? A.—I never considered it. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, the next thing that occurred, Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman: Those letters are being marked, are they? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. The next thing is the letter of November 20th, 1915, which I will mark 
as 116, although it is now attached as a part of Exhibit 3, the original contract. You already 
have that, November 20th, 1915, where J. W. Stewart signed it as president; it is in blank, 
116 is in blank. It is the changed contract, with Stewart’s name, and Welch’s acceptance 
on it. I have already read it. If you will authorize me, Mr. Chairman, it can go down on 
the notes, and I will put the same signatures on it that are on the original that we have filed 
as a part of Hxhibit 3. That, I now see, is unnecessary, because there is an original also 
attached to this number of letters. You will mark also 116, so that there will be two 116’s; 
probably I had better make the copy 116a.. The answer to the situation is that they make the 
situation themselves; they changed the contract on behalf of themselves. 

The next letter is 22nd November, 1915. Exhibit No. 117. “Mr. Callaghan to Thomas. 
Replying to yours of November 11th re surfacing and ballasting, herewith I send you two copies 
of letter received from the Company in regard to this.” 
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Exhibit 118. “Chief Engineer to Mr. Thomas. November 25th, 1915. Will you kindly 
return me both copies of letter which I sent you on the 22nd inst., signed by Stewart, and 
also in regard to amending the contract in connection with surfacing. We notice that the price 
for surfacing is set at $750 per mile, but it was clearly understood that the price was to be 
the same as on the original contract, this being $700. It is obvious that the price for the track- 
laying has been inserted here in error. I will have a new letter drawn up, on receipt of papers, 
and return it to you as soon as possible—Yours truly, Chief Eng.” 

Mr. Maclean: What is the date of that? A.—That is dictated by “ H.” 

Mr. Taylor: That is November 25th, 1915. - 4 

Mr. Maclean: From whom to whom? 

Mr. Taylor: From Mr. Callaghan to Mr. Thomas. The next is Pxhibit 119. ‘‘ November 
2sth, 1915. Mr. Thomas to Mr. Callaghan. As requested in your letter of the 5th inst., I 
return herewith the enclosures. Regarding the contract prices for ballasting, as the specifica- 
tions are now understood here, after your explanation of same, the prices for ballasting include 
the entire cost of the material distributed along the track. The price for surfacing B includes 
the cost of putting under surfacing and lining of the track, with train-haul of material.” 

The next letter is Exhibit 120. 29th November, 1915. Mr. Callaghan to Thomas. Reading 
as follows: “Referring to my letter of the 25th inst., and yours of the 26th, I now enclose 
herein letter from the president with regard to amending the contract in connection with sur- 
facing.” 

The next is Exhibit 121. January 26th. Thomas to Calldghan. “I return you herewith 
copy of December estimate, together with copies of October estimate. I also enclose a copy 
of communication giving effect to the December amount, and changing from train-haul to 
ballasting in accordance with our recent correspondence. In further estimates please show 
balance in view of the present entry.” 

Now return to this sketch and the cross-sections of the road-bed, Exhibit 110. 

Mr. Maclean: Just wait a minute, Mr. Taylor; in connection with this thing there are 
three letters here—I would like to put them in—showing that this matter was up before Mr. 
Gamble and passed by him. 

Mr. Taylor: You might hand them in to the Secretary. 

Mr. Maclean: The first one will be 11th November, 1912. ‘That will be Exhibit 122. Mr. 
Gamble to Mr. Tate. Exhibit 122. “Dar Sim,—I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 4th 
inst., covering schedule of prices attached to the contract. Advising that the P.G.E.R. contract 
has been let to contractor, P. Welch. This will be treated confidentially as desired. I may 
point out that the value of ballasting has been omitted, unless it is included-in the item sur- 
facing train-haul.—Yours truly, F.C. Gamble.” 

Mr. Taylor: I would like to have Mr. Tate’s letter of the 4th inst. ‘4th November, 1912, 
Mr. Tate to Mr. Gamble.” 
Mr. Maclean: Hxhibit 123 will be the letter of November 4th, 1912, from Tate to Gamble. 

Mr. Taylor: With enclosure. 

Mr. Maclean: What is the enclosure? 

(Mr. Thomas: List of price.) 

The Chairman: What was the outcome of this thing, Mr. Taylor; was Mr. Stewart’s final 
interpretation accepted? 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Stewart did better than that. He changed the contract, so that the 
interpretation would go with it. They didn’t take the trouble of interpreting it; they changed 
the contract; that was the best way of doing it. 

Mr. Maclean: 124 will be a letter of the 18th December, 1912. 

Mr. Taylor: Just a moment, Mr. Maclean; the next letter is 128. November 4th, 1912. 
Tate to Gamble. Reading as follows: ‘“‘ Confidential. F. C. Gamble, Chief Eng., Department 
of Railways, Victoria, B.C. Dear Str—I herewith beg to hand you confidentially the prices at 
which the work of constructing the P.G.E.R. has been let to the contractor, Mr. P. Welch.— 
Yours truly, Vice-President.” We have sent for the enclosure from the Department. 

The next letter will be December 18th, 1912. Mr. Tate io P. Welch. ‘ Referring to my 
letter of the 4th inst., enclosing letter from Chief Hng. Gamble regarding the weight of rails, 
T beg to remind you that I am still waiting for your reply. f would also remind you that my 
letter of the 12th, enclosing copy of a letter from him with reference to surfacing train-haul, is: 
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also without any reply. I would like to write Mr. Gamble an answer to inquiries on this point 
as early as possible.” That is, the vice-president of the Company is asking P. Welch, the 
contractor, as to the prices. 

The Chairman: Does not that letter show what was said to Mr. Gamble? 


Mr. Taylor: I would like to have a copy of the letter that was enclosed to P. Welch; — 


it says: “I am enclosing copy of letter from Mr. Gamble asking if ballasting is included in 
surfaced train-haul.” 

Mr. Maclean: That is already on the file. 

Mr. Taylor: That is Exhibit 122. What other letter did you want? 

Mr. Maclean: The next one will be a letter of 10th February, 1913, to Mr. Tate. “We 
have finally secured a reply from Mr. Welch with reference to the question raised as outlined 
in your communication of December 18th. And he may now be advised that the prices indi- 
cated in our contract for the surfacing covers material from under the track and sides. Our 
price per cubic yard includes all material hauled _by train.” 

Mr. Taylor: That is Exhibit 125. Then Mr. Welch’s letter to the vice-president of the 
Company. P. Welch, per HE. F. White. ‘“ We have finally secured instructions, on February 
10th, from Mr. P. Welch with reference to the questions raised by Mr. Gamble as outlined in 
your letter of December 18th. He may now be advised that the price indicated in our contract 
for the side-surfacing covers material put under the track and taken from the side of the 
embankment. Our price per cubic yard for train-haul includes all materials hauled by the train, 
in addition to the price per mile for side-surfacing.”’ 

Mr. Maclean: That is in answer to our previous letter of the 11th of November. 

Mr. Taylor: You will understand, Mr. Chairman, that this is Welch’s ruling as to his own 
contract with the vice-president of the Company, with whom he had the contract. “We have 
finally secured instructions from Mr. P. Welch with reference to the questions raised by Mr. 
Gamble as outlined in your communication of. December 18th.” 

Now, December 18th is Mr. Tate to Mr. Welch. “ Referring to my letter of the 4th instant, 
enclosing letter from Mr. Gamble referring to rails,’ ete——I skip there. The next paragraph: 
“T would also remind you that my letter of the 12th, enclosing copy of a letter from Mr. 
Gamble asking if ballasting is included in surfacing train-haul, is also without any reply. 
I would like to write Mr. Gamble an answer to his inquiries on this point as early as possible.” 
That is, Mr. Welch is asked to interpret his own contract, and give his own ruling. 

Mr. Hall (referring to a point raised while letters were being read) : November 20th, 1914, 
is the date of the acceptance of the alteration. The date of the acceptance of the alteration 
you mentioned, Mr. Maclean, was November 20th, 1915. , 

Mr. Taylor: That is the date that the alteration was made and authorized. 

The Chairman: They changed the specifications on the 20th of November, 1915. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, on the 20th of November. Exhibit 116. 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Tate apparently forgot that those letters were written by Mr. Thomas 
apparently without his (Mr. Tate’s) knowledge. 

Mr. Maclean: This had all been settled before the matter came up, before these letters 
were written by Mr. Thomas. This was settled in 19138. That was the last one I put in, 
Exhibit 127. That will be 126, a letter of 11th February, 1913. Mr. Tate to Mr. Gamble, 
this is 1918. 

“ DEAR Sir,—Replying to your letter of the 11th of November, 1912” 

Now we are going right back to 1912, when Mr. Gamble wrote about this—that is, Exhibit 


122 


“ Replying to your letter ’’—— 

Of course, in the meantime it had been taken up with Mr. Welch and settled so far as he 
was concerned. Now it is laid before Mr. Gamble :— 

“ Replying to your letter of 11th November ”’ 

Mr, Hall: Is that 1912? 

Mr. Maclean: That is the letter of 11th November, 1912, from Mr. Tate to Mr. Gamble: 
“Referring to our schedule of prices and inquiry if ballasting was included in the item of 
‘surfacing train-haul, will Mr. Welch now advise us that the prices indicated in the schedule 
for the side-surfacing covers material put under the track and taken off the side embankment, 
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the price per mile for train-haul includes all material hauled by train and is in addition to the 
price per mile for side-surfacing.”’ 

Mr. Taylor: That is the same as Exhibit 125, isn’t it; it ready the same as 125. 

The Chairman: They were trying to close the incident as far as Mr. Gamble was concerned. 

Mr. Maclean: Yes, that is it. The other matter cropped utp afterwards when Mr. Thomas 
wrote some letters. : ' 

Mr. Taylor: Now, that is going further; that is not quite correct. Let us get the thing 
straight. That was in 1912 and 1913. Mr. P. Welch gave his ruling and Mr. Tate reported 
it to Mr. Gamble. Then the question arose again in 1915, and then Mr. Stewart made a 
ruling changing the specification to $700 a mile, ballasting 50 cents a cubic yard, which Mr. 
Welch accepted on that date, Exhibit 116. 

Mr. Maclean: Is that any different to what was settled before? 

The Chairman: Is there any letter from Mr. Gamble as to any inquiries he made? | 

Mr. Maclean: Yes; there is one letter there, Exhibit 122, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taylor: November 11th. 

Mr. Maclean: He says it is included in a certain way; but he wanted their ideas, and he 
got them, and there was no further question about it. . 

Mr. Pooley: The Chairman will read the letters himself. 

The Chairman: As I understand this, Mr. Maclean, it is this way: November 11th; 912, 
Mr. Gamble wrote to Mr. Tate asking about this surfacing train-haul. That communication 
was then sent to Mr. Welch, who put his interpretation upon those items in the contract; and 
on the 11th of February, 1913, Mr. Tate wrote to Mr. Gamble stating that he had been advised 
by Mr. Welch that the price per cubic yard,—train-haul—included all materials as stated, and 
apparently Mr. Gamble accepted that statement, and made no further investigation. Subsequent 
correspondence took place between the Company and Mr, Welch in regard to the same matter ; 
and it appears that Mr. Gamble was not consulted then in the matter at all. 

Mr. Taylor: And a formal amendment to the contract was made by Mr. Welch and Mr. 
Stewart. 

Mr. Maclean: And sent to the Department. 

The Chairman: Is there any record of that haying been sent to the Department? 

Mr. Maclean: Yes, because that contract is produced from the Department with all those 
things on it. : 

Mr. Taylor: All we have got is Exhibit No. 3, produced by the Railway Company. 

Mr. Maclean: Produced from the Department, yes, absolutely correct; this is my note. 

Mr. Taylor: I-do not think in saying that Exhibit 3 was produced by the Department. 
It was produced by Mr. Tate, and was not on file in the Department at all. 

Mr. Pooley: We had better find out now whether the Department had a copy of that. 

Mr. Maclean: It certainly came from the Department—Pxhibit 4, the specification. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, that is all right; but they are talking about Exhibit 3. 

Mr. Pooley: Let us find out now whether the Department has that. 

Mr. Taylor: The evidence will show that Mr. Tate preduced it. Mr. Tate says it is their 
copy. : 

Mr. Maclean: This was the document produced by the Department. 

Mr. Taylor: So far we have got no evidence that it was filed in the Department. 

Mr. Pooley: Could we not clear up this matter now, instead of going back to it. Has the 
Department got a copy of that amendment? 

Mr. Maclean: They certainly have the letter of the 11th of February, 1913. 

Mr., Taylor: If you could spare Mr. Bullock for a time we might be able to find out. 

Mr. Maclean: Mr. Chairman, the Department has the letter of 11th February, 19138, from 
Mr. Tate to Mr. Gamble, enclosing that amendment and settling the prices for the work. 

Mr. Taylor: That does not advance any. This took place in 1915; what is the use of 
taiking about what took place in 1913? I think that Mr. Bullock can search the records and 
find out for us, and this afternoon can tell us whether or not Exhibit 116 is filed with the 
Department. The reason that I think that you are in error, Mr. Maclean, is that the Depart-— 
ment had to get a copy of this P. Welch contract from Mr. Tate, which would indicate that | 
there was no copy of the contract on file. y 
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Mr. Maclean: You are talking about 116; 116 was the letter of November 20th, Stewart to 
Gable. ; 

The Chairman: No; 116 is November 20th, 1915, Stewart and Welch; that refers to the 
contract. As to the surfacing B, and ballasting 50 cents per cubic yard, before the amend- 
ment to the contract. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 

Mr. Maciean: But what I say is that it was settled in 1913, as far as the Department was 
concerned, by the letter of 11th February, 1913; that is clear; no doubt about it. There is the 
letter. Just let us see if the letter of 11th February, 1913, Mr. Tate to Mr. Gamble, is not 
in the records of the Railway Department. 

Mr. Taylor: That is already filed. 

Q.—Now, returning, Mr. Callaghan, -you said you never did know about the amendment? 
A.—No; the ballasting and surfacing is two different descriptions of expenditure in connection 
with track-work. 

Q.—The track-laying specifications, filed as Exhibit 7, were revised 1st December, 1913. 

The Chairman: December 1st; that is some time after the letter of February 11th, 1913, 
written to Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 
Mr. Maclean: Are those specifications from the Department, Exhibit 4? 
Mr. Taylor: They are not from the Department; excuse me one minute, that is Exhibit 7. 
Mr. Maclean: Yes, I know; but they were afterwards amended, that is all. 
Mr. Taylor: Exhibit 4 has nothing to do with track-laying and surfacing; that is the 
general specification. 
Mr. Maclean: Track-laying and ballasting, dated February 21st, 1913. 
Mr. Pooley: And all attached to the exhibit, if I am not mistaken; one dated, and the 
other not. : 
Mr. Maclean: They were produced from the Department of Railways. 
Mr.* Taylor: Exhibit 5 is the general specification. Exhibit T is what you want, Mr. 
Maclean. 
Mr. Maclean: I am not talking about that. Mr. Secretary, is it not the case that HExhibit 
4 is produced from the Department of Railways? 
The Secretary: Yes. 
= Mr. Maclean: Does not Exhibit 4 include the specification for track-laying dated 21st 
February, 1913? 
The Secretary: I don’t know; I have not got them. 
Mr. Pooley: Let us have Exhibit 4. 
Mr. Taylor: I think he is right on that; they are attached to the typewritten part. 
Mr. Pooley: They are attached to the printed part. 
Mr. Maclean: The specification belonging to the last mentioned, Exhibit 8, is produced from 
the Department of Railways. The track-laying portion, dated February 21st, 1913, general 
_ printed specification, undated apparently, filed with the Department of Railways on 26th 
February, 1913. 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, you are right. 
Mr. Maclean: That is the note I wrote down at the time. 
$ The Chairman: The letter was on February 11th? 
= Mr. Taylor: February 21st, 1918. John Callaghan’s signature to typewritten track-laying 
and surfacing specification attached to Exhibit 4, and forming a part of it; the balance of the 
exhibit is printed; it is the general specification. 
t Mr. Pooley: And undated? 
: Mr. Taylor: Yes, and undated. 
ss Q.—Returning now to Bxhibit 110, Mr. Callaghan—this cross-section of yours—will you 
. give me the distance between the point “A” and the end of the tie? A.—It would be 2 feet. 
- -Q.—And between the point “A” and the end of the tie, that is practically the top of 
the grade and the end of the tie, that is 2 feet. Now, in the lower sketch, the same point, 
- which is called “B,” and the end of the tie, what is the distance? A.—It would be 2 feet. 
Q.—2 feet? A.—yYes. These vary sometimes; that is more; this might be taken at more 
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Q.—Take the top of the section again, the other side, the point “G” at the end of the tie 7s 
what is the distance? A.—It should be 3% feet. 
Q.—3% feet, point “OC”? A.—Yes. a 
Q.—That is, on the downhill side of the grade. Then on the lower section, point “D ’.t0 == 
the end of the tie; what distance? A.—That will be the same. . oe y 

ae? feet? A.—Yes. a 

Q.—2 feet on the uphill side of the grade to the track and 3 feet, you say, on the lower 
side? A-3% feet. 

Q.—On the downward side? A.—That would vary ; - there might be an embankment aa 
it would be 8 feet out here (indicating on sketch). 

Q.—What is the thickness of the tie? A.—7 inches. 

Q.—What is the thickness of the surfacing under the tie? A.—It varies according to the 
character of the road-bed. 

Q.—From what to what? A.—3 or 4 inches, and more than that. 

Q.—Well, take a rocky road-bed, what would be the thickness of the surfacing? A.—Oh, 
4 inches, if the grade was uniform and did not settle for some reason or other; if it did, the 
track would be brought up to the uniform grade. : 

Q.—Take an ordinary earth road-bed, what would be the surfacing thickness under the tie? _ 
A.—Oh, sometimes it would amount to a foot and a half; it all depends on the way the material 
is formed. ad 

Q.—What is surfacing for; outside of levelling and filling in between the ties, and keep- 
ing them in place, what is its function? A.—To give drainage. 

Q.—Does it perform any other function than those I have_just mentioned? .A.—Draining 
is the principal thing. = 

Q.—To keep the level, and draining? A.—Levelling and draining. 

Q.—And to keep material in place? A.—Yes, and to act as a cushion where there is solid 
rock in the road-bed. ; 

Mr. Hanes: Now, you said a foot and a half—that would be where the road-bed had ~ 3 
settled? A.—Yes, in order to bring it up to uniform grade. 

Q.—Well, isn’t it bringing it up to the real grading? A.—dAfter the grading is finished, 
and the contractor has moved away with his outfit, there is no other way to bring it up— ~ 
only with the train; that is practically the only way, and the cheapest way. : 

Q.—Well, where you say it would be that much, it would be where the grade had settled? . 
A.—It would be brought up to whatever the grade might have settled. ; 

Mr. Taylor: I see in the original contract, for the piles delivered as per engineer’s bill, per 
lineal foot, the price is 35 oes for the piling delivered, and I see the next price is “pile- 
driving per lineal foot, 35 cents”; that is, in order to put the pile in place, it costs 70 cents 5 : 
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that means the common pile? A. ee what is left in place—it would be 70 cents. 2 
Q.—What is left in place? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That is after you sawed off the splintered top? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Now, what is the average that is sawed off with, say, an ordinary 10-foot penetration ? ee 
A.—Anywhere from—well, it all depends, of course on the kind of driving, and how well the 
man determines the way they would penetrate, but it would not be expected that it would — 
be more than probably 4 feet that would be cut off. That is what a person would try to get. 

Q.—And you would criticize anything more than that as being careless driving? A.—Well, “a 
you might not be able to get right down—to take the sounding. If it was a gravel nature a 
or a strata of gravel, it might interrupt any sounding you might attempt to take, and you * 
might, drive a pile through, and it would go from 10 to 20 feet after that, and then you would — 
bring it up again. be 

Q.—What is the kind of piling you would use. in Squamish? A.—It would be shown in 
the estimate. . = 

Q.—Well, about what kind? A.—Well, take at the Lillooet Crossing, it would be pretty 4 
long. ; Pe: 

Q.—What do you mean by pretty long? A.—We had heavy penetration there. 5 

Q.—What do you mean by pretty long? A.—Well, I would say about 30 or 35 feet piling, - 
something like that. ae 
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~ Q.—What would be the average length of piling that you use? A.—-Oh, well, I don’t know. 
That would have to be taken off the estimate. 

Q.—Couldn’t you give a rough estimate? A.—No, I could not. 

Q.—Wouldn’t it be about 30 feet? A.—I don’t know. : 

Q.—I_am only guessing at it, you know? A.—Well, I would be worse than guessing. 

Mr. Pooley: Mr. Callaghan is giving evidence. 

Witness: I couldn’t say anything like that. 

Mr. Taylor: I beg your pardon? A.—It would be impossible for me to remember the average 
length of the. piling used on the line. 

Q.—What was the shortest length you used? I don’t mean a few exceptional cases, but 
what was the shortest length you used? A.—TI think, 15 or 20 feet. 

Q—And what would be the longest you used? A.—I don’t know what would be the 
longest. I couldn’t say that. The bills of material will show what they were. That is the 
-only way to tell. 

@.—35 cents was allowed for the pile delivered. You cut a lot of this piling right along 
the right-of-way—or the contractor did, rather, didn’t he? A.—Well, there was a lot of it that 
could not be cut there, but it might have been cut if it was to be had, certainly. 

Q—What is that? A.—If it was to be had along there, it certainly would have been taken 
from that place. 

Q.—What do you say about that price of 35 cents being a fair price or not to pay for the 
piling per lineal foot? A.—I think, taking the average, and considering the work throughout, 
from Fort George to Vancouver, it would be all right. 

E _ Q—Do you say it would be all right as a price to pay right down to North Vancouver, for 
instance? A.—Oh, you have to consider the average conditions. 

Q.—Take North Vancouver, and from that out to Point Atkinson, would you say it would 
be a fair price for piling at North Vancouver? .A.—No. You could get piling secured there for 
less on tidal water at North Vancouver than away up there at Fort George. 

Q.—What would be a fair price for piling at North Vancouver per lineal foot? A.—I think 
you could get them for 6 or 7 cents a foot there. 

Q.—You could get piling for 6 or T- cents a foot? A.—Or probably 8 or 9. It all depends on 
conditions. 

Q.—That would be a fair price there for the piling. There was considerable piling-work 
done down there, wasn’t there, at 35 cents a foot? A.—Yes, there was quite a lot of piling done. 

Q.—And what do you say about the price for pile-driving at 35 cents a foot, as well as the 
price of the pile being taken at 35 cents; that is 70 cents per lineal foot for the pile in place at 
North Vancouver? A.—Well, take some of the piling that was done on the North Shore there, I 
doubt whether the chances are whether there would be any money made in that. The chances 
are there is not much money in pile-driving for a matter of 20 cents, anyway. 

3 Q.—That is what I was dealing with a little while ago. You are able to tell me some 

things about these matters, and then when I ask you about some lengths you cannot tell me 

‘ anything about it. Now, don’t tell me about some particularly high driving, but just take the 

~ average.price for pile-driving at North Vancouver ; what would it be? A.—Well, the pile-driving 

~ that we did at North Vancouver was hard driving. Take from Lonsdale Avenue, the driving 
was hard there. 

Q.—Take from Squamish to South Fort George, and you get it over 480 miles, and not 
simply eight or ten miles from North Vancouver out to White Cliff or Point Atkinson? 
A.—Well, when you go away into the interior you have to consider what it cost to move the 

. _ piles in there and to drive these piles. Lots of the places where these piles are driven are places 
_ where there are no roads, and practically no access to get your equipment in there, and you have 
to build a road to get your camp in. 

3 Q.—But don’t you always build a road for purpose of construction? A.—No. 

- Q.—Isn’t that a part of railway-construction, to build your roads and then to establish your 
camps? A.—Not if the roads are not continuous. For instance, you might take a pile-driver 
at one bridge and you might have to go away off to a river or to some trunk road, some con- 
_ siderable distance to one side—— 

Q.—Don’t tell us what you might do. 

Mr. Pooley: Is it a fact that you have to do this? A. 


Certainly. 
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Q.—yYou had to do this? A.—Certainly. ’ 2 < Laat bee a 
Q.—No question about it when one knows the country? A.—No. You see, the sub-con- — 
hee build roads into the main roads, in order to get on to their particular work, but a lot. 
of the stuff that they have to move they will take it on an old sleigh or a pair of runners. 
Mr. Taylor: Anyway, on a 80-foot pile, not taking your longest or your shortest, it would 
take $21 to drive each pile in place? A.—Yes. ~ 
Q.—Do you think that is a moderate price, taking the length of this road from one end of 
it to another? A.—I think that is a fair price. ‘ 
Q.—Now, we were talking of false-work the other day? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And about the materials and labour in pile-driving? A.—Yes. 
Q.—You paid for the piling in the false-work at the sum of 70 cents a foot? A.—Yes, 
eertainly. 

Q.—Although it was wasted when the false-work was removed? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, if the false-work should not be paid for in that case, then the pile-driving should. 
not be paid for, should it? A.—wNo, it should not be paid for unless it was necessary. 

Mr. Hanes: You said the pile-driving was hard on the North Shore? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, isn’t it a fact that you figured that piles would be supplied and driven there for 
2° cents a foot? A.—I don’t know. We had something of that for that- kind of driving in con- 
nection with the runway, for a light boat or something of that kind, but that was not the 
average pile-driving such as it was along the right-of-way. 

Q.—And you say that was hard driving along that right-of-way? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And what did you pay the sub-contractor for that driving? A.—I don’t know. 

Q.—What was Mr. T. R. Nickson receiving? A.—Well, ‘I don’t know what he did get. I 
neyer heard what he got. I never heard what he got, but I understand that Mr. Nickson’s work 
was unprofitable. That is what I heard; I don’t know to what extent, but I heard that rumour. 

Q.—But you figured on 22 cents a foot for supplying the piles and driving piles along that 
very same class of ground, didn’t you? A.—You say that I did. ¢ 

Q—yYes. A.—There were some done for that. 

Q.—During the time that that railroad was being constructed? A.—There was some esti- 
mate in connection with Linton—the work that would be needed to be done at Linton’s 
beat-house. 

Q.—Driving the piles; and the piles there would be of a similar nature to this, was it not? 
A.—Well, I don’t remember that particular estimate of the work; but, whatever it was, that 
is what we allowed at the time. 

Mr. Maclean: I understand you to say that was light work; it was a runway for a boat? 


| A.—Yes. 

se Mr. Hanes: Do you mean to say that the piles you would be driving for that would be any 

- different to what you were driving on the right-of-way? A.—They would not need the same 
. load to carry, and they would not need the same penetration. ' 
” > Q—If you were paying 26 cents a foot for a pile for the runway, how much would you 


buy the piles at—the piles that you speak of here? A.—I don’t think you could get it Ge any “= 
= less. fs 
, @.—Well, then, as far as the driving is concerned, how much less would the price be for 
“yy driving the piles for the runway that you speak of than for driving the piles in the trestle-work | 
YAS which is just alongside of it?) A.—Well, I would not like to say how much it would be in that _ 

particular spot, or what the estimate was that we made for it. I don’t remember that now. © 3 
But, whatever it was, that is what we decided at the time that it would be worth at that wa 
particular place. ‘ 
a The Chairman: Now, do you suggest, Mr. Callaghan, that the Harivithe per foot should ban e 


e, any more, or less, for one foot than it is for another, when the two are alongside of each other? is 


‘iving for that North Shore was more difficult than most of the driving. _ 
Q.—I did not ask you that. Now I will ask you if the cost of the runway per foot was ¥ 

any more expensive than the other per foot? A—Well, I don’t think it would need to be 

sustained in the same way. tf 
Q.—Well, would that increase the expense per foot, or reduce the expense per foot? see 

Well, the more penetration you need; the greater the expense would be in that kind of drive. 

Q.—Per foot? A.—Yes. 


A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know what was actually paid to the man—I don’t know whether it was the 
man under the sub-contract, or the stationman, but to the man who did it? A.—No, I don’t 
know what they paid for it. 

Q.—I understand it was 61% cents a foot delivered on the work. A.—I never heard. 

Mr. Taylor: You mean to say that you don’t know what was paid by the contractor for the 
piling? A,—wNo, I don’t know what he paid for the piling. 

~ Q.—I will just read you your evidence given on an arbitration in which Mr. Davis appeared 
for Mr. Larson. A.—We are speaking now of what was paid in Fort George. I do know what 
he paid for it in Vancouver. 

OzaI don’t see how you would know about it in Vancouver and not know about it in Fort 
George? A.—I knew-it in Vancouver, because I went to P. Welch and wanted to find it out in 
connection with this arbitration. 

Q.—The better way is to read the evidence as you gave it. ‘You went over Mr. Cart- 
wright’s notes ”’—— 
-Mr. Maclean: Who is Cartwright? 

Mr. Taylor: I am reading from the evidence. 

Witness: It is C. E. Cartwright, of Vancouver, of the firm of Cartwright, Matheson & 
Company. e 

Mr. Pooley: Who was he working for? A.—Well, he was employed in connection with this 
suit for the Railway Company. 

E Mr. Taylor: It was an arbitration between the Pacific Great Eastern and Larson? A.—Yes. 

Q—The Pacific Great Eastern expropriation interfering with Larson’s vested rights in the 
foreshore? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Pooley: Who was Cartwright representing? A.—The Railway Company. 

Mr. Taylor: He was representing the same interest as you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—(reading from evidence).—‘“ You went over Mr. Cartwright’s notes? A.—Yes. 

“Q—You corroborate Mr. Cartwright in his estimate, don’t you? A.—Yes. 

“Q—Was it new or old timber in your estimate? A.—We did not figure on using any 
old timber. ; 

“ Q.—You allowed all new? A.—Yes. 

“Q.—We also heard something about the cost of piles, and it was suggested that piles could 
not be obtained in North Vancouver at the price the Company figured; what do you know about 
that? A.—Well, the Company has been buying piles in North Vancouver at 6% cents delivered 
there this year. 

a Q.—What do you know about, as far as you know the market as to the price that 
Mr. Cartwright allowed? A.—I think he allowed more than what would be necessary if he 
allowed 7 cents.” 

Q.—Now, that is the whole evidence on that point. Now, you spoke of it as if the Company 
was buying piles. You meant by that that P. Welch was buying piles, didn’t you? A.—Yes. 
I went to P. Welch’s office to find out what they were paying. 
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5 Q.—yYour evidence is “ that the Company has been buying piles in North Vancouver.” Now, 
~ just digressing a moment from that point, you considered at that time that P. Welch and the 
£ Company were practically one person, didn’t you? A.—No. 

q Q.—That was just a slip? A.—AII the material that was bought for the Company, we called 
4 it the Company—there was no distinction made in that connection. 

4 Q.—You say you did not know what P. Welch was buying piles for when you gave that 


evidence, until after you went to his office and inquired; you did not know that before? A.—No. 
I did not know that till I went to his office and looked at the bills. 

Q.—If the piles were delivered at North Vancouver at 6% cents at tide-water they would 
have to be brought there by tug, wouldn’t they? A—Sometimes. There is piling sometimes that 
can be secured right over there on the North Shore. 

Q.—Do you mean to say you can secure piling in North Vancouver by cutting it off the land 
there? A—It can be secured, I think—some, anyway, at Capilano there. 

Q.—You are not giving that answer for serious consideration as to the amount of piling you 
- get around North Vancouver by cutting it from the land? A.—No, no. 
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Q.—Don’t treat an odd stick or So as being the whole quantity. We are dealings now with 2 : 
this particular piling here. Do you mean to say, in answer to Mr. Yorston, that you don’t know — 
what was paid for piling by P. Welch that he contracted for all along the line? A.—No, 
certainly I don’t. 

Q.—What is that? A.—I don’t know. 

Q.—But you theorized a little while ago about the number of roads that he would have to” 
build? A.—Yes; we were talking about taking the pile- -driver along the railway from one bridge 
to another. 

Q.—Well, the notes will show what you have said. 

Mr. Maclean: There is no doubt about what he said. 

Mr. Taylor: In addition to what you said as to taking the pile-driver in, you also spoke 
about the roads that would have to be built in order to get the piles to the bridges from the 
places where they were cut, or something to that effect, did you not, or was I mistaken about 
that? Sometimes they do, yes. 

Q.—_Wwhy theorize on that if you don’t know anything about the price that was paid for those 
piles delivered at the bridge? What was your idea in theorizing on that? A.—It was simply 
to show what had to be done in certain instances. 

Mr. Pooley: I think if you will look at the notes you will find that the witness never said 
anything about the piles at that time. If I remember it, he was talking about taking the pile- 
driver in. 

Witness: I was speaking about making the roads to take the pile-driver. - 

Mr. Maclean: He was talking about the price it would cost to put the pile in position, and 
he was talking about driving it down with a pile-driver. 

Mr. Taylor: There is just a little bit more evidence that I want to read to you; this is the 
rest of your evidence taken on the arbitration given by you in cross- -examination by Mr. Davis, 
which reads as follows, as to that subject and then I am through on that :— 

“Q—yYou say your Company has bought piles at 64% cents a foot? A.—Yes. 

“Q—It is possible a better rate might be got by a large company buying a large number. 
Do you know of any comparatively small number that had been bought at any such figure as 
that? A.—Well, this particular bill that I spoke of was a small amount of piling running from 
15 to 30 feet delivered in small lengths, that you can buy at McDade’s in Vancouver at 6% cents 
this year. 

“Q—Had you ever got out piles for the Company before? A.—Well, we had been buying 
piles from different dealers.” 

Q.—That is the end of that. You remember giving that evidence as quoted by me in those 
two places? A.—I remember it now. .- . 

Q.—And it is correct as read by me; you gave that evidence, didn’t you? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: In connection with that surfacing matter I have another letter here to put in. 

Mr. Taylor: I think that is all I have, excepting some productions that you have to make 
Mr. Callaghan. I have a note here that you were to produce the right-of-way map, and you 
have not produced that yet. This gentleman here says the right-of-way maps have not been 
produced; is he right in that? A.—Have you told them about it? = 

The Clerk: Yes. We had to go down to the Department to get it and that completed the ia 
whole thing. = 

Mr. Taylor: Well, just check that up. The right-of-way maps he thinks are here. Haye 
you got your first location-maps, Mr. Callaghan? 

Mr. Maclean: That will be Exhibit 127. hs 

Mr. Taylor: He has not got them yet. Now, I filed the letter of Mr. Tate to Mr. Gamble 
of November 4th, 1912. It is already in, but I will now file the original as Exhibit 127. - 

Mr. Maclean: What do you say that is—what date? S 

Mr. Taylor: November 4th, 1912. That is the confidential letter with prices attached. The 
prices are attached to it, and the enclosure referred to in the letter is attached to this 
Exhibit 127. ai’ 

Mr. Pooley: Is that the same as Exhibit 122, Mr. Taylor? ae 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, I think you are right in the number. In this confidential price-list, on 
November 4th, 1912, these items read as follows: “ Side-surfacing per mile, $700; surfacing train-— 
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haul and ballasting, 50 cents ”"—“ and ballasting,” those words are written in in pencil—“ per 
cubie yard, 50 cents.” 

Q.—* And ballasting’”’—I wonder whose handwriting those are in? Could you tell me, 
Mr. Tate? It is typewritten “surfacing train-haul,” and then “and ballasting” is written in in 
lead-pencil, ‘“‘ per eubie yard, 50 cents.” 

The Chairman: That is a letter to Mr. Gamble, and I expected he would write that on after 
he got the other letter. s 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate thinks it is Mr. Gamble’s writing, and that would mean that Mr. 
Gamble would consider that the surfacing and ballasting were included in that one price. 

Mr. Maclean: He doesn’t say that. 

Mr. Taylor: Have that marked after Mr. Maclean is through with it. 

Mr. Maclean: 127 is not the same as Exhibit 122, because 122 is a letter from Gamble to 
Tate. It must be 122 you meant. 

Mr. Pooley: Yes, that is it. 

Mr. Maclean: It is the same as Exhibit 122. 128 is a letter, Tate to Gamble, and this is 
the original letter—the original of 122. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, Mr. Callaghan, I want these letters—letter from P. Welch to J. Callaghan 
of July 15th, 1914, respecting ties; letter from Callaghan to Merriam, dated May 7th, 1914; 
Callaghan to Welsh, dated January 20th, 1915; letter, Crysdale to Callaghan, dated July 
28th 1914. 

The Clerk: Is it all about ties? - 

Mr. Taylor: I don’t know anything about that; will you get these as soon as you can? 

The Clerk: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: We want to have from P. Welch the stationman’s contracts and the sub-con- 
tractors’ contracts. I would ask for them also. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, we have got the figures in already. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, we want the contracts themselves. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, I understand there were none outside of those memos.; that is, as far 
as Mr. Callaghan was concerned. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Davis promised to look it up, and have it produced. 

Mr. Maclean: You have not put in anything since Exhibit 127, have you? 

Mr. Taylor: No. There was to be produced also the rules as per Exhibit 92, and the 
P. Welch rules as per Dxhibit 93, apparently by Mr. Welch. Mr. Welch was to produce his copy 
of the specifications as per Exhibit 84, and his copy of the specifications as per copy Exhibit 86. 

Mr. Davis: Now, what are those of P. Welch's again? 

Mr. Taylor: All the stationmen’s contracts. 

Mr. Davis: They have been sent for outside. 

Mr. Taylor: All the sub-contractors’ contracts and prices. 

Mr. Davis: The next? 

Mr. Taylor: P. Welch’s copy of specifications as referred to in Exhibit 84; copy of the 
specifications as referred to in copy Exhibit 86; rules as per Exhibit 93, and ditto Exhibit 92. 
Subject to those letters being produced, that is all I have to ask Mr. Callaghan. 

Mr. Maclean: I will put in as Exhibit 128 thirty-eight views taken along the P.G.E. Railway, 
and on the back of these views you will find a notation of the description and the place. 

Mr. Taylor: On the back of each view? 

Mr. Maclean: On the back of each view. 

Mr. Taylor: Taken by whom? . 

Mr. Callaghan: Most of them were taken by me. .I would make two or three copies, maybe 
half a dozen at a time. 

The Chairman: They were all correctly marked? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: They were taken for what purpose, Mr. Callaghan? A.—They have been taken 
during the last two or three years just to preserve them. 

Q.—Have you produced all the photos you took in that time along that line? A.—Oh, no, I 
have got a-lot of them besides. 

Q.—Well, why not produce the balance? 
Mr. Maclean: Well, he has a number of them here. 
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Witness: They are scattered, but most of them were taken on the lower end of the line. 
Mr. Taylor: And they are what proportion of the photographs that you have in your — ii 
possession of this line? A.—Well, I suppose I had probably taken about 150 photographs. 
? There is a large number of them, anyway, that have been taken and a great many duplicates 
of them. , 
Q.—What is your idea in making this selection of the Sioieemephee A.—Simply to show 
the line at the various places; these are scattered between Quesnel and Fort George—along the 

line. , 
’ Q.—What particular feature did you expect to demonstrate by these photographs? A.—Well, 
it shows the nature of the work and the growth of timber that is scattered along in these places. 

Mr. Maclean: What do you say about clearing along the line of that railway—speaking 
generally, as to the nature of it? A.—Well, generally speaking, the material is generally heavy. 

Mr. Yorston: What do you mean by that, Mr. Callaghan? A.—TI beg your pardon? 

Q.—What do you mean by heavy? A.—I mean the growth. 

Q.—From Lillooet north, do you call that heavy clearing? A.—No. There was a remark 
made the other day about the clearing; somebody said that they would estimate it as an acre of 
clearing if there was only one tree on ‘it, and since that time I have looked into the cecege 
and I notice in Residency 21 

Q.—Where is that? eeagion is from the vicinity of Fountain Creek, from there up towards 
Pavilion; on that residency there was 175.2 acres of right-of-way, and there are only so many 
acres for clearing; there was only 10 per cent. for the clearing that was paid, and I think, if 
you will look into the clearing along the line, you won’t see any right- of-way clearing given where 
it should not have been done. 

Mr. Hanes: What residency is that you were speaking of? A—That was on Residency 
No. 21; 

Q.—And what mileage was it? A.—Well, I could not tell you the mileage, but it is seven or 
eight miles north of Lillooet. 

. Q.—Well, what was the last reference about clearing? A.—Well, that was around Pavilion. — 
Be There was only about 10 per cent. of that residency for clearing to be paid for. About 10 per 
a eent. of the total was paid for along the right-of-way. : 
Q.—Now, will you produce your notes as to whether you paid for 11.8 acres at $150 per acre 
for clearing on Residency No. 20, which was sage-brush? ; 
The Clerk: That is in the estimates, and the estimates are filed. 
Mr. Taylor: You heard Mr. Hanes’s last remark—‘ which was sage-brush”? Do you agree 
with that? A.—wWell, I would not say that it was sage-brush. 
Mr. Hanes: It is the Lillooet Station ground? A.—Oh, the Lillooet Station ground? 
Q.—Will you produce your statement for that? A.—Certainly. 
Q.—Will you produce your notes on Residency No. 20 as to whether you paid for clearing 
at $150 an acre? A.—I was speaking of Residency No. 21. 
Q.—Well, I was referring to Residency No. 20? A.—Yes, I know. 
Mr. Taylor: If you paid that for the Lillooet Station ground it was pretty high, you knew — 
the Lillooet Station ground from personal observation, and you knew it was not timber, 
didn’t you? : 
Mr. Pooley: Just let him get his notes. 
Mr. Taylor: If you did know it, you knew it was not covered by timber originally ? A—I 
know it would be principally sage-brush at Lillooet Station. 
Mr. Hanes: Was there one tree on it? A.—I would think there ‘would be, but I could not 
say whether there would be one tree on it or not. 
(.—Was there more than one? A—That I could not say. I never looked into the right- 
of-way clearing—I never went into any such details as that. A man could very readily give 
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{> right-of-way clearing where there was not any, and I would not notice it. 
Mr. Pooley: Are you looking up Residency No. 20? ; 
Mr. Taylor: Did you pay for any clearing outside of the 100 feet of right-of-way? A— < 
Oh, yes. Beak, 
Q.—I understand that the Statute only authorizes 100 feet. of dea ined A—yYes. Ale 
bridge-sites it is wider; and where there-are embankments or cuttings to accommodate, it wou cd 
have to be wider—where there are slopes. S 
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Q.—Well, the Statute provides for 100 feet. Did you pay for any clearing outside of the 
right-of-way? A.—I don’t know. There might have been a borrow-pit outside of the right-of- 
way which would be needed, and we would have to clear that. 

Q—You know what I am talking about—pure right-of-way, and stuff outside of the right- 
of-way not borrow-pits? A.—No, not unless there was an abandonment of that part of the line. 
That is, a line might be changed, but where there is a bridge the intention is to have extra 
right-of-way—or where there are borrow-pits. : 

@.—I am not talking about where there are no borrow-pits; didn’t you pay for that clearing 
outside of the right-of-way? A.—Yes, where necessary. 

+ Q—Why did you do it? A—It would be for the reason of a station-ground or a bridge or ™ 
for extra slopes needed to accommodate the embankment, or else we were changing the line. 3 
Q.—Is_ it usual railroading practice to pay for clearing other people’s lands beyond the 
right-of-way which are not borrow-pits and-not station-grounds? A.—Oh, there would not be 
anything like that done. There might be an exceptional case where we might take 100 feet of 
right-of-way through a timber limit, for instance; and after the work was cross-sectioned, it 
might be necessary to go outside of that to accommodate the slopes of embankments, and then 
there would be some little clearing done there; but we would not buy all that land, because we 

would not necessarily care to own it all. There might be a few cases like that. 

The Secretary: Did you establish any maximum grade or maximum curvature before you 
started locating? A.—Well, we started on 12-degree curyes—— 

Q.—And what grade? A—2.2. 

Q.—What was your standard grade to be? A.—Well, we did not want to exceed the 2.2, 

: and have not exceeded that in going north, and we have not exceeded a 2-per-cent. grade coming 
south. 
Q.—Have you figured what are the number of cars that a Mogul engine could handle going 
north? A.—It all depends on the size of them, and on the weight of the engine. 
Q.—Well, take a big Mogul freight-engine? What is its capacity—23,000 lb.? 
Mr. Taylor: Isn’t a Mogul engine 120 tons? 
Witness: Well, on the two grades, the resistance due to gravity would be 44 lb. to a ton, and 
then the resistance due to friction would be about 6; that would make about 50 Ib. to a ton; and 
then take whatever the traction-power of the motor-engine was, and divide it by 50, you could 
tell what it would haul; and, of course, you would have to add in the weight of the locomotive. 
‘The resistance would be 50 lb. to the ton. 
The Secretary: What is the longest stretch of 2.2 grade you have? A.—TI think the longest 
one is going around Pavilion Mountain, and going up towards Kelly Lake. 
Q.—How long is that? A.—It is twenty-three miles altogether. 
Q—At 2.2 grade? A.—Yes; but some of it is 2 per cent. 
Q.—Varying from 2 to 2.2? A.—Yes. 
Q.—It is a heavy grade? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What is the weight of steel that you use for those rails? A—60 and 70; 60 on the 
2-per-cent. grade, and any over the 2-per-cent. grade you use the 70. 
Q.—And you use the same as they do on the rails suitable for transcontinental service? 
4 A.— Well, this is not for fast traffic. It all depends on the speed of the trains. 
The Chairman: What do they use on the Grand Trunk Pacific? A.—s0. 
Mr. Hall: And what are the grades? A.—The grades are 1 per cent. on the Grand Trunk 
a Pacific; that is the steepest I know. 
“i Q.—The Secretary: And what is their maximum curvature? A.—6 degrees. They may’ 
have 8; there might be one or two at that. 
Q.—Did you have any book of instructions to give your engineers at all? A.—I think we 
“4 wrote them a letter as to the value to give curvature. 
< Mr. Davis: In connection with those productions, I have here regulations in Exhibit 93 
and the original letter. The regulations in Exhibit 92 we have not got. That was a letter to 
Mr. Truesdale, and not evidence at all. The specifications referred to, as I said the other day, 
were sent out to various sub-contractors, and we have searched to see if we have them, and we 
a have not got them. We have a letter here of March 13th, 1914, with an enclosure, and the sub- 
contracts with the stationmen and sub-contractor, and statements will be brought in. 
Mr. Maclean: Those regulations will be Exhibit 93. 


Welch, of August 4th, 1913. 


Mr. Taylor: No, I am afraid that will be confusing on the notes. I will file the following — 
letters produced by Mr. Davis: Letter dated March 13th, 1914, Callaghan to P. Welch. What 
exhibit will it be? 

The Secretary: Exhibit 129. 

Mr. Taylor: Callaghan to P. Welch, dated March 138th, 1914: “I herewith enclose three 
copies of ‘Rules to be followed in conforming with specifications for timber structures’”; that 
is the letter marked Pxhibit 129. And letter from P. Welch to J. Hanbury & Company, noaded 
“ Specifications for timber structures,” which will be exhibit 130, dated March 138th, 1914, “Re 
Attention Mr. MacFarlane.” 

Mr. Maclean: That is a letter, is it? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes; from P. Welch to John Hanbury. That will be Exhibit 130, and is headed 
“ Specifications for timber structures.’ ‘Attention of Mr. MacFarlane.” ‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—We 
enclose herewith revised specifications for timber structures dated March 13th, 1914, as approved 
by the chief engineer, his letter of the same date. We desire that you carefully check each 
item and advise us by return messenger whether or not this will interfere with the customary 
delivery which we have been receiving in the past. We would also like to be advised if these 
specifications will affect the price in any way and on what particular items. It is desired that 
this matter be settled at once in order that deliveries may be resumed to-morrow without fail.” 
Now, you see, there is one of the contested specifications, Mr. Callaghan? A.—Well, I say that 
those specifications were never made use of in connection with P. Welch’s contracts as far as 
estimating on P. Welch’s contract was concerned. Those specifications were never made use of. 

Q.—Mr. P. Welch says here: ‘We enclose herewith revised specifications for timber struc- 
tures dated March 13th, 1914,” just as we contended? A.—He is dealing with the man who he © 
is purchasing the material from. Hanbury has to comply with those specifications. 

Mr. Taylor: And Exhibit 131, it is the rules to be followed in dealing with timber 
structures? 

Mr. Maclean: Didn’t you put in as Exhibit 129 rules for timber structures? 

Mr. Taylor: No. It was a letter referring to the rules, and those rules are dated March 
“12th, 1913, apparently prepared by Mr. Callaghan—without reading them—I don’t suppose you 
wish me to read them. ‘They are details of how the timber shall be cut, and its quality, and it 
goes into the question of knots—spiked knots, and caps, sills, and posts. And the same rules 
apply as to longitudinal struts or girts, ex braces, sash and sway braces, ties and guard 
timbers, and Howe-truss timbers. There is also attached as Bxhibit 132 specifications for 
timber structures, which is the much-contested Exhibit 74, in full typewriting. It says at the 
bottom, ‘Vancouver, September 25th, 1918—revised December 31st, 1915,” and it was produced 
by. Mr. P. Welch as being the exact specifications that he was contending for as Exhibit 74. 

Mr. Maclean: Yes, in a letter from him to a man he was buying timber from. 

Mr. Taylor: That is Exhibit 132. It is attached and printed right through with the rules 
which I have referred to, and will be Exhibit 131. 

The Secretary: Mr. Davis is producing those exhibits from 129 on. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, from 129 to 132. 

Mr. Davis: Yes; and here are the sub-contracts and the stationmen’s tenders. 

Mr. Taylor: Now Mr. Davis also produces from Mr. Welch Exhibit 133, a letter signed by 
John Callaghan. 

Mr. Maclean: You just had that, the specifications for timber structures. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. Now, Exhibit 133 is a letter signed by John Callaghan, directed to Mr. P 


Mr. Maclean: Yes, what is that about? 

Mr. Taylor: Specifications for timber structures attached. This is dated August 4th, 1913, 
and. will be Exhibit 133. It is addressed to Mr. P. Welch, Contractor, Vancouver, B.C. ‘ Here- 
with I send you in triplicate blue-print plans of one deck Howe truss 100-foot span for 6 degree 
curve, crossing Swift Creek, Station 1238-50, Mile 24, Alta Lake Summit South,” ete. I won’t 
read the figures here because there is a bunch of them. The same letter has been filed before, 
I think. “The material for these two spans should be secured at an early date, as Mr. Welch 
proposes to haul the bridge material required at the crossing of Swift Creek can on wagons, — 
so that there will be no delay to track-laying when the steel reaches this point.” I think this zt 
letter is already filed. “The span required for the crossing of the Cheakamus at Mile 20 will | 
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require to be put in some time this winter; at least some time before high water comes on 
next spring. Two copies of specifications for timber structures are included herewith.” And the 
specifications as per Exhibit 8 are attached. I should judge it to be a copy of Exhibit 8. 

(Document marked “ Exhibit 133.”) 

Mr. Maclean: What sort of a bridge is that that he is dealing with? 

Mr. Taylor: A Howe truss 

Mr. Maclean: A steel bridge? 

Mr. Taylor: No, no; Howe trusses are wood, but they have got a lot of iron in them to hold 
the wood together. Isn’t that right; is it steel? 

The Clerk: Sure, Mike! 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, Howe trusses are steel—yes, that is right, because the specifications say 
steel and iron. I thought there was a Howe-truss wooden bridge too. Now, the sub-contractors’ 
and stationmen’s contracts are produced by Mr. Welch and are contained in a large bundle which 
will be Exhibit 184, which I will file. They will be all filed together. 

Mr. Maclean: Just let me see that specification. It is a specification for a timber structure. 

Mr. Taylor: It is the same as Exhibit 8. It is the Howe truss with a steel structure. Now 
I am informed that a Howe truss is wooden—made of timber. The wind has changed. You 
might tell us now, Mr. Callaghan, what a Howe truss is, is it wood or steel? A.—Well, there 
are-aS many pounds of steel and iron in it as there is board measure of wood. 

Mr. Maclean: And this is a specification that you prepared; although they are headed timber 
specifications, they are steel specifications for timber structures? A.—They are the steel part of 
the timber structure. 

Mr. Taylor: That is where the whole muddle has arisen. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, Mr. Taylor asked you whether this was a wooden Howe truss or a steel 
Howe truss? A.—It is wood. 

Q.—And this is referring to the wooden parts? 

Mr. Taylor: Where is our “ sure, Mike” friend. He thought it was all steel. He went after 
that. I see where we will spot him when he comes in. We will file now the sub-contractors’ 
contracts produced by Mr. Welch as Exhibit 135. 

Mr. Maclean: And what was HPxhibit 134. 

Mr. Taylor: The stationmen’s contracts. 

(Sub-contractors’ contracts marked ‘“ Exhibit 135.) 

Mr. Pooley: How many are there of 185—eleven of them? You ought to get how many are 
in the stationmen’s contracts. 

Mr. Taylor: In regard to the ties, Mr. Chairman, I am filing the letters I asked for a little 
while ago. The-first one Mr. Callaghan produced will be Exhibit 136. This is a letter of July 
15th, 1914, written by P. Welch, per Mr. H. F. White, to Mr. John Callaghan. 

Mr. Maclean: Welch to White? 

Mr. Taylor: No; Welch per White to Mr. Callaghan, reading as follows. It is dated July 
15th, 1914, and is headed “ Price paid by Pacific Great Eastern for culled ties.” ‘“ Drar Sir,— 
Will you please advise by return what price you are paying for culled ties which have been 
accepted by you.” What is the meaning of that letter? Mr. Weleh wants to know what price 
you are paying for culled ties? 

Mr. Maclean: Mr. Callaghan has said that they paid a few cents less for culled ties than 
they did for the other ties. 

Witness: No, I did not say that. As a matter of fact, I don’t think I ever saw that letter 
before. 

Mr. Taylor: You wrote it, you know? A.—It is apparently initialled there with “8.” 

Q.—Who is “S."?7 A.—Well, I don’t know. There was a man by the name of Stewart 
there in the draughtsmanship office. 

Q.—I understand that that red “8S.” means that it is in suspense, and no ruling was made 
on it? A.—It means what? 

Q.—In suspense? A.—That letter was never before me. 

Q.—How is it that P. Welch comes to ask you what price you are paying for culled ties? 
A.—I don’t know. 

Q.—Wbhy is he asking you that question, do you know? A.—No, I don’t know. I really 
don’t know. 


F 


- Divisional Engineer, Lillooet, B.C. “DEAR SiR 
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Q.—That is Exhibit 136. 
Mr: Hanes: Did you say, Mr. Callaghan, that you did not purchase any ties for Mr. P. 


Welch? A.—Myself? = " 

Q.—Yes. A.—Certainly not. 

The Secretary: Who is producing that letter? 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan. 

Mr. Maclean: Let me see the letter. We were not putting it in for any Pe purpose. 

Mr. Taylor: It was produced by Mr. Callaghan. 

Mr. Maclean: Yes, it is from our custody. And where is the reply? 

Witness: Some clerk has put that away on the files and I have never seen that letter. If I 
had seen that letter I would have put a check-mark on it. 

Mr. Taylor: The next letter I will have to read into the notes as we have no copy of it. 

Mr. Maclean: Have you no reply to that letter? 

Mr. Taylor: No, I have not got it here. You are producing it. I am not producing the 
replies. You should know whether you have a reply or not, and if you have I should like to 
see it. \ 
Mr. Maclean: What do you mean by saying that we are producing it? 

Mr. Taylor: Exactly as I say. 

Mr. Maclean: You asked for that letter, didn’t you? 

Mr. Taylor: Certainly. 

Mr. Maclean: When you ask for a letter you put it in, and it is your production, not 
ours, then. : 

Mr. Taylor: We won't waste time arguing it. Now, this is a letter, Callaghan to Merriam, 
which I shall have to read into the notes. It is from John Callaghan to H. M. Merriam, 


Mr. Maclean: What is the date of it? 

Mr. Taylor: May 7th, 1914. It is not filed as an exhibit, but it will be read into the 
notes, reading as follows: “ DEAR Srr,—Replying to yours of the 4th instant, you should observe 
the specifications in regard to the inspection of ties. The Company will not accept for pay- 
ment anything but No. 1 and No. 2 ties, and I wish you to see that the ties are up to the 
requirements of No. 1’s and No. 2’s before they are accepted. If the number of 2’s exceed 15 
per cent., you can give the tie-maker a statement for whatever number he has. This, as well 
as not peeling the ties, will be the only change we will make from that required by the speci- 
fications. In case P. Welch has made an agreement with tie-makers to take cull ties, you~ 
can show these for the information of P. Welch in settling with the tie-makers.—Yours truly.” 
Now, these words are written in ink: “In case P. Welch has made agreement with tie-makers 
to take cull ties, you can show these for the information of P. Welch in settling with his 
tie-makers.” As a matter of fact, whilst you wrote that letter in that way, you actually paid 
for the cull ties to Mr. P. Welch, as you told me a few days ago, at 50 cents apiece, didn’t you? 
A.—I don’t know altogether about what ties they were. 

Q.—You told me the other day you paid for all cull ties at 50 cents apiece? A.—If we used 
them, I presume we did. 

Q.—You used thousands and thousands of them and there will be no trouble about that 
feature. A.—Well, I may say this: that our specifications. are somewhat different than other 
roads with regard to these ties, and what would bs No. 1’s with some roads would be culls in our © 
specifications. 

Q.—Whatever you mean by culls, that means “culled by the engineer,” and that means 
you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You are writing here that your engineer shall only accept your } No. 1’s and your No. 2’ Ss, 
and you are only keeping track of the culls for the information of P. Welch, and in spite of 
that letter you paid P. Welch for his cull ties, and used them in the road-bed at the rate of 
50 cents apiece? A.—Yes; if they were used they would be paid for. And it may be also that 
there were cull ties used that were not paid for. I am not certain about that. Z 

Q.—But the specifications, Exhibit 9, produced by you—the blue-print specifications, on a 
page 2 thereof, read as follows: This is the tie specifications. ‘‘ The decision of the Railway ig 
Company’s engineer as to whether the ties conform to and are delivered in accordance with the = 
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terms of this contract shall be final. Culled ties must be promptly removed from the Railway 


Company’s premises, except where has agreed to purchase them.’ A.—yYes. 

Q.—Now, you see that there is a provision with the tie-makers that they have to remove 
the ties from the Railway Company’s premises, except where blank refuses to purehase them. 
I suppose that would mean P. Welch? A.—TI suppose that would mean the contractor. 

Q.—P. Welch? A.—There are no bad ties used in that road. 

Q.—The next letter I file is the divisional engineer—it does not say who—yes, it is Crysdale. 
Liesis: Ge Ce 

Mr. Maclean: Is this Exhibit 137? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. It is a letter to P. Welch, which will ke Exhibit 137, and is dated July 
28th, 1914. 

Mr. Maclean: From whom to whom? 

Mr. Taylor: From the divisional engineer Crysdale to P. Welch, dated July 28th, 1914, from 
Cheakamus, B.C. “The following ties available from Station 853 to Station 235. A.L.S.S.,” 
giving the numbers. There is a list here of them—No. 1’s, 5740; No. 2, 2955; No. ayaa, — TE 
the ballast north of the Cheakamus River turns out favourable, would advise you to have these 
picked up and laid so that they will not have to be hauled beyond the summit.” That is 
Exhibit 1387. And the next exhibit will be 138, which will be a letter from the chief engineer ; 


-and Exhibit 188 is the next Exhibit, which will be a letter from the Chief Engineer to P. Welch, 


dated January 20th, 1915, reading as follows: “ Please note below statement made up by our 
tie inspector” (reads same). “Please note below statement made up by our tie inspector of 
ties made by Mr. H. Wulf at Mons, viz. :— 


No. 1 No. 2 Culls. Totals. 

TSI gi ata ie Pe ey Rg 29,010 19,698 18,202 66,910 
Sab WAL Gl Sat at erect Retara ceieereniote eh conte. cs ,. 195,470 2,958 13,237 211,660 
Piled between piles ..7............% ia aie oe ie 1,000 
ANGLO RODS — [ona (Say TOES. Gio Gia. eed bo Gee mae ASE wa noe 2,000 
PACT) IT: Oke ol ot Kime eee ee ee bce? sae Sih ee 20,000 
DORA Sa sete cis iceecs sock haloes «3 224,480 22,651 31,489 301,570 


“The 20,000 in the lake are only approximate, as it is practically an impossibility to count 
them, and these will be withheld from the estimate until they are delivered according to specifi- 
cations. 

“The following telegraph-poles have been taken out by the same sub-contractor, viz. :— 


No. Poles. Length. Lin. Ft. 
188 25 feet 4,700 
557 SOs ues 16,710 
223 St) a 7,805 
148 40 ,, 5,920 
i) ee yee 4,095 
Nota ris 1,207 39,230 ” 


That will be Exhibit 138. Could you file a statement showing as to the whole road up to 
date the number of No. 1 ties, and the number of No. 2 ties, and the number of culls used and 
paid for by your estimates on the whole road? A.—I don’t know whether we could or not. 

Mr. Hanes: Have you reports from your tie inspectors—you haye, have you not? A.—yYes, 
we should have. 

- Q—Well, I will ask you to file that statement. Will you keep that in mind, Mr. Callaghan? 
That is all as far as I am concerned, but the members of the Committee will probably want to 
ask you something. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Callaghan, I would ask you to produce a statement of the acreage paid 
for the clearing at Lillooet. Perhaps this might assist you. Just take a look at that. 

Mr. Taylor: What exhibit have we there? 

Witness: I suppose the acreage is in here. I notice on that residency, which would be 
Residency 20, there would be 76.76 clearing paid for on the whole residency, and I presume 
the acreage on that residency would be at least 175 acres, and there must be 100 acres of the 


4 right-of-way where no clearing was allowed for there. 
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18 is 11.89 acres. 
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Q.—Let me see that again. I thought you would read off the figures that I referred to. 
I was referring to the station-ground. ¢ ‘ 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan is looking at the profile for that mileage? A—At mileage 17 _ 


there are 5.01 acres allowed. : 
Q.—Mile 18? A—That is the end of the profile in that direction. The clearing on Mile ~ 


Q.—And what is that for? A.—Well, in Mile 18; there must be at least a total right-of-way 
area, I would say, judging by the appearance of things, of at least 25 acres or 380 acres there, 
so that there would be apparently about one-third of it cleared. 

Q.—I am asking you what that 11.5 acres is for? A.—It is for clearing on that. 

@.—On what portion? A.—We would have to get the cross-sections to see the details of 
how that was given. 

Q.—What is that document and where did it come from? A.—It is our own profile. 

Mr. Hanes: They were filed here long ago with the Committee. A.—The ordinary width : 
of 100 feet of right-of-way—well, it is given there as 12, 12 acres to the mile; but here there 
is a lot of extra right-of-way to the mile. There must be almost double that here (indicating 
on profile). There is 11.5 acres of clearing allowed here. I would judge it would be in-that 
case probably ‘somewhere about half. The clearing would be estimated in proportion to what 
was there in that way. For instance, the right-of-way might be 100 feet wide, and the enginee™ 
would say, “ Well, if we allow a width of 30 feet here it would be fair for the amount of right-of- 
way clearing to be done at, say, ten stations or two stations ”’—whatever it was, and he would go 
along in that way and would estimate what it would be fair to allow on the whole. 7 

Mr. Maclean: And where are those profiles kept? Are they in the possession of Mra 
Bullock? : 

Mr. Taylor: Yes; they are an exhibit. 

The Secretary: They are a part of an exhibit, Mr. Maclean. 

Mr. Maclean: I simply wanted to know where they were kept. 

Mr. Hanes: Will you say that 11.5 acres is not for the Lillooet Station ground? A.—I 
could not say whether it is or not without looking at the notes and details of it. 

Q—I would ask you to look that up for the Committee. Now, with regard to the classifying, 
I would like to see what has been going on, or at least to see how the classification has been 
arranged, say, between yourself, or between yourself and Mr. Stoner on Fort George south— 
regarding the different classifications. A.—It is based on the principle of permitting a contrac- 
tor to make a certain profit on certain lengths of work, and it would result in a very low 
Classifiation by being enabled to do it that way. : 
Mr, Maclean: That is the sub-contractor you mean? A.—Yes; the sub-contractor is limited 
on those miles of work between Fort George and Quesnel and some other place south of there. Ss 
Mr. Hanes: Well, were you allowed clay cuts to be classified up to a certain percentage 
of solid rock? A.—Yes. These, you must remember, are clay cuts that required blasting in 
order to be taken out. 
Q.—Yes, I understand; but the clay, which is of a soft nature, it immediately returns to 
clay when it goes into the dump? A.—Yes, on exposure to the weather, and becomes slack. 
Q.—It is not much different to hard-pan? A.—It breaks up into blocks of 4 and 5 feet 
square. 
Q.—And returns to clay in the dump? A.—yYes, on exposure to the weather. What would 
be buried in the centre I don’t suppose would, but what is exposed on the outside would. 
Q.—Now, how much percentage did you allow of solid rock, roughly? A.—My recollection 
is that it was about 10 per cent—10 or 15 per cent. on that part of the work at the outside, and 
a lot of it would probably be only 6 or 7 per cent., or something like that. ee 
Q.—Didn’t you allow up to 25 per cent.? A—I don’t think there is any up in that section 
of the work that is allowed for that high, but Mr. Stoner could tell more about that than I “Mg 
could. He made the final adjustment of that classification. “a 
Q.—Now, what is your classification—or what is your system when you allow, say, 10 per — 3 
cent. of solid rock in that? Would that be turned into the Government on the same classifi- ij 
cation showing 10 per cent. solid rock? A.—yYes. a 
Q.—And will you tell me, or tell the Committee, about how much it costs the stationman to ; 
take out that clay joint, or clay that you speak of? A.—Oh, a lot of that stuff; the stationma nD 
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would get probably 25 per cent. solid rock for; but it was afterwards reduced to 7 or 10 per 
cent.; something like that. 


Q.— Well, I am asking you now, taking into account the price that the stationmen were 


paying for their supplies, and what they would pay out for wages every day, how much would 
you figure it would cost them to remove that clay? A.—TI could not answer you that, because 
the resident engineer, or the assistant engineer, Mr. Stoner, would get the bill from the sub- 
contractor or from the stationman, and then on the basis of that they would make a classifica- 
tion to give that man some return on his labour. 

Q.—Without any regard to the specifications? A.—Well, in a measure you might say that ; 
but these specifications that we have printed are really drastic, and they are made that way 
for the purpose of keeping the contractor, you might say, in your own as as to what classi- 
fication he would get. For instance, we put in those specifications ‘indurated clay” and 
“gumbo” where in most cases they would have special specifications for those things, and there 
would be a higher price paid for them; but I put all that in our specifications under “ hard- 
pan ”’—all these things—indurated clay and everything; it is all under the classification of 
hard-pan. 

Q.—Well, in this case we are speaking of, you allowed 10 per cent. solid rock, you said? 
A.— Yes. 2 

Q.—You admit that? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, isn’t it a fact that including the high prices that the stationmen paid for supplies 
and materials, that it only cost them from 50 to 55 cents a yard to take out this class of 
material? A.—TI think that there is some correspondence that would show something like that, 
yes. I have seen some of the correspondence. 

Q.—Well, when the Government is. billed through the Company for that 10 per cent. solid 
rock, which was allowed, it means that the Government are paying—or, at least, I am asking 
you if it does not mean that the Government: are paying 90 cents a yard additional for every 
yard of solid rock that you allowed—taking your own statement that you allowed for 10 per 
cent.? A.—Yes. It varies of course—— 

Q.—Well, I am asking you if that was not the case that we are discussing now. Take 
5» cents from $1.45, and it leaves 90 cents. It would cost 55 cents for the sub-contractor or 
stationman to take it out, and P. Welch was receiving 90 cents profit on it? A.—wWell, that 
55 cents would be an average of everything that is in the cutting. That is according to the 
correspondence I have on it; that was the average price of all the material that the man 
got. Now, it may be that there would be some earth in this estimate that he got paid for also. 

Q.—Oh, yes, I realize that there would be different classifications. But I am asking you 
if on this 10 per cent. which you state you allowed as solid rock, isn’t it a fact that if it cost 
55 cents a yard to remove it on an average, as you say, in doing it in the manner you said 
you were doing it to help out the sub-contractor or the stationman, isn’t it a fact that the 
Government are paying 90 cents a yard for that as well? A. —Possibly. 

Q.— Well, you stated that that estimate was handed in to the Government showing 10 
per cent. solid rock, have you not? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Well, I am asking you, didn’t the Government pay 90 cents a yard on that 10 per cent. 
that is classified as solid rock? A.—Yes: but I would say, quite properly so. The material 
taken out justified a classification of that kind. " 

Q.—You have already said that the stationman, in allowing them for supplies and material, 
and wages, for taking out this rock, it would cost them 25 cents a yard to take it out? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Pooley: On an average. 

Mr. Hanes: Yes, on an average. 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, doesn’t the same principle apply in other parts of the road where you 
allowed for a solid rock classification, where, as a matter of fact, there was not any solid rock? 
I mean, doesn’t the same thing apply, that the Government has been paying for solid rock 
that does not exist at the difference in price? A.—It would not exist under the specifications 
possibly. 

Q.—Well, that is a fact then, that that is the basis on which the whole road is Classified? A. 
No, not the whole road. 
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Q.—Part of the road? A.—wWell, there are places where it is necessary to treat it in that } 
way. : 
Q.—Now, you said you had some prices on the cost of iaking out that clay at, roughly, 
50 cents or 55 cents a yard. Could you produce any letters or anything to show that? A.—Mr. 
Stoner, you have written some letters about that, it will be in the file somewhere—some time 
in 1914 probably? : 

Mr. Stoner: What is that? . 

Witness: You could look up your correspondence for probably August, September, or Octoker, 
1915; there should be some letters;in regard to those things. 

The Chairman: Couldn’t we have a statement showing, for instance, the amount—the 
average price paid to the sub-contractor for grubbing, say? A.—Well, you would have to get 
that from Mr. Welch. I would not have that. 

Mr. Hanes: We will get that when we come to the next part. " 

The Chifirman: I have been looking for them, and it is hard to get the average from these ~ 
documents here. For instance, I notice in grubbing they pay’ in one case $30 and in another 
case $150, whereas the uniform price is §300, and I would imagine that they could work that 
out with very little work so.as to let us know the average paid to the sub-contractor. 

Mr. Macfean: Just put in that statement, will you, witness, and explain what that is, and 
I will put it in as an Exhibit. -A.—This is the final contract given to Smith, Ramsay & Swanson 
onethe Grand Trunk Pacific Mountain Division, section No. 2, Mile 194 to Mile 208, British 
Columbia, July, 1914. In this estimate is carried 92,204 yards of solid rock at $1.30 a yard. © 
Naturally the final statement is made. up when they put in a special Classification—indurated 
clay at $1.30 a yard—and they shift this 92,204 yards from solid rock to clay, and finally leave 
in the estimate 593 yards of solid rock, although at one time they had 97,000 yards. It just 
shows how, this kind of material has to be treated if a man is going to have it done, and that 
was paid for at the solid rock price of $1.30 a yard, and we cannot charge here more than they 
pay up there. : 

(Statement marked “ Exhibit 189.”) 

Mr. Hanes: Do you infer from that, Mr. Callaghan, that you are going to reclassify this 
solid rock, and-not charge the Government that price for it? .Are you filing that with the 
intention of showing that you are going to undo this classification, and change the solid rock 
back to clay? A.—No; I am just filing that as an illustration of what it is necessary to do to 
get that kind of work done. 

Q.—Notwithstanding the fact that you have filed that, you still maintain that the solid rock 
that the Government has paid for is going to remain that way? A.—Certainly. ; 

Mr. Pooley: As it is done on every-other road? A,—Yes, as it is done on every other road. 
We have made an extremely low classification on it. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan, you have cited and so has your counsel cited several times this 
construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific under Mr. Kelliher was very expensive construction, and 
far out of proportion to other roads constructed in Canada, such as the C.P.R. and the Canadian 
Northern? A.—Yes; it cost more, I understand, than the Canadian Northern. 

Q.—Anéd the construction of the road in British Columbia was much more extravagant than 
any other-road in British Columbia? A.—Well, I cannot say as to that altogether. 

Q.—Isn’t that a recognized fact? A.—The cost was higher apparently, but the work 
‘was done. : : 

Q.—Now, isn’t that the reason why you are continuously referring to what the Grand Trunk 
Pacific has done? A.—It is the only example we have where we can furnish the figures right 
now. But if I could have estimates—if I could have access to the estimates on the Great 
Northern, I could give you the same thing. 

Q.—For instance, there would be lots of other illustrations you could give us; you haye them 
Columbia & Western, the Crow’s Nest, and the C.P.R. and its southerly branches? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the Canadian Northern, and the P.G.E., and the Grand Trunk Pacific; and why isin 
it you refer only to this particular one? A.—If I had the C.P.R. estimates I could have shown _ 
you the same thing, where solid rock is given 100 per cent. for indurated clay. F 

Q.—Well, you don’t say that because a thing is done on the C.P.R. it has to be done by you, 
do you? A.—Yes. . ag 
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Mr. Pooley: Just give him a chance to show what has been done on the other roads. 

Witness: You don’t put engineers over that road who have been classifying things as trans- 
continental engineers would do. But any engineer who goes over it would say it is a low 
classification where this indurated clay appears on this line. 

Mr. Taylor: Isn’t it a fact that the main contractors, in handling trading accounts of this 
nature, usually make far more profits than the cost of overhead, so that you can eliminate a 
contractor’s cost of overhead in arriving at the price he should get, and in comparing the price 
he got with what he had to pay? A.—No, I could not say that, I have heard it said that a 
sub-contractor’s commissary will not very often pay for the time-keeper’s wages.on the work. 
I have heard that, but I have never heard what you mention. 

The Chairman: What is that? A.—I have heard that the sales of the commissary will not 
pay for the clerk’s wages and for keeping time. : : 

Mr. Taylor: I say, isn’t it a fact that the main contractor’s profits on his commissary and 
trade account, and store account, etc., far exceed his overhead; and engineers take,it as a rule 
that one thing balances another, as a matter of convenience? A.—I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Hanes: Speaking of this classifying again, or the prices 

Mr. Taylor: Just a minute. That is an important thing to consider. You have to take the 
cost to the sub-contractor, and what it cost P. Welch to pay the stationman where he dealt with 
him direct, and you have his total price from the Pacific Great Eastern bills, and if you know 
that his overhead is taken care of by his trading accounts you can soon see whether he got # fair 


price or not. Supposing his price to the sub-contractor for grubbing was $75 and he got $300 


for it 

Mr. Pooley: That is quite common with every railway contractor. 

The Chairman: What practice are you referring to? 

Mr. Pooley: The practice that Mr. Taylor is detailing. ; 

Witness: The practice on this road is just the same, as far as classification is coficerned, as 
any other railroad. ; 

The Chairman: We are not talking now of classification. It is a question of the original 
price and the sub-contract price. 


Mr. Hall: Did I understand you to consent to Mr. Taylor’s suggestion? - I thought you said, 


certainly. 

Mr. Pooley: There is nothing in Mr. Taylor’s proposition. KG 

Mr. Taylor: Well, if there is nothing in that, Mr. Pooley, the witness will not assent to my 
proposition. My proposition was that the trading accounts of the main contractor are usually 
understood and treated by engineers as taking care of his overhead, and therefore it is not 


necessary to consider the main contractor’s overhead ‘when comparing the prices he had to pay. 


with the amount he had to receive from the Railway Company in arriving at whether he was 
paid a fair price from the Railway Company; we have here the prices proved what he was 
receiving from the Railway Company, and we have what he was paying to have the work 
actually done; if, then, we do not have to consider his overhead on account of the profits he 
was making on the trading account, then we will soon know whether his price from the Railway 
Company was excessive or not. That is my point. 
Mr. Hanes: Now, there are one or two questions I want to ask you in reference to these 
prices on the tract of road between Vancouver and Fort George. Isn’t it a fact that in speaking 


mot profits you have to take the whole line into consideration when it is all one contract? 
- A.—Yes. 


Q.—Well, then, we were discussing clay cuts south of Fort George, and you agree that the 
price for some of the clay cuts at least was around 55 cents to the actual stationman, don’t you? 
A.—Yes, that is my recollection. 

Q.—Now, the price in P. Welch’s contract for hard-pan is 50 cents? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Isn’t it a fact, then, that the contractor would just about break even, or go a little in 
the hole in regard to that; that is, the general contractor; that is, if he received the proper 
classification under the specification, isn’t that a fact? A.—If it costs the stationman 55 cents 
a yard, certainly there would be a loss. “There would have to be a pretty wide margin between 
what it cost the stationman and what the general contractor would get to pay all the charges 


a _ that would be on him, between his operation of it and the stationman, of course. 


Q.—Yes? A.—It would be a big item. 
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Q. —Isn’ t it a fact that the profits on the whole line should be taken into account, before ite 
can be argued in this particular clay cut that the Government, through the Company, should pay © 
a contractor for 10 per cent. solid rock which, as a matter of fact, does not exist there? | 
A.—Well, that is all done by the direction of the president as a rule. All this practice is the 
result of his instructions. 

Q.—Now, the president was Mr. J. W. Stewart? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And he instructed you to classify the clay at a certain percentage as solid rock? 
A.— Yes. , 
Q,—And what portions of the line did that apply to? A,—Oh, particularly between, say, 
Horse Lake and Fort George—between Horse Lake Summit and Fort George—not all of it. 

Q.—And you say Mr. J. W. Stewart, the president, instructed you to classify a certain 
portion of that material as solid rock? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—Whereas, as a matter of fact, it was not solid rock? A.—Under the literal construction 
of the specifications, of course, it is not solid rock, but under the usual practice in railway-work © 
it is. 

Q.—Did he give you those instructions in writing? A —No. - 

Q.—Now, have you the letters there, or any correspondence with any of the gentlemen, or 
with any of your engineers regarding the cost of the work up there, and how much you instructed 
them you would allow as solid rock? A.—Here is the letter. Do you want to read it? 

Mr. Hall: Well, I think we might as well adjourn. ; : 

The Chairman: You might put that in if Mr. Hanes wants to look at it.. 

Session adjourns to 8.30 p.m., Mareh 27th, 1917. 


THIRTEENTH SESSION. - 
TurspAy, March 27th, 1917. 


The Committee of Inquiry herein met at 8.30 p.m. pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. Hall, 
H. S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, W. R. Ross, L. W. Shatford, and R. H. Pooley; S. S. Taylor, K.C., 
appearing as counsel for the Minister of Railways; H. A. Maclean, K.C., appearing as counsel 
for the Pacific Great Eastern Railway; Messrs. E. P. Davis, K.C., and J. N. Hillis, appearing as 
counsel for Messrs. Foley, Weleh & Stewart. 

Mr. Maclean: Will the Committee hear addresses of counsel before making its findings? 

The Chairman: If this is to be a tribunal taking the place of a Judge and the place of 
assessors, no tribunal that I know of would make findings without hearing what was to be said 
by the parties represented. 

Mr. Taylor: This is a matter, I may say, as far as I am concerned, gentlemen, where I 
consider it would be entirely out of place for me to say anything. I am not here supporting any 
case one way or the other; I am simply here on behalf of the Government to bring out the 
facts, and hence I have no argument to make. 

Mr. Maclean: That is a very proper position for my learned friend to take. 

The Chairman: If Mr. Maclean thinks that his clients have been in any way affected by — 
this evidence, the Committee can decide what is to be done. i 

Mr. Maclean: There are certain points here which ought to be considered from the point of 
view of my clients, it seems, before you make any findings. 

The Chairman: Well, I presume we don’t have to consider or decide that to-night. 

Mr.- Maclean: Well, I simply mention it because I saw it in the paper. It was mentioned — 
and I did not eatch it here, that you intended to make an interim report. 

Mr. Ross: Simply consisting of the copies of evidence. 

The Chairman: And that has been. made. 

Mr. Taylor: By the way, is Mr. Tate here? 

Mr. Maclean: Taking the question of the overpayment, it has been talked of here as 
overpayment, and my position is that it is an absolute misnomer. 

The Chairman: Mr. Tate has presented that phase of the case. 

Mr. Maclean: That goes to the root of the $5,000,000. 
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The Chairman; Mr. Tate at the end of his evidence submitted quite a brief on that; I 
think there are about twenty-five pages of it. However, after thinking it over, I am rather 
inclined to hear any statement that you have. 

Mr. Maclean: Anything that I have to say will not take very long. 

J. Callaghan (witness) resumes the stand. 

Direct examination continued by Mr. Taylor. 

Q—Mr. Callaghan, I just want to finish up with you now. I understood that we had 
to finish up with you in order to get through, and there are one or two things that I would 
like to ask you in addition. How much would the teaming that you have allowed for amount 
to? A.—Well, you could take that off the estimates; I cannot remember it now. 

Q.—Have you any idea? A.—No. 

Q.—It is a pretty large item? A.—It is, at least it should be, because there has been 
a lot of teaming done. 

Q.—Now, if Exhibit 74 is to be followed, then you could not under paragraph 5, which reads 
as follows, allow teaming. Paragraph 5 reads as follows. Exhibit 74 is the timber structure 
specifications which are in dispute, and paragraph 5 reads as follows: “The prices of the 
different items mentioned are understood to cover all expenses incurred, including teaming and 
completing the structure ready for the.rails to the satisfaction of the engineer.” If that were 
followed you could not have allowed what you say now is a very large item for teaming 
throughout the work? A.—Well, I say that specification was never put into effect. 

Q.—I say if it were in effect, you could not allow that very large item for teaming that has 
been paid; that is the natural interpretation of it; if that specification is to hold good, then 
that item of teaming could not have been allowed? A.—Yes, but the specification does not 
hold good. Q 5 

Q.—That does not answer my question. I have been reading your evidence, and I notice 
that is the way you answer that proposition every time you come to it. You understand you 
have made yourself clear many times on that point. 

Mr. Maclean: He has also made himself clear that neither teaming nor false-work could 
be allowed if that could hold. 

Mr. Taylor: This is Exhibit 74. 

Mr. Maclean: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: I take it that you agree with your counsel in that? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, the exact amount of the teaming could be taken from the estimates, you said? 


Aces, 
Q.— By that you mean the Government estimates, the ones that were returned to the 


Government? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you remember Mr. Oliver’s visit to you on the 13th day of February, 1917, which 
you have referred to before? A.—Yes. . : 

Q.—You received a telephone message from Mr. McIntyre, of the Department beforehand, 
saying there was going to be that visit to you? A.—yYes. He said he was coming over to 
look into those statements. 

Q.—Just tell me what Mr. McIntyre told you over the long-distance telephone? A.—He 
said there was some question about the excavation in these foundations in the estimate that 
was given. There was quite an item for excavations in foundations. 

‘Q.—Yes; what else? A.—And that he was coming over to look into it on Monday 
morning. 

Q.—What do you mean by “ he”? Mr. Oliver or himself? A.—Mr. McIntyre was coming. 

Q.—Mr. McIntyre? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did Mr. McIntyre tell you over the telephone that time that there was any other 
question going to be investigated at that time? A.—No, that is the only question he 
mentioned to me. 

Q.—Just the excavation in the erib foundations? A—And he said something about the 
details of the estimate, and the excavation in foundation. 

Q.—Did he say anything about the extra timber in the bridges? A.—No, he did not. 
Q—Did he mention that Mr. Oliver was coming over with him? A.—No. 
Q.—Or that he might come over? A.—No, he didn’t say anything about it. 
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Q—yYou have stated as fully as you can what Mr. McIntyre did say to you over the 
long-distance telephone? A.—Yes, that is my recollection of what he said; it was late at — 
night. 

Q.—As a result of that, did you do anything in your office before Mr. MeIntyre or Mr. 
Oliver got over there? A:—Yes. 

Q.—What did you do? A.—TI had the chief clerk and Mr. Anderson get out the estimate. 

Q.—Mr. Anderson is the gentleman who has been here at this inquiry? A.—Yées. 

Q.—Although he may not be here now? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is his full name, please? A.—_W. D. 

Q.—Get out the estimate and what else? A.—He got out the cross-section sheets. 

Q.—Yes; what else? A.—He got out the cross-section sheets and the estimates, to look 
them up and see what the condition was up there, and he found out that they had allowed 
this excavation and retaining-cribs as foundation, and also it was apparent from the sections — 
where the bridge excavations were made the entire excavations would not be shown én the 
section that was drawn there; and searching further it was apparent that they had as 
slopes of these on another sheet and estimated that as grading. 

Q.—Now, you found this all out before Mr. Oliver got there? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In your own office? A.—Yes, we found it out in that way. 

Q.—Had you any other purpose in going over the papers; had you any other purpose in 
going over the papers before Mr. Oliver arrived on the scene? A.—Yes. I wanted to be in 
a shape to answer him and tell him what the position was there. 

Mr. Maclean: He did not know anything about Mr. Oliver coming at that time. 

Witness: It was Mr. McIntyre. 

Mr. Taylor: Had you any other purpose in going over the papers than what you have 
now stated? A.—No; I went over the papers so that I could tell him just what the position 
was in regard to this excavation. 

Q.—Did you make any statement as to your purpose in going over these papers to either 
Mr. Anderson or any one else in your office? A.—I don’t know what statement I would make, 
anything more than I wanted to get these things out and examine them, and see what the 
condition was, and see what the estimate was in respect of that item. 

Q.—Is that the full statement you made to them as to the reason you had for ane these 
papers out? A.—yYes. I wanted to see what the trouble was, if there was any there. 

Q.—Another thing with regard to the surfacing difference that we discussed this afternoon, 
and which was discussed in Mr. Thomas’s letter, quoting Mr. Tate, and other letters from Mr. — 
Thomas; it was there placed at $61,000, and that was two years ago. Now, if Mr. Thomas 
were correct in that sum of $61,000 then, that sum would be now a difference exceeding = 
$120,000, wouldn’t it, on basis that Mr. Oliver was discussing it then, and eliminate the idea 
that Mr. Stewart changed the agreement on the 20th of November, 1915, and assuming that 
the agreement had not been changed, that difference now would be in excess of $120,000—the 
surfacing difference? A.—Well, I don’t know. That could be found out from the estimate also. 
I don’t remember about it. 

Q.—Is that your opinion? Assuming Mr. Thomas was right in that $61,000—that this 
dispute now, on the same basis that he was discussing it, wotld amount to over $120,000, 
wouldn’t it? A.—yYes; if the estimate has been doubled in that time, it would. 

Q.—Yes. A.—If the estimate has been doubled, it certainly would. 

Q.—You were to produce a roundhouse plan, the water-tanks, turntables, section-houses— 
the plans of that; with bills of materials attached. .That is all. When they are produced and 
filed that will be all as far as I am concerned. ; a 

Mr. Hall: Well, just a moment, Mr. Callaghan. I see a report here of the Department 
of Railways. I presume that report refers to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. I suppose 
that report was supplied by your Company? A.—yYes, I suppose it was. “oa , 

Q.—And in reference to the ties—or in reference, rather, to the docks at Squamish, were 4 
the ties in that dock those that you referred to as having been procured at 614 per cent. — 
this morning? 

Mr. Hanes: The piles you mean? 

Mr. Hall: Yes, the piles. A.—Well, the piles that we were speaking of this ‘morning hy 
were used on the North Arm of Burrard Inlet at North Vancouver. 
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Q.—How much did you pay for the piles at North Vancouver for the Squamish dock? 
A.—I don’t know. You could see that by the estimate. 

Q.—How do you know the price of those at North Vancouver and don’t know the price 
of these here? A.—Because I inquired specially into the prices paid at North Vancouver. 
There was a lawsuit on and I went into the bills, so that I could state in Court what was 
being paid. 

Q.—Now, you know the shareholders in the Pacific Great Bastern Railway? A.—Yes, I 
have heard them mentioned. 

Q.—When did you first know that? A.—I don’t know exactly—you mean Foley, Welch & 
Stewart? 

Q.—yYes. When did you first know of their being connected with this Company? A.—Oh, 
it is likely I just seen it in the newspapers that they were the head of the Company. 

Q.—When? A.—Oh, probably it was at some Board meeting; they usually publish the 
proceedings of the Board. 

Q.—As far as you are concerned, you have known it since the inception of the Company? 
A.—I knew that Foley, Welch & Stewart—— 

Q.—Were the Company? A.—Were the Company, yes. 

Q.—The Pacific Great Eastern? A.—Yes. 

Q.—From the beginning? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: I want to go into the Classifications south of Fort George again, as Mr. Hanes 
has gone over it the second time, and I do not think he has got the thing straight yet. 

The Secretary: What do you mean by “straight”? 

% Mr. Maclean: I mean by “straight” that he has not got the facts in proper shape. They 
are certainly not as we had them before. 

Mr. Hall: That is an unfortunate expression, Mr. Maclean. Owing to the way Mr. Hanes 
asked his question, you mean that Mr, Callaghan has not given a full explanation. 

Mr. Ross: You were not suggesting that everything in Fort George was crooked—that is 
what you meant? 

Mr. Maclean: No, not at all. Now, just go on and tell what was done in connection with 
that classification of the indurated clay south of Fort George? A.—Well, to enable the station- 
men to make wages that would keep them on the work and get it finished, we gave them a 
classification of solid rock—a percentage of solid rock classification in that material. Then after 
the stationmen were all settled with, the classification was reduced for the sub-contractors. 

Q.— Yes. . A——And the sub-contractors’ estimate, of course, is the estimate that was given 
to P. Welch. 
oe) Q.—To P. Welch? A.—Yes. It is reduced from what the stationman got. 

3 The Secretary : Well, who requested you to make that separate classification for the station- 
man? A.—Mr. J. W. Stewart. 

Mr. Maclean: From your answers this morning it might have been thought that P, Welch 
was paid on the classification that was given to the stationman? A.—Oh, well, be was not. 

‘Mr. Hanes: Are you through, Mr. Maclean? . 


a Mr. Pooley: Wait a moment—I just want to ask a question on the same point. You said 
:. something this morning about the final estimate of the Grand Trunk Pacific? A.—Yes. 


, Q.—On the same question as clay—you were speaking of clay and solid rock ? <A—yYes. 
; Q.—Where the clay-work was allowed as solid rock? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That was the case? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Who was the contractor on that work? A.—Foley, Welch & Stewart. 
Q.—Now, was that estimate passed upon by the Government engineer? A.—Yes. 
b Q.—And was it allowed in that way? A—yYes. That was passed on by Sir Collingwood 
+ Schrieber. 
Q.—He was the Government engineer? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That is the same class of work that you had? A.—Yes, the same class of material. 
Q.—Which you had on the P.G.H.? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And on which you were allowed the same classification as solid rock? A.—Yes. For 
years on the C.P.R. the practice has been to classify solid rock, but when the work advanced 
down the Fraser River Valley, and the Chechaco Valley, where this material almost predomin- 
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pendent party—namely the Government— 
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as the solid rock. } 

The Secretary: And was the price made after a conference with the constructing engineers 
on the Grand Trunk Pacific? A.—Well, I know the price for the indurated clay was made. 

Q.—But that is a totally different proposition to what we have here, because there the people ~ 
who were paying for it were taken into consideration, and discussed the matter, but here the 
classification was changed without any consideration to the people who were paying for it. 

Mr. Pooley: But Foley, Welch & Stewart were interested in both cases: They were getting 
paid in both cases. : 

Mr. Anderson: Yes, but Foley, Welch & Stewart are in a totally different position, in so far 
as the P.G.E. are concerned, than they were on the Grand Trunk Pacific. On the P.G.B. Foley, 
Welch & Stewart were doing their own engineering, and were making up their own estimates, 
but on the G.T.P. they were simply contractors and the engineering was done by independent 
engineers. 

Mr. Pooley: And allowed. 

Mr. Hall: There is no evidence that they were precisely the same. 

Mr. Anderson: There is no comparison between the two cases—between the engineering on 
the Grand Trunk Pacific and on the Pacific Great Eastern; I mean as to the independency of it. 
You will admit that? A.—Well, as far as I am concerned, of course I knew Mr. Stewart was 
the president of the Company, and we see now that he was also a contractor 

(.—Well, just a moment. You don’t mean to pretend that Foley, Welch & Stewart in 
working as contractors on the Grand Trunk Pacific were the same as Pat Welch on the P.G.E.? 


A.—Well, we suppose that it was; but as I say it was a thing that had never been actually 
stated. 


Q.—Well, I am asking you this question : there is no comparison between comparing the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and the Pacific Great Eastern? A.—No. 

Q.—I mean with regard to engineering and making up the estimates? A.—Well, no; but it. 
is just as necessary to pay for the work done on the Grand Trunk Pacific as it is on the Pacific 
Great Eastern. You cannot do work here for nothing. 

Q.—Yes, but there is a difference in the way of doing it under an independent engineer, and 
under a contractor where he has his own engineers? A.—Well, so long as the result is the same, 
I do not see that it matters. The work had to be paid for in any event. ; 

The Chairman: Are you suggesting here, Mr. Callaghan, that the engineer on the Pacific 
Great Eastern was just as independent as the engineer on the Grand Trunk Pacific? A.—Yes. 

The Secretary: Well, I don’t see how, if Foley, Welch & Stewart were the contractors and 
were also the Pacific Great Eastern, and were doing their own engineering—how is it that they 
were as independent on the Grand Trunk Pacific as the Pacific Great Eastern, where the work 
was done by the contractors and the engineering done by an independent party? A.—There is no 
difference that I can see in the Situation; so long as it is done on the basis of fairness, it would 
not make any difference so far as I ¢an see. 

Q.—Well, that leads up to the human element, doesn’t it? A.—Well, in this case we really 
held that work down away below what any other railway would have done in the way of cost.. 

The Secretary: But on the Grand Trunk Pacific you were being inspected by another inde- 
which was not carried out on the Pacific Great Eastern? 
A.—Well, the Pacific Great Eastern work was the same class of material, and considering that™ 
it was the same class of material, the cost as between the Pacific Great Eastern and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, it is 50 per cent. less here; and I will pay the price of an independent engineer 
to go up and take an estimate of the Pacific Great Eastern work so that he can compare the 


difference between that and the Grand Trunk Pacific, and let him make a report in connection 
with the matter. : 


Q.—But you will admit that it is most irregular 
engineering, and it is not the practice for that to be 
connection with the Seattle & Eastern construction. 


Mr. Maclean: This was the case of an owner losing so much by giv 
than he was getting. 


The Secretary: Did they pay the same price there? A.— Well, 
officers of the construction company were the same thing. 


for any railway contractors to do their own 
done? A.—Well, I do know it was done in 
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Q.—But that is a totally different thing where some one else is paying for it? A.—So long 
as they don’t pay too much, I don’t see that it makes a particle of difference, so long as the 
thing is done fairly. 

Q.—Well, you might say that it is done fairly, and all that kind of thing; but it is no way 
of doing the work, such as it was done here. A.—Well, it was the cheapest work. 

Q.—But it is not the regular practice to do work like this, and for the man who is doing 
the work to do his own estimating as has been practically done on this road? A.—Well, every- 
thing has been fairly and cheaply done. 

The Chairman: What is supposed to be a fair profit for a contractor to make on railroad- 


work? 
Mr. Maclean: On the whole thing? 
; - The Chairman: Yes. What would be considered to be a fair profit? A—Well, I don’t know 


that I could answer that. 

Mr. Taylor: That is where he has his own trading accounts? A.—I don’t know that I could 
answer it. : 

Mr. Hall: Referring to that matter that Mr. Maclean mentioned—— 

Witness: This matter of profits, you know, is a difficult thing to answer, because if a man 
ships in an outfit on the railroad, what might appear to be his profit when he had finished that 
work would not be that at all, because he has to go and find ancther job after that, and it might 
take a year or two to find another job, and then he has to shift that outfit to the other work. 

The Chairman: Well, this outfit they had on the Grand Trunk Pacific. Now I ask you what 
money the railroad people in that business would consider to be a fair and good profit on their 

- work? A.—Well, you would have to ask the contractor that. Ireally could not say what would 
be a fair profit. for a contractor to make, considering everything that is necessary to be 
considered. 

Mr. Hanes: Did I understand Mr. Maclean to state here that he did not mean to use those 
words that he used in reference to myself? 

Mr. Maclean: I said that I wanted to get these facts straight. I was not reflecting on you 
in any way, but I said that you had not brought them all out in such a way as to show their 
proper sequence. 

Mr. Hanes: I-will ask Mr. Callaghan some further questions. I understood you, Mr. 
Callaghan, to swear this morning that you had allowed 10 per cent. solid rock in these clay 
cuts, and that appeared on the estimates which came into the Government through the Company ; 
is that not a fact? A.—Certainly. Whatever was allowed came to the Government in that 
way. 

Q.—wWell, that information was brought out correctly, was it not? You stated that correctly. 
IT am asking you this question? A.—I said whatever classification was given to the contractor 
on that work it certainly would have gone through to the Government. 

Q.—Well, now, just assuming this, that the information was brought before this Committee 
that in these clay cuts—in the pebbly clay cuts which are under diseussion—that the yardage 
amounted to a million yards just in those cuts, and assuming that 10 per cent. solid rock had 

been allowed and had gone through the estimates, and assuming what we did when we were 
3 discussing it this morning, that it actually cost about 53 or 55 cents a yard to take that material 
out, I will ask you this: If that could be proved, and if that had taken place, that would mean 
that Mr. P. Welch drew $90,000 for the amount of material, which would figure out at the rate 
of 90 cents a yard—taking it that there were 100,000 yards of rock, it would be paid for at the 
rate of $90,000? A.—No. The 53 cents was to the stationmah. 

Q.—Yes, to the sub-contractor. A.—And then there would be some further cost. 

Q.—Well, add on whatever balance you wish to add in addition to the 53 or 55 cents. A.—At 
the very least calculation it would be 25 or 30 cents a yard. 

Q.—Well, if you allow it at 25 cents a yard, that is 70 cents. 

Mr. Hall: Oh, no, that is £0 cents. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I don’t care what it is so long as we get at it; SO cents from $1.45 would 
be 65 cents a yard, and taking 100,000 yards which this Government paid for, it would be an 
overpayment of $65,000 according to the contract, wouldn’t it? A.—If those were the facts it 
would be that, but I don’t say that they are. 
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Q.—Well, I mean to say, Mr. Chairman, since Mr. Maclean has gone into it—it was the Ta 


intention, anyway, that this matter should ‘be fully gone into, and I was just trying to arrive — 
at the basis of the classification this morning on this railway, and I state to the members of aoe 
the Committee that it may be that there is a very large yardage of this nature which has been ‘i 


paid for on this class of classification which we have been discussing, and my questions this 
morning were asked in perfect faith and with the very best of intentions, and I think it is a 
matter for this Committee to consider yet through other evidence—which will be evidence which 
we can rely on, I hope—as to what the overpayments have been in this classification. 

Mr. Taylor: In regard to this teaming I referred to, I want to put in the evidence the 
questions asked by Mr. Brewster of the Honourable Minister of Railways, and which were 
answered on the floor of the House on the 8th day of May, 1916, as found in Exhibit 66, being 
the Proceedings of the House, 1916, at page 128, reading as follows 

The on hairman: Who was the Minister of Railways at that time? 

Mr. Taylor: The Honourable Mr. Taylor. Mr. Brewster asked the Honourable Minister of 
Railways the following questions :— 

(1.) “What amount of money has been paid the principal contractor for the construction 
of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway on account of overhaul of construction material at $1 per 
ton per mile?” The answer is, ‘ $94,872.21.” 

That was May Sth, 1916. The second question is, ‘‘ Does this overhaul charge cover the cost 
of transporting rails, spikes, ties, or other construction materials by train along the line of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway?” ‘A. No.” : 

(3.) “ What part of this overhaul charge is for train-haui of materials?” ‘‘ A. None.’ 

(4.) “ What is the amount for each class of such materials?” ‘A. Answered by Nos. 1 
and 2.” -So on May Sth, 1916, the Government had paid $94,872.21 for this teaming which was 
called “‘ overhaul” per ton per mile. 

The Secretary: Mr. Callaghan, I don’t exactly understand the organization which you had 
with regard to your engineering on this road. You state the resident engineers made certain 
classifications, and they were put into the estimates, and you don’t know anything about those 
estimates. Now, isn’t it the usual practice, where you have divisional engineers (and you say 
you have divisional engineers), for those divisional engineers to check up the resident engineer, 
and for the chief engineer to go over the road at certain intervals and take his resident engineer 
with him, and check up the classification as the work proceeds? A.—Yes, that is done. 

Q.—That is the usual practice, isn’t it? A.—yYes, that is done in a general way. 

Q.—Well, that is the usual practice? A.—That is all done by conversation with the 
divisional engineer. He tells you what is done, and you take it for granted that. that is what 
has been done. : 

Q.—Well, as you proceed over the road, didn’t you pick up your divisional engineers at each 
division, and go over that division with him? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Well, you ought to know what the classification would be? A.—Well, I would. 
~ Q.—Well, you say you don’t know anything about the estimates? A.—We know about them, 
if a man says, “I am giving him 15 or 20 per cent. solid rock,” or whatever it is, in a certain. 
cutting; that is ali. You don’t write it down or anything; you simply take in for granted that | 
is what he is going to do. 

Q.—But you go through that cutting and see what is going to be done? A.—yYes. 

_Q.—And then you come back and say, “ We are going to reclassify this work.’ Now, you 
should know what is going on if you adopted the usual procedure, in carrying that out with the 
organization, which you say you had. You claim you had divisional engineers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And these divisional engineers were over so many resident engineers, and they would 
check these resident engineers up. Now, it was certainly your duty to go over it at certain 
intervals with your divisional engineers to see what was going on with regard to classification, 
and so on, wasn’t it? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Isn’t that the usual practice to do that? A—yYes; but the classifications change every 
month practically in railways. The classification changes as the work opens up. 2 

Q.—Well, you would see the classification and the work as it proceeded from pie estimates? - 
A.— Yes. 

Q.—And would know the quantities that were going in? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—But you said you did not know anything about the estimates. You just accepted every- 


thing that was handed in. A.—There is a great deal of the work I would not go to see at all. 


Q.—I don’t understand why you would not see it. A.—Well, maybe only once cr twice a 
year, because it might be remote. 

Q.—Well, were you busy on location-work? A.—lI had to look after the location and the 
preparation of all the plans, and any lawsuit or anything that was brought up I had to look 
after it also. 

Q.—Were you paying more attention to the location part of the work than you were to the 
construction end of it? A.—No; I was paying attention to ail of it—to everything. I had to 
do with the right-of-way, or with any arbitration, or any man who had a claim for arbitration, 
or irrigation-ditch, or a claim for damage to his land—everything like that. Then I had to give 
all the information to defend an action of that kind, or supply information so that a settlement 
might be made to the man. I had everything that involved the work in the construction of the 
line. I would have to look after all of that. 

Q.—Well, did you ever make up any estimates as to the total construction of this road? 
A.—Oh, we have. 

Q.—You have made them up yourself, have you? A.—We have made them up in my office. 


Q.—Where are they; have you got them? A.—I don’t know whether we have got any details 


of them here, but we have—yes, we have. 

Q.—Who did you submit them to? A.—They were submitted to Mr. Tate. 

Q.—And Mr. Tate has got all the estimates that you ever made up on the total construction 
of the line? A.—Yes; he should have them, yes. 

Q.—You did not submit them to any one after Mr. Tate? A.—No, I don’t think so. 

Q.—He would have them all? A.—Yes, he would have them all. They would be fixed up 
for him. d 

Q.—Well, I was just trying to figure.out how Mr. Gamble arrived at his total cost of the 
construction of the line from Vancouver to Prince George? A.—It is likely that he got some 
information from Mr. Tate. Possibly he might have. 

Q.—Well, it would be from whatever estimate he made up; and you made up several, I 
suppose, at different intervals? A.—yYes, there have been at least two, anyway. 

Q.—Well, whatever estimates you made up you submitted them to Mr. Tate? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Hall: As I understand it, you say you gave the stationmen one classification, and then 
you changed that classification afterwards? A.—Yes, the classification would be reduced after 
that. 

Q.—Now, who did that? A.—Some of the men under my direction. It is all done at my 
direction. : 

Q.—Well, who for instance? A—Mr. Stoner I let do the work on some of it. 

Q.—-Yes; and who else? A—And Mr. Crysdale did some of it. 

Q.—Who else? A.—Those were the two men who were the divisional engineers at the last. 

Q.—And where was that made? A.—That was made in their offices wherever they were— 
at Lillooet and at Quesnel. 

Q.—And did you see those? A.—I knew what they were; I knew what they were at the 
time. © - 

Q.—How did you know about it? A.—Through calling on them. 

Q.—Any other way? A.—And through the figures that they would have of the standing of 
these contractors. 

Q.—Well, did you call upon them every time there was a deduction? A.—Oh, no, not every 
time. 

Q.—wWell, did you have any correspondence about it? AI don’t think there was much 
correspondence about it. 

Q.—You say there was not much; was there any? A.—I don’t know that there was any 
correspondence. ‘There is some correspondence, all right, about the classification that might be 
given to stationmen, but as to the adjustments that were made after the stationmen had finished, 
IT don’t know there was any correspondence about it, because I used to get those statements from 
the general contractor and would take them with me, and would possibly leave them with the 
divisional engineer, and he would get those statements himself sometimes. 
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mS : 
re Q.—Well, what system did you have of making deductions? A.—The system was based — ‘3 
on the profits the sub-contractor would be paid. on 
are Q.—That is not the point I am getting at. As I understand it, you gave one estimate to 


the sub-contractors? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And after that estimate was made, as I understand it, you reduced the commission— 

' the classification that Mr. Welch got? A.—Mr. Welch and the sub-contractor would get the 

Same classification. 

F Q.—They got the same? A.—They got the same; the stationman sometimes got a higher 
classification. - 

Q.—That was where, for instance? A.—That was where the bad work was—what we eall 
bad work; the stationman would be allowed a higher percentage. 

Q.—Now, on this work near Prince George that has been discussed, was that done through 
sub-contractors or through stationmen? A.—That was done through sub-contractors and 
stationmen both. Of course. the stationmen worked for the sub-contractor, and in some eases 
the sub-contractor would do the work himself. : 

@.—There were sub-contractors on all of it? A.—Yes, there were sub-contractors on all 
of it. 

Q.—Now, what records are there to show the deductions that are made? A.—Well, I § 
handed some sheets in here the other day, made out from month to month, that would show the 
amount to the credit of the sub-contractor—where it was reduced. You will notice it in those a 
Sheets there, and on the others. Well, that would be due to some reduction in the classification, a 
which, of course, reduced the value of the estimates that he would receive. 4 

Q.—Now,. just take this illustration, because it is so difficult to follow it. Mr. Hanes - ; 
mentioned a moment ago a certain case. It came out this morning, I think, where you said 
the stationmen were paid a sufficient classification to let them break even? A.—Yes; to try 
and make some kind of wages for them, yes. ¢ 

Q.—And to do that you would add a percentage of rock? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And for the purpose of illustrating this, there would be 10,000 feet—or yards. A,—yYes, 
=i Q.—Yards of rock. That would earry right through, I understand? A.—Well, you see that 
. these estimates here are carried forward all the time. They start the first month with No. 1. 

Mr. Pooley: A little louder, please; we cannot hear you. 

Witness: I say that these estimates are what you would eall carried forward ‘all the time, 
from month to month. It is a total estimate all the time—a total estimate from the very 
beginning of the work; and whenever that was reduced the total would be reduced. For 
instance, if that was 10,000 yards in there this month, and it was taken out last month— 
or at least not taken out, but it was changed to something else, and it was put in at a lower 
price, it would go in with the total. and it would reduce the total and consequently reduce the 


amount. 
“ai Q.— Well, assuming at the. end of their work they have to have 10,000 yards of rock to 
int enable them to make a profit? A.—Yes, 
oye Q.—That would mean that that classification for rock would stand? A.—yYes. 


Q.—In order to let them break even? A.—Yes. : 
@.—And there would be the difference they would get; 
a yard, would they not, if they were paid 55 cents 
paid 90 and 95 cents a yard, I believe, for solid r 
Q.—90 and 95 cents? A.—yYes. 
ga Q.—And Mr. Welch would get the difference between wh 
was—between either 55 or 95 cents and $1.45? ALY es: 
Q.—For which no value was given to the Government? 
Q.—In other words, the system of letting them bre 
Government, didn’t it? A.—Well, that was the system. That was what was done. 


The Secretary: Could you give a copy of the estimates that you made on this total cost 
of construction? A.—yYes, I think we ean. 


Q.— Could you get that? A.—yYes. 
Q.—And submit it to the Committee? A.—Yes. 


~— Q—That is as to the total cost of construction of the line from V 
A.—Yes. 


they would simply get their 55 cents 
a yard right through? A—TI think they were 
oek. 


at you allowed them—whatever it 


A.—Well, I could not Say. 
ak even just broke even against the 


ancouver to Prince George? 
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Q.—I mean all the estimates that were ever made? A.—Yes, if we have them. I don’t 
know whether we have them all now; the first we may not have. They would be made up, of 
course, from very inaccurate information, and we would not have the full information at the 
time we made the first ones. 

Q—No; but we made these estimates, anyway, on the total construction of the line. 
A.— Yes. There have been estimates made up. 

Q.—Well, how many have you made up? A.—TI don’t think there were many; probably 
two or three—two or three. 

Q.—Well, I would like to see copies of them, if you could produce them, Mr. Callaghan? 
A.—wWell, I will try to do so. 

Q.—When did you complete the location of the line? A.—Some time in 1914. 

@.—That was to Prince George? A.—Yes; it would be in the spring some time of 1914. 

Q.—Did you put most of your time on the location-work? A.—Oh, it was divided up between 
location-work and construction and every other duty that fell to my office. 

Q.—Were you mostly interested in location-work? A.—Oh, I was interested in both— 
location and construction. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan, I have had your clerk produce a letter of October 2nd, 1916, 
signed by Mr. D’Arcy Tate as Vice-President, directed to you. Now, this was written, you will 
see, after the elections, and it reads as follows—and I want your explanation of it. 

Mr. Maclean: What is the date of it? 

Mr. Taylor: Pardon me, what will be the exhibit number? 

Mr. Anderson: 140. 

Mr. Taylor: I will copy it into the notes also. It is dated October 2nd, 1916, and it is from 
D’Arcy Tate, Vice-President, to Mr. John Callaghan, Exhibit 140. ‘Mr. John Callaghan, Chief 
Engineer, Vancouver, B.C. DEAR Sir,—As’you are aware, the present Government is likely to 
resign office immediately after the 15th instant, and I shall be obliged if you will let me have 
at the earliest possible moment the estimate for the work done by the contractor during the 
month of September, in order that action may be taken thereon with the least delay.— (Signed) 
D’Arcy TATE, Vice-President.” You complied with that request, I presume? A.—I presume we 
did. 

Q.—Why was that done quickly before the old Government got out of power? Why didn’t 
you trust to the honest Grits who were coming in? A.—You will have to ask Mr. Tate about 
that. ; 

Q.—There is another letter that I have asked for, of April 25th, 1915. Is it here yet? 

The Chairman: Are you going to call Mr. Tate on that letter, because I am rather curious 
to know what this letter means. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, I might ask him about it; and I want this other letter, Mr. Thomas; have 
you got it in your letter-book? I will take the letter-book if you have it. 

Mr. Thomas: On what subject, Mr. Taylor? Our correspondence is not here; we file all 


_that correspondence by subject. 


Mr. Taylor: That other letter ought to be here in a moment, if you don’t mind waiting just 
for a few minutes. Mr. Tate has to be called on another matter, and if you don’t mind I will 
postpone that. I wish to call Mr. Kennedy now. 

JAMES Henry KENNEDY, being duly sworn by Chairman, testified as follows (examined by 
Mr. Taylor) :— — 

Q.—Mr. Kennedy, you are sworn? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Your full name, please? A.—James Henry Kennedy. 

Q.—You are a civil engineer? A.—Yes. 

Q.—With an extensive railway experience? A.—Yes, quite a bit. 

Q.—And practising your profession for a great many years? A,.—935 years. 

Q.—You were employed by the Government in connection with checking up the estimates 
respecting the Loan Bill of this Province—respecting this railway, I understand? A.—Yes, I 
was. 

Q.—What is considered a fair amount to allow above cost on force account, by way of 
percentage, above and upon the cost by force account, where the contractor receiving the force 
account has the benefit of trading, carrying on trade account, such as stores, haulage, and other 
matters of that sort? A.—The usual custom is 10 per cent. That is my experience. 


Q.—Is it as high as 10 per cent. where the contractor has the diehe to handle his own stores? 
A.—I have known it to be less, but I think 10 per cent 

.Q.—How niuch less have you known it to be? A.—Well, I have known it, I don’t think on 
the Same basis that you are driving at, if I understand it right, where they do all the work 
themselves. : 

Q:—Where the work is done by themselves? A.—Yes, 10 per cent.; I think that is all 
right. 

Q.—Where they handle their own stores and do the work themselves. A.—Yes; I have 
a case in mind where a contractor got less, but they didn’t do that, you know. 

Q.—You have a case in mind; how much was paid in that case? A.—Well, it was only 


3 per cent., but they really didn’t do very much for it; they only had 8 per cent.. 


Q.—What is the reason they didn’t earn more than 3 per cent.? A.—I am referring to 
the—— 

@.—Did they do work through sub-contractors and stationmen? A.—yYes. 

Q.—In this case of the P.G.E.R., the main contractor, P. Welch, did his work through 
sub-contractors and stationmen, and also got paid for haulage, and also handled store accounts, 
trading account; now, in those circumstances, what would.be a fair percentage on force account? 
A.—Oh, it should not be less than 10 per cent. - 

Q.—That is, wouldn’t it compare with the 3-per-cent. man you spoke of? A.—Oh, the 
3-per-cent. man, he assumed the responsibility, and the other fellows did-all the work. 

Q—Do you know what Foley Bros., Stewart & Welch received on the Winnipeg to Fort 
William force account—most of that work was done on force account? A.—No, I don’t know; 
I don’t know anything about it. : 

Q.—Taking stationmen as such, are they a class, or are they not a class of men who use 
plant of any kind as a rule? A.—They use some, yes. 

Q.—As a rule, I say? A.—That depends, as a rule; sometimes they do, and someting. they 
do not; it depends on the work they are on. 

Q.—But as a rule do stationmen use plant? A.—Oh, yes, they use it. 

Q.—Whenever they use it, where do they usually depend on getting it from? A.—From 
the contractor. 

@.—Hire it from the contractor? A. —Yes; he charges them rent. 

Q.—Exactly. Stationmen are an absolatoly necessary asset of a railroad contractor, are 
they not; they are the men who build the railroad? A .—They are the men; oh, yes, they 
are dependent upon them. : 

Q.—Depended upon by all contractors to build the railroad? A—Depended upon by all 
parties to complete the work; every contractor, I think, has a following of stationmen. 

Q.—Some work stationmen will not touch—as a rule, they will not touch certain work in 
railroad contracting, railroad construction? <A —Well, if you get work which requires a long 
haul, and that requires a lot of plant, they leave it alone. 

Q.—Stationmen look for the more desirable work, don’t they, such as the heavy rock cuts? 
A.—Always, they do; stationmen are like anybody else, they look for the easy money. 

Q.—Exactly. He does not differ from some of the main contractors that we have heard 
about? A.—Well, I didn’t intend it to be taken that way. (Referring to laughter in the room.) 
What I mean is that if there is a chance to make better than wages, he wants to do it. 

Q.—Exactly. A.—If he can work and make better than day-wages, and come out all aes 
all right. 

Q.—What I mean is this: The work that you cannot get stationmen to take is the work 
that costs the most in railroad contracting, isn’t it? A.—Oh, yes; he has to do it Page by 
day-work. . 

Q.—And if*you go over a large railroad such as this one is, of 480 miles, and do the 
desirable work, and leave undone the undesirable work, as has been sworn to in this case, 
to a large extent, by Mr. Callaghan, I may tell you, then the work that has yet to be done 
for the reason that it is undesirable would cost more per mile, wouldn’t it, because stationmen 
could not be obtained to take it over; that will necessarily follow, wouldn’t it? A—Wiell ae 
suppose it would. At the same time, I know this piece of light work, the way they were 
doing it, or the most economical way 

Q.—Which way are you referring to now? A.—I am referring to the P.G.E. Company. 
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what I have reference to. 


Summit. ‘ 
Q.—I am also referring, I may tell you, to the amount of the work that is left between 
ae la Hache, and we will say, Quesnel and Fort George. A.—I didn’t see that. 
Q.—This work that is along Anderson Lake; you have been there, haven’t you? A.—Yes. 
“ Q.—And along the other lake, Seton Lake? A.—Seton Lake, yes. 
Q.—You could see there very plainly that there was a large amount of daylight-cuts? A.— 
Yes. 
Q.—In heavy rock cuts? A.—Yes, heavy work. : 
Q.—And which should be at the price or sum which Mr. Welch has obtained here, 
exceptionally profitable work; is that right? A.—It ought to be good work. 
Q.—I say, exceptionally profitable work? A.—I didn’t see it before it was done. 
Q.— $1.45, at this price; did you see the work after it was done? A—Yes. 
Q.— $1.45, and 94 cents? A.—Yes; it is good work. 
Q.—Have you heard in any other case where that has been paid for this nature of work? 
ae. That amount was paid to Grant, Smith & Company on the Kettle Valley Railroad for all 
g ' kinds of rock, no matter how situated, 94 cents per cubic yard. Now, a man could not help 
but make exceptionally large profits in the kind of work that was around Anderson Lake and 
Seton Lake, could he? A.—Oh, it is a good price, all right. . 
Q—The same applies to a large amount of rock-work done by this Railway Company, 
does it not? I think it is situated at Anderson Lake and Seton Lake, the other rock-work 
x that has been spoken of by Mr. Gamble? A.—Yes; it is all good rock-work. 
Q.—Poor rock-work consists in thorough-cuts with long hauls, as a rule? A.—As a rule it 
does. : 
Q.—Tunnel-work, as a rule, particularly at the price given here, is considered exceptionally 
good work, isn’t it? Do you know the price given here? A.—Well, I have forgotten it. 
Q.—I will just tell you. A.—I think it is somewhere about $80. 
Q.—No, it is more than that, I think; I am speaking now from recollection. A.—More 
me than that, is it? 
7 Q.—$85; and tunnel timber lining, $45. A.—That is all right. 
3 Q.—That is a good price for tunnel-work, isn’t it? A.—TI think so. 
Q.—Overhaul is well paid when it is paid at a certain price per cubic yard, isn’t it; it is 
well paid for at 1 cent per cubic yard? A.—wNo, it is not. 
a Q.—You don’t think so? A.—No, it does not pay. If you have a good plant, it will pay; 
q that is my experience. ‘ 
Q.—What price do you say is a fair. price? A.—Oh, they never seldom or ever get more 
than 1 cent. That seems to be the standard price. 
_ Q.—But it is 2 cents here; it is double that. A.—Well, that may not more than pay. 
Q—It may not? A.—There may not be anything in it—quite a bit of it at that figure. 
Q—Did you do any work on the Canadian Northern Pacific? A.—No, sir. 
Q.—Don’t you know, Mr. Kennedy, that in overbreak several or many of the railroads 
refuse to pay anything for overbreak; do you know that the Canadian Northern Pacific in 
a their specifications do not pay anything for overbreak? A.—No, I didn’t know that. I had 
4 nothing to do with that; I paid no attention to it; if I heard, I have forgotten it. 
A Q.—Is it not a fact in railroad engineering in British Columbia that when overbreak is 
paid for, or allowed to the extent of 20 per cent. of the rock taken out within the slope lines, 
that it is considered by engineers to be a liberal allowance on an average? A.—Oh, there is 


. no standard; it all depends. 
Q.—You probably didn’t notice my question? A.—Maybe I didn’t. 
Q.—On an average, I said. A.—Oh, probably it amounts to about that. 
Q.—20 per cent. is a liberal allowance, on an average? A.—That is only a guess; I might 


iS 


be wrong. 
Q.—I can quite understand that; some locations would be more and some would be vastly 


less? A.—yYes. 
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Q.—What piece of light work are you referring to? A.—About twenty miles; that is 


Q.—Which twenty miles are you referring to? A.—The twenty miles about Horse Lake . 
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Q.—But I am talking about a large mileage, in the construction of a considerable mileage, 


that a liberal allowance would be 20 per cent.; if you allowed 20 per cent. of the value of the 
rock taken out between the slope lines, you would be allowing a very liberal allowance? A.— 
At the same time, I have seen a great deal more. 

Q.—Yes, but I am referring to the generai practice, and not to what we have seen in this 
matter, or you might be saying in another case that you have seen 100 per cent. here, as Mr. 
Callaghan spoke of; but what I am getting at is, what amount is a liberal allowance in your 
opinion as an engineer of very great experience? Over a considerable mileage of track, is 
not 20 per cent. allowance for overbreak on the amount taken out between the slope lines 
a very liberal allowance for overbreak, on an average, for the whole mileage? A.—I think 
that the work I have been connected with would overrun that. 

Q.—How much do you think? A.—Oh, I think it would go to 25 per cent., and probably 
a little more than that. 

(.—Have you ever done work in Ontario? A.—I have years ago, yes. 

Q.—Railroad-work. You have not been working of late years in Ontario? A.—I was work- 
ing thirty years ago in Ontario. ; 

Q.—But not of late years? Mr. Callaghan and I had a discussion, in which we could hardly 
agree upon this, that daylight-cuts where the rock was wasted, as to whether or not those are 
the most profitable; as to whether or not that is the most profitable kind of rock work. What 
do you say about that—daylight-cuts, where the rock is wasted? A.—yYes, that is the most 
profitable in my opinion. 

Q.—Mr. Callaghan and I could not agree upon that. The reason is that you get $1.45, as in 
this case; you get $1.45 for all the yardage of rock that is handled by the powder? A.—yYes. 

Q—Yes? A.—And you get rid of the haul. 

Q.—Well, I say, handled by the powder? A.—yYes. 

The Chairman: It gets blown into the lake, and that is the end of it? A.—Yes; a daylight- 
cut means a cut in the side of the hill. . 

Mr. Taylor: A triangle with the hypothenuse open to the atmosphere? A.—yYou take it all 
out to grade. ) 

Q.—That is right, isn’t it; my definition is a correct one, I think? A.—Yes, that is right. 

Q.—Now, Mr. Callaghan said that you never located a railroad so as to have these daylight- 
cuts, if possible; do you agree with that; isn’t it far more feasible -A.—Are you sure? 

Q.— advantageous to have a daylight-cut than it is to have a thorough-cut, and to have 
to handle the snow in the winter-time with a snow-plough in a thorough-cut? A.—Mr. Taylor, 
are you sure that you understood Mr. Callaghan? ; 

Mr. cen: I have no recollection of that. 

Mr. Taylor: We will assume that I did; the notes will show for themselves; I think I 
understood it, Mr. Kennedy; I am not reflecting on Mr. Callaghan, but simply quoting the 
evidence. A.—I consider that a fact, as you say, that the side-cut is cheaper. 

: Q.—And a railway, is it true, or is it not, that a railway will be located so as to make 


thorough-cuts, or cuts other than daylight-cuts, in order to avoid daylight-cuts; is that true? 
A.—State it again, please? 


Q.—As I say, I may have misunderstood Mr. Callaghan. A.—You are getting on dangerous 
ground. ‘ 

Q.—That is what I understood. A.—I don’t know that I understand you now. 

Q.—I understood Mr. Callaghan to answer my question in that way; he may have misunder- 
stood me, or I may have misunderstood him. A.—I think there is some misunderstanding ; Mr. 
Callaghan knows all about that just as much as I do. 

Q.—If you say that now, in justice to Mr. Callaghan, I can leave it that way. A.—Very good. 

Q.—Because that really answers my question, when you put it that way. It may be that 
we misunderstood each other. AI might Say that if there is a tie-up on the pope and you 
cannot make the fill, you certainly have got to get on to solid ground. 

Q.—Oh, yes, you have to throw your line into the hill, so as to have the solid road-bed. But 
that is just as possible in a daylight-cut as it is in a thorough-cut, ‘isn’t it? A.—yYes. 


Q.—No doubt about it, is there, so long as you get your road-bed, and track, whatever it is— — 


one road-bed is as good as another, isn’t it? A.—Yes. 
Q.—It stands to reason. A.—TI guess that is right. 
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Q.—Another feature upon which I think you have some knowledge. I understand that in 

order for the stationman or sub-contractor to be able to bid upon a piece of work it is necessary 
that he should have his profiles, location profiles, supplied to him, and the centre line staked out 

on the ground; that is the proper way of doing it, isn’t it? A—’That is the proper way, all right. 
I don’t know myself that it is absolutely necessary, but they are always suspicious that you are 
going to throw the line out, and they want to see the stakes, and they are run out; they want 
to see the stakes to know what they are 

Q.—Exactly; they are suspicious, but it is important to them to know the exact kind of 
ground that they have to work in for that particular price? A.—Yes, they want to know. 

Q.—Hxactly; that is the point that I am making, you see. Can you understand how it was 
that Mr. Welch was able te fix prices with regard to this railway from Fort George to Vancouver 
without knowing at that time even the country, or the location that the railway was going to 
have? 

Mr. Maclean: That is not quite a correct way of putting it, as a fact. 

Mr. Taylor: Will you state it for me? 

Mr. Maclean: The evidence is that he generally did know that, country, and the location was 
not changed to any great extent. 

Mr. Taylor: I say, without knowing where the railroad was going, where it would go. 

Mr. Maclean: He generally knew where it was going to go. 

Mr. Taylor: It had not been located. I will put it in another way. I will see how Mr. 
Kennedy takes it. If you were representing a Railway Company, and, representing it with the 
greatest desire to get a road built for a fair price by a contractcr, in calling for competitive bids 
from competent and financially able contractors, that means the:best contractors, such as Foley, 
Welch & Stewart, in that class, would you consider it a business proposition to ask them to bid 
on a road (you desire to get the best price possible from these best contractors) without letting 
them know more than that the road was going from Vancouver to Fort George, passing through 
Lillooet, passing through Clinton, and some place near Quesnel—— 

Mr. Maclean: And around Anderson Lake and Seton Lake, 

Mr. Taylor: Well, I do not say that they knew it at the time. They did know afterward; 

and around Anderson Lake and Seton Lake; that is, passing through Lillooet, passing through 
Clinton, or somewhere near Clinton, and then going to South Fort George. Now, you as an 
‘honest capable engineer, representing the Railway Company, desiring to get a good road built 
for a fair price, and desiring to obtain competitive bids from competent railway men of the class 
of Foley, Welch & Stewart, having the financial ability to carry through their work, would you 
consider it a business thing to do to call for those pids, or to allow those prices to be fixed 
without locating the railway first on the ground? A.—Well, a man of Mr. Welch’s experience; 
if he had seen that country, I think he was perfectly safe in making his bid. 

Q.—I am not taking Mr. Welch’s end of the matter at all, 1 am taking it from the Railway 
; Company's end; they want to get a fair price on a competitive basis; I. am not dealing with 
Welch ; it is possible for the contractor to put such a price that he could not possibly lose in any 
country, knowing the general location that the road was going to take. But I am talking about 
it from your own, or the Railway Company’s end, you desire to get Mr. Welch to build a road— 
would you, if you were representing the Railway Company, consider it a proper thing to do? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.—In the interests of the Railway Company to ask for competitive bids without locating 
your railway? A.—Well, the right thing to do would be to have a survey made; at the same 
time, I don’t see but you might get as good a result, because through that country, speaking 
from Squamish up, if any one had been through there, he knows just about as much as if he 
had seen a survey—a man of experience will get pretty near to it, as far as fixing prices is 
concerned. 
Mr. Taylor: You have answered that from the standpoint of the Railway Company? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.—AIL right, I think that is all. 

Mr. Maclean: I suppose, Mr. Kennedy, as a railway engineer, you have had considerable 


experience in the construction of Howe trusses? A.—I have had some. 
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‘not? A.—It is a good location; I consider it is a pretty good location. 
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Q.—Now, would you tell me whether your experience is that false-work is allowed to the ‘3 
contractor in the construction of Howe trusses? A.—I think you people are all mixed up on 
that. 

Q.—Well, probably ; I expect we are; you just tell us about that, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Taylor: That depends on the specifications, you know. 

Mr. Maclean: My idea is, I expect I am all wrong 

Witness: I expect you are; it came out in the paper all wrong, anyway; although I am not — 
insinuating anything against them. . 

The Secretary: You will have to let Mr. Kennedy explain. 

Witness: When you let a bridge, you pay for the timber in the trestles, and you pay for 
the false-work just the same as if it was there, as the rest of the trestle. 

Mr. Maclean: Wxactly. A.—Now, when you take that, when you erect your truss and your 
dump, you are done; you pay for a force account to your contractor for taking that timber out 
and piling it up. Now, that timber belongs to the Company; now what you do, when you go 
to the next bridge, you sell him back that timber. You see, some of it is good, and some of it 
is useless; but what is good is taken to the next, and the amount is charged up to him. Now, 
you don’t charge it; it is not necessary to charge it until you get to the end of your job. 

Now, that same timber, or some of it, may be used over half a dozen times, and at the end of 3 
your job you charge him, you deduct that amount. 7 

The Chairman: Deduct what amount? A.—Suppose you had 10,000 feet in the first bridge; 
when that is taken out, you may get 8,000 feet of good timber; the balance, you charge that up, 
you measure that up, but you keep an account of it, and you really sell it back to him, because 
you don’t want to—when it goes to the next bridge you cannot tell that from the new timber 
that goes in; and it is charged up again in the next one, and so on; and when you come to the ; 
end, all these amounts that are become useless at each bridge is deducted from this estimate; 
it is simple—— ; 

The Secretary: What amount do you charge him, with the 8,000 or 2,000? A.—If there 
was 2,000 of this that you didn’t have, you see, you wouldn’t charge him with that; I don’t 
know whether I am making myself clear or not. After they had used it in the first bridge, 
there is 8,000 left, and the second time a little less. 

Mr. Pooley: Which do you charge up to him—the 2,000? A.—yYou keep an account of the 
8,000, that goes to the next bridge. 

The Chairman: And you charge that up against him, do you? A.—Charge it all up at the 
finish. , 

The Secretary: If you charge him with 8,000 on the first bridge and 6,000 on the next, that 
would be 14,000? A.—Yes, exactly; and you would take it from the total at the end; that is, 
adjust it. 

The Chairman: That would offset the paying for it twice to that extent? A.—Yes, exactly. 

Q.—We had no evidence that it was done in this case. A.—That is the usual course; that 
is my experience, and I think everybody does it. 

Mr. Maclean: You have heen over the railway-line between Squamish and Kelly Lake, Mr. 
Kennedy? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What would you say as to the location of the road, whether it is properly location or 
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Q.—Would you say it was located in order to make money for a contractor or anything of 
that kind. or would you say it is not a location of the road through pretty difficult country? 
A.—I think it is a good location; of course, they are crowded with curves, but to take those out 
would be an immense—would cost more than it is worth. But that road is all right; take 
round that location, it is the proper location, there could not be anywhere else a better; it is 
all right. : : : 

Mr. Pooley: These curves that you mentioned, do you mean around Anderson Lake and 
Seton Lake? A.—Pretty sharp curves round there; but it costs too much to take those all out. 
The railroad would not be worth it; I should say it would not be worth the cost. 

Mr. Taylor: How sharp are those curves? A.—12 degrees. 

Q.—What is the usual curvature on the C.P.R.? A.—Well, I don’t know what it is now. 
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Q.—What is the curvature on the Canadian Northern Pacific; that is a fair comparison, 
built lately? A.—TI don’t know whether they have 12 degrees or not; they may or may not; 
I could not be sure. 

Mr. Pooley: Has the Canadian Northern Pacific line any similarity to this line, as regards 
the curve around Seton Lake and Anderson Lake? A.—Oh, I think so. I think it must be 12 
degrees, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Taylor: What speed must you reduce your train to, in order to take a 12-degree curve? 
A.—No; I could not say offhand. 

Q.—Very slow speed? A.—It is on a bend in the road, you know, that 12-degree curve, but 
it is good enough for the country. : 

Q.—How much percentage of the original cost would it take to make that curvature so that 
you can drive a train over it at full speed or at the speed of the C.P.R. on its main line in 
British Columbia? A.—That is a pretty difficult question. : 

Q.—I thought you could figure that. A.—I have not thought of it myself at all, though; 
it is a thing I have not thought of. 

Mr. Davis: From what you know of the rock-work on the P.G.H.R., would you say that the 
figure of $1.45 is an unreasonable amount for the contractor to get? A.—It is a good price, all 
_ right, but I don’t know that it is unreasonable, considering; they built an awful expensive 
wagon-road up there. 

— Q—wWell, taking everything into consideration, I mean? A.—Oh, I think it is about the 
right price. , 

Q.—Do you know whether the Government have made any allowance in respect of the 
wagon-road, or taken it over—put it that way? A.—No, I don’t know anything about that. 
I understood not. 

Mr. Yorston: Are you the engineer that made the report to the Government? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When you sent in that report, your first report, didn’t you say that the evidence was 
that there had not been any locating engineer on the road at all, or something of that kind? 
A.—I didn’t refer to that at all. 

Mr. Taylor: By the way, that is on file; we will get that report. A.—Yes, I have it in my 
pocket. 
; Q.—Would you mind letting me have it, to save sending to the Department for it. 

Mr. Yorston: And you changed your mind and took it all back again? A.—I thought you 
would come on to that question. (Referring to report.) 

Q.—By to-morrow would you change your mind on the evidence you have given here? 
A.—No, sir, I never change my mind. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, we can have that over to-morrow morning. 

Witness: I know what it is, all right. (Referring to report.) 

Q.—Then, there is one other thing I would like to ask you; assuming that this was the 
specification then, I am going to ask you, would you pay anything for the false-work? Listen 
to this paragraph, false-work: ‘It must be understood that the contractor’s schedule of rates 
for Howe-truss bridges includes the cost of providing and removing such false-work as the 
engineer deemed necessary in the erection of these and similar spans for false-work.’’ You would 
not allow anything for false-work there, would you? A.—Will you read that again? 

Q.—“‘It must be understood” (repeating quotation). A.—I never saw that specification. 

Q.—Supposing that were in the specification, you would not pay for false-work? A.—That 
would look as if you would not be allowed for it. 

Q.—That is in Pxhibit 74—timber structures—that we have been contending about, and Mr. 
Callaghan has been disputing, in face of the letters, that it applied to this work; that is, section 
33 of Hxhibit 74. A.—Oh, that is some mistake. 

Q.—No mistake about it; the caption is, “ Howe trusses.” 

Mr. Maclean: We say it is a mistake. : 

Witness: Looks like that. 

Mr. Taylor: You do not want to say that it is not in Exhibit 74, Howe trusses, false-work? 

Mr. Maclean: He said a man could not do it. 

Mr. Taylor: It is in the specification; it is as plain as if written on a blackboard. 

The Secretary: That is in the specifications. 

Mr. Maclean: Not for this purpose. 
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Mr. Taylor: That has been argued by Mr. Callaghan. We have the letters and everything. 
That is the Howe trusses. Now, the timber structure specification. That is the paragraph which 
I may tell you I didn’t bring to Mr. Callaghan’s attention; I only brought paragraph 6. No 
question about it, is there? A.—Looks like that, but it isn’t practical. : 

Q.—If you do pay for false-work on the basis that you were describing in your evidence to. 
Mr. Maclean, do you pay for it at the same price that you pay for the timber in the finished 
structure of the bridge? A.—The same as the trestle-work; the same with the trestle-work. 

Q.—What do you mean by that? A.—There is a trestle at each end of the span, you know. 

Q.—Oh, I see. A.—And it is the same as the trestle-work. 

Q.—But not the same as the truss-work? A.—No, no. 

Q.—That is, at the lowest price, $45 in this case, it would be? A:—$45. 

@.—Then not $55 or $60. 

Mr. Maclean: Are you finished, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, I am. 

Mr. Maclean: In connection with this false-work that a contractor erects over a stream, is: 
it not frequently the case that it is carried away by the stream and not recovered? A.—Yes; 
that is the Company’s loss then. : 

Mr. Taylor: Thank you; that is all, Mr. Kennedy. I file now—what is the next exhibit,. 
please? 141; I file two letters written by Mr. Tate to Mr. Callaghan, and produced by Mr. 
Callaghan. 

Mr. Maclean: Just one question there—— 

Q—What price have you paid here, in British Columbia, Mr. Kennedy, for the timber in 
Howe trusses? A.—-$60. Well, I recollect one case that was $60, but generally we let it by the 
foot, the running foot, which would amount to about the same thing. $60 is comparatively low. 

Mr. Taylor: Now I am filing, if you are through, Exhibit 141, a letter—I will put Mnr.. 
Tate’s name to it; this is only a eee Mr. Tate, Vice-President, to John Callaghan, Hsq., April 
25th, 1916, reading as follows: “Dear Sir ”—John Callaghan, Esq., Chief Eng., Vancouver,. 
B.C.—“ Dear S1r,—Referring a your letter of the 24th inst. to Mr. Gamble, enclosing copies of 
estimates mentioned therein, embracing the information asked for by Mr. Brewster in the 
Legislature and appearing in the Orders of the Day No. 42, for April 20th, 1916. Referring to 
the item of overhaul, I would be glad if you would send me an explanation to account for the: 
very large amount thereof, showing exactly how the figure is arrived at. I would like to be 
in a position to anticipate any further question that Mr. Brewster may put in regard to this 
item. Please see Mr. White and advise me if Carleton & Co. have been paid in full for the 
work done by them on the basis of the estimate enclosed with your letter above referred to.— 
Yours truly, Vice-President.” 

Another letter by Mr. Tate. I will take the liberty of putting his name here. Vice- 
President to John Callaghan, Chief Eng., Vancouver, B.C., April 26th, 1916. (Produced by Mr. 
Callaghan.) “Mr. Gamble proposes to leave here to-morrow night to accompany you to the 
end of track. In view of the questions that are proposed to be asked in the House regarding” 
Quesnel election, I think it might be as well for you to return with him here so that we can 
consider in detail the form our answers should take, bringing with you all data that we will 
require on the subject-—Yours truly, Vice-President.” ss 

Now, those questions are the ones that I have referred to before; they are found on 
pages 117 and 118 of Exhibit 66, Proceedings of the House, 1916. I will read them:— 

“Mr. Fraser asked the Hon. the Minister of Railways the following questions :— 

“1. What steps did the Government take to ascertain whether or not the Pacific Great 
astern could be located through the townsite of Quesnel before approving the location laid. 
out by the Pacific Great Bastern? 

“2. If any steps were taken, by whom was the location made by the Pacific Great Eastern: 
reported on? 

“3. How and from whom did that person obtain his data? 

“4, Did he make a report; and, if so, what was his report? 

“5. When did Mr. F. C. Gamble, the Chief Engineer of Railways, examine the location of 
the Pacific Great Hastern line in the neighbourhood of Quesnel ? ; 


“6, What instructions (if any) were given to Mr. Gamble in respect of his examination, 
and by whom? 
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“7, In whose company did Mr. Gamble travel to make the said examination? 
'“8 What expenses did Mr. Gamble pay for transportation from Ashcroft to pucses? 
“9. To whom did he pay them? 
“10. On what days did he make his examination? 
“11. How many hours on each day was he personally engaged on the ground making the 
i eminiation? 
“12. Was any survey of an alternate route of the Pacific Great Hastern line near Quesnel 
made by Mr. Gamble or under his instructions? 

“13. If so, by whom, and when? 

“14. If. by a person other than Mr. Gamble, by whom was he employed and paid? 

“15. If'an alternate survey was made of the Pacific Great Eastern line near Quesnel on 
behalf of the Department of Railways, was the engineer who made the survey in the employ 
of the Pacific Great Eastern then or previously? 

: “16. Was Mr. Gamble’s approval of the location of the Pacific Great Hastern line near 
Quesnel based solely or to any extent on data supplied by the Pacific Great Hastern? 

“17. Did he have any data not supplied by the Pacific Great Hastern; if so, what, and how 
was it secured? 

“18. Has Mr. Gamble give an estimate of the cost of acquiring a right-of-way through Lot 
385, Cariboo District? 

“19. If so, how did he arrive at his estimate, and from whom was his information obtained? 

“20. Were the owners of Lot 385, Group 1, Cariboo District, ever consulted by Mr. Gamble 
as to price at which they would sell? 

“21. Has the Chief Engineer of Railways or an engineer in his Department ever computed 
the cost of varying the location of the Pacific Great Eastern as approved and constructing the 
line through or touching the townsite of Quesnel? 

“22. If so, by whom was such computation made, and when? 

“93. Was the computation made entirely independent of the Pacific Great Eastern engineer- 
ing department? 

“94, If such computation was made, was full topography taken by the Department of 

Railways? 
et “25. If not, how was essential data obtained? 

“96. On what date did Mr. Gamble submit his report on the location of the Pacific Great 

-Wastern near Quesnel to the Minister of Railways? 
“97. Was a copy of this report forwarded to the Pacific Great Eastern or any official 

} thereof; and, if so, to whom, and when? 

a “98, Did the Minister of Railways write a letter dated May 28th, 1915, to the secretary 
of the Quesnel Board of Trade, stating that Mr. Gamble had ‘left a man on the ground to see 

if it is possible to reach Quesnel by another route.’ 

“99. Who was the man ‘left on the ground’? 

“30. By whom was he employed? 

“ 31. Was he then or at any previous time in the employ of the Pacific Great Eastern? 

“32. Did he make a complete survey, taking all topography along an alternate route? 

“33. Has he supplied the Department of Railways with the details of the topography?” 

And the answers are at page 118. The one in connection with these questions. Hxhibits 

141 and 142. 

Mr. Davis: In connection with the report of Mr. Gamble that he has been asked to produce 
from the Government, I would like to have produced also a letter from D’Arcy Tate to the 
Government, dated August 29th, 1916, and the enclosed letter from Mr. C. E. Cartwright on 
the same question, and then Mr. Kennedy’s answer to the Government in connection with it. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Kennedy, your answer was to the Hon. Lorne Campbell? A.—Yes. 

Q—I have it here, Mr. Kennedy. Now I don’t know about the others; I will produce 

; that one and see if you can produce the others. And then we will take the copies and file 
me them. 

Mr. Maclean: We have copies of them. : ; 
Mr. Taylor: This Exhibit 143 is Mr. Gamble’s report, Exhibit 148, produced by the 


Department :— 
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“ Vaneouver, B.C., September 13th, 1916. Hon. Lorne A. Campbell, Minister of Mines, 
Victoria. Drar Sir,—I met Hon. Mr. Bowser yesterday morning by appointment. He handed 
me a copy of a report made by Mr. C. H. Cartwright, C.E., on the location of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway in the vicinity of Quesnel, and asked me to proceed to Quesnel at once and 
make survey to sustain an adverse report I had made upon the same last June to yourself. 
This I was quite ready to do at once, but upon securing profiles from the Chief Engineer and 
reading Mr. Cartwright’s report, I was quite amazed to find I had made my report upon a 
delusion which occurred unfortunately in this way :— 

“When I was asked to make the examination last June 1 went to Mr. Gamble’s office for 
information, maps, profiles, ete. Mr. Gamble very kindly advised that all information in his 
office was at my disposal. I examined some local plans and profiles whith I wished to take and 
asked for a profile to be made for me to extend from a few miles north of Quesnel southward to 
the summit of the grade south of Quesnel. 

“ Unfortunately, I did not examine the profile prepared for me, or, if I did, I saw the end 
at Mile 4 showed a summit. At any rate, I do not now know at present whether I missed taking 
a part of the profile intended for me, or the party who prepared the profile made the mistake. 

“The south end of Mile 4 is the end of a section of profile, and I found myself at Quesnel 
with this piece of profile only, which showed as a summit, and the grade which runs down a 
few stations on an 0.5 grade agreed with it very well. I naturally accepted this as the summit 
of the grade south, without any question. With this false assumption of summit of grade at the 
south end of Mile 4, I think it will be easily understood by any engineer that the present location 
was a pretty bad proposition, and with the uniformly good location of the railw ay at every place 
where I had occasion to look into it, I could not help the conviction that there was a nigger in 
the fence somewhere, and I looked for him everywhere except the right place. 

“Though I looked more for the nigger than I did for an improved location, I failed to find 
him. He was so close I failed to see him. I regret this misfortune should have occurred. As 
the matter now stands, and with complete knowledge in my possession, and especially at this late 
date: I have no hesitation in approving the present location. 

“My report was true from the false data from which I worked. The grade can be very 
easily carried down from the north into the town and good station-grounds and river crossing, 
and along the shore and over Rich Bar to my supposed summit apparent on both profile and on 
ground, and an apparent easily cut off summit at that. 

“That is where Mr. Cartwright saw all manner of difficulties, while I, like the Emperor of 
Germany, saw the whole world at my feet. 

“T agree with Mr. Cartwright in saying that the location of the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way is uniformly good and a credit to the locating engineers, including the one who located the 
line at Quesnel, although I unfortunately did not neglect to hit him when I believed he deserved 
it. I hasten to retract it. The only redeeming feature in this unfortunate affair is the P.G.B. 
may gather from my critical report what to expect should they really deserve it while I hold 
my present job down.—Yours very truly, (Signed) J. H. Kennepy.” ‘Copy Hon. Mr. Bowser, 
Gen. J. W. Stewart, Mr. J. A. Fraser.” 

Mr. Maclean: What is the date of that report? 


Mr. Taylor: 18th September, 1915, Exhibit 148. I file that first report as Hxhibit 144. 
This is a very long one. ; 


D’Arcy Tate recalled. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate, you have read the report of your evidence contained in this bound 
volume of 802 pages? A.—yYes. 


Q.—As it stands at the present time, corrected by each of us, is it a correct repert? AAS: 
far as I know, yes. 


Mr. Taylor: I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, that inasmuch as many of these corrections 


are in my own handwriting, that this volume be put into the possession of the Secretary, and 
handed by him to the Drier : 


The Chairman: Adjourned to 10 o’clock a.m. of the following day, Wednesday, March 28th. 
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FOURTEENTH SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY, March 28th, 1917. 

Meeting called to order at 10.10 a.m. , 

Mr. Maclean: I have a couple of engineers here who are anxious to get away, and I would 
like to introduce their evidence at this stage; it would be a great convenience to them. 

The Chairman: I have no objection, if the Committee are satisfied. 

Mr. Taylor: You are calling Mr. Cartwright to-day? 

Mr. Maclean: Yes. 

C. BE. CartwricHt called and duly, sworn, testifies (examined by Mr. Maclean) : 

Q.—Your profession, Mr. Cartwright? A.—Civil engineer. 

The Chairman: What is your first name, Mr. Cartwright? A.—Connelly Edward. 

Mr. Maclean: C. E. Cartwright? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long have you been practising your profession, Mr. Cartwright? A.—Since about 
1885. 

Q.—What railroads have you worked under? A.—I have werked on a number of them; the 
first railroad I worked on was a railroad in Nova Scotia, which is now a part of the Intercolonial 
Railway. 

Q.—The old Windsor & Minneapolis? A.—It was called the Great American Road, a very 
short line. The next was the Pacific Railway, Quebec; the next one was the Ottawa and 
Gatineau Valley, Quebec, too. Then the Norfolk and Carolina Railroad, and a short time on 
the Northwestern. The Norfolk, Western & Virginia; then two or three years of city work 
in Virginia, and then three years on the Minneapolis Railway in Indiana, and in Illinois. ‘Then 
I went to New York, on the New York to Ottawa. Then from there I came out to the Canadian 
Pacific. 

Q.—How long were you with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company? A.—I was ten years % 
with the Canadian Pacific Company. 

Q.—What division or portion of the C.P.R. was under your control? A.—The Pacific 
Division. 

Q.—Yes? A. And in 1906—1910 I left the C.P.R. and have been in private practice since 
then. : 

Q.—Now, have you been over the road or the constructed line and the projected line of 
the Pacific Great Eastern? A.—Yes. I had been over all the route part of it before it was 
constructed, from Quesnel down to Squamish; I have been over it within the last year. 

Q.—Within the last year? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you been over it more than once, that portion of the road? A.—I went up, and 
went back again. 

The Secretary: For whom were you working then, Mr, Cartwright? A.—I was with the 
Pacific Great Eastern. 

Q.—You were engaged with Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: Now, speaking generally about the location of that line, Mr. Cartwright, 
what would you say? A.—I would say it was one of the best of locations from an engineering 
point of view that I had ever seen. 

Q.—Would you think there was much in the suggestion that the railway had been located 
in any way improperly; for instance, to give the contractor more work, or anything of that 
kind? A.—No, quite the reverse; I think it is one of the best roads I have seen in practice; 
there is no evidence of any waste or anything of that sort at all. 

Q—I suppose you are familiar with the C.N.R.? A.—Yes; I have been over a good deal 
of the C.N.R. 

Q.—We had the prices here the other day of construction on the C.N.R., and we observed 
that the price varied according to the sections of the railway that we were dealing with; why 
would that be? A.—Well, it varies, of course, according to the position, and according to the 
extent and according to the quantities a great deal. If the contractor has earth-work, or rock, 
or anything running into millions of yards, he does not expect as big a percentage of profits as 


he would on 100,000 yards. 


Q.—Yes; if he was doing it in a wholesale way, he would take wholesale profits? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—And is there anything else that would make a difference in the contractor’s price 
as compared. in one section with another? A.—Oh, yes; there is a large quantity of material 
in this Fraser River Canyon, where you just simply blast it into the river, and the haul on it 
is the same. & 

Mr. Taylor: What section would that be—Hope to Lytton, or Lytton to Kamloops? A— 
Most of it would be through the Fraser Canyon from Hope up to Lytton, on that way. 

Mr. Maclean: You have heard the prices on the C.N.R., have you? A.—Oh, yes. 

Q.—And also the prices of the work on the P.G.E.R., of Mr. P. Welch? A:—Yes. 4 

Q.—Well, now, what would you say about those prices compared with the prices on the 4 
C.N.R.—comparing the conditions and the prices on the Pacific Great Eastern? A.—Well, loose 
rock, hard-pan, and earth were very considerably lower than the Canadian Northern prices; and =a 

: 
4 


for rock it is a little higher, but I do not think very much higher, considering the difference in 
the quantities. 
The Chairman: Lower for which line; do you mean all the way ThrOue® the P.G.E.R.? 
A.—Lower for loose rock, hard-pan, and earth. 
The Secretary: Is that not a very broad statement? : : 
Witness: Why is it (to the Secretary )—why is it a broad statement? I do not understand 
your point. 
Mr. Maclean: I see loose rock in the P.G.E.R. 55 cents. 


The Chairman: There is no use in getting into any argument w vith the witness. . 
Mr. Hanes: Before the Committee go any further, I will ask the witness, what price did the 
Canadian Northern get for their loose rock; that is what we are coming to, I think. A.—TI 


believe their price was 50 cents. 

Q.—What was P. Welch’s price fer loose rock? A.—55 cents. 

Mr. Maclean: 60 cents is what I have here, for one section, 60 cents. 

Mr. Taylor: Which one? 

Mr. Maclean: The C.N.R. ; : 

Mr. Taylor: I think you are mistaken, then. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, I have been’ relying on the newspaper reports. 

Q.—Is there any difference, speaking still generally, before going into any specific price; is 
there any difference in the means of access to the work along the C.N.R. and along the P.G.E.R.? 
A.—There is an immense difference. 

©.—Well, does that make any difference in the price, if the contractor wants to make a 
profit?) A.—The great difference is made in that way; the Canadian Northern have the C.P.R. 
alongside for a distance, and they got some steam-shoyvels in there, working into the hill; simply 
blasted out the rock, and put it in the river. 

Q.—Well, what were the conditions as to the work along the P.G.E.R.? A.—They could not 
get their supplies there, the shovels and machinery, and the work was not large enough for any 
steam-shovels in any one place. 

Q.—Now, in the matter of getting in supplies, do you say there is any difference between the 
P.G.E.R. and the C.N.R.? A.—Oh, yes, “certainly. The advantage is all in favour of the 
Canadian Northern. ; 

Q.—They are never far from the railroad? A.—No. They come from Port Mann to Kam- 
loops, right alongside this line, and from Kamloops they can get on the North Thompson River; 
where they run a steamer up, I think, for 150 miles. And then they haye a short piece as far 
as Tete Jaune Cache. 

Q.—They have transportation practically all the way? A.—yYes. : 

Q.—When was the C.N.R. built up here? A.—I don’t remember just when it was finished; > 
I think it was about two years ago when it was finished, some of it; but the track was laid before 
that time, I think. 


Q.—And when was the Grand Trunk Pacific finished? A.—A little sooner, I think, than the 
Canadian Northern. 

Q.—Are you familiar with any part of the Grand Trunk Pacific? A—I was over that 
portion of the Grand Trunk Pacific from to Fort 4seorge in 1912, and when the contractors 


Q.—And what was the nature of the construction along there? A.—Well. it is work that is 
splendidly adapted to steam-shovels—big gravel cuts and fills. There are fills there extending 
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some of them a mile long, and 20 feet high, all of which had excellent material for taking out 
with the steam-shovel. 

Q.—In your opinion, along that portion of the Grand Trunk Pacific that you saw, and com- 
paring it with the Pacific Great Hastern between Lillooet and tide-water, at the same price, on 
which of these contracts would a contractor make money? A.—On the Grand Trunk, at the 
same prices. é 

Q.—Would there be much difference in the profit on the same prices between the two rail- 
ways? A.—There would be a very great difference. 

Q.—Then, you would naturally expect that the prices on the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
would be higher than on that portion of the Grand Trunk Pacific that you saw?. A.—Yes; I 
expect that they would be higher. 

Mr. Taylor: Is that so, as a matter of fact? A.—No, they perhaps would be the same. 

Mr. Maclean: Take that rock along the Fraser Canyon that the scenery had to go through, 
what is the nature of it? A.—Well, it varies greatly after you get in there; there is some of it 
‘granite, and some of it is shale rock; after you get beyond the North Bend you get a kind of 
rock, shale rock. Well, it is clearly solid rock under any specifications, but it is very easily 
handled, good stuff to move; you put powder on it, blast it out, and then get your steam-shovels, 
and do the work by steam-shovels. 

Q.—As a matter of fact, what portion of the work was done in that way? A.—A great deal 
of it. 

Q.—Was there any opportunity for doing that kind of work on the P.G.E.? A—wNo. 

Q.—In the matter of track-laying, comparing now the C.N.R. and the P.G.E.R., what would 
you say? A.—Well, I should say that the prices are about on a par, considering the difficulties 
and the advantages in the different cases; the Canadian Northern has very light grades, and they 
have no difficulty in handling the trains; the maximum grade is 4.10 of 1 per cent., and on the 
_ P.G.E.R. you have a good deal of 2.3-per-cent. grade. 

Q.—Does that add materially to the cost of construction? A.—Oh, yes, it would, very much. 

Q.—Now, roughly, in the comparison between the P.G,H.R. and the C.N.R. track-laying, $400 
I think it is—$400 the C.N.R. and $700 for the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

The Chairman: $750. 

Mr. Maclean: Do you say that the conditions, taken together, would make those prices 
equal? A.—I should say they are—they would be about equal in the conditions. 

Q.—Clearing per acre in the P.G.E.R. is $150; on the C.N.R. in some places, at all events, I 
don’t know whether it is $125; what would you say with regard to a comparison of those two 
items? A.—Well, I should think that the clearing on the P.G.E.R. up as far as Anderson Lake 
was heavier than the clearing on the Canadian Northern as far as Hope. I think that those 
two prices, taking the average of the two roads right through, they would be around about on 
a par. 

Q.—That is, the $150 clearing per acre on the P.G.E.R. would be about the equivalent to 
the $125? A.—Yes. , 

Q.—For solid rock the price on the P.G.E.R. is $1.45 per cubic yard? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And on the C.N.R., in some places at all events, it is $1? A,—Yes. 

— Q—What would you say about those prices? A.—Well, that is the same point I was 
explaining before; that with large quantities, -and the fact that they can waste a good deal by 
blasting it into the river, and also the nature of the rock in some sections, they can just blow 
it up into the river. 

Q.—But are they not able to blast into Seton Lake and Anderson Lake as well? A.—Well, 
I think very little of that is done on the P.G.E.R. I noticed on going over the line that the 
rock excavated had been used in making embankments; it had not been wasted. 

Mr. Taylor: That is, on Anderson Lake or Seton Lake? A. —QOn both those lakes. 

The Chairman: I didn’t see many embankments built there, and I have been over the line. 
A.—The railroad can come along the side of the lake; there has been quite a bit of an embank- 
ment built over here, and you will find that there is very little waste there. Most of the rock 
taken out of those cuts would go into these embankments. 

Mr. Maclean: You have dealt with the matter of the location of the line. In the matter of 
false-work for truss bridges, Howe-truss bridges, is there any rule at all about paying for false- 
work? A.—Well, it depends on the specifications. If it is contracted for under the specifica- 
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tions, it is generally put in as Mr. Kennedy explained last night. That false-work is the same : ‘ 
price as the trestle timber, and it would be taken out and put into another structure; it is 
credited back again in the end. He doesn’t get paid twice for it; he has been charged with it, 
and it is balanced up finally. 

Q.—Is it usual to allow the contractor on false-work to take out the false-work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know anything about the way in which the lumber-mills supply what is known 
‘as Commercial timber? A.—Yes. The mills cut their logs in lengths of even (regular) 2 feet. 
They make them 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and so on; and the rods are cut this way: If you are buying 
timber from a mill and you want a 10-foot 6-inch timber, you have to take the next size; that 
is even, of course; and if you don’t do that, and you insist on paying the mill just for the actual 
timber, they will charge you higher prices per thousand; so it comes to the same thing again in 
the end. 

Q.—My learned friend Mr. Taylor suggested this method: He said, supposing that you want 
a 16-foot piece of timber, you can get it in this way; you can order a 30-foot piece of timber, 
and so on up? A.—Well, it costs a lot more to do it, because of the price for the length. They 
have set a standard price, and if you wanted a certain length, you would have to pay the same 
price per foot as the greater next even length; for a longer stick you would have to pay more; 
more than twice as much for a 82-foot stick than you do for two 16-foot. : 

Q.—Would the sub-contractor, for instance, who was building the bridge, be put to any 
expense which my learned friend mentioned by having to cut off those small pieces? A.—He 
would not be put to any expense in that way; he has to frame it, anyway; and the timber is ; 
never cut exactly to the length. You might have to cut off an inch, or half an inch, or several; 
it does not make any difference what it is. 

()—There is the same amount of labour? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What would you say with regard to taking a contract to construct a railway, where 
there had not been a profile, or centre line, or anything of that kind; is it usual in the railroad 


contracting business to take such a contract? A.—Yes, as regards the general contracting busi- 4 
ness; but I think Mr. Kennedy mentioned it last night, the stationmen do not like it;-they like "7 
co see their stakes. But for the general contract it is quite reasonable, and I don’t think it \ 


makes any difference in the prices, in the figures. 

Q.—That is in the case where the work is let at unit prices? A.—Yes, where it is let on 
unit prices; if you are letting it by the mile it would be a different matter. 

(.—In this case a good deal has been said about the failure of Mr. Callaghan to notice the 
fact that his division engineers have apparently allowed a certain amount of classification, and 
have put clay, for instance, under a rock classification; what would you say about that; could 
it easily happen or not? A.—I never knew any piece of work in which there were not some 
mistakes, and there is always something to be corrected in the final estimate; some of them will 
be one way, and some of the things another. ; 

Q.—Tell me what is done on the final estimate for a railway? A.—Well, all the measure- 
ments are gone over; the whole total measurement is rechecked over. 

Q.—Would a mistake such as I have mentioned be readily detected on a final revision of 
that kind? A.—Oh, yes, I think it would be; it is only accidentally that it happens to get as 
far as it did. 

The Chairman: How was it discovered, do you know? A.—TI don’t know how it was dis- 
covered. I didn’t go into those details. 

(Some one in the room suggested Hon. Oliver. ) 

Witness: I don’t know how Mr. Oliver discovered it. 

Mr. Taylor: How many times have you been along this line? A.—I have been over the 
line—the route of the line—myself from Clinton up to Fort George; I was over it once before 
they started building, in a motor. 

Q.—Do you say, in a motor? A.—Yes, that was a motor. 

Mr. Pooley: You-went over the line from Clinton to Fort George in a motor before they 
started to build; is that what you say? A.—We went over the route, along the route. 

Mr. Taylor: That is, you went through the adjoining country? A.—Yes. 

Q.—On a motor-car between Clinton and what part, in the motor-car—Quesnel ? 
and—— 

Q.—Quesnel, I suppose? A.—Quesnel. 


A.—Clinton 
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Q.—And from Quesnel you went up the wagon-road? A.—I went up—lI came the other way, 

I came down. 

Q.—You came down the wagon-road. A.—And then from Fort George to Soda Creek by 

steamer; but this was the first time I went over the route. . 

Q.—I have been up there; the Fraser has pretty high banks, hasn't it? A.—In some 

t places, yes. 

4 Q.—And there are many places where the banks have washed away, and the bottom has 
been filled up, and before you get to the earth high above, you have to go across the large fiats, 
covered with bush? A.—In some places. 

Q.—And the railway would be up on the top of the high bank, mostly? A.—Well, of course, 
you asked me how many times I have been over the railroad—— 

es Q.—Just one thing at a time; this line of railway would be most places between Clinton and 

a Fort George a long ways from the river, and up on top of the high country, not down on the 

; river, but a long way from the river? A—Well, I am not attaching any importance to this 
first trip, but still you get a general idea of the country. 

q Q.—But am I right or wrong? A.—It is up pretty high in some places. 

z Q.—And a long way from the river? A.—Yes. 

P= Q.—Now, you could not get the slightest idea from a steamer of what kind of location there. 
was for the railroad, with those big high trees away before you? A.—Yes, you could get a very 

i considerable idea. ; 

Q.—What other trip did you have? A.—Well, the next trip we went up from Clinton. 

Q.—How? A.—By motor. 

Q.—And on the wagon-road? A.—And then in different places we stopped and got out on 
the line. 

Q.—In how many places, about? A.—Well, I should say it was a dozen. 

’ Q.—When was this? A.—This was last summer. 

7 Q.—How far did you go from Clinton in the motor at that time? A.—We went on to Quesnel. 

j Q.—That is your second trip into the country in respect of this railroad? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you give me any place on the railroad—start any place you like? A.—Well, we 
came back on the same trip, and we looked over the line just at different places. 

4 Q.—You were travelling in a car? A.—Yes; and then we took a train and travelled over it 

,. on the train. 

Q.—Now, where did you travel from Clinton to where—Squamish? A.—To Squamish. 

Q.—Where did you sit on the train? A—Sat out on the back; I sat out on the back 
platform. 
Q.—All the time? A.—Practically all the time. 

q Q.—And the train was travelling how many miles an hour? A.—Well, it was on time; I 

ig don’t know what the schedule is; I suppose about twenty miles an hour. 

Q.—That is your inspection of this railroad, is it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—F rom that inspection from Lillooet, or Clinton, down to Squamish, you are able to tell 
which is the best location, or how much rock was blasted, and how much earth went into the 
fills? A.—In a general way, you can see a lot of the position of the railroad; you can see the 
nature of the country. 

Q—Did you make any other inspection from Lillooet to Squamish at any other time? 
A.—No. ' 

: Q.—You have been in the employ of Foley, Welch & Stewart, or the P.G.E.R., have you not, 
for some time? A.—No, I am not in their employ. 
Q.—But you are or have been working for them? A.—We have a contract for making right- 
of-way surveys, on which I had one of my assistants. 

i Q.—You have been paid a retainer from the P.G.E.R., or Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—From 

: the P.G.E.R., for the right-of-way. 

Q.—And from Foley, Welch & Stewart, for what? A.—The P.G.E.R. Development Company, 
in work connected with townsite. 

Q.—And Foley, Welch & Stewart, for what, if anything? A.—Never had anything. 

Q.—Not for them? A.—Never did, for Foley, Welch & Stewart, directly. 


I think you have acted as counsel for Foley, Welch & Stewart; we have had some work in con- 


Q.—How do you mean, by not directly? A.—Well, I have been connected with their work; — 
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nection with action, for instance. I think we had an account for some work on the Canadian 
Northern also. 

Q.—You were acting as their expert witness in the matter of the arbitration in North Van- 
eouver, Larsen v. the P.G.E.R.? A.—yYes. 

Q.—And you gave evidence in that matter; I have a portion of it. You gave evidence for 
the Railway Company at other times, and for Foley, Welch & Stewart, as an engineer? A.—For 
the P.G.E.R., yes. ‘ 

Q.—And for Foley, Welch & Stewart, you gave evidence on behalf of Foley, Welch & 
Stewart, on behalf of them and their allied interests? A.—I don’t think so. 

Q.—Now, from the inspections you have just made, you told us that this was the best 
location from an engineering point of view that you have ever seen? A.— Yes. 

Q.—You mean that, do you? A.—TI do. : 

Q.—What do you mean by the best location that you have ever seen; what is involved in that 
term? A.—I mean, the best line that you can get to the country for an economical amount 
of cost. 

Q.—But you have not been through that country surveying, and how do you know whether 
it is the best line or not? I understand that you want to say you can go out and choose your 
docation from a motor, or any way? If you are going to run your line, there are many things 
to do; you have to make your surveys, and then find out the character of the country in order 
to determine in that way which is the best location? ~A—Yes. 

Q.—Now, you ride across in a motor, and go on the train, and from your inspection that you 
make you are able to say that you can decide which is the best. line from that inspection? 
A.—Yes; because I know the country, and I have examined maps of the country; I have a very 
good knowledge of this country. 

Q.—Is it not necessary for railway surveyors not only to examine the maps, but they have 
to run five or six lines, and their engineers then know which is the best location; and yet you 
can ride in a motor-car and on the back of a train, and then say this is the place? A.—When 
you go out and make a reconnaissance survey, and very often, especially in the mountainous 
country, you can limit yourself to one possible route. ; 

Mr. Pooley: It depends on the nature of the country altogether, does it not? A.—yYes. 

Mr. Taylor: The reconnaissance survey is made to a certain extent, and you have plans 
and levels, and ali that sort of thing; but you do not do it by driving in a motor-ear, if you 
are making a reconnaissance survey? A.—Well, I made a reconnaissance survey last October, 
and we did it all in a motor-ear. : 

Q.—A reconnaissance survey is the generally accepted survey, is it not; a practical survey 
from which you can make your first route-map, that you file according to the “ Railway Act.” 
It is really your first survey, isn’t it? A.—Yes, you can do that. F 

Q.—We have had that in evidence lots of times? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And that is done by taking altitudes, and levels, and using compasses, and being able 
to take levels, the grades, and the contour of the country for a distance, sometimes required of 
half a mile each side of the line: from that you makeup your route-map and file it with the 
Government ; that is called a reconnaissance survey? A.—Well, yes. : 

Q.—You don’t mean to say that you ean do that by travelling on the end of a train, and 


‘tell which is the best route in that way. You See, you have made a pretty strong statement? 


A.—Well, after the railroad is located you can go over the route on the train; if you have been 


a practical engineer all your life, you can form a very good opinion. 


Q.—You can only do that by comparing it with another locality which you have seen. You 
have made a strong statement that this is one of the best locations from an engineering point 
of view that you have ever seen? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Which means that you have got to be familiar with all the possible locations in that 
country? A.—Well, I know what the other possible locations are in that country. : 

Q.—But you have never made a survey of that country for the purpose of a railroad? 
A.—I know from my experience of the country, and what other people have told me; and I have 


made surveys for other railways. Other people have actually made surveys for railway. purposes 
from Squamish to Fort George. 


Q.—Will you tell me one? A.—The Grand Trunk Pacific. ° 
Q.—From Squamish to South Fort George? A.—Yes, up from Harrison Lake. 
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. Q— Did you see anything of a route-map, even of the section that you refer to? A.—I know 
there was one, a preliminary survey over part of the route. 

Q.—Now, they have to run a preliminary survey in order to get their data from it, and how 
is it that they didn’t travel over the country like P. Welch, all over the country? You say the 
Grand Trunk Pacific made a preliminary survey; what do you mean by that statement now; 
was it or was it not necessary, or was that a foolish waste of money? A.—It turned out in this 
case to be a waste of money, because they didn’t find anything. 

Q.—Where they thought they could put a railroad, they found they could not? A.—yYes. 

_Q.—My learned friend told you some of the prices in the Canadian Northern contract 

The Chairman: Before you come to that, just one question. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes?- 

The Chairman: Going up, you strike Anderson Lake. Do you know where D’Arey’s is? 
A.—D’Arey’s is not on Anderson Lake. 

Q.—Don’t you know where D’Arcy’s is? A.—I know it is in there somewhere; I thought 
it was not on Anderson Lake. 

Q.—And then they go up the left-hand side of the lake; why wouldn’t it be just as well to 
go up the right side of the lake? A.—Well, I suppose that is the best place for the line. 

Q.—Well, how do you know; you come here now and make this statement as an expert 
witness of the best location, and all the rest of it. Now, I ask you the first question, where is 
D’Arcy’s, and you don’t even know where that is. It is a divisional point of the road; isn’t it at 
Anderson Lake. How would you know that it would not have been better work in the location 
of the position if this line had been put_on the other side? A.—My statement is based on this: 
You can go over a line, and you can by looking at it see where everything is, gaps, and fills, or 
ballasting, and that there is no waste; that is the point I am getting at. 

Q.—Why are you able to say that they took the right side of the lake from an engineering 
point of view? A.—Well, going up there, I should say that they did, because when they come 
to the far end of the lake 

Q.—Why do you say that, when you do not even know where D’Arcy’s is on the lake; that 
is what I want to find out? A.—I was paying all of my attention to the details of the line of 
the railroad, and I was not paying any attention to the name of the stations. 

Q.—What is really the physical advantages from which you would justify your statement 
that they took the right side of the lake? A.—You must remember, Mr. Chairman, that nearly 
all of my experience has been in going over railroads that have been built, and reporting on 
them. 

Q—Do you think, frankly, that any man should take one side of the lake, and be able to 
say that the engineers took the right side? A.—Yes; of course, sometimes there might be very 

little difference between the two sides. 

Q.—Don’t you suppose the engineers would go over both sides, and be very careful before 
they would decide? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you think that the engineer would lay out the line at the right side of the lake by 
making a short trip down in a motor-boat and going twenty miles an hour? A:—I didn’t 
mean that. 

Q.—How are you able to say that this was the best line you had ever seen when you were 
travelling on the train at twenty miles an hour? A.—Because I could see where the line had 
been located, when you have got a line laid out that you can see. 

Q.—But you could not see the other side? A.—Well, you can see that it would be a good 
line in that situation. 

Q.—And it could not be any better; you don’ t suggest that it could not be better? A.—Well, 
of course, that is different. 

Mr. Yorston: Your contention is, I think, that they bad the best possible line of route; that 
there might be other routes, but this one was a good line? A.—There is no other line right 
through that country; they are limited to having their line from Squamish to Lillooet; they 
have no other way. 

Mr. Taylor: Dealing with the C.N.P. prices, did you ever do any work on the C.N.P. con- 
struction? A.—Not for the C.N. 

Q.—For any person else? A.—I have been over some of the eontractors’ work. 
Q.—In a professional capacity? A.—Yes.. 


Se eal) 


_ Q—What sections? A.—Well, a good deal of it on Vancouver Island there. 
Q.—Now, we will eliminate Vancouver Island; we are not wasting time on that; go to the 


; « Mainland? A.—Well, on the Mainland; I was over from Lytton south to just about the bridge. 


Q.—Lytton south; that is, Lytton towards Vancouver? A.—yYes. 

Q.—How many miles? A.—Six to seven miles. 

Q.—Where else? A.—That is the only part of the Mainland where I have been over on 
the ground. 

Q.—Well, now, we have got this: How many miles of the C.N.P. are there from above the 
Yellowhead Pass? A.—I don’t know what the distance is. 

Q.—About how many hundreds of miles. A.—I suppose it would be about 400 or 500; I 
don’t know exactly. 

Q.—More than that, wouldn’t there be; however, 400 or 500; you were over six to seven 
miles of it? A.—But I have seen a lot of it from the Canadian Pacific tracks across the river. 

Q.—Then you are travelling up the river, and you can look across, and what does that tell 
you; you say that you can tell anything about it particularly, crossing the canyon or the river? 
A.—Certainly you can tell a great deal about it; you can see what the look of the work is. 

Q.—Very well, we will take that. We have all travelled over the Mainland, and need not 
waste any time on it. What other inspection have you had as regards the Canadian Northern 
Pacific to enable you to compare these prices and Gonlii tions: A.—This part on Vancouver 
Island. 

Q.—We will eliminate the Island; that is an entirely different proposition? A.—Well, 
that is all. 

Q.—Very well. Do you know whether or not the Canadian Northern paid for overbreak? 
A.—Yes, they did. 

Q@.—How do you know that? A.—Because I reported on the question that was in dispute 
between the contractors and the men. 

Q.—Do you know whether or not it was in their contract that they would or would not pay 
for overbreak? A.—The contract provided how overbreaks should be paid for. 

Q.—I am referring to the Mainland, and not to Vancouver Island? A.—I think it is the 
same contract. 

Q.—Well, I may be wrong, but I thought that I had it very definitely, and you checked me 
up, that there was a clause to the effect that they would not pay for overbreak; I may be wrong? 
A.—I think I can explain that to you, Mr. Taylor. 

Q.—Yes; it came up in a lawsuit (Griffin) ? A.—They had two clauses that governed this 
overbreak question. One is to the effect that where overbreak occurs and is used for embank- 
ments, it will be paid for at the price for “ other material.” 

Q:—That is the same as earth? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Including loose rock anf’ hard- -pan—earth prices? A.—That material includes loose 
rock; anything outside of rock. And then they had a clause that where a cut is complete, and 
a slide occurs, the contractor can remove the material, and will be entitled to classification on 
that material. : 

Q.—That is where the cut is complete? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the slide occurs? A—Then there is a clause where the overbreak is caused by 
careless use of explosives, and it is left in the hands of the engineer, and it shall not be paid for. 

-Q.—Overbreak occurs during construction, and not after? A.—Most of it occurs during 
construction, yes. 

Q.—Caused by blasting; blasting brings it down, and it falls down, it slidés, from above? 
A.—That is an accident; sometimes it will occur, anyway. 

Q.—So ‘that what occurs after the cut is complete, that is quite acceptable, because it isn’t 
construction; you do not really pay for overbreak under those circumstances? A.—Well, if 
it has occurred, that is a question for the engineer. 

Q.—Now we will deal with other matters. I see from Hope to Lytton, “ other material” 
was 33 cents; Lytton to Kamloops, “other material,” 32 cents; and in the other sections it is 
given in different amounts. Loose rock, hard-pan, and earth, but in those two sections there is 
nothing for loose rock or hard-pan, only “ other material” and solid rock, 32 cents. If the over- 
break is paid, solid rock overbreak, it would be $1.45. In comparing the prices with the C.N.P., 
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you have had no other experience to justify the answers that you have given? A.—Yes; I will - 


tell you that I have been over a great deal on Vancouver Island. 

Q.—I cannot see how that would be a fair comparison; these were both on the Mainland 
under similar conditions, you could compare them? 

Mr. Maclean: They have the same geological conditions that we have here. 

The Chairman: If we are going to take the comparison on the Island, we must have the 
figures given; the conditions are not the same on the Mainland, because there they vary from 
Lytton to Hope, and Hope to Kamloops, and so on? A.—The specification is the same on the 
Mainland. 

Mr. Taylor: In your further comparison of the prices, you said that there was steamer 
communication from Kamloops for over 150 miles; I understand you have never been over that 
section, and you do not know what the winter conditions are in the way of steamer communica- 
tion? A.—I know there is the steamer. 

Q.—How do you know what the steamer communication is? A.—Because I have discussed 
the matter on arriving up there with Mr. White, the chief engineer. 

The Secretary: Chief engineer? 

Witness: Yes. 

Q.—You discussed the matter of your trip: do you know whether the steamer was used for 
transporting supplies up that river or not; that is, the North Thompson River? A.—That is 
what it was to be built for. 

Q.—Is there a swing in that bridge that goes across the North Thompson River? A.—The 
North Thompson? 

Q.—Yes? A.—What ‘bridge? 

Q.—The railway-crossing bridge of the North Thompson River; is there a swing in it that 
a steamer could get through, do you know? A.—I think those bridges have vertical lifts in 
them. 

Q.—Well, we will say, is there a vertical lift in that bridge, that particular bridge, or any 


_kind of an opening? 


Mr. Pooley: We can take it for granted that the Government would not interfere with the 


E transportation? A.—I know the contractors had a steamer on the river; I don’t know the 


details of it. 

The Secretary: How far did you say that steamer ran up the river? A.—I think it is 
running 150 miles. 

Mr. Taylor: When you made that statement, what was your source of information; what 
have you got to base that statement on; I was going to ask you? A.—I have been told that by 
some party. 

Q.—And I should judge they would not be able to use it all winter, when it is freezing, and 
not until the spring or later, after July or August—in low water, and how would they get their 
supplies in? A.—I suppose they would get most of the supplies in while they could use it. 

‘The Chairman: They would not be able to take these steam-shovels up on it?) A—Ohet 
do not think so; they might have; I don’t know whether they did or not. 

Mr. Taylor: From your general knowledge of the line from Squamish to South Fort George, 
how do you account for the difference in the following prices: Clearing on the P.G.E.R. $150; 
clearing on the O.N., Westminster to Hope, $125; Hope to Lytton, $65; Lytton to Kamloops, 
$65; Kamloops to Mile 100 North,-$65; Mile 100 North to Yellowhead Pass, $100; how do you 
account for the differences in the prices there? A.—That is simply the price according to the 
grade what they figured on the P.G.H.R. 

Q.—Well, say you are going up from Vancouver to Hope; you are on the bottom lands of 
the Fraser River? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—There is a heavy growth there, thick growth, and trees? A.—That is not as heavy as 
from Squamish up to near Anderson Lake. : 

Q:—Start at Hope and go north, and start at Anderson Lake and go north; we have been 
told that it is very largely rock-work all through Anderson Lake; now we will take Hope and 
go up the river, and come north; don’t you think that is a fair comparison of the clearing, when 
one is $65 and the other is $150 an acre? A.—There is very little clearing there; it is exceed- 
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Q.—They are only paid for clearing where there is clearing to be done; we are talking 
about by the acre, not by the mile? A.—I know. 

Mr. Maclean: They didn’t pay for clearing along Anderson Lake? 

Mr. Taylor: Grubbing, $3800 an acre for grubbing, throughout the whole bine: no difference 
in location at all; and I think Mr. Maclean told you that prices differed with the curves. 

The Chairman: There are particulars here showing the style of clearing at Anderson Lake; 
you had better look at that. 

Mr. Taylor: You take a look at this photograph, w hich is marked Anderson Lake; you will 
see that there is no clearing worth mentioning, or anything like more clearing there than there 
would be on the G.N.P. Would you say as a competent engineer that would be a very fair 
comparison with a large quantity of the C.N.P.? A.—I should say that that clearing is fairly 
heavy, aS shown in that photograph, on section 2, and looking at it apparently the country is 
fairly heavily timbered. 

The Chairman: Look at this one (referring to small photographs). 

Witness: Yes, that is the same thing; you are looking at the side of a rock, there are the 
trees up on the top. This particular photograph has got a bare spot on it; you have to con- 
sider when you take your rock cuts, you clear away the trees first, and the trees are cleared 
away before the photograph is taken. 

Mr. Taylor: Let us get this matter clear; you made a general statement to Mr. Maclean as 
to the prices I understood being lighter on the P.G.E.R. than they were on the C.N.P., taking all 
things into consideration. Now, I will give you the prices that I am dealing with on the whole 
line, P.G.EH.R.—on the whole line, $300 an acre? 

Mr. Maclean: What is that for? 

Mr. Taylor: For grubbing; the other was clearing, $150. I have passed clearing now, and 
go to grubbing; grubbing, $800 an acre on the P.G.E.R. through the whole line. Grubbing on 
the Canadian Northern, New Westminster to Hope, $200 an acre; Hope to Lytton, $175 an acre; 
Lytton to Kamloops, $175 an acre; Kamloops to Mile 100 North, $175 an acre; Mile 100 North 
to the Yellowhead Pass, $175 an acre, throughout the P.G.E.R. Now, that is grubbing; how do 
you account for the difference? A.—Well, the grubbing is always in the same proportion to 
the timber and the clearing. ets 

Q.—Yes; now we have the whole line now, $200 an acre, Westminster to Hope, which 
apparently was considered by the Canadian Northern to be heavier than the rest of the clearing, 
and hence the grubbing by the contractor would appear to be heavier. The price would indicate 
that it was greater than the grubbing on any other section. Now, surely, when you consider the 
North Thompson River, and that long distance, and practically no transportation, except for 
the steamer, right through the Yellowhead Pass, that would be a fair comparison; that is, with 
the settled country of the P.G.E.R., surely? A.—That portion of it. 

Q.—How are you going to compare these prices, $175, C.N.P., and $300 an acre, P.G.E.R.; 
and you said tbe prices would compare favourably or something to that effect? A—I men- 
tioned the prices which I said were allowed on the Canadian Northern, and I said to you that 
the loose rock and earth, hard-pan, were also comparatively the same on the Canadian Northern. 
I didn’t say that, grubbing was any lower. 

Q.—We will pass to another subject. Solid rock between New Westminster and Hope; 
you would consider it on the Canadian Northern the least desirable of any section of that road, 

-as far as you know that road, or have heard of it? A—New Westminster to Hope? 

Q.—Yes, for solid rock-work? A.—There is not much, or a great deal of solid rock on 
that road. 

Q..-We will compare solid rock, New Westminster to Hope, with all its transportation 
facilities, and with its limited quantities of rock. Canadian Northern; your price through the 
whole line is $1.45, C.N.P., New Westminster to Hope, $1.00 solid rock; a difference of 50 per 
cent. in favour of the P.G.E.R. Hope to Lytton, it is 93 cents; we get heavy rock there; 
Lytton to Kamloops, 90 cents; Kamloops to Mile 100 North, when we are dealing with this 
question of limited transportation, $1 a yard; Mile 100 North to Yellow Head Pass, $1.35. 
How do you account for those differences in prices between the C.N.P., and it is also a favoured 
road; it has been guaranteed by the-Government; and its contracts have been copied by the 
P.G.E.R. when you went to get the guaranteed funds; is that a fair comparison? A.—Well, 
that is simply a matter of the quantities. Of course, transportation facilities of the contractor 
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can make a difference of 5 cents a yard; and on 10,000,000 yards he would be content with a 
very small price ;-but if he has only 500,000 yards, or something like that, he will probably have 
_ to be high-priced to make anything like the same profit 

Mr. Hanes: What would be a fair profit to make on solid rock? A.—Solid rock? 
Q.—Yes, in fairly large quantities? A.—Well, in large quantities, they might be content 
with 5 or 10 cents a yard. 

Mr. Taylor: I will compare the prices between your track-laying, the P.G.E.R. and the 
C.N.P.; track-laying on the P.G.E.R. throughout was $750 a mile? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, here are the prices on the C.N.P.; New Westminster to Hope, $400 a mile; a 
difference of $350 a mile, nearly 100 per cent.; Hope to Lytton, $500 a mile; Lytton to Kam- 
loops, $500 a mile; Kamloops to Mile 100 North, $400 a mile; Mile 100 North to Yellow Head 
Pass, there is no steamship, but still $400 a mile. How do you account for the difference 
in prices in view of your answer that the prices usually favoured or compared favourably 
with the C.N.P.? A.—It is just simply that you have got to carry your work up-grade or 
down-grade; it is the grades. p = 

* Q.—Surely you don’t mean that? A.—I certainly do. 

Q.—What is the maximum grade on the P.G.H.R.? A—2 */, per cent. 

Mr. Pooley: On the C.N.R.? A.—*‘/,) of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Taylor: That makes the whole difference, does it? A.—-Certainly. 

Q.—How much of that 2 */,, per cent. grade is on the P.G.H.R.? A. 
one grade about twenty-two miles long, I believe; it occurs in other places. 

Mr. Pooley: Is there a very heavy grade right up to high water, up to Squamish? A.—It 
is all up-grade. 

Q.—And a very heavy grade? A.—It is a heavy grade. 

Q.—And you have to haul up your rails over that heavy grade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Can you explain to me by way of any illustration as_to the difference in loads that 
an engine could haul over the P.G,H.R. grade and the C.N.R. grade, as to cubic yards, just 
approximately, so that we can understand it? A.—In a general-way, a 70-ton engine can take 
up about 560 tons, I should think, on a 2 */,) grade, and on the Canadian Northern grade it would 
run somewhere about 4,000 tons. 

Q.—500 and how much, you say? A.—56€0. 

Q.—AS against 4,000—the same engine? A,—Let me see—I may be mistaken about that 
4,000. No, about 3,000. 

Mr. Taylor: Do you really mean to tell this Committee on oath that the difference between 
$750 a mile for laying a track which is laid by a train, and $400 a mile for laying track, is 
accounted for by the difference between grades. Do you, Mr. Cartwright? A.—That is about 
50 per cent. 

- Q.—Do you seriously want this Committee to believe that you can account for the difference 
between $400 a mile, or $500, and $750 a mile, by this differeuce in grade? A.—Certainly. 
The Chairman: What are the items of expense in track-laying; what constitutes that 
expense; where do you start from? A.—In track-laying? 
Q.—Yes? A.—Well, there is the bringing of the material up to the ties, the rails. 
Q.—Bringing the rails from where? A.—The rails would have to come up to a great extent 
on tide-water; at least, on the P.G.H.R. they came from tide-water. 

Q.—From Squamish? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Pooley: On the C6.N.R.? A.—North of Kamloops; they came from Kamloops. 

The Chairman: Where do you take your rails; you are getting your $750 a mile for track- 
laying; where are they brought from Squamish? A.—Up to the end of the track. 
Q.—Then you have to take them and load on your cars? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Your handling them is the first expense? A.-—Yes. . 

Q.—Then you haul them up to your location-point? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And unload them? A.—Sometimes unload them. You have a work-train on which 
you take out your rails and ties, and shove them ahead of your engine, and sometimes they 
have a track-laying machine. : ; ; 
Q.—Isn’t the handling of the rails one of the chief items of expense? A.—That is one of 
the items. 
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Q.—What percentage of the expense would your handling be? A.—Do you mean, just the © 
handling of them, that part of it, because all the work is practically handling. . 
Q.—I mean the handling of them apart from the hauling? A.—You mean taking the rails 


Y off the cars. ta 
ee Q@.—I mean handling ine rails from the time you start, from the actual pulling them by 
a the engine? A.—Yes; but what I want to get at is just how you mean that. Of course, the 
ag whole track-laying is really handling the rails, because you have to put these rails, string them 
ea ‘ out on the ties, do you mean that kind of handling? 3 
x Q.—I want to include everything, except the actual pulling of the rails by the engine. a 
that is; the cars by the engine? A.—Oh, that would take in nearly all the whole item. 4 
Q.—What would? A.—The actual handling. 4 


Q@.—The actual handling would take nearly all the whole item. That is just what I 4 
thought. You were going to say that the increase in the case of one company would be nearly j 
100 per cent. on account of the grade? A.—Well, the handling is increased by the grade. 4 

Q.—How? A.—Why, if you are working on a level, you can get your rails and send your 5 
cars along and drop them just where you want them, but if you are working on a lift you 
have got to keep your engine there all the time, keep the brakes on, and keep a man on the 
cars, and control everything. 

Q.—Do you say that most of the grade on the P.G.E.R. is of such a grade that you have 
to do that? A.—A large portion of it is perhaps over 1 per cent. grade; you have got to keep 
the cars safe. 

Q.—I can understand the effect of that grade on heavy trains, but do you mean to say 
that so much of the road is on the steep grade? A.—Yes, there would be about 50 per cent. of 
it, taking it all through. ’ 

Witness: You don’t put in any false-work for trestles, Mr. Taylor. 

mee Mr. Taylor: You were talking about bridges? A.—Well, they are nearly all trestles. 
ay Q.—Mr. Callaghan told us some of this false-work the trains ran over it; you used the false 
Bas work to run the trains over? A.—Well, there are very few of those trestles on the line. 

Q.—Well, the same thing that applied to the Canadian Northern as to bridges would apply 
here. We know just how long after that road-bed was finished the Canadian Northern got 
those bridges in. It must have been a year or so afterward. Every one knows that. Now, 
the P.G.E. has no more bridges than the Canadian Northern—it is no more a bridge there 
than it is on the Canadian Northern, and still the price differs here. What argument do you 
draw from that? A.—Well, I say the price differs on account of the character of the line— 
the grades on the line. 

Q.—Do you know whether the Canadian Northern Pacific included hauling in their track- 
Jaying price or not? A.—I don’t know. 

Q.—Do you know whether the P.G.E. were paid extra for the hauling, over and above the 
track-laying price. A.—I don’t know. 

Q.—Have you inquired? A.—No. : 

Mr. Hanes: Does the track-laying include the taking of steel right up to the end of the 
line, usually? Does the price paid for track-laying include for taking the steel up to the end 
of the line? A.—It usually does. 
ie Mr. Taylor: Another feature I want to ask you: about. We have been told that in order — 
iy ‘to allow sub-contractors and stationmen to pull out square—to pull even and make a profit, 
‘ it was necessary to increase their classifications. 

Mr. Maclean: Just one minute, Mr. Taylor. I don’t think that was said about sub-con-  — 
tractors. It was said in regard to the stationmen only. At least, that was my understanding 
of the evidence. : 

Mr. Taylor: I think you are wrong there; I think it applied to both. 

Mr. Maclean: I have no recollection of any one other than the stationman. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, we will simply speak of the stationman then, to avoid any dispute, and 
so that there will not be any dispute as to my question. That has been said with regard to | 
the stationman—and you are wrong, I know, in that, Mr. Maclean. Now, it has been said 
with regard to the stationman, in order to let them pull square it was necessary to increase. 
their classification. Now I am asking you as a railroad-man if that would be a fair proposi- 
tion? Wouldn’t the fair thing for the sub- contractor or the contractors to do, be to ineree 5 
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the price for the correct quantity, to enable them to pull out sqaare? A.—The effect would be 


the same. : 

Q.—It might not be the same to the Government. You see here the contractor gets a price 
of $1.45 a cubic yard, and the stationman is doing that for 60 cents a yard, and the stationman 
will fall behind in his profit. Now, why doesn’t the contractor in the first instance give him 
75 cents a yard and leave the classification alone? There is lots of room for the contractor to 
do it in that way? A.—It could have been done in that way. ; 

Q.—Now, the minute you change classification you change it right along the line, right up 
to the Government, and you give yardage that never exists. A.—No. Wait a minute until I 
explain this point. The Railway Company building a railroad employs an engineer, and that 
engineer acts between the Railway Company and the chief engineer. He has got his duty to 
see fair play between the two. Now, the chief engineer sub-contracts the work. Now, he could 
put-on a different set of engineers and do all his own measurements, and the first engineer 
would have nothing to do with it, but to avoid a duplication of the staff the engineers for the 
Railway Company (as a concession for which they accept no responsibility) give the sub-con- 
tractors the stationmen’s measurements. It is just as a matter of convenience to prevent them 
having to go to the expense of engaging a different lot of engineers. 

Q.—Do you mean to tell us that it is the proper practice for the Railway Company’s 
engineers to practically keep two sets of books—to keep a system of classification between the 
contractor and his sub-contractor, or his stationmen; and another system of classification 
between the contractor and the Railway Company, which in this case was practically the 
Government? A.—yYes, it is perfectly correct. 

Q.—It is a perfectly correct thing to do? A.—Perfectly correct. They are acting in two 
capacities. They act as a favour as engineer to the stationmen, and they give them the benefit 
of their measurements. 

Q—In fact, when the Railway Company’s engineers go to the trouble of giving those 
different classifications and making out those different forms of estimates, it means practically 
doubling their work, doesn’t it? A.—Doubling it? 

Q.—Yes, doubling the engineer’s work? A.—WNo, it does not. That is the reason it-is done. 
They can do that work at the same time and they have only got to get the measurements, 


‘anyway, it only means that they subdivide the measurements. 


Q.—Now we will take the foundation for crib-work. ‘They don’t have to go into that at 
all—no matter what it is ‘made out of, whether it is solid rock, or loose earth, or what it is; 
but when they come to the sub-contractor they have to measure up the loose rock, and solid 
rock, and earth, and there are three different measurements they have to make there which 
they would not have to do at all if they were simply asked to do the work they were paid 
to do in dealing with the main contractor. A.—In that case it does mean more work to them. 

Q.—Whenever you make a difference in classification it means a different survey, doesn’t it? 
A.—It means that you have to reconsider the matter, but you are doing that, anyway. You 
ate over the work all the time, and it does not mean any more work in that way. 

Q.—Take these changes in classification. Do you think it was an honest thing. to do— 
I will put it to you that way, which is the strongest possible way to do—do you think it is an 
honest thing to do for the Railway Company’s engineer to have one classification for the sub- 
contractors and stationmen, and another one for the contractor? Do you think that is an honest 
practice, or conducive to honesty ? A.— Well, the engineer is acting for the sub-contractor; he 
makes an estimate for them in which the Railway Company has nothing to do, and the effect 
of this class of classification you are talking of was just simply that the contractor thought it 
was economy to help the stationmen out by giving them more allowance. He might have done 
it by increasing their prices per yard, but it would come to the same thing. It did not cost the 
Government anything. 


Mr. Hanes: Do you say that? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Mr. Callaghan swore yesterday afternoon that 10 per cent. of this overclassification 


went right through to the Government estimates? A.—I think you misunderstood him, or Mr. 


Callaghan misunderstood you. 
Mr. Taylor: Well, I want to get at this point, if you will just let me, Mr. Hanes, for the 


moment. I want to get at this proposition. How do you think that the sub-contractor and 
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the stationman would look at this situation? They find that they are given 10,000 yards of 3 
solid rock at $1.45. : 

Mr. Maclean: Who finds? = 

Mr. Taylor: The sub-contractor or stationman finds that he is given 10,000 yards. There 
are 40,000 yards in the whole job, and he finds that 10,000 yards of that is given to him at 
$1,45 as solid rock, and 10,000 is given to him at the loose rock price, which is 55 eents, and $ 
20,000 is given to him out of that 40,000 at the earth price, which is 32 cents. Then he goes 
around and he brings a lawsuit. He finds that something is wrong some place, and he finds 
that the main contractor, on the same solid rock, instead of being given 10,000 was given 20,000 
yards at the solid rock price, and instead of being given the same amount in loose rock that 
he is given 10,000 yards, and when it comes down to the 32-cent stuff he finds that the main 
contractor is only given 10,000 yards and he is given 20,006 yards. In each case they both 
get the 40,000 yards, but there is a difference between the two men in the classification of it 
which makes a tremendous difference in price? A.—Well, you have just got the case reversed 
from what occurred in this case. ; 

Q.—What do you understand occurred in this case? A.—What occurred in this case, as I 
understand it, was that the stationman got the higher classification. 


Q.—You understand that, do you?) A.—Yes. : 
Q.—You are quite sure of that, are you?) A.—That is the evidence that has been ‘put in as © 4 
I understand it, and I was here while it was put in. - 


Q.—Did you hear anything in this case that the classification was changed to reduce the 
profits of the stationmen and the sub-contractors? A.—No, Don’t mix up the two. Stationmen,. 
and sub-contractors are a different thing. 

Q.—Well, we will call it stationmen if you like. By the way, I will ask you what difference 
does it make to vou whether it is a stationman or a sub-contractor? Upon my word, I cannot 
see any difference, no matter who it is. If a man goes through a mile of work that has so a 
many vards of solid rock in it, I cannot see why he is not paid the same classification as the 
sub-contractor: aud if there is so much loose earth, why he is not given the actual earth; and 
I do not see why it should be different for the different men on that job. 

Mr. Pooley: Let the witness explain it. : 

Witness: Well. according to my understanding of these questions, these stationmen, some of 
them. did not nuke enough wages, and they decided that some assistance was necessary for 
them. ‘That was better for the contractors; and instead of raising the rate they gave them a 
higher Classification. Now, they were paid on that higher classification by the sub-contractors. E 
Now, the sub contruciors, they had made an agreement apparently with Pat Welch that they ; 
would Jimit theirs profits on this work to a certain amount. Apparently they had unit prices, q 
put after they had exceeded a certain amount they agreed with Mr. Welch that they would : 
accept a certain figure. That is, they were really working on the cost plus a fixed-sum basis. = 

Q.—Or a lump-sum basis? All right, go ahead. A.—That was an agreement between the 
chief contractor and the sub-contractors. Now, when the stationmen’s estimates come, they 
were paid by the sub-contractor; then when the sub-contractor gets his estimates, these esti- 


mates are made for the total to date; and when they reduce that classification it simply means : 
that the sub-contractor had paid the stationmen more than what he was getting. He might : 
have done the same thing by paying them more per yard, and it would come to the same thing “y 


in the end. 

Q.—Very well. 

Mr. Pooley: And then the general contractor made up the difference? A.—It came out of 
the general contractor. If they had done it that way, he did not make anything out of it. 
~ Mr. Taylor: Do I understand you as justifying this position? We have on the one side, as 
I suggested, the paying of each and every man for the actual honest quantities of work that 
he did at the actual honest contract prices he agreed to do that work for, and we have the 
other system, which you say is the one which is in vogue in this work—dividing it into three 
different branches and the engineers had to keep track of the three, not of two; the stationman 
had to be kept square, and the classification changed accordingly. The sub-contractors did not 
have that system. It did not make any difference how much rock there was, but they had to 
make a certain profit, and that had to be worked out in the classification or some other way 
in order to give them a fixed profit, and the Railway Company which dealt with the Govern- 
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ment—the contractor was paid at the actual quantity basis (upon the unit price)—so there 
were three systems which the engineers had to handle in that field; and you say that the 
system as followed by the P.G.H. was better than following the actual quantity basis at the 
actual contract price in each case? A.—I say that the way it was carried out was perfectly 
honest. ; : 

Q.—Now, I ask you which was the better? I am not saying it was not honest. You say 
that system was better than paying all the men on the honest quantity basis—on the honest 
contract basis. I am not saying the other was not honest. That is for the Committee to say. 

Now, which do you say was the best system—one is the straight business system where every 
one knows where they are at, the Government included; and the other is a hybrid—a_ three- 
a headed system, if I may call it that? A.—Well, as for myself, I would prefer the price being 

— changed and give them the higher price. 
ee Q.—That is a different system. You would leave the classification the same all the time, - 
and you would make P. Welch, instead of paying 50 cents for rock-work (I am not speaking by 
the took—only by illustration), you would say pull these fellows square by giving them €5 
ie * cents a yard? A.—I think that is a splendid system, but it costs the Government—— 
Q.—Now, what difference does it make to the Government if P. Welch pays 50 cents to 
his stationmen or 65 cents? A.—Because I understand in this case the whole classification 
was very low. The final classification was exceedingly low. ‘That has been stated in the evi- 
dence. 

Q.—Is that what you were basing your answer on? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Pooley: Is this the same system that is adopted anywhere else? A.—Yes, it-is adopted 
on most railroads. ‘ 

Q.—It is practically universal? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: You don’t mean that, Mr. Cartwright. Do you know that we as lawyers have 
to do with these matters very frequently. Now, do you meau to say that that is the same 
system as on other railroads—now be careful? A.—Helping out the stationmen is a very 
ct common practice. 

Q.—Well,. now, you know the system I have been dealing with—this three-headed system— 
uy or this two-headed system—we will cut it down one; do you mean to say this is the system 
that is universally used in British Columbia by the different railroads? Don’t make statements 

like that unless you know they are correct. I suggest to you that that system has no parallel 
aq in the Province of British Columbia. A.—I say it has. It is a parallel along every railroad— 
5 the contract between the sub-contractors and the stationmen—that is a different contract than 
between the Railway Company and the chief contractors. 

Q.—That is all as far as I am concerned. 

The Chairman: Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Cartwright, where in other cases the classifications are 
changed or made more easy for them to do the work, that classification runs right up through 
and stands? A.—Yes. 

E Q.—And that is the reason why they do it that way instead of changing the price? A.—No. 
s Q.—I am not asking you the reason in this case. I am just merely saying in so far as there 
is any general practice in matters of this kind? A.—It would go right through. — 

Q.—And the engineers exercise a certain discretion, and in hard contracts it makes it a 
little easier to do the work? A.—Yes. 

; Q.—For the stationman? A.—yYes. 

SS Q.—And that makes it a little easier all along the line? A.—Yes. 

: Q.—And that is really the theory of the philosophy all along the line for doing it that way 
, instead of changing the price. If you change the price that would hit the contractor only. 
; A.—If you change the price it would only affect the man who had the contract. 

Q.—While if you do it the other way and carry it through, the man who really pays the 
piper in the end is the Company or whoever pays the bills finatly? A.—In this case it was Pat 
Welch who stood the loss. . 

Q.—I am talking of the general system that you carried through? A.—If you earried it 
through, yes. 

Q.—Now, you were saying the difference between the usual system of making it easier for 
the stationman, and the one that was adopted here, was that after they had made the change 
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in Classification they turned around and changed it back again at the expense of P. Welch? - 
A.—yYes. My statement is 

Mr. Pooley: He says that is according to the evidence. 

Mr. Taylor: He simply says that is his understanding of the evidence. 

Mr. Maclean: And mine too. ~ 

Witness: My statement is that P. Welch was more interested in making a profit out of 
the completion of the road than a profit out of the contractor, and on that account he was 
willing to pay the stationmen more to get them to stay on the work, and he stood the cost, 
and they made a less profit out of the contractor than they otherwise would make. 

The Chairman: Who do you understand that from? A.—1l understand it from the evidence 
that has been put in. 

().—From the evidence in this case? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, Mr. Cartwright; I want to ask you a few questions. , 

The Chairman: That is all you base it on, you are not busing it on outside information? 
A.—That and general conversations. I have talked with Mr. Callaghan several times. 

Mr. Taylor: How did Mr. Callaghan know what P. Welch wanted to do; he was the repre- 
sentative of the Railway Company and not of P. Welch? A—Just in a-general way Mr. 
Callaghan showed me—you see, I have met Mr. Callaghan often; I Have known him a long 
while, and I have met him very often, and we have had general conversations, and from what 
he has told me they have not interfered with him in his duties as an engineer. He just acts 
the same as he would for any railway company. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, you have been giving a certain line of evidence here regarding the station- 
men. I would like to ask you if in clay cuts—hard clay cuts and cuts of the nature which we 
have been referring to—if 10 per cent. solid rock is allowed, is that the proper thing? A—yYes, 
it is. As I understand that material, I would eall it rock if I were acting as the engineer. 
There is always some material which requires a certain amount of judgment to say whether it 
is solid rock or loose rock, or solid rock and hard-pan; and as that material was described to 
me I would go just as Mr. Callaghan did about it, I would put it in as a certain percentage 
of solid rock. 

Q.—Well, if the resident engineer on the division stated in his judgment he could not 
classify it higher than loose rock, what would you say as to that; if he said he should eharge 
it at loose rock at the most? A.—Well, in that case I would probably go and visit the resident 
engineer, and we would go over the ground together and decide who was right. 4 

Q.—Well, if it didn’t cost any more than loose rock to take out, and the resident engineer 
did not think it could be classified higher than loose rock, what would you do? A.—Well, I 
would give the contractor, or whoever it was that took it out, what I thought it was worth, 
regardless of what profit he was making out of it. If I thought it was rock, I would give it to 
him at the rock price, even if he was taking it out at the cost of loose rock. I would give to 
him the rock price if I considered he was taking out rock. We like to see a contractor make a 
little money sometimes. He is entitled to it. 

Q.—Well, I am going to go into that further. I am going to ask you some further questions 
on that. You started out by making a comparison of prices between the Pacific Great Eastern 
and the Northern Pacific? A.— Yes. 

Q.—Now, as I understand it, the Canadian Northern Pacific construction was let in sections 
or divisions—from New Westminster to Hope, and Hope to Lytton, and so on? A.—I think it 
was. I think it was let in sections. 

Q.—That was in the form of sub-contracts? A.— Yes. 

Q.—From the Company or the general contractor? A.—Yes. 

Q.—So that those prices we have been referring to on the Canadian Northern Pacific would 
be generally spoken of as sub-contractor’s prices? A.—I don’t know about that. 

Q.—Will you give me your explanation; it is certainly not a general contractor, is it? 
A.—Well, they have no general contractor, unless Mackenzie & Mann are the general contrac- 
tors. I am not sure how they do arrange it. I know that “Mackenzie & Mann” are on a good 
Many of their letter-heads, and I think that Mackenzie & Mann take practically the place similar 
to Foley, Welch & Stewart in this case. 

Q.—But they called for tenders, did they not? A.—Yes, they called for fend rat 

Q.—And these various contractors bid in competition with each other? As—Yes. 
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~ Q.—And certain parties received contracts from point to point as mentioned in this Legis- 
lative Journal—from New Westminster to Hope, from Hope to Lytton, and from Lytton to 
Kamloops, and Kamloops to Mile 100 North, and Mile 100 North to Yellowhead Pass? Now, I 
want to ask you if those contracts are not in the nature of sub-contracts from the main Com- 
pany? A.—yYes, to a certain extent I think they are. There is a little different arrangement in 
each case. 

Q.—You have expressed your opinion here; you stated that you would allow stationmen 
enough money to break even as a proper method of classifying a road as far as stationmen £0? 
A,—I say in certain cases I would, but that is a matter for the sub-contractor to deal with his 
own stationmen. : 

Q.—And if you allow enough classification so that he will break even, those prices then are 
the cost of the road—the cost of that work in labour, material, provisions, and equipment; that 
is, as between the stationman and the sub-contractor? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Well, now, we have filed here the prices that the sub-contractors received on the Pacific 
Great Eastern, which I wish to compare with you with those received on the Canadian Northern, = 


- _peeause you mentioned those prices in particular when you started in with your evidence. I am 4 
a first going to take North Vancouver to White Cliff. You gave evidence, did you not, in an 


arbitration case at North Vancouver? A.—Yes. 
; Mr. Pooley: What was that arbitration case in connection with? A.—It was in connection 
=. with Larsen’s water-front, the expropriation proceedings. Larsen’s water-front in North 
Vancouver. 
Mr. Hanes: And the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? A.—Yes. 
Q—In making up the bill of material of what you thought was a fair price to allow there, 
right along the right-of-way you stated 
Mr. Taylor: Shall I read it? You stated as follows (reading from transcript) :— 
“Q—Have you got the details of your figures with you? A.—I have an estimate here. 
“Q.—The items are there, aren’t they? Are there very many? A.—Not very many. 
“Q.—I think you had better read them into the notes. A.—I have 70 piles, 20 feet long, 
for the wharf, 1,400 lineal feet. Now, under that, 70 piles, 15 feet long, in the ways, 1,050 lineal 
a feet, making a total of 2,450 lineal feet at 22 cents in place, $583. 
ce “Q.—Is that the right price? A.—Yes, the price that you can do the work for. 750 lineal 
' . feet, 8 x 8 caps in wharf, 4,000 feet board measure , 1.750 lineal feet, 2 x 8 joist, 2,350 board 
measure; 750 lineal feet, 144 x 8 braces, 750 feet board measure ; 3,000 square flooring, 4,500 
feet board measure; 100 lineal feet 12 x 12 stringers, board measure ; then there is some extra 
flooring, 400 feet; 1%4 x 12, G00 feet board measure; and some prackets, 400 feet, 2 x 8, 550 feet 
board measure, making a total of 18,950 feet board measure, which I have taken at $20 a 
thousand, including labour. 
““Q.—What do you say as to that price? A.—The price, taking the timber at $12 (they are 
é. selling it cheaper now, but I took a fair price), it leaves $8 a thousand for labour.” 
+ Mr. Hanes: Now, you said you were buying timber cheaper than $12 a thousand in that 


evidence? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Pooley: He said they were selling it cheaper. 

Mr. Taylor: He said he was allowing a fair price. 
Pe; Mr. Hanes: He was allowing a fair price at $12, and Mr. T. R. Nixon received $6.50 a 
thousand for doing the work along there, did he not? A.—I don’t know what Nixon did get. 

Q.—Well, assuming that he did get $6.50 a thousand, which the contract will show as filed 
here with the Committee, and assuming that they bought the timber at $12 a thousand, which 
was a fair price in your estimation at that time, that would make $20.50 for the cost of that 
timber in place for the sub-contractor? A.—Possibly. 

Q—Including the work and the cost of his material? A.—Yes. F 

Mr. Taylor: That date was October 28th, 1914. j 

Mr. Hanes: That was at the same time that the railway was doing construction-work along 
there, was it not? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, you mentioned piling there at 22 cents a foot in place? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And we know that piling was being purchased at less than 7 cents; so that leaves a 
price does it not of 15 cents a foot that you allowed for driving? A.—For the driving there. 
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Q.—aAnd that was your opinion at that time, of the cost of the work at that time? A.—For 
that place? 

Q.—Yes, for that place. A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: What place is it? A.—That is the water-front at North Vancouver. 

Mr. Taylor: The piling here was 35 cents in P. Welch’s contract—35 cents per lineal foot 
for the piling and 35 cents for the driving—and the timber was $45 a thousand, $55 a thousand. 
and $60 a thousand ih the structure. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, taking it at $45 a thousand for timber in place and $60 for stringers? 
A.—Yes; but, Mr. Hanes, you have to consider that you are taking a very- exceptional case 
there, for this contract extends right up to Fort George. 

@.—Well, I am going over it with you right from Vancouver to Fort George before you 
finish with the evidence. 

Mr. Pooley: Let him explain first. 

Mr. Hanes: I will let him explain everything, but I am going to go over it all with him. 

Mr. Pooley: Let him explain the tide-water. 

Witness: Well, it is the easiest place; if you take one particular place, and if all conditions 
were favourable, it might show an enormous profit; but if you take some places away up in 
the Cariboo, where there is a bridge to be built in the bottom of a canyon, why it might cost ten 
times what he gave for it there. 

Mr. Taylor: To get the lumber in there, you mean? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Pooley: But where you have a pile-driver in North Vancouver, that is what reduces 
the cost? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: But how do you account for the cost in lumber? A.—Well, it was all under 
the same conditions—those piles; they were just little piles there used for the marine runway. 
You could not take a-boat over 5,000 

Mr. Hanes: Well, take the piles delivered at Clinton, 30 feet long? A.—Would that be a 
fair comparison? 

Q.—Piles delivered at the bridge-site at Clinton at 7 cents a foot, piles up to 30 feet long: 
would that be a fair price? A.—No, it would not be nearly enough. 

Q.—Well, the sub-contractor took it out for that. 

Mr. Taylor: Just give him those prices. Just see this wild country up north and what 
they can get their piles for there. 

Mr. Maclean: Now you are making a little speech to him. That is not a question. 

Mr. Hanes: Take the question of the piles delivered at 3% cents a foot by the sub-con- 
tractor. You have already told us that the stationman or the sub-contractor had to get enough 
allowance to get even; that would be the actual cost of the piling, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Pooley: What price do you refer to, because there are some places where the piles have 
to go right on the right-of-way? 

Mr. Taylor: I would suggest that you take the actual estimates and take the prices that 
were given to those men who delivered the piles at different places along the roadway. 

Mr. Hanes: Yes, and they are filed here on the table and you can take them right off. I 
might say that I have copied these off. Now, we-were dealing with the North Vancouver end. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, you had better have your documents here, I think, that you took these 
off of, because mistakes have often occurred in these copies. 

The Secretary: You can easily substantiate them later, Mr. Maclean. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Callaghan can check them up. 

Mr. Hanes: I am quite willing to have these checked up before they are printed. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, Mr. Hanes has gone to the trouble, and has taken them off, and he is an 
engineer who understands this work, and I don’t think you should make a comment on it. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, just check it as you go along, and then you know what you are doing. 

Mr. Pooley: If we have the exhibits here, just refer to the Exhibit No. 20 or 30, and say 
the price of that is so much and then ask the question, what do you have to say about it? 

“~The Chairman: Do I understand that one of the members of the Committee has made up 
a statement of the figures taken from these exhibits? 
Mr. Hanes: Yes. - 
Mr. Taylor: He has taken it off these estimates. 
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The Chairman: Well, we could have the benefit of the work of one of the members of this 
Committee then. He can use his copy. . 

Mr. Pooley: Let us have the record itself so that we can find it. 

Mr. Hall: It is all one exhibit. 

‘Mr. Pooley: But let us ear-mark it so that we know where to find it. 

Mr. Hanes: I will just leave the North Vancouver end with those comparisons we have 
made. Now we will go on to the section between Squamish and Lillooet. That is known as 
section 2, and then there is Mile 43.97 to Mile 162.6. I am going to ask your opinion as to the 
Clearing price allowed to the sub-contractors on section 2. A.—Well,. Mr. Hanes, there is no 
use your asking me those questions, because I don’t know the line in detail. 

Q.—Well, you made a statement—as I stated when you started off, you made a comparison 
of prices? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—Well, I want to get at that? A:—Yes, I was comparing them with the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific. © 

Mr. Maclean: Just a minute. 

Witness: But what the stationman made on it I don’t know anything about. 

Mr. Maclean: I would submit again that the original documents ought to be here so* that 
we can see whether Mr. Hanes is dealing with the sub-contractors’ prices, the eontractor’s 
prices, or the stationmen’s prices, or what it is. Now, he has something there on paper we 
don’t know anything about. 

The Secretary : You are referring to the stationmen’s prices? 

Mr, Hanes: No; the sub-contractors’ prices. 

Mr. Taylor: He is referring to the sub-contractors’ or stationmen’s prices, as the case may 
be, that were actually filed by P. Welch. 

The Secretary: That is Exhibit 135. 

Mr. Pooley: Is that where you took your figures from? 

Mr. Hanes: What are you asking me where I took my figures from for? I know where I 
took them from. 

Mr. Pooley: I am not for a moment questioning Mr. Hanes’s figures, but he has to realize 
that all this had to go down on the notes, and if he does not get them down in their consecutive 
order, any one else reading the notes later on will not know where it has come from. We don't 
say it is not correct at all, but if he has taken his memorandum from HPxhibit 135, let him say so. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Hanes has spent hours and hours in taking these extracts from these 


- documents, as a responsible member of this Committee, and he has taken them from a large 


number of extracts; and it is certainly not facilitating the labours of this Committee to ask 
him to perform that work a second time in this room. 
_ Mr. Pooley: We appreciate what he has done, but let him give us that information. 

Mr. Hanes: We don’t want to go all through this again, and I was just drawing a com- 
parison. It would take days and days to do this. : 

Mr. Pooley: Well, you have given us the mileage from so-and-so, from a contract filed in 
Exhibit 135. That is sufficient for us, as long as you ear-mark it for us. 

Mr. Hanes: I was just going to get the average price. 


Mr. Maclean: And I would ask that he show where the stationmen or sub-contractors were 


located. 
Mr. Taylor: If I were asking these questions I would not allow my friend to constantly 
interrupt me and say the way I should conduct my examination, and Mr. Hanes is in a far more 


responsible position than I am, and being an engineer who knows all about this, he would know 


better how to ask these questions. 

Mr. Pooley: Well, I just want to get the question down so that any one eould follow it. 

Mr. Hanes: In this section 2, between Squamish and Lillooet, I wish to draw a comparison 
on the statement. I want to check up that statement that you made when you first started to 
give your evidence. You stated the prices for clearing on the Canadian Northern; you stated 
something about the price of clearing on the Canadian Northern from New Westminster to Hope. 
How would that compare with the clearing from Squamish to Mons or Alta Lake? A.—TI said 
that the clearing from Squamish to Alta Lake would be heavier than from Port Mann to the lake. 
Mr. Taylor: Heavier. Then you can take the prices at Alta Lake. 
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Mr. Hanes: For instance, McCall & Wilson were paid $40 to $45 an acre for clearing? 
A.—Yes. Have you got the Canadian Northern sub-stationman’s contract? 
Q.—These are the sub-contractors’ prices. We are drawing a comparison between this and 


a the sub-contractors on the Canadian Northern. I thought we understood this when we started. 
ie A.—But have you got the sub-contiactors’ prices on the Canadian Northern? 

it ; Q.—I was comparing them with the prices which you mention, which were the main sub- 
+ +eontractors’ prices? A.—No, you have got stationmen’s figures there, and you have to get the 


Rig stationmen’s figures on the Canadian Northern, unless you are not getting a fair comparison. 
The Chairman: You mean to say that it was not fair to take the price of the man that 
actually did the work in arriving at what the original price should be? A.—yYes. That is fair 
enough, but Mr. Hanes is not doing that. He has got the price of the man who did the work 
on the Pacific Great Eastern, but he has not got the price of the man who did the work on the 
Canadian Northern. 

Mr. Hanes: We have asked for the sub-contractors’ prices to be filed with this Committee. 
Now, who is there here in authority who can say whether they are the sub-contractors’ prices? - 

Mr. Davis: Those that you are looking at are the stationmen’s? All these are stationmen. 
The Sub-contractors are separate altogether. 

Mr. Taylor: Exhibit 135 is the sub-contractors’ estimates. 

Mr, Hall: Well, I understood the witness to say that the stationmen’s prices as given here 
would give him an idea of whether the head contractors’ prices were fair or not. Is that correct, 
Mr. Cartwright? A.—No, I did not say that; you would have to take the whole line. You 
cannot arrive at anything unless you take the whole thing. 

Q.—Well, on that particular section, though, it would give you an idea, would it not, as to \ 
whether the head contractors’ prices for that work were fair or not? A.—No it would not, 
because the head contractors’ prices extend from Squamish to Fort George, and this only extends 
from poet to Alta ake 
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% Q. ou in any way at all? A.—No, not at all. 

Ee Mr. Ficyfow : What is the reason that the sub-contractor’s price does not help you to arrive 
\ ‘ at a reasonable price for the main contractor. I .would judge if I asked a man to build a house 
eek for me, or to do a piece of tunnel-work for me in a mountain, or anything of that sort, if he 


sublet it and got the work done at a lower price, it would give me an idea whether I had paid 
him too much for it or not, and particularly so if he had an opportunity of selling goods at an 
increased price to the sub-contractors and stationmen. A.—Mr. Taylor, Mr. Pat Welch has a 
contract for the clearing from Squamish to Fort George. If you picked out a stationman who 
did some work down in the Squamish Valley, his price would give you no comparison at all. 
of Q.—You are perfectly right as to that? -A.—If you took every stationman on the whole line 
and figured them all up, and averaged them up together, that would give you a comparison. 
Mr. Taylor: Now, have you done that? .A.—No. ’ 
Q.—Don’t you know, as a matter of fact, that his prices are tremendously lower than what 
P. Welch got? The average prices of the stationman or the sub-contractor are tremendously 
lower than what P. Welch got? Haven't you done that? A.—I have not done it, but I presume 
_ it is considerably lower, because they supplied them with all sorts of plant and material. 
Q.—But they charge a rental for that—a fair rental—and a big rental as a rule. A.—Not 


for clearing . 

Bie: Q.—Take the track and that sort of thing; as I iderstania these railway main contractors, S 
es they charge them moresthan the track costs in rental, and you have a good track left, and 
things of that sort? A.—But I am talking of clearing. You don’t use any track for clearing. 
The Chairman: Well, what I want to have done is to have a tabulated analysis. I want 


to have an ahalysis of the sub-contracts and of the stationmen’s prices, and have them sub- 
mitted to this Committee and put in tabulated form. 


Mr, Taylor: That is all Mr. Hanes is trying to get at. 

Mr. Hanes: I am just going to ask him a few more questions. , 

The Chairman: But Jet me settle that first. It is a most important point, and I have been ‘= 
trying to get that done for a few days, but there has been nothing done about it yet. i 

Mr. Taylor: You mean a tabulated analysis—a Seapeeek analysis of the main contrac- a 5 
tors, subs, and stationmen. a 

The Chairman: It is just so we can get an average. 
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‘Mr. Taylor: Well, in that connection there is some memoranda and things of that sort in 
the regular contract forms that have not yet been filed. Mr. Tate spoke to me yesterday about ; 
it, but I thought it was not necessary to produce them. But now I have spoken to Mr. Tate ; 
and Mr. Welch, and I have told them, if it was necessary to have any statement produced, it 

would be better to have them here. It would be necessary to have these other informal arrange- 

ments produced. They are rather informal as compared with these and are to cover the balance 

of the road. They will be here to-morrow I understand? That is right. 4 

Mr. Welch: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Another reason why they did not want to file them was because they were the ‘ 
only vouchers that they had, and they are very anxious that they should be handled so that none - xe 
of them would be lost. * 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the Committee, we started in to discuss the 


es sub-contracts, and this has been handed to me as being the sub-contracts which this Committee 
f asked to have filed for reference. ound 
ee Mr>Pooley: Exhibit 135, is it? = 
.. : ' Mr. Hanes: Yes. It covers five or six sub-contractors’ work up at the upper end of the 
er line, and if that is all the sub-contractors’ contracts 4 : 


Mr. Taylor: Well, that is just what I have stated. 

Mr. Davis: That is all there are. The other sub-contracts are not in writing. The settle- 
ments are in writing, but the prices were fixed with them verbally. 4 

Mr. Taylor:—And the settlements, I understand, will show the yardage, and the prices 
and that kind of thing, but they are in the shape of settlements. 

Mr. Hanes: Take one of these, for instance. Mr. Cartwright, you stated you understood 
that there were certain agreements made with some of the sub-contractors that they would make 
a fixed sum of money? A.—Yes, I understood that. 

Q—Here is one dated May 1st, 1914, with A. E. Griffin & Company. You might just take 
S a look at that. Now, if that was one of the contracts where they were to make a fixed sum of 

money, will you look that over and see whether it states anything like that in it, or see if you 


= can find anything of that nature in it? A—Well, I understand that that was purely a verbal 
sy agreement or something of that kind between them. 
- Q.—Well, do you say the same thing in connection with these? Just hand these to Mr. 


Cartwright. I want you to look them over and see if you can find anything of that nature in 
them? A.—I don’t say there was anything in the contracts to that effect. 
Mr. Davis: There was no such provision. 
Mr. Hanes: Well, I might say this to the members of the Committee: It was stated that 
' -gome of the contracts which were made contained a fixed price, and when you produced the real 
cB agreements it does not show that at all. 
¢ Mr. Davis: Mr. Welch will explain it when he goes into the box. 
Witness: I did not say there was any contract in writing to that effect. 
Mr. Hanes: I just want to ask Mr. Cartwright a few more questions. We will leave the 
sub-contracts for the moment. We will leave this discussion about sub-contractors. Now, these 
statements filed here are the prices of the stationmen to the sub-contractors; I am taking your 


word for it. 


¥ Mr. Maclean: Those are the stationmen you are looking at now. 
a Mr. Hanes: The prices to sub-contractors. 
“ Mr. Maclean: Those are the sub-contractors’ prices. I think the stationmen came out on 
: top, anyway. e 
: Mr. Davis: Yes. | 
Mr. Hanes: Just please hand that to Mr. Cartwright. What would you call that, Mr. 
Cartwright ? ; 


Mr. Pooley: Just ear-mark what that is. That is Exhibit No. what? 
Mr. Hanes: 134. : 
Mr. Pooley: What is the name of the man? A.—T. E. Crouin. 


Q.—That is the hame of the stationman? A.— Yes. as : 
Mr. Hanes: That is the contract between the stationman and the sub-contractor, is it not? 


A—It is a contract between the stationman and the sub-contractor, yes. This is what I would 


call a stationman’s contract. 
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Q.—Yes, with the sub-contractor? A.—No, not with the sub-contractor ; with the stationman. 

Q.—Yes, between the stationman and the sub-contractor? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Hanes: This is from Station 958 to Station 977, Residency ais 

Mr. Maclean: What is a residency? 

Mr. Pooley: The engineer’s residency. ; 

Mr. Hanes: Now, I just want you to compare some of these prices per acre; grubbing, $100. 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Was it stated here what residency that was on? 

Mr. Pooley: 31. 

Mr. Hanes: No, I mean which division—which section. 


Mr. Taylor: What division would that be? A.—TI did not look to see what the division was.. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan, what division would that be? 

Mr. Callaghan: Horse Lake North. 

Mr. Taylor: 4. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, you were up in that country; and you could tell me whether $100 an acre 
would ke a fair price to pay a stationman for that work? A.—Right in that particular_place, 
you mean? : 

Q.—Yes. And clearing at $30 an acre? A.—Yes. It was a very light piece around there. 

Q.—Earth excavation, 20 cents: would that be a fair price? A.—Oh, I cannot say. 

Q.—Well, you were up over that line, and I just want to get your opinion of the price? 
A—wWell, I am not going to give you my opinion in that way; I am not going to do it. You 
would have to go down on the line to give any opinion on that. 

Q.—I understood you to say that you knew this location very well and were very familiar 
with it? A—Well, I am speaking of the general details of the location, and not what you would 
pay. I cannot say; that might be sand, for all I know, that they removed there. 

Q.—Well, we will go down on to the Cheakamus River, where we know you are familiar 
with the rock-work. Mr. Callaghan, will you have some of your men pick out the contracts 
between the sub-contractors and the stationmen along section 2-—along the Cheakamus River? 

Mr. Callaghan: I don’t think I have got them. We did not have them in our possession. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I will ask Mr. Welch’s representative to do that. Take McCall & Wilson 
& McDonald, and ©. A. Mitchell, and C. A. McGillivray & Cunningham. 

The Clerk: This is McCall & Wilson. 

Mr. Hanes: I am just picking out one here. This is the Pacific Great Eastern Company's 
proposal for grading and excavating and work on the Pacific Great Eastern between Stations 
1083 and 1088: “The. undersigned hereby proposes, and if this proposal is accepted, agrees to 
enter into a written contract, if required, with McCall & Wilson to supply all labour and material 
and complete all work according to the plans and direction of the engineer for said railway, in 
conformity with the specifications attached hereto ” 

Mr. Taylor: I will try to read it: “as entered into between—upon the terms and conditions 
of the contract prepared therefor, and within the time specified, as follows: Solid rock, 50 cents 
per cubic yard; loose rock, 25 cents; hard-pan, 25 cents ; grubbing, $75 per. acre; charge for 


black powder ’—well, you don’t want that. 


The Chairman: Mr. Taylor, are we going to get anywhere by going into those in that way? 
The witness said the only way to arrive at that was to take out your average. For instance, 
there are some there that show a monstrous discrepancy. 

Mr. Taylor: It is always open to any criticism the witness can give. That happens to be 
an isolated case, and a schedule will show whether it is an isolated ease or not. 

; The Cliairman: Well, I noticed one case there, and I think there is only one isolated case 
where the clearing cost more than the contract price; but that means nothing, because the 
average price is very much lower, and it seems to me that until we get that analysis we are 
not getting anywhere. 

Mr. Taylor: I think that is for Mr. Hanes to consider. He is asking the question, and I 
think that is the fair way and the most effective way of getting at the matter—namely, to get 
a tabulated statement. 

The Chairman: Well, I don’t want to interrupt Mr. Hanes, but I think that is the only way 
to do. 
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Mr. Taylor: I would suggest having a tabulated statement made showing first P. Welch’s 
contractor’s prices, and another showing the sub-contractor’s, and the next would be the average 
of the stationmen over that division. Now, then, we have six different divisions of road, and 
we would have a comparison of them all, and that would be the strongest possible evidence 
to get. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, Mr. Chairman, in reference to that, I have discussed that feature a good 
deal, and that has been my view all along, as you know, just: exactly as you have stated, so I 
don’t think there is any need of discussing that further. At least, there is not any occasion of 

-it as far as I am concerned, for discussing that. But Mr. Cartwright gave certain evidence as 
to prices, and I as a member of the Committee wish to draw a comparison on these prices before 
Mr. Cartwright finishes giving his evidence. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Hanes, your point is this: that Mr. Cartwright took the responsibility of 
swearing as to the fairness of these prices, without having a tabulated statement of the prices 
before hin. 

The Chairman: Well, that is a fair criticism, I think. You have a right to ask any question 
you like, but I am only making a suggestion so that you could shorten it. R 

Mr. Hanes: I was intending to go through several prices, but I will just go through this oie 
and quit. This will be quite satisfactory, because this other statement will be prepared and we 
will get the benefit of that later. 

Mr. Taylor: And you are assuming in your question that that is an average price. Assume 
that in your question, and then Mr. Cartwright can haye no objection to your question if you 
assume that is the average price. 

Mr. Hanes: Yes, I will do that. I will assume the average price or cost is 75 cents instead 
of this 50 cents? A.—Well, wait a minute. You are assuming things, and I am not going to 
answer questions on terms of assumptions. 


Mr. Hall: You are giving expert evidence. 
Mr. Hanes: We will deal with this one estimate—this one sub-contract between McCall & 


Wilson and his stationman. The price given there was 50: cents a yard for solid rock, was it 
not? A.—TI think you said so. 

Q.—Well, in your evidence that you were giving this morning, you considered that if the 
stationmen had high enough classification so that they would break even, that was the right 
thing to do, to give them enough classification, or a higher classification if necessary, so that 
they would break even. A—TI said that is a thing that the contractor who made the contract 
with this stationman could do. But the way it was carried out here, there was nothing dis- 
honest about it. I said also he could have done the same thing by raising his price. 

Mr. Hall: How would you say that without having gone into it thoroughly? A—I am going 
on the evidence I have heard since I have been here. 

Q.—You are making a general proposition? A.—I am answering to the best of my ability. 
: Mr. Hanes: Well, the line of evidence that we had this morning was that the stationman 
usually received enough increase in classification, and you said that was justified in order to 
allow him to break even? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Well, you would apply that same thing, I suppose, in this case we are discussing now, 
that that 50 cents for rock would no doubt pay them for the cost of taking out that rock? A—I 
don’t know anything about it. 

Q.—Oh, you don’t know? A.—No, I don’t know anything about that. 

Q.—Well, could you express an opinion on that? A.—That might have cost that man 
cents a yard to take that rock out, and he might have only got 50 cents for it. I don’t know. 

Q.—Well, you stated this morning, did you not, that a contractor was justified in raising 
the classification to allow the stationmen to break even? A.—Well 

Q.—You were justifying that argument, were you not, this morning? 

Q.—That would equally apply in this case, if the 50 cents a yard would not p 
* cost? A—It might have been done, but I don’t know whether it was done or not. 

Q.—Well, it is equally reasonable to suppose it could apply? A.—Yes. 


Q.—And you stated that 5 to 10 per cent. profit on solid rock. would 
A.—I stated that where the quantities run into the millions. - 
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be sufficient for a 


general contractor to make? 
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Q.—Yes; but in this ecase—just along the Cheakamus River—I will just give you a rough 
estimate—it can be verified later—that solid rock ran into somethinig like 1,882,000-odd cubic 
“-s yards. A.—Whereabouts? 
Mr. Pooley: On what station? 
Mr. Hanes: I am referring to Mile 43 to Mile 162. A.—That is practically 110 miles. 
Q.—No; 119 miles—from Mile 483 to Mile 162—it was 1,882,000-odd cubic yards. A.—That 
is practically 10,000 yards to the mile, isn’t it? 
Q.—No; it is about 16,000. 
é : z. Mr. Pooley: How much did you say? 
Mr. Hanes: 1,882,000. A.—It is about 15,000 yards to the mile. That is not heavy work. 
It is not the heavy work I was speaking of. don oe 
| Q.—Well, how much do you consider would be a fair profit on this work? You have 
s already stated on heavy work from 5 to 10 per cent. What would you state in this case would 
; be a fair profit on that many miles? A.—On that many miles—oh, you cannot put it that 
way. 
Q.—Well, you have already put it that way this morning in reference to large quantities 
of rock, and I am asking you about this. A—Wait a minute. I have to answer one question 
before you put another. The contractor’s profit has to be divided all over the line. He might 
make 25 or 30 per cent. down the Cheakamus Canyon line, but he might lose as much up some- 


where else. : : 
The Chairman: Well, Mr. Hanes is asking you to isolate this from the rest, and state 
* what would be a fair profit for a contractor to make there. A —TI cannot answer this in this 
ey c 
ee way. : 


The Chairman: I think that is a fair question. He is saying that this is the only piece 
of road to be built, for instance—now, what is a fair profit to be made on that? A.—Well, if 
you assume it is the only road to be built, and one contractor is doing all the work, F would 
think*that 20 per cent. would be a fair profit. . 

The Chairman: Well, then, Mr. Cartwright, if there are 1,882,000 yards of SP UES least, 
I will ask you now for your opinion. You have been over this line; where is the bulk of 
this rock-work? Isn’t it from Squamish, or between Squamish, towards Pemberton, and then 
along Anderson Lake and Seton Lake? A—Yes; there is not much of it until you get up about 
twelve miles above Squamish, and then through the Cheakamus Canyon and down to Anderson 
Lake. 

Q.—Well, you think 20 per cent. would be a fair price to allow on a railway- -line of 119 

_ miles long, and with that amount of rock-work. A—lI think it would be about fair. It would 
~* be quite all right. : 
, (Witness aside.) 
» Mr. Taylor: I will call Mr. Anderson as the next witness. Do you wish to call any one 
else before him? 
pet 7 Mr. Hall: Mr. Maclean, might I make a suggestion? These estimates or rather the 
~ schedule that is being prepared will be here shortly, I have no doubt, and won't we save a 
great deat of time if the expert evidence stays until we Sew its 
ee aE? Maclean: Well, I want to have these gentlemen called because it is very important 
for them to go away, and it is difficult to keep them here. It will shorten the evidence very 
much too. : 
Mr. Taylor: Well, in justice to yourself, you ought to have one of your experts stay here 
until after that estimate is prepared. I would advise keeping Mr. Bustie here. 
Mr. Maclean: Well, I. am just going to let him state that he has heard the evidence of 
Mr. Cartwright in the main, and ask him generally whether he agrees with it or not, and then 
you can go on and cross-examine him on it. 
Francis Fercuson Bustie, witness called on behalf of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
being duly sworn, testifies as follows :— ; 
“oS Direct examination by Mr. H. A. Maclean, K.C. 
Q.—What is your profession? A.—Civil engineer. 
Q.—And how long have you exercised your profession. A.—About thirty-five years. | 
Q.—On what railways? A.—On the C.P.R. Railway, and on 
Mr. Taylor: Just a moment, Mr. Maclean; did you hear what I suggested? 


j 
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Mr. Maclean: Yes, but I am going to go on’with this witness, and I am going to call him 
afterwards if necessary. It may not be necessary for me to call him, so I can let him “Z0 Po 
away and thus save Mr. Bustie a lot of inconvenience. - oe 
~ Q.—Go on, Mr. Bustie. A.—Well, those are all the railways I have worked on. 
Q—What work are you doing now? A.—I am not doing anything now. 
Q.—Now, you have heard the evidence given by Mr. Cartwright? A—Yes. 


Q.—Do you agree with the views and opinions that he has expressed here this morning, a 

and the evidence that he has given? A.—Yes. ee 

@.—I understand that Mr. Cartwright is a very eminent man in his profession? A.—He — = 
= is considered so, yes. eS 
j Mr. Pooley: How long have you been with the Canadian Pacific and what position did Ni 
you hold? A.—Oh, I held the position of chainman to the assistant chief engineer-on- the P 

Western lines. S 

Q.—How long were you employed with the C.P.R.?) A—Well, about thirty-three years. * 


Mr. Taylor: If you want to prove anything by Mr. Bustie you ought to ask him the 
: questions now. I have nothing to ask Mr. Bustie except to follow up the line that you take, 
and if you ask a man to give an omnibus answer there is nothing to question him on. : Sag 
Mr. Maclean: That is the line that I take. 5 5! 
Mr. Taylor: Very well, I haven’t anything to ask Mr. Bustie. If that is all, I will call 
Mr. Anderson. ; 
(Witness aside.) 
WrttiaM Duncan ANDERSON, a witness called on behalf of the Department of Railways, 
being first duly sworn, testifies as follows :— 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Anderson, you have been until lately in Mr. Callaghan’s office? A=Yes.. 
Mr. Pooley: What is your full name, Mr. Anderson? . A.—William Duncan Anderson. 
eS Mr. Taylor: When did you cease to be connected with his office? A—On February, 22nd 
3 _.. of this year. ; 
, . Q—And what was the reason that you ceased to be connected with him; what reason 
was given you? A.—There was no reason given me at all. 
Q.—Was your work completed or not? A—I don’t think so. They are still working now 
gz at the same work. 
. Q.—Do you know who took your place after you left? A—Mr. Mckenzie. 
= Q.—Was there any complaint as to your werk at the time you left? A.—Not that I know 
of; it was not stated. 
Q.—How long were you in the office? A.—From July, 1916, till February, 1917. ; 
Q.—Were you connected with the Pacific Great Hastern construction-work before that eS 
time? A.—Yes. Wore: 
Q—In what capacity? A—Well, in different capacities; but mostly as resident engineer 
upon the field. bes 
+  Q.—On what sections of the road, or divisions of the road, were you engineer on? A. 
= and 4. al 
: Q.—Your divisional engineer would be whom? A.—Mr. Crysdale and Mr.- Merriam. 
Q.—During what length of time were you the resident engineer on those sections or 
divisions? A.—On No. 8 I was the resident engineer for about three months, and on No. 4 
I was resident engineer for fifteen months, I think. 
Q.—Between what time—between what dates were you the resident engineer on those CG 
divisions—beginning when and ending when? A.—On May, 1914, until June, 1914, I was on 


“aa 


® 


° 
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No. 3, and from July, 1914, to August, I think it was 1915, IT was on No. 4. 
Q.—You were on No. 4. I just wanted to open up with Mr. Anderson and will continue , 
with him at the next session. I would ask now for the production by Mr. Callaghan of all the 3 


chief engineer’s books, and all his copies and vouchers—his office copies, are they here? 

Mr. Callaghan: I will see. 

Mr. Taylor: I would like to have them filed before we adjourn. To-morrow Mr. Welch 
will have those other papers here that have been mentioned. 

The Chairman: Mr. Callaghan, have you got those estimates that Mr. Anderson asked 


about? : J 
Mr. Callaghan: You mean the vouchers and books? 
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Mr. Anderson: No; the estimates and vouchers of the total cost of construction that I 
asked you about last night. : : 

Mr. Callaghan: Those that were prepared before the line was finished. 

The Secretary: I mean all the important estimates you made with regard to the cost. 

Mr. Callaghan: Well, that is the only one I think that covers the whole distance (indi- 
cating document). There are others partially covering it—covering parts of the line; but this 
was made up on January 30th, 1914, and was the estimate that we made at that time as 
covering the whole distance. 

Mr. Maclean: Is that all one exhibit? 

Mr. Anderson: Yes; I think you can put it in all as one. 

Mr. Maclean: What is the date of it? 

Mr. Hall: This is a Jetter to Sir Richard McBride dated 30th January, 1914, and is a 
letter from Mr. Tate. 

Mr. Taylor: Is that the total estimated cost? 

Mr. Callaghan: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: What is the total estimated cost of the road, just to put it on the notes? 
What is given as the total cost? 5; 

The Secretary: $27,811,927.40. You give that as the estimated cost of construction? Z 

Mr. Callaghan: Yes. 

The Chairman: Have those papers come in yet? 

Mr. Taylor: No, not yet; but they can be filed to-night for our convenience. You might 
adjourn now. 

Session adjourned till 8.30 p.m., March 28th, 1917. 


FIFTEENTH SESSION. 
~ Werpnespay, March 28th, 1917. 


The Committec of Inquiry herein met at 8.30 p.m. pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. Hall, 
H. S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, W. R. Ross, and R. H. Pooley; 8. S. Taylor, K.C., appearing as 
counsel for the Minister of Railways; H. A. Maclean, Esq., K.C., appearing as counsel for the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway; Messrs. BE. P. Davis, K.C., and J. M. Ellis, appearing as counsel 
for Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart. 

Mr. Taylor: That last exhibit that was filed I think should be read to the Committee. That 
is the first estimate of cost. . 

The Chairman: Have you got it there? : 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. Exhibit 145. There are a great many estimates here, but the one of 


great importance is the first here. I see there was a final estimate made, but not signed, as late” 


as January, 1917. It is not signed, but has a blank for the chief engineer. 
The Secretary: Was that signed by Mr. Callaghan? ~ 
‘Mr. Taylor: No, just a blank—chief engineer. 
The Secretary: That is by Mr. Callaghan? 
Mr. Thomas: That is the estimate that is incorporated into that one file before. 
Mr. Taylor: Victoria, B.C.—was that intended to be signed by Mr. Callaghan? 
Mr. Thomas: I think Mr. Callaghan signed it. 


Mr. Taylor: It is headed “ Pacific Great Eastern Railway, estimated additional expenditure . 


after December 31st, 1916, necessary to complete the line from Vancouver to Fort George.” 
Mr. Maclean: This is Exhibit 146 you are putting in? 


Mr. Taylor: No; it is part of Exhibit 145, showing the amount necessary to expend, not 


including interest, equipment, and legal costs, ete.; presumably only including the things men- 
tioned here, which are the main costs of construction. : ; 

The Chairman: They don’t estimate the legal cost? 

Mr. Taylor: No. : 

Mr. Maclean: As a matter of fact, they amount to ridiculously little in this case. 
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Mr. Taylor: The amount necessary to finish the road after December, 1916, according to 
this, is “ $8,550,679.” 

The Chairman: What date is that? : 

Mr. Taylor: It is made out March 24th, 1917, but it is an estimate as of December 31st, 1916. 


_It does not include anything for equipment. Apparently it does not include any of the debts of 


the Railway Company to the Development Company, and things of that sort. 

The Chairman: Are you reading that letter? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, I am reading the first letter. Now I will read the first estimate, which is 
in the shape of a letter, supposed to be signed by Mr. Tate; this one is in blank; it reads as 
follows. It is Exhibit 145 and is dated January 30th, 1914 :— 

“ Honourable Sir Richard McBride,” etc. Drar Srtr,—With further reference to my letter 
of the 20th instant, I submit below a closely approximate estimate of the cost to build the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway from Second Narrows of Burrard Inlet, Vancouver, to Fort George, and 
separately, for the purpose of comparison, an estimate of the cost of that portion between Van- 
couver and Clinton, 209.23 miles; of very heavy work. 

“Estimated cost of line, Pacific Great Eastern Railway, from Second Narrows, Vancouver, 
to Fort George, right-of-way and station-grounds, $1,401,600. Grading, tunnels, bridges and 
culverts, crossings, signs, fencing, ete., $19,179.289.40; ties, rails, fastenings, track-laying, and 
surfacing, $5,333,398; station buildings and fixtures, section-houses, water and fuel stations, 
$637,640; engine-houses and turntables, $360,000; engineering expenses, $900,000; total, 
$27,811,927.40. Average cost per mile, $58,014.03. The average cost is based on a total distance 
of 479.4 miles. 

“AS you are aware, we have only a preliminary survey over a portion of the line. Final 
location surveys may cause slight changes in the figures. The above figures are based on 
information at present available from present surveys. 

“Estimated cost of line, P.G.E. Railway, from Second Narrows, Vancouver, to Clinton, 


.209.23 miles; right-of-way and station-grounds, $631,702; grading, tunnels, bridging and culverts, 


crossings, signs, fencing, etc., $10,742,926.” 

Mr. Maclean: That is the total for that, is it? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 

“Ties, rails, surfacing, fastenings, track-laying, and surfacing, $2,357,147.” 

Mr. Maclean: In addition to that? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, these are all in addition. I am working up to the total. This is Clinton 
(reading) :— ; 

“Station buildings and fixtures, section-houses, water and fuel stations, $275,538; engine- 
houses and turntables, $270,000; engineering expenses, $400,000; total, $14,677,313; average cost 
per mile, $70,149.18. : 

“Taken in sections, the cost of construction runs as follows: Vancouver to Newport, 44.6 
miles, $103,536.55 per mile; total, $4,617,730. Newport to Clinton, 164.63 miles, $61,104.20 per 
mile; total, $10,059,588. Clinton to Fort George, 270.17 miles, $48,616.11 per mile; total, 
$13,134,614.40.” The total of these three figures is $27,811,927.40; average cost per’ mile, 
$58,014.03.—Respectfully submitted, Yours truly, Vice-President.” 

The Secretary: What is the date of that, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor: January 30th, 1914. 

The Secretary: Well, what does the letter refer to there of Sir Richard McBride's? 

Mr. Taylor: It says, ‘‘ With further reference to my letter ’—that is Mr. Tate’s letter. 

The Secretary: Of what date? 

Mr. Taylor: Of the 20th instant; that is, of January, 1914. 

The Secretary: Could the Committee have that letter? 

Mr. Taylor: Have you got a copy of your letter of January 20th, 1914, to Sir Richard 
McBride? _ 

The Clerk: I will look it up. 

Mr. Maclean: Mr. Taylor, I wish you would produce here Mr. Kennedy's report on the 
whole line. 

Mr. Taylor: I think that is the one that is in.~ 
Mr. Maclean: No; those are other reports. 
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Mr. Taylor: Mr. Secretary, will you produce Mr. Kennedy’s report on the whole line? I am 


sure it is right there. 


Mr. Maclean: Is it in that bundle? 

Mr. Faylor: Yes. 

The Secretary: It is not in that Exhibit 145, Mr. Maclean. 

Mr. Maclean: No; that is not the date of the one that we were speaking of. 

Mr. Pooley: It was one of May some time last year. 

Mr. Taylor: There are two reports filed. There are three altogether, are there? 

Mr. Maclean: Yes. There is a general report on the whole line, and I would:also like to 
have produced from the Department of Finance, or any officer of the Government in possession 
of it, the contract with the correspondence. ‘ 

Mr. Taylor: Well, you had better be more definite than that. What do you mean? 

Mr. Maclean: Welch’s contract. 

Mr. Taylor: Have you got Welch’s contract of the 23rd day of December, 1912? 

Mr. Bullock: Exhibit 3 

Mr. Taylor: That was produced by Mr. Tate. 

Mr. Bullock: No, I have not got it. ; : 

Mr. Taylor: No; the other. one was never filed. You heard me, Mr. Maclean? I am 
instructed Mr. P. Welch’s contract was never filed with us; it was never filed with the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Tate, since Mr. Oliver became Minister of Railways, furnished Mr. Oliver with a list. 
They have the original prices, but not the altered prices, and not the copy of letters attached 
to Exhibit 3. 

Mr. Maclean: They certainly have that one with regard to surfacing. I gathered that from 
looking at the letters. z 

Mr. Taylor: Well, I am so instructed, and I do not know anything more than what I have 
told you. 

Mr. Maclean: All right. Is that the report? 

W. D. ANDERSON, witness, resumes stand. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, Mr. Anderson, to proceed with you, you have given us the fact that you 
were in the employ of the Company and left lately. You were both on the line and in the office? 
A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: This looks like an agreement; just wait one moment. 

Mr. Taylor: We will take the last of your career first. 

Mr. Pooley: The report I was thinking of was the one to Mr. Gamble of April or May of 
last year. 

Mr. Maclean: That is not the document I wanted. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Pooley, would you mind looking, for it? 

Mr. Maclean: Well, those are not the reports I want. That is not the one I want. There 
is still another one. 

The Secretary: Which one do you want, Mr. Maclean? 

Mr. Maclean: I want a report on the whole line that has not been put in. 

The Secretary: What is the date? 

Mr. Maclean: I don’t know the date. = 

Mr. Taylor: Now, I shall have to file another letter. It is a letter of January 20th, 1914, 
from Mr. Tate to Sir Richard McBride. ‘That will be Exhibit what, Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Maclean: Exhibit 146. What is the date of it? 7 ~ 


Mr. Taylor: January 20th, 1914. The one referred to in Exhibit 145, reading as follows :— 


“On behalf of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, I beg to apply for an extension 
of the Government’s guarantee of this Company’s securities from four hundred and fifty (450) 
miles to four hundred and eighty (480) miles, as our engineers’ surveys have demonstrated that 
the distance between Vancouver and Fort George by our line will be four hundred and eighty 
(480) miles, instead of four hundred and fifty (450) miles as anticipated. 

“On account = the high cost of construction, closely approximate estimates of which will 
be furnished you, I also beg to apply for an additional guarantee by the Government of ten 
thousand dollars ($10,000) per mile of four hundred and apne (480) miles, the total length 
of the railway. 
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“TI further beg to apply, on behalf of the Goininy. for a guarantee by the Government of 
securities of the Company amounting to thirty-five thousand dollars ($35,000) per mile for the 
construction of a line of railway from Fort George by the most feasible route to a point on the 
eastern boundary of the Province between the fifty-fifth (55th) and fifty-sixth (56th) parallels 
of latitude, a total distance of three hundred and fourteen (314) miles. 

“In April or May next, upon the completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, there will 
be released from that work a force of ten thousand men and a large plant, consisting of a number 
of steam-shovels, etc., that Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart now employ there. There will also 
be available for our service river-steamers to operate between Fort George and Soda Creek. If 
the Government sees its way to now granting the above requested assistance, the entire line ean 
be fully covered to Fort George and from Fort George northerly, ensuring the completion of the 
road to Fort George in 1915 and the balance of the line to the eastern boundary of the Province 
early in 1916. 

“Having the large force of men and plant now on the ground, it would be a great loss to 
_ the Province if the men are allowed to leave the country; and at no future time could the 
_. hortherly extension be built so quickly and economically; saving the country the earnings of 
3 this large number of men and opening for settlement the northern country at least two years 
earlier than would otherwise be possible. I therefore urge that the necessary legislation be 
passed at this session of the House.” 

The Chairman: What is the date? 

Mr. Taylor: 20th January, 1914, and it is referred to in the one I just read, Exhibit 145, 
where the total cost was put at $27,000,000-odd to Fort George. You will notice on January 
20th, 1914, a year and a half after this contract was let, Foley, Welch & Stewart’s plant was 
still working on the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Mr. Hall: What exhibit is that, Mr. paylon st 

_Mr. Taylor: Exhibit 146. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, Mr. Anderson, to deal with the last matter first; you were present when 
a telephone message apparently came over from Victoria that some person from the Railway 
Department was coming over to ask certain questions of Mr. Callaghan? A.—I was not present 
when the telephone message came, but Mr. Callaghan told me about it the next day. 

@.—And did you receive any instructions from Mr. Callaghan as to what you should do? 
A.—No; evidently the telephone message came on Saturday, and his clerk phoned me on Sunday. 

Q.—Who was it telephoned you? A.—Walkem was his name. 

Q—What did you do as a result of that message? A.—I looked up the foundation excava- 
tions that had been overpaid. - 

Q.—On Sunday? A.—Yes. 

()—Did you see Mr. Callaghan on Sunday? A.—He was there with me. 

Q.—Did he say anything that caused you to look up those papers? A.—Well, he told me 
that Mr. McIntyre phoned him on Saturday night that Mr. Oliver would be over on Monday. 

Q,—Yes. A.—About this overpayment and the foundations. 

Q.—And what did you do on Sunday—you or any one else—Mr. Callaghan and any one else 
with you; what did you do in respect to that matter or any other matter on that Sunday? 
A.—We looked up the yardage of the foreman, and Mr. Callaghan was to look up the material 
that he might have paid for as foundation excavations—for the excavating of the bridge-pits 
and on the slopes. That is about all we did on the Sunday. 

Q.—And what did you do on Monday? A.—Mr. Oliver came over about 9 o’clock, or half- 
past or so, to the office. 

Q.—In the morning? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Yes, and what happened then? A.—He asked Mr. Callaghan his reasons for paying for 
this foundation excavation. 

Q.—You heard him, did you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And what oe Mr. Callaghan say? A.—Mr. Callaghan admitted that it was an over- 
payment. 

Q.—An overpayment? A—Yes; and pointed out that he might have paid this for the 
material of the bridge-pits in the foundation estimates. 

Q.—Was there anything else discussed in your presence between these two gentlemen? 
_A.—Yes; the overpayment in bridge material—paying for merchantable lengths instead of 


= 


timber in place. Mr. Oliver asked Mr. Callaghan for his reasons for going back on the specifi- 3 
cations in those, and Mr. Callaghan did not offer any excuse at all. He simply said it had 
been paid. - 

Q.—Did Mr. Oliver refer to the 

Mr. Maclean: Don’t lead; let him say it, please. 

Mr. Taylor: Just allow me, please. Paying for merchantable lengths in bridges? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do you mean by that? A.—Well, what the mills charge for timber and dressed 
stuff and material that was done in the rough. : 

Q.—Well, how much did that amount to? A.—I took it roughly off the sheet, and I made 
it 103,000 feet. 

Q.—Was it you that prepared that statement that has been filed, said to be given by Mr. 
Callaghan to Mr. Oliver, which Mr. Callaghan corrects as 403,000? A.— Well, I took that off a 
statement in the office that I had got a few months before. 

Q.—You just took it off roughly? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now you say that Mr. Callaghan offered no excuse? A.—No, he offered no excuse. He 
simply said that it had been paid ; and Mr. Oliver said: ‘I suppose from that I will draw my 
own conclusions,” and Mr. Callaghan did not answer. 

Q.—You have heard Mr. Callaghan’s answer how as to the reason for making these payments 
and justifying them. Were any of these reasons given to Mr. Oliver that he has given in evidence 
as justifying the payment of that bridge material that he paid to Culliton? A.—No, he offered 
no other reason. 3 

Q.-—On those two subjects you have heard discussed—on this Exhibit 74, the timber structure 
specifications—now, what have you to say about the existence of those specifications as far as 
your office was concerned? A.—Well, as far as I know, these specifications have always been 
taken by the field engineers as the specifications covering the work. 

Q.—And did you have a copy of that when you were a field engineer? A.—Yes, I had. 

Q.—Furnished you by whom? A.—Well, they furnished me a set of all the standard plans 
and specifications and that was among them. 

Q.—That specification provides in one section that no teaming shall be allowed, and in 


another section, as to bridges and trestles, they shall only be allowed for the material in the — 


work: and in another section—-I think this is section 83—that no false-work should be paid for. 
When I remind you of that, you say those were the specifications that were furnished you? 
A.— Yes. : 

Q.—And which guided you in the field? A.—Yes. Of course, I have no bridge-work to do. 
T was almost entirely on grading; but these specifications were furnished, as a matter of form, 
to the engineers on the field. : ; 

Q.—Returning, then, to these crib excavations, there is nothing much more to be said about 
that. Mr. Callaghan, I think, admits everything else. ; 

Mr. Callaghan: We have discussed that pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. Taylor: I don’t think there is anything left to discuss. 

Witness: About these crib foundations, I heard Mr. Callaghan say that the first time he 
heard about the payment was on February 11th, and, as a matter of fact, he told me he knew 
all about this payment. 

Q.—When did he tell you that? A—He told me that after Mr. Oliver left, and he told me 
on the Sunday when we were looking over the books; in fact, every month he signed an estimate 
with that on the sheets, and he could not help but see it when he signed it. : 

Mr. Maclean: Are you reasoning it out from that? A.—He told me so, and he signed his 
name every month to the sheet that had the amount of that on the estimate. If I had the 
estimate I could show it to you. ; 


Mr. Taylor: It might be just as well to get that now. Which estimate do you. wish? | 


“ 
c 
3 


A.—Give me the November, 1914, or any of those months. 
Q.—That is the one produced by Mr. Callaghan? A.—Here is section 2—the excavation. 
The Chairman: Just a minute. What exhibit have you got there? A.—This is part of—I 
don’t know. : 
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Mr. Maclean: What is the number of the exhibit? It is not marked here; it is not on this, 


but this is part of another one. 
Mr. Taylor: Just wait a second. 


PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE. - heart 


* ‘The Chairman :: Well, is the number of the estimate.on there? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Ross: On the cover? It is 25. A.—yYes, 25; November, 1914. : : 
- The Chairman: It is Hxhibit 72. This is Estimate No. 25 of Exhibit 72? A.—Yes. Now, 


; here on the first sheet is excavation crib foundations, 5,072.2 at $3 a yard, carried in the last 
column, and that is the same on section 3. Approximately it is $30,000 on section 38. 
3 Mr. Taylor: Turn that up? A.—This month . 
4 Q.—What month is that? A.—This was November, 1914, the same month, only there is 


not so much. There was.some put on afterwards. This year it was more than that. That 
would come in the following estimates, you see. 
‘- Q.—And you say that he signed these estimates each month and could not help seeing these 
quantities?’ A.—Well, they were laid before him just in the shape that they are here, and he 
signed it as in this sheet. That is sheet No. 4 of the pay-sheets. It consists of four sheets, and 
gives the estimate while the grading operations are going on, and so forth. It consisted of four 
sheets, and Mr. Callaghan signed the fourth one, just in the form of this one here. These are 
carbon copies. 
} Q.—How were those made out? How many copies? A.—Ii think there were two copies 
gent to the Victoria office, and one copy to P. Welch’s office, and then we retained one copy. 
Q.—That would be four copies? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And who makes up those for Mr. Callaghan? A.—Mr. Howatson, the chief clerk, who 
was in the office then; he made them out, and after Mr. Howatson ieft I made them out. 

Q.—And from what data would you make up those? A.—irom the field estimates returned 
by the field engineers. 

= Q.—From the field engineers? A.—Yes. 

The Secretary: That is to say, the resident engineers? A.—The resident engineers’ copies 
would be sent in; but I might say this: that.the quantities for this crib foundation were always 
sent in by the resident engineer on the grading sheets, but no price fixed, and there is no place 
where that $3 could have been fixed except in Mr. Callaghan’s office. As far as the field engineers 
were concerned, they had nothing to do with fixing the prices. They simply returned their 
quantities. : 

*Q.—For grading, solid rock, or loose rock, or earth? A.—Yes; and in those crib foundations 
there is a certain amount of material chargeable to certain sheets—under certain headings; and 
in this case this was chargeable to grading and tunnels. This is the sheet here that refers to 

that, and this shows excavating crib foundations on that grading and tunnel sheet; that is 
according to the specifications chargeable to grading, and it should be chargeable at ‘the rate 
of 55 cents and $1.45 and the prices specified; and then there is another sheet here headed 
“Bridging and culvert,” and in the excavation and foundations there it is for bridges and 
culverts, and so forth; so this estimate on cribs would never be shown on this bridging sheet. 

Q.—And it could not get mixed up with it? A.—wNo, it was impossible. 

Q.—It could not get mixed up with water crib foundations? A.—No; it was obvious to 
any one who had been on the work that these crib foundations, if they knew the country at all, 
were on a side-hill. Section 3, for instance, is not anywhere near water. That is up on a 
side-hill, and it runs up as high as 300 feet from the Fraser River, and comes in at Kelly Creek 
into the summit there. 

Q.—Now, that is the item that Mr, Callaghan said amounted to a wrong classification to the 
extent of $150,400 and some odd dollars? A.—That is the one he was referring to. 

The Chairman: Whose mistake would that be? A.—It is not any mistake of the field 

engineers. They return the classified material, and the only thing that remained to do was to 
fix the price of it, and the only place the price could be fixed was in the chief engineer’s office. 

Mr. Taylor: And the mistake consists in making it out at $3 instead of the grading at the 
Classification prices? A.—Yes. : 

The Secretary: Were you returned the classification material for the sub-contractor? 
A.—yYes. You mean in this particular item? 

Q.—In any of these bridge foundations? A.—Well, on my work I had no foundations. 

“ I understood that all the excavations and foundations were classified by the divisional engineer. 
ec. Q.—Well, did these divisional engineers on the work that you were the resident engineer 
on go over your work and check up your classification? A—Well, as a matter of fact, I may 
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say that the divisional engineer himself very seldom classifies the work; it is either the 
assistant engineer ! 

Q.—Who do you mean by the assistant engineer—the chief engineer? A.—No; the assistant 
to the divisional engineer. ‘You see, he would have four or five residencies to look after, and 
the assistant engineer would report, and these returns would be later sent in to the chief 


engineer. 
Q.—You always consider that the divisional engineer would check up his assistant? He 


would check up his resident engineer? A.—Yes; but there was nothing to check up on the 
resident engineer, as far as classification was concerned. For instance, on the work I was on, 
when the station gang finished, he would classify it, of course. He would carry the progress 
estimate on each month; the resident engineer would probably classify it, but that is not a 
final settlement; and when the station gang had finished they weuld classify the material then 
to let the stationman off; then that was turned in by the foreman, and in some cases it was 
cut down from that by the sub-contractors. 

Q.—The divisional engineer, or the assistant divisional engineer, would do just exactly 
what the resident engineers were doing? A.—Exactly. 

Q.—And they were, as you were supposed to be, and you always recognized them to be, 
responsible to the chief engineer? A.—Yes. i 

Mr. Maclean: I will just ask him one or two questions. You knew the country where this 
work was being done—this foundation work? A.—Yes. I know the country from Anderson 
Lake to Lae la Hache very well. 

Q.—And the moment that you would look at that sheet and see that wet foundation 
A.—Where is that? 

Q.—Haven’t you got the $3 item there? A.—Execavation crib foundation—— 

Q.—lIsn’t that a wet foundation? 

The Secretary: That estimate doesn’t say it is a wet foundation. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, when you looked at it did you know it was wrong? A.—Certainly, I 
did. 

Q.—You knew it was wrong? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—And you made up some of these, did you? You have told me, as I understand, that 
you made up some of these? A.—Yes, during the latter part, when no work was going on, but I 
never touched that item at all. That was paid before I touched those estimates. 

Q.—Was that item in any of the sheets you made up? A.—It was* contained in them. 

Q.—Well, don’t let us get away from that. Just get me one of those sheets you made up, 
when you had it just like that. A.—Give me December, 1916. ; f 

The Secretary: Were you instructed to classify it in any way? A.—We were instructed 
to classify it just as it was found. 

(Q.—You were told to do that? A.—Well, the resident engineers, I understand, were. 

Mr. Maclean: You understand that, but I want to get you down to the facts. 

Mr. Taylor: He is getting down to one just now. ; 

The Chairman: You asked him to produce something; let him do it. Is it there? A.—No; 
it is not shown on this. I want you to understand, Mr. Maclean, before you go any further, 
I believe I never had a sheet showing this excavation. 

Q.—Well, just tell me? A —Wait a minute till I finish. You see, this is sheet No. 2, and 
the first sheet is this one, showing the grading you see—clearing, grading, and so forth. This 
sheet shows the track, ties, and so forth; and that amount at the bottom of this sheet was 
carried forward on to that one, if there is no estimate on this one, and during 1916 I made out 
estimates where there was no grading at all; and therefore the ameunt was in that total amount 
carried forward. So therefore you can see it there. 

Q.—Well, you have said that you made out some of these sheets? A.—Well, I thought I 
might DAE but I see I didn’t. 

Q. you say you didn’t now? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are you sure about that? A.—Well, of course, I cannot remember every detail. 


Q.—Can you refresh your memory by looking at these papers? A.—Well, I was looking at 


this one.. 2 ~ 


Q.—Well; I want to know whether you ever made up a sheet showing that item in that 


shape. — 


3 Mr. Maclean: I am not asking you to be responsible for anything that was paid? 
that is what you are driving at. 
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The Secretary: Showing what item? 

Mr. Maclean: This $3 charge in that column. 

The Secretary: He didn’t have anything to do with settling the price, did you? 

Witness: No. - 

Mr. Maclean: But you made this sheet out? A.—On instructions.. 

Q.—But you made that one out? A.—No, I didn’t. 

Q.—Well, who made out that sheet showing that price? A.—I don’t know. TI don’t think 
I ever: made one out like that. It would be November and December; those would be the two 
estimates J made out, 1916. 

The Secretary: So you don’t know anything about this? A.—No. 

Mr. Maclean: He said he would know it was wrong, and 1 want to get at that first of all, 
how he would know it. Now, what made you think you had made out some sheets? A.—Well, 
I thought possibly these had been carried forward in the total, and I see now I did not make it 
out. 

: Q.—Well, you said you did not do anything of the kind, but you knew it was being done? 
A.—Well, when I came in the office, I found it out, after I was a few months in the office. 

Q.—How did you find it out? A.—By looking at it. 

Q.—You found out that it was wrong? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you knew it was wrong? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And what did you do when you discovered that error? A.—I asked Mr. Howatson, 
who was then responsible for the clerical work in the office, about it, and he said that had been 
done on instructions from the chief engineer. 

Q.—Did you speak to Mr. Callaghan about it? 

The Secretary: Mr. Maclean, was it his position to ask these questions? 

Mr. Maclean: I just want to ask him whether he did or not. 

~ Witness: No, I did not ask Mr. Callaghan, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Maclean: Did you at any time draw Mr. Callaghan’s attention to this particular matter? 
A.—No, I did not; it was not my place to do so at that time. 

Q.—That was the particular matter I was talking about. 

The Secretary: He says it was not his position to do it. 

Mr. Maclean: I am entitled to cross-examine this witness. I simply want to find out 
whether it is his duty or not. ; 

The Secretary: But you surely must realize what this gentleman's position was there. 

_ Mr. Maclean: Mr. Anderson, he started out by saying that he made out those sheets himself, 
and he knew it was wrong the moment he saw it, and I want to dispose of that. Now we have 
got to this, I understand: That you never made out one of those sheets containing that item? 

—A —No; but it was contained in the total amount. 

Q.—It was contained in the total amount. And did you know that? A—Yes, I knew it. 

Q.—That is, you made out that sheet for Mr. Callaghan’s signature? A.—Yes, during the 
last two months I was in the office. 

Q.—During the last two months, when you knew that item was in there—and you knew 
‘it was wrong? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, you were the man, after Howatson, who was charged with the duty of dealing 
with that matter, weren’t you? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Did you then draw Mr. Caliaghan’s attention to this matter? A.—No; not after Mr. 
Howatson had drawn his attention to it. I did not think it was necessary. 

Q.—How do you know that Mr. Howatson had drawn his attention to it? A.—Because he 
told me so. 

Q.—He told you so, but you did not hear him tell him that, did you? A.—wNo, I was not 
present. 

Q.—Well, that is only Mr. Howatson’s account; but you knew it perfectly well. A.—You 
must remember, Mr. Maclean, that that had been paid before I had anything to do with it. 

Q.—I understand—— . 

The Secretary: Just wait a minute; just let the gentleman explain it. 


Witness: So I could not stand responsible for anything that had been paid before. 
A.— Well, 
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Q.—I want to know whether you knew that thing had been done, and you considered it 
your duty to draw your chief’s attention to the eee A.—I drew my chief’s attention to other 


things, and he overrode me every time. 
Q.—Is that the reason you did not BIEN) his attention BY this particular one? A.—After 


numerous other things 

Q.—Well, never mind the other things, I simply want to know why you didn’t draw his 
attention to this particular matter. A.—Well, I said there were probably other things I drew 
to his attention, and I did not get to this thing at the time. 

Q.—Was that the reason? A.—It might have been. 

Q.—You knew it was your duty to do it? A.—No, I did not Consider it was my duty to do 
it, after I told Mr. Howatson about it. 

Q.—Didn’t you think you could say a little to Mr. Callaghan about it? A.—Not very much. 
He discouraged anything like that. i 

Q—wWell, if Mr. Callaghan knew all about this particular matter, why did he send for you 
and the other man, Howatson, in his oftice, to find out about it that Sunday night? A.—Well, 
he knew it had been paid. He wanted to get the correct amount that had been paid. 

The Secretary: Mr. Maclean, Mr. Callaghan said he did not know anything about these 
estimates. You quite realize that, don’t you? 

Mr. Maclean: Yes. 

The Secretary: And why shouldn’t he go to work and send for any of the resident engineers 
and any of the clerks that were on this work in order to find out something? 

Mr. Hanes: Just a moment. I am going to speak to the Committee. As I understand it. 
Mr. Chairman, the Committee already have letters on file here as exhibits, between Mr. Callaghan 
and Mr. Merriam—in 1914, I believe—about these side-hill cuts; as to whether they should he 
cut in the excavation, in the ordinary excavation, or excavating for foundations; so this matter 
was known to Mr. Callaghan during 1914, and Mr. Anderson is talking about 1916 when he 
prepared that statement. 2s 

Mr. Maclean: We know about that. We know what is in those letters. At-all events, you 
did not draw his attention to this matter. A.—We spoke about it after Mr. Oliver’s visit. 

Q.—But not until he spoke about it to you?) A.—We discussed this matter afterwards. 

Q.—And the reason you didn’t do it before, you say, was because you thought that he 
probably would pay no attention to what you said; is that it? A.—Yes, that probably was the 
chief reason. 

Q.—That was the chief reason. Tell me the other one. You have another one? A.—I said 
there were other things. 

The Secretary : Why should he tell them. 

Mr. Maclean: This is rather an important matter. Don’t interrupt me. 

The Secretary: Why aren’t you fair to the witness, and consider his position? He was not 
the chief engineer. . 

Mr. Maclean: Just a minute, Mr. Anderson. He has just said that he has two reasons— 
chiefly one, and something else, and now I want the chief one. 

Mr. Halli: Now, Mr. Maclean, just be fair. He has given you three or four reasons already. 
He has given you the fact he told Howatson; he has given you the fact that he was discouraged ; 
and he told you he had made other complaints and was balked. . 

The Secretary: He is not the chief engineer of this road, and it was not up to him to go 
and make suggestions to the chief engineer. It is not up to the resident engineer to do this. 


Mr. Maclean: I realize, as far as I understand it, that if a mistake was made - there, he- 


ought to-have gone to his chief to avail himself of that knowledge. 

The Secretary: It is up to his chief to know what the estimates were. 

Mr. Pooley: I submit, with all fairness, that Mr. Maclean has the right to cross-examine 
this witness in whatever—— 

The Chairman: Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Maclean: Do you think I have gone too far? 

The Chairman: No. You are cross-examining him and we will save time by letting you 
proceed. 

Mr. Taylor: I think the witness can take care of himself. 
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‘The Secretary: But I want Mr. Maclean to be fair to the witness. He is not the chief 
engineer of this road. 

Mr. Pooley: Well, I will just draw the Secretary, Mr. Anderson’s attention to the fact that 
he did not stand up for the other witness in the same way he is doing now. 

The Secretary: What witness have I not stood up for? 

Mr. Pooley: Well, it is neither here nor there, but it was one of the other witnesses. 

The Secretary: He was an engineer who had had a very large experience, and why should 
J stand up for him? I did not hold any brief for a man who has had forty years’ experience 
in engineering. 

Mr. Pooley: Well, why do you hold a brief for this witness? 

The Secretary: Well, he does not pose as a chief engineer. He has not had a large experi- 
ence. 

The Chairman: Well, this discussion is quite unnecessary; let us proceed. 


of Mr. Callaghan to this matter. A.—Well, I did not say it was a chief reason. 

Q.—You said the chief reason, and I want your chief reason. A.—Well, probably I did not 
get around to it. I have other things that I was taking up with the chief from time to time, 
and probably I did not get to this one. 

Q.—Did you consider it was so unimportant that it would stand until a lot of other things 
were disposed of ?. A.—Well, I had a lot of other things to look after. 

Q.—Did it strike you as being a matter of importance? A.—There were so many other 
things to attend to I did not get time for this. é 

Q.—Did it strike you as being a matter of importance? A.—Yes, they were all important. 

Q.—Did it strike you as being a matter of great importance? A.—Well, no greater than 
any of the other overpayments that were discussed. 

Q.—No greater than any of the other payments? A.— Overpayments. 

Q.— You are not suggesting anything wrong on behalf of Mr. Callaghan, are you? A.—Why, 
he was aware of it years before I was, according to what he told me. 

Q.—When did he tell you that? A.—He told me that Sunday ; I think that was the first time 
he told me. He blamed it on Mr. Merriam, the divisional engineer, in the first place, and Mr. 
Merriam had left the work long before this. I don’t know just exactly when. 

Q.—I-see. Now, is that the reason? We are getting down to it; is that the reason you 
did not draw his attention to it, because he knew it? A.—Weil, what would be the use if he 
knew it? 

Q.—Well, is that the reason; you have given several reasons why you did not do it? A.—It 
might have been one of them. 

Q.—That might have been one? A.—Yes. 

‘ Q—Well, was that one? A.—It might have been. 

Q.—It might have been? A.—Yes. : 

' Q.—Was that one reason, anda great big important reason? ‘That was the all-sufficient 
reason, if he knew—you did not have to draw his attention to a thing that he knew, did you? 
A.—No. - ; 

Q.—Well, that was the reason, and the only reason, wasn’t it, that you did not draw his 
attention to it, because he knew? A.—I have already given you about half a dozen reasons. 

Q.—Well, wouldn’t that be quite sufficient? A.—yYes; ali the reasons I gave you before I 
think are sufficient. 

Q.—This is the last one that we have got down to? A.—It might have been the one. 

Q.—You are not quite sure that it was? A.—It might have been one. 

Q.—Well, you are not sure that it was one? Now, Mr. Anderson, you swore that he told you 
he knew this years before? A.—He told me he knew it when Mr. Merriam was on the job. 

Q.—How many times did he tell you that—once or twice? A.—Well, we discussed it after 
Mr. Oliver’s visit. 

Q.—Well, he didn’t tell you that until after Mr. Oliver’s visit? 
the Sunday before Mr. Oliver’s visit. 


Q.—vVery well, that is not the reason why you did not draw his attention to it long before. 


That might have been the reason after that Sunday for your not drawing his attention to it, 


A.—I said it was discussed 


Mr. Maclean: Mr. Anderson, I want your chief reason now tor not drawing the attention — 
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but it was pot a reason before that Sunday, was it? A.—Let me get to that again. I don’t 


understand it. 
Q—He did not tell you that until Sunday. Now, just give me the date of that Sunday? 


A.—The 12th of February. 


ee Q.—February 12th? A.—Yes. r 
am Q.—wNow, that it is the first time he told you he knew of this error? A.—Yes; but it is not 4 
os the first time I heard it, by any means. : ! C 
asd Se Q.—Well, will you stick to that; that is the first time? A.—That is the first time he men- f- 


tioned it. 

Q.—Well, therefore, that is not the reason for your not telling him about it before February 
12th, 1917, is it? ; 

The Secretary: What is your question, Mr. Maclean? ; : 

Mr. Maclean: He says Mr. Callaghan told him on Sunday. That is the first time Mr. 
Callaghan ever did tell him. 

The Secretary : What Sunday? - 

Mr. Maclean: Sunday, February 12th, 1917. And therefore that reason did not operate on 
this man’s mind to prevent him telling Mr. Callaghan before that date. 

Witness: Can’t Mr. Callaghan look after his own work? He was the chief engineer and 
should know everything that was going on in the office. 

Mr. Maclean: You knew all about it? A.—Well ; - 

Q.—You did not know he would know all about it? A.—Well, I had no reason to think 
that Mr. Howatson was lying to me about it, when he told me that he had told him. Mr. 
J Howatson’s word was as good to me as any one’s. 
7h Q.—Now we will pass along to the Sunday evening. What did you do that Sunday evening 

Q.—Neyer mind what we are getting down to, just answer the question. What did you do 
after you left the office? A—Now you are getting down to my telling you about Mr. McIntyre. 
after you left the office that Sunday evening? A.—I went home. > S 

Q.—Did you meet anybody? A.—How did you mean? At my home? 

‘Q.—I asked you, did you meet anybody? A.—Yes, I did. 

Q.—Where? A.—At home. 

Q.— Where is your home? A.—You mean what part of Vancouver? 

Q.—Yes. A.—On Twenty-Fourth Avenue. 

Q.—On Twenty-Fourth Avenue, Vancouver. Who did you meet at your home? A.—Mr. 
Howatson. 

Q.— Anybody else? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Well, who? A.—A member of the House. 

Q.—What member of the House? A.—Mr. Hanes. 

Q.—Mr. Hanes. Now, how did they happen to be at your-house? A.—Well, Mr. Howatson 
came up to see me that night. 

Q.—About what? A.—Of his volition. He is a friend of mine and he came to see me; that 
is all. : 
Q.—Well, how did Mr. Hanes happen to be at your house that night 2 A.—Well, Mr. Howat- 
son after talking to me phoned to Mr. Hanes to come across. | 

qQ—And where was Mr. Hanes? A.—In his own home. 

Q.—Where was that? A.—North Vancouver. 

Q.—Then you got Mr. Hanes over from North Vancouver; was that it? A.—Well, Mr. 
Howatson, as I said, phoned to him. rk ook 

Q.—And Mr. Hanes. came over to your place? A.—yYes. 

Q.—And what took place? A.—I told Mr. Hanes that I had been down to the office, and 
that Mr. McIntyre had phoned over to Mr. Callaghan on Saturday night, and he told Mr. 
Callaghan that Mr. Oliver would be here:on Monday. ; 

Q.—Well, why did you tell him that? A.—Because I did not want to be mixed up in this 
thing at all. I thought—I don’t know whether I was right or not, but I thought Mr. McIntyre 
did not do right by phoning to My. Callaghan. é 

Q.—I see. .A.—And I did not want to be mixed up in the thing at all, so I thought I was. 
doing the right thing. a 
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. > Q.— Well, how did you come to be mixed up in that? A.—Well, I was down in the office — 
rt! on Sunday. : 
q@.—And that was the reason you told Mr. Hanes? A.—Yes. 
@.—Had you ever had any communication with Mr. Hanes before this? A.—No. _ 
Q.—Mr. Howatson, I say, came to the phone? A.—Yes. 
Q@.—And Mr. Hanes came over; then what took place? A.—Just as I told you—I told Mr, 
Hanes that I had been down to the office, and Mr. McIntyre had phoned over to Mr. Callaghan 
on Saturday night. 
Q.—Yes, putting him in possession of the information that Mr. Oliver was coming over? 
A.—Yes. ~ fy 
Q.—Now, how did you happen to meet Mr. Hanes? A.—Never met Mr. Hanes before in 
* my life. : 
sz Q.— Well, how did you happen to send for Mr. Hanes? A.—Well, just as I said, Howatson 
phoned to hin. ; 
a Q.—It was Mr. Howatson that did it? 
: The Secretary: That is the gentleman who phoned Mr. Hanes. 
Mr. Maclean: Mr. Howatson. That is, Mr. Howatson had been in Mr. Callaghan’s oftice 
only shortly before that Sunday night, hadn’t he? A.—Quite a while before then. 
Q.—When was Mr. Howatson dismissed? A.—About December 8th, from the 4th to the 
Sth of the month; I am not sure. 
Q.—And what did he have to do with the matter then? A.—Well, you had better ask him 
that. 
Q.—However, between the two of you you got Mr. Hanes over? A.—No; I said Mr. 
~ Howatson phoned. 
Q.—He got Mr. Hanes over, and then you told your story to Mr. Hanes? A.—We discussed 
the P.G.E.R. in general, and that came up. 
Q.—Discussed it in general? A.—Yes. 
5 Q.—Now, why did you go and discuss your employer's business with an outsider—two out- 
siders? A.—Because, as I told you before, I considered Mr. McIntyre at that time had not done 
q right by phoning to Mr. Callaghan. ; 
Bs Q.—That is the reason, is it? A.—And I wanted to be very sure that I did not have any- 
thing to do with the thing, and therefore I thought I had done quite right. 
Q.—To tell Mr..Hanes? A.—To tell Mr. Hanes. 
Q.—Yes; now, just tell me what you told him—Mr. Hanes? A.—I told Mr. Hanes that Mr. 
Callaghan told me that Mr. McIntyre had phoned him on Saturday night saying that Mr. Oliver 
would be over; Mr. McIntyre and Mr. Oliver would be over on Monday. 
Q.—Is that all? A.—And about the stuff at the office-— 
Q.—And you told him, I suppose, that Mr. Callaghan knew all about this? A.—I don’t 
remember just telling him that. : 
; Q.—And you gave him to understand that Mr. Callaghan was participating in a fraud? 
~ ATI don’t know that I discussed it that way. 


Q.—Well, something along that line? A.—No; I do not know that I discussed it along that 
line at all; I would not say anything along that line at all. 

Q.—Well, put it in your own words. A--—I don’t know what you mean. 

Q.—Just go over what you told to Mr. Hanes? A.—Well, I then said this, of course— 
you must understand Mr. Howatson will know more about this business than I do. 
: Q.—Well, tell me what you said to Mr. Hanes. A.—I don’t know whether I said anything 
\ outside that Mr. Callaghan had phoned me to come down to the office to look at this stuff. 

-Q.—<And he didn’t tell you what the stuff was? A.—He didn’t tell me the nature of it. 

Q.—Or the effect of it? A—Well, as I said there, Mr. Howatson will explain that. 

Q.—Did he do it there (phone) in your presence? A—No, he didn't. 

Q—What makes you suppose that he did it before, if he didn’t do it in your presence? 
A—Mr. Hanes knew about it; I suppose he had been told before about it. 

Q.—Well, I suppose, after you bad all that discussion of these matters—office matters— 
with outsiders, you would not be surprised when you found out that your services would not be — 


required in that office? A—Oh, well 
~ Q.—What A—I certainly was; I didn’t see what reason there was. 
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Q.—Now, you would naturally expect to know; you have sworn here that you didn’t know 
why your services were dispensed with? A.—Well, Mr. Callaghan didn’t tell me why my services 
were dispensed with. i 

Q.—Is that the way you put it? A.—That is the way I put it. 

Q.—And you think I have it down wrong: “ Reason, none.” Well, then, you did know; 
you have no difficulty in imagining why your services were dispensed with if the office staff 
were discussing office matters with outsiders? A.—There may have been other matters that I 
didn’t know. ; 

Q.—Well, you were discharged? A.—Yes. 

Q.—When were you discharged? A.—22nd February. 

The Secretary : What year? : - 

Mr. Maclean: 1917; and now you have a suit on for wages against the Company? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Well, you would not try to get any money, though, by threatening to make disclosures, 
would you? A.—No. 

Q.—I suppose 

Mr. Taylor: What are you suggesting that he did, Mr. Maclean? 

Mr. Maclean: If one man says to the other, says to another man, unless—unless I am paid 
a certain sum of money, I will make some disclosures that will disgrace you before the public? 
A.—You are referring to my letter to Mr. Tate? 

Q.—Would you say anything like that? A.—-Oh, I don’t know what you mean. 

Q.—Would you say anything like that? A.—No, I did not mean it that way; it might be 
twisted around that way. 

Q.—That it might be twisted around? A.—-It.might ‘be twisted around that way to other 
people. 

Q.—Did you put it in such a way that it could be easily twisted around to mean that unless 
Mr. Callaghan or the Company paid you the money that you demanded, that you would make 
certain disclosures which would be very unpleasant for them? A.—No, I didn’t. 

Q.—You didn’t do anything of that kind? No; it was not intended in that way. 

Q.—Never mind what your intention was; did you make any such statement as those, that 
unless you were paid $250 and some odd dollars for sundries, or something of that sort, there 
would be some very unpleasant disclosures in the Court? A.—It was not intended that way 
age AU 

Q.—Never mind whether you intended it that way or not; is that what you did? A.—Might 
have been something like that; I don’t remember the exact words. : 

Q—And what was the object. of putting it in that way? A.—Well, I told you; I think 
Mr. Tate didn’t know how things were running in the chief engineer’s office, and I thought it was 
perfectly right to let Mr. Tate know, to give him fair play 

Mr. Pooley: This was after you were discharged, and not before? A.—After I was dis- 
charged. 

Q.—And you did not take the trouble to tell Mr. Tate before you were discharged? A.— 
Howatson had told him three months before that. 

-Q.—And you sent the information direct to Mr. Tate. 

The Secretary: You must realize, Mr. Pooley, that this gentleman is a citizen of British 

Columbia, and that he has a certain consideration for the welfare of the Province. 
' Mr. Pooley: I quite realized all that. 

Mr. Hanes: I think, Mr. Chairman, that this man got fired because he was honest enough 
to tell what he knew about; he knew certain things that were wrong; that is the whole base of 
the matter; and he was the first one of one or two men who was man enough to tell what they 
knew about how affairs were going, and how public money was being used. 

Mr. Pooley: And then he writes this letter. 

The Chairman: Better go on with the-witness. : 

Mr. Maclean: Is that the letter that you wrote to Mr. Tate? A.—Yes. (Document pro- 
duced. ) 

Q.—I put this letter in, of the 3rd of March, 1917. This is your signature, Mr. Anderson? 
A.—Yes. ; 3 


Q.—D’Arcy Tate, Vice-President, P.G.H.R. (I have a copy of the letter). * I desire to sub-— 
mit to you for your consideration the state of affairs created by your Mr. Callaghan, and rela- 
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tive thereto to ask you for fair treatment and justice. During the month of February, on vari- 
ous occasions, Mr. Callaghan in the course of conversation with me tried to ascertain the atti- 
tude I would be likely to take in the event of an investigation being held by the Government. 
l'rom these conversations he evidently satisfied himself that I intended to give whatever knowl- 
edge I had truthfully, irrespective of how it might affect the engineering department or the 
contractors. Following this, on February 22nd, Mr. Callaghan summarily dismissed me, refus- 
ing an explanation or a testimonal, and tendering me his personal cheque for $125 and $4.50 
eash, salary and expenses for i‘ebruary. This I refused, and submitted my Dill as follows: 
February salary, $125; in lieu of notice, $125; February expenses, $4.50; total, $254.50. This Mr. 
Callaghan declined to consider, and therefore I placed the matter in the hands of a solicitor. 

“Apart from my legal rights, it has been pointed out to Mr. Callaghan the consideration 
due me after four years’ service, especially so in regards to the last six months, which I have 
spent in the Vancouver office at a lesser salary than I received on the field as resident engineer. 
I chose to take up duties in the office last July on representations being made to me by Mr. 
Callaghan, the special inducements then offered being the permanency of the position and the 
prospects of advancement. Mr. Callaghan, however, has ignored all overtures, and I have con- 
cluded he takes this attitude having in mind that he has nothing personally to lose, hence my 
appeal to you as a higher officer of the Company. 

“Before letting the matter go any further I wish you to consider these two points: First, 
the justice of my claim; and, secondly, the publicity in the open Courts of Mr. Callaghan’s 
ill-advised conversations referred to in the beginning of this letter, which would follow in the 
natural course of events. 

““T may mention that Mr. Callaghan has, for unstated reasons, asked me to-day to .return 
my pass on the line for 1917, but on advice I am retaining same until my claim has been 
. settled. 

“‘T shall be obliged if you will favour me with an early reply, but at the same time I wish it 
to be clearly understood that I shall spare no effort to have a settlement on the lines as stated 
above.—Yours truly, (Signed) W. D. ANDERSON.” 

Mr. Maclean: Well, notwithstanding then 

Mr. Taylor: What Exhibit is that, please? 

Mr. Maclean: —— the information as to publicity in the open Courts that would follow 
if those moneys were not paid, the money was not paid to you? A.—wNo. 

Q.—And they were prepared to face your threat of publicity? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: What Exhibit is that? 

(Exhibit 147.) 

The Chairman: Do you suggest, Mr. Maclean, that the letter is a blackmailing letter? 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Maclean, do you suggest that is a blackmailing letter there? 

Mr. Maclean: There it is; you can make anything you like out of it. It may mean any- 
thing; it states a threat that unless money is paid which he is pressing them to pay, in his own 
words, “there will be publicity in the open Courts of Mr. Callaghan’s ill-advised conversations 
referred to in the beginning of this letter.’ That is what is going to follow. 

Witness: These conversations; do you want the conversations referred to in that letter? 

Mr. Taylor: No; that is all right. Have you finished, Mr. Maclean? 

Mr. Maclean: Nothing more. 

; The Chairman: I suggest you finish with him this time, Mr. Taylor. 

-- 2 Mr. Taylor: Probably you had better, before anything else, refer to the bridges. Have 

you anything else to say about the bridges; do you have anything further to say, or hear any- 
thing further about the bridges, generally, whether it was admitted those bridges were wrongly 
paid for? A.—When Mr. Oliver was in he spoke to him about it; do you want Mr. Olivet’s 

- exact conversation ? 

-Q.—On the bridges, yes. A.—As near as I can remember, Mr. Oliver asked Mr. Callaghan 
what reason he had for paying this, in view of the specification, Exhibit 74, the clause in 
Exhibit 74; Mr. Callaghan simply said it had been paid. Mr. Oliver said: “ Well, I suppose, 
then, I can draw my own conclusions.” Mr. Callaghan didn’t answer; that is all there was to 
that. 

Q.—All right. We will pass to ‘another matter. As to the inspection, you say you were 
fifteen or eighteen months out on the road; was there any Government inspection that you ever 
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found or observed? A.—From the beginning of June, 1918, to about August, 1915, I was con- 
tinuously on the grading operations; all that time I didn’t see a Government engineer actually 
on the work. : 

Q.—Did you see a Government engineer on any place round about? A.—I saw Mr. Gamble 
once, passing through on the Cariboo Road; he rode in a car. 

Q.—What kind of a car? A—On the Pacific Great Eastern automobile. 

Q.—A motor-car? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the Cariboo Road, upon which Mr. Gamble travelled in an automobile, would be 
how close to the right-of-way? A.—At this particular point, where I saw him, it would be on 
the level crossing, on the last level. ° 

Q.—As a rule, how close is it to the right-of-way? A.—Oh, it varies quite a bit; except at 
the crossings, it is quite a bit; I think by the time you get to 83-Mile Creek it must be nine 
miles away from the road. . 

Q.—Well, the distance between Clinton and 83-Mile Creek is twenty-seven miles, isn’t it? “A. 
About thirty-three miles. : 

-Q.—Thirty-three? A.—Or thirty-seven; I don’t know. 

Q.—And there the right-of-way is nine miles away? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Between Clinton and $3-Mile, could you see the right-of-way at all from the automobile 
road? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How close is it at the place where you can see it? A.—I think you can cross it three 
times, if I remember right, on level crossings. ; 

Q.—And that is the only Government eget which you saw during the time you were 
there? A.—Yes. 

Q.—If you can call that an inspection. Another feature—had you anything to do with the 
ties? A.—No. 

@.—Do you know to what. extent, if at all, culls were used? A.—Only what I have heard 
from the engineers on the line talking about it. 

Q.—Better not go into that; that is hearsay, you see. A.—Yes. 

Q.—It is not from your own knowledge or observation? A.—No. 

Q.—I want you to speak about rock cuts and classifications, with regard to your experience 
in that matter, fully. A.—On this line? 

Q.—Yes. A.—Under what specification ? 

Q.—The classification of rock, rock in rock cuts. A.—Of course, that would be solid rock, 
no Classification. . 

Q.—wWell, did you have any instructions with regard to rock in rock cuts, or hard-pan, as 
to how you were to classify it? A—On. Residency 31, which is at 100-Mile House, as I said, 
I didn’t classify it rock; but the classification there was from 10 to 15 Ret cent. hard-pan in 
rock cuts, to help the sub-contractors. 

Mr. Pooley: And the stationmen? A.—The stationmen were helped out more than the 
sub-contractor, but that was about 25 per cent. solid rock. 

Q.—Where it was hard-pan, it was classified 25 per cent. solid rock to help out the station- 
men? A.—I am not saying that there was not a few rocks that might be called solid rock. 

Q.—Rock that would measure over 8 cubic yards? A.—Yes; there was one place, that 
would be 100 miles out of Clinton. 

Mr. Hanes: You spoke of 10 per cent. rock; would that show right through to the Govern- 
ment? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: How do you know that? A.—Well, I seen it in the estimates. ; 

().—Have you checked that up in the estimates that went to the Government? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You say that 25 per cent. which was shown there were classified as solid rock when it 
was hard-pan? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And therefore the men would receive payment at $1.45 instead of 50 cents? Re. 
have been a small quantity of loose rock in there, of course. ; 

Q.—$1.45 instead of 50 cents. 

The Chairman: Did you say that 25 per cent. of it went through as far as Welch was 
concerned? A.—No; there was not 25 per cent. all round there. 

The Secretary: You can check that up. A—Yes. 
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Mr. Pooley: On that point, are you in a position to state as to whether that was really 
a proper charge or not? A.—How do you mean—not according to the specifications, of course. 

@.—Whether there was really that amount, did you look into it? A—No; I am not saying 
but there was some ballasting, and so forth, that was properly allowed as rock. 

Q.—Would it amount to 10 per cent.? A.—In isolated cases; but not 10 per cent. by -any 
means generally. 

Q—What percentage would you say? A.—I do not think you can put it on a percentage 
basis—say, 10 to 15 per cent.; you could not measure the length every few yards. 

Q.—And the rock then was classified as clay? A.—Hard-pan. 

Q.—You know that of your own knowledge? A.—Yes, by observation. 

Mr. Maclean: Was there any mention during that conversation with Mr. Oliver about that 
timber having to be paid for in merchantable lengths? A.—yYes, I think so. 


: : Q.—What was said about that, and who said it? A.—Well, I have already given you that, 
a haven’t I? That is what we were talking about—— 


Q.—Well, give it to me again. A.——a short while ago. Well, I said that Mr. Oliver asked 
Mr. Callaghan his reason for paying this. 

Q.—Yes? A.—And then Mr. Callaghan said it was simply paid; Mr. Oliver said: “TI sup- 
pose ’—as near as I can remember the words—‘‘I suppose I can draw my own conclusions.” 
Mr. Callaghan said nothing. 

Q.—That is the whole talk now, just about that? A.—That is all; I may have gone out 
for a few minutes after that, and didn’t hear any more. 

-Q.—Tell me if that is all you heard? A.—That is all I heard. 

Q.—That is the whole talk about that timber matter? A.—yYes, that I heard. 

Q.—Just say it again, so as to be sure that we have got it. . 

Mr. Taylor: I don’t think that is quite fair, now. 

“Mr. Maclean: Just say it again. : 

The Chairman: Well, let the witness answer it again, if he wants it; I will allow the 


question. 
. Mr: Maclean : Just say again what the conversation was between Mr. Oliver and Mr. 
Callaghan? A.—These would be—I cannot just remember the exact words, but words to the 
x effect ; Mr. Oliver was asking what reason Mr. Callaghan had for paying for these merchantable 
‘ lengths. 
S ' Q—For paying for merchantable lengths; he asked that—who asked it? A.—Mr. Oliver 


asked it. 

Q.—Is that what he said; what is your reason for paying on merchantable lengths? A.—It 
might have been commercial lengths. 

Q—What is your reason for merchantable lengths or commercial lengths; is that what he 
said? A.—That is--I would not swear to the exact words; that is what he meant. 

Q.—Mr. Oliver said what is your reason for paying for commercial or merchantable lengths, 
yes; go on now with the rest of the conversation then. A—Mr. Callaghan said they were simply 
paid. ; 
Q.—Mr. Callaghan said they were simply paid; go on. A.—And Mr. Oliver said: ‘“ Well, 

I suppose I draw my own conclusions.” 

Q.—And that is the whole conversation? A.—dAnd that is the whole conversation. 

Mr. Taylor: Have you anything else. to say with regard to your instructions as to dealing 
with hard-pan, loose rock, solid rock, and the like? A.—No, nothing. 

Q.—Had you anything to do with piles? A.— No, excepting on the North Shore. 

Q.—What had you to do with them there? A.—I was looking after the repairs to the 
Chesterfield—repairs to the North Vancouver City Wharf. 

Q.—Have you figured out the cost of piles to the Company throughout their line? A.—Not 
throughout the line, no. ; 

Q.—Over what areas have you figured it out? A.—Just on that particular work that I was 

~ doing in North Vancouver. 

Q.—What did it cost them there? A.—You mean for delivery? 

Q.—Yes. A.—I don’t know what it cost the Company; but I know what we could get some 
piles in another place, what we were paying for them. 
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Q.—Yes, what? A.—The piles, the particular piles we had, we could get them for 40 cents — 


a foot, creosoted piles. 

Q.—That is the creosoted. We have not taken that subject up. 

Q.—Dealing with the Chesterfield Bridge, what sort of costs were paid there, and what sort 
of profits were paid there; how was P. Welch paid for the work that was not otherwise specified? 
A.—Wbhy, there were new prices fixed for those creosoted piles, that were not in the contract, 
presumably by Mr. Tate and Mr. Welch. 

Q.—Yes; we have got that filed already. 65 cents A.—65 cents. 

Q.— per foot? A.—Yes, it was paid on that basis, and the special prices were shown 
in the special contract. 

Q.—At what profit would it figure out; what percentage of profit would that work figure 
out? A.—Well, from my figuring, and different concerns that I got prices from on the stuff, I 
made it cost plus 45 per cent. 

Q.—And not cost plus 15 per cent., as shown by. the contract with P. Welch? A.—No. 

Q.—I just referred to that part of the contract. Just after that—prices of items for work 
not included in the above inventory shall be paid for at prices to be agreed upon between the 
parties hereto, and, failing agreement, at cost thereof, plus 15 per cent.; was there any agree- 
ment as to those prices before the work was done that you knew of? A.—No. 

Q.—Did you figure out any other costs of this work, not otherwise specified, at any other 
place? A.—Not at any other place, no. 

Q.—I want you now, if you can—you. have heard a gre at deal of discussion about it—I want 
you now to speak of the practice, if you know it, that was followed as to classifications and 
quantities, and that sort of thing, where the stationmen, sub-contractors, and main contractor 
were following it, and instructions, if any, given to the engineers in those respects. Now, 
discuss that subject fully as far as you know it. A.—Well, as far as I know, the material was 
classified so that each sub-contractor would get a certain sum fixed by P. Welch, I suppose, that 
is not in this evidence up to now. 

Q.—Did you have any idea as-to who fixed the classification? A—Well, Mr. Crysdale once 
told me that there was a special contractor. 

Mr. Pooley: That is only hearsay. 


Mr. Taylor: Which contractor was that? A.—Mr. Crysdale told me that this special con- — 


tractor was making $14,000, and he told me to cut off $9,000. 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Crysdale was your superior officer? A Yes. 
Q.—Which contractor was it that was making*$14,000, and you were inetracted to eut off 
%9,000 of classification, so that he would only get something like $5,000? A.—T. B. Cronin. 
Q.—What area of the line was that in? A.—Length of line? 
Q.—What section or division? A.—Section 4. 
Q.—Division 4 or section 4? A.—Section 4. 
Q.—Whereabouts would that be? A.—That is around 100-Mile House, Horse Lake Summit 
Mountain. 
The Secretary: Did Mr. Crysdale say anything as to where he got his instructions? A.—No, 
he didn’t tell me anything about that. 
Mr. et tag When was that, that you told them—month and year? A.—It was in 1915, I 
r July. ay 
. Q.—And ce do you say about it that he did to effect that result?) A.—Took a propor- 
tionate amount of solid rock. 
Q.— Off? A.—Off the different cuts. 
Q.—Yes; irrespective of your cross-section surveys? A.—That didn’t affect the ecross-sec- 
tions, just the classification; the quantities were left. : 
Q.—You cut the solid rock quantity down, and put what in its place? _A.—Loose earth and 
hard-pan. ; 
Q.—Did Mr. Cronin, or whatever his name is—did he speak about it to you? A.—Well, I 
met him in Vancouver once, and we talked about this settlement; he didn’t mention any sum, 
but he told me he had accepted his settlement; it was settled; that was about all, I think. 
The Secretary: He had accepted the settlement with P. Welch? A.—With P. Welch. 
Mr. Taylor: His settlement. } : 
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: he Chairman: Did that go right through, that classification, do you know: or was it 
: changed again? A.—I understand it went right through; it can be easily verified. 

Mr. Taylor: Did you check it wp to see whether it went right through as a payment made 
by the Government? A.—I didn’t check it up in the head office; but I had no reason to believe 
that it did not go through. : 

Q.—You could check it up from the files here? A.—yYes, I eould, in a few minutes. 

Q.— (I wish you would make a memo. of that, and check it up.) You have some knowledge, 
have you, as to the chief engineer’s system for passing extra work bills? A—vYes. 

_ Mr. Maclean: For what? 

Mr. Taylor: Passing extra work bills of P. Welch’s; what was his system as far as you 
observed it? A.—Well, he would not allow very much checking on him; that was one part of 
his system. 
$a Q.—Just explain what you mean by that. A.—Well, these bills coming up from Welch for 

' material, and so forth, they should certainly be all checked over as to quantities and prices of 
= material. _ 
= Q.—Yes?- A—=But Mr. Callaghan didn’t encourage this. I can specify one particular case, 
me if you like. 

Rags Q.—That would be the better way. A.—There was a ea recall it— the Carleton bill. It 
was for work done on the north end, pile- driving and clearing. 
Mr. Pooley : North end where? A.~—South Fort George; this bill was for approximately 
= $16,000, between: $15,000 and $16,000; it was made up in a summary form, one for each month, 
and opposite the month the total pay-roll. 
= Mr. Taylor: Were there any perais of the men in the account? A.—There were copies of 
ae the pay-roll attached. ; 
«a ~Q.—Yes? A—And a suggested to Mr. Callaghan when I got this bill—TI suggested that I go 
to P. Welch’s office and see the original pay-roll, and check this with copies he had got, and 
certify it as correct. Mr. Callaghan said it was not necessary; he was satisfied it was all right; 
but before this, the reason that I wanted to check this piling, Mr. Stoner, the divisional engineer, 
os had told me that the pile-driving that was charged in this bill had cost $2.50 to drive, and the 
- price allowed in the contract was 35 cents; and also there were no notes in the office then 
=e showing the yardage that this bill was supposed to cover, only a piece of cross-section paper wgth 
3,000 yards on it. I worked out the yardage, and the price against this yardage, and I found 
it was costing $3 a yard. Mr. Stoner told me-in the office of the carelessness on this work. and, 
in fact, he told me he had been up there, and the men were intoxicated—the workmen. Also 
they didn’t get out in the morning, and so forth. That is why I took up this pile subject with 
Mr. Callaghan. As a matter of fact, the bill was turned down here when it got over to this 
_ side, and sent back. ® 

Q.—From the head office? A.—It went to Mr. Oliver, and Mr. Oliver turned it down. 
Mr. Oliver took it up with Mr. Callaghan at that interview. 

/@.—Oh, then, you had better just keep right on. Mr. Oliver then turned the bill down as 
Minister of Railways, at least, his Department did; and he personally took it up with Mr. 
, 4 Callaghan; what did Mr. Callaghan say, or what did Mr. Oliver say? A—He asked why 
; Mr. Callaghan had paid this bill—driving—in force account instead of through the estimate. 

Mr. Callaghan stated that he had his instructions from the president to pay work of this kind 
in that way. And there was an item—I just forget the amount, but I think it was $1,000 for 
inspection or supervision by this Carleton. Mr. Oliver objected to that, saying that the 15 per 

cent. ought to cover supervision; that was all. 

Q.—That was what took place at that interview? A.—Yes. 
~ @.—Can you give any other illustration as to the system of work in the office in dealing 

with extra work, bills, and the like, presented by P. Welch?. A.—Well, among the specifications— 

it-is hard to get the number at times—there was one system that, according to the contract, I 
think, the total work, including material, 15 per cent. should be charged on it; the system that 
Seemed to be carried on with P. Welch Bros. was 15 per cent. on the labour, but the materials 
. put in according to the prices that Mr. Welch chose to put in. There was no check on those 
prices. 
« Q.—By the way, have you got any of those; can you turn up to any of those bills now? 
A.—I don’t think so. 
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Q.—Was 15 per cent. charged only on the labour? A.—Yes. , 
Q.—And P. Welch’s own price on material. Can you just find one of those bills? A.—Here~ 


is one. 
Q.—Now, that is attached to what exhibit? A.—That is attached to—lI don’t know the 


number of the exhibit. 
The Chairman: What is the number of the estimate? A.—No. 72. 


a Mr. Taylor: No. 72? A.—November, No. 44. 

a4 Q.—No. 44 estimate, Exhibit 72? A—1916. This shows the extra work in connection with 
3 pile-driving, blasting, and excavating. Cost, foreman, giving so many hours, $5 a day; bridge- 
4s ; men, so many hours, different prices; and on that, plus 15 per cent. labour. 

. Q.—Is there material also in that bill? A.—Yes, down below the explosives. Half a case 
7 of % dynamite, $6.50; 100 feet fuse, 65 cents; one box of caps, $1.70; total for bridge No. 29, 


$95.73. In that one bill the material has no 15 per eent. on it. 
Q.—Do you know how those prices compare with ordinary prices for those materials, 
whether it is 10, 5, 15, or 20, or what per eent. is added to the price of the material? A.—I don’t 
know. i am sure; I don’t know the quotations. 
Q.—To what extent did those bills come in? A—Well, quite frequently. 
Q.—Have you the bills there with the quantities of timber and lumber and that sort of 
thing in? A.—Yes. ; : : 
Q.—Showing the same thing? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Better turn up one of those, if you will. Will you just turn up a bill with lumber in ~ 
it, and that sort of thing? A.—Here is one. i ; 
4 _ Q—Estimate No. what? A.—Estimate No. 45, extension to flume, Station 222 x 76, Decem- 
ae ber, 1916; 17-Mile House, Mile 11.7. Material: 10°2.x 12—12, 240 feet 315 2 x 12-16; 480 feet; 
12x 12—4, 8 feet; 12x 418, 12 feet; 740 feet at $14 = $10.86; freight, $8.49. 
Q.—How much? <A.—$#$8.49. 
Q.—How many feet of lumber? A.—740 feet. ; 
Q.—740 feet of lumber, $8.49 for freight—not losing much on freight. What about the 
labour; is the labour in that bill? A.—Yes, the labour is here. 
ie Q.—To which 15 per cent. is added? A—Yes. The labour: Foreman, 10 hours at 45 cents, 
$1.50; carpenter, 120 hours at 35 cents, $42; 15 per cent. of $46.50 = $6.97. 
Mr. Maclean: What is a force account; what do you mean by a force account? A.—Well, — 
it is supposed to be with the contractor and the Company to agree on the prices on a certain 
piece of work. . , 5 
Q.—Well, how is it computed? A.—Well, it is supposed to be according to the contract; — 
_as arranged, it is supposed to be paid at cost plus 12 to 15 per cent. me 
Q.—1i5 per cent. of what? A.—On the whole cost. $ 
Q.——On the whole thing? A.—Yes. 
Q.—On the labour and the material both? A.—So I understand. 
Q.—That is, you put down in the bill what it is costing you for labour and for material? — 
A.— Yes. : 5 
Q.—And to that you add 15 per cent. Take that last bill; has anything more than that a 
been done? A.—I am not saying anything about that. 
a7 Q—I want to get just what it was. A.—Well, I don’t know what P. Welch paid for his a 
s '  Jumber, for instance. 
Q.—Well, assume now that you have got the price of the lumber. A.—$14; I have no ~ 
eheck on his freight. ‘ : ; ¢ Sy 
Q.—But the 15 per cent. is properly computed on what is supposed to be the cost. 
Mr. Taylor: On the cost of labour only. ; “a 
Mr. Maclean: On the cost only; it is not computed on the material? A.—No. =" 
Q.—That is, he is not charging 15 per cent. on the cost price of the material? A-—No. He ~ 
is entitled to it in a force account. He would be entitled to 15 per cent. on the cost of his — 
material. ig 
Q.—But he would not be entitled to it on a force account? A.—Well, I think the more 
a satisfactory way of doing it—— _- a 
Q.—Now, if you will answer that question, please? A.—He would be entitled to 15 per ee nt. 
on the cost of his material, actual cost. : ay 
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~Q— On the cost price of the material? A.—That may not be the actual cost. 

Q.—And it may be the price; now let me come back to it again. The effect of that bridge 
on . matter; you say that Mr. Oliver looked into it; Mr. Oliver looked into that bill? A.—He did. 
Se Q.—He did; do you know that he afterwards paid it? A.—I don’t think he did; I would 
not be sure; I am not a member of the Government in any official position. 
‘ Q.—Have you any reason to think that he didn’t pay it? 

be, The Secretary: How would this man know about it? 

a Mr. Maclean: Well, he has been giving all sorts of hearsay evidence. 

4 The Secretary: He would not know; he was only a resident engineer. You are asking him 
_ ~~‘ points that you should ask the chief engineer. 

‘ Mr. Maclean: He is not in the box now, as far as that goes; he says he does not know if 
- the bill is paid, as I understand it. I am dealing with.only one witness at a time. 
s The Secretary: Don’t ask the witness questions that you should ask of the chief engineer 
of the road, or of the Government. 

Mr. Pooley: If he does not know, he can say that he does not. 

Mr. Maclean: Do you know whether or not that bill as inspected by Mr. Oliver was paid? 
A.—No, I don’t know. 

Q.—You don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Taylor: What do you say about prices being fixed by P. Welch, as to the way it was 
done? What was done, if anything, to check those prices up or to have them fixed at different 
a figures, what was the rule? A.—Which prices do you mean? 

. Q.—In the prices not provided for in the contract? A.—Well, the only thing that I saw was 
— when they came to me in letter form from Mr. Tate, saying that these prices had been agreed 
- upon by P. Welch and the Company,-and they were to be part of the contract then. 

Q.—Did your engineers in the office, as far as you could see, do anything towards fixing or 
varying the prices that came in that way to your office? A.—Not so far as I know. 
Mr. Pooley: You were acting as a resident engineer, and not as a clerk in the head office? 
A.—Me; do you mean? 
Be. Q.—Yes; that is, as to the changing and varying of prices, I take it your answer was given 
; as a resident engineer, and not as a clerk in the head office? A.—Well, I was a resident 
engineer, but not attached to the oflice. 
J Q.—And you knew nothing about the changing of prices in the office? A.—No, I do not, sir. 
» Mr. Maclean: After Mr. Callaghan had ascertained what the trouble was about those bridge 
; ad foundations, and you said that you knew about it, he said to you, “ Why didn’t you tell me about 
s; that”; and what did you say? A.—That was referring to section 2? 
~~ Q.—You said that you knew about it, and when you said that, he asked you why you didn’t 
tell him. Whether it was section 2, or section 3, or 10? A.—I don’t know what you mean; 
e . what did I say? 
‘. aay Q.—There was some talk on that point, was there?. He asked you about some of these things 
ee at all events, and said why didn’t you tell him about it; what did you say? A.—On section 2? 
Q.—I don’t care whether it is section 2 or 5, or 50; when he said, ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell 
a ~ me about that,” what did you say? A.—I didn’t say anything. 

e Q.—Oh, yes, you did now, you did now. A.—What did I say? 
és Q.—I know what you said—just go on and tell me what you said. A—You don’t know 

what I said. ‘ 

Q.—Oh, yes, I do. He asked you, “ Why didn’t you tell me,” and you didn’t say a word? 
-A.—I don’t remember, Mr. Maclean. 

Q.—Do you remember his asking you, ‘“ Why didn’t you tell me about that”? A.—Some 
time after, he asked me if there was anything on section 2, and I looked it up, and showed him 
on section 2; that is all. I don’t remember any conversation. 

Q.—Did he ask you why you didn’t tell him about that? A.—Not that I remember. 

Q.—Are you sure that he didn’t ask you? A.—I said that I don’t remember. 

Ba Q.—Well, I say, are you prepared to swear that he didn’t ask you on the whole thing, 
“Why didn’t you tell me about this if you knew there was a mistake here”? A.—I could not 
| say that it was that way; I cannot just remember how it was; there were many things that 


_ were said. 
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Q.—Will you swear that he didn’t ask you, after ievaenen ine the whole niatter, by why 
didn’t you tell me about this matter ”? A=JT could not really answer ENS Mr. Maclean. 


Q.—You cannot? A.—No, I eannot. 
Q.—Then he may have asked you, “Why didn’t you vee me if you yoda of this error”? 


A.—He may, and he may not. a 

Mr. Pooley : If he said that he asked you why you did not tell him, SR you contradict _ a 
Alin 

The Secretary: Well, he says that he does not remember it. 

Mr. Pooley: Mr. Maclean says that you were asked why you did not tell him about Ape 
he said that he did; will you contradict him? A.—Well, I would say to him just the same as 
I do now. 

Mr. Hanes: Can you find the Capilane extra aporls bill in those estimatbs? A.—No; it was 
not put in the form of an extra in the bill. ° 

Mr. Taylor: How many items were put in for the Capilano Bridge—I mean, for the aiberans 
renewals? A.—It was, I think, about fifteen; it was bulked into one stimate. 

Q.—Which estimate was that? A.—TI think, September, 1916. 

Q.—That is the estimate that Mr. Tate wrote about on October 2nd.. That is the September 
estimate, the estimate for last month; that is September, 1916. I would like to get that estimate, — 
and take it up with you to-morrow morning. There were fifteen renewals, which were put into 


one estimate. 
Adjourned at 10 p.m. to 10 a.m. to-morrow, Thursday, March 29th, 1917. 


SIXTEENTH SESSION. F 

: YuruRSpAY, March 29th, 1917. 
Meeting called to order at 10.10 a.m. : 

2 Mr. Taylor: Mr. Anderson, we were about to speak last night of the Capilano Bridge, and — 
about the payment for that bridge; have you got the September estimate before you? A.—No. 

Tt is in the box; September, 1916. - 

Mr. Davis: Would there be any objection, Mr. Chairman, to my calling Mr. P. Welch 
to-morrow morning? It is quite possible that I will be unable to come back on Monday, and I 


would like to examine him to-morrow. 
Mr. Taylor: I have no objection at all so far as I am coneerned, except that I think it is 
fairer to Mr. Welch—although that is a matter for his counsel to decide—to call him as the last 
witness, after all-the other witnesses have given their evidence. I do not wish to have anything 
said behind my friend’s back, when he is not here, and under that disadvantage. Ba. 
Mr. Davis: He will be here (Mr. Welch), and Mr. ‘Hillis will be here; and if it is necessary <9 
to recall Mr. Welch, why, you can recall him, whether I am here or not. : 
“ Mr. Taylor: Well, that is all right as'far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, do you know whether Mr. Welch has sent over his books of 
_ account and the other papers which were asked for on the first day’s sitting? 5 

Mr. Davis: I think so; Any that you have asked for, you can have them; if we have ee 4 
them here, we will bring them. a 
Mr. Hanes: For instance, I would like to state that we were referring meareraan to the da 
> statement of the cost of this work, from one end of the line to the other, as it was done by the ~ 5 
: stationmen. Now, the papers filed so far are only for clearing of certain Bomlons which is, aoe 


= 
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small part of the work. << C 
Mr. Davis: I think that the stationmen’s statements are here this morning.. — 

: Mr. Taylor: Do you want to file it now? I understand it has to be looked after, and kept Bi 
‘ in a separate place from the other material. 5 
cing rn 
% : The Chairman: They want it kept in a separate place, so that there will be no chance of a 
4 . mixing it up. ie 
Z Mr. Taylor: And we want Messrs. Anderson and Howatson to assist the auditors in compiling f 


the material. rye 
Mr. Hanes: The reason I bring this up is that we would be unable to proceed to make this > 

detailed statement of cost, as between the stationmen and the contractor, until all the bo 

are here. ‘ ae 
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The Chairman: That is quite right; but there is considerable of it already; there are five 
lots of it here this morning, and more coming to-night. : 

Mr. Hanes: What I have in mind at present is the important books, and I am referring to 
them. From the books Mr. Welch will show, or should show, how much was paid from one end 
of the line to the other—clearing, track-laying and so on; they should show the different items 
paid for stationmen, clearing costs, and other items; and if those books are here, we can refer 
3 to the ledger accounts showing the total amount of the cost to the contractor for clearing, rock- 
a work, and so on. 

The Chairman: You want to have the settlements? 
oe Mr. Davis: The settlements will show all that. The originals from which the books are 
-- written up are here, and-the auditors will require them. 
Mr. Hanes: I am explaining to the Committee, anyway, that we want everything which will 
give us the detailed information. 
3 Mr. Taylor: Mr. Hanes suggested to me last night that the books of the Equipment Company 
would be wanted. 
; Mr. Maclean: The books of what? 
; Mr. Taylor: The books of account. 
4 E Mr. Maclean: I don’t know if we have them, but we will produce them if you want them. 
5 - Mr. Hanes: We have already asked for them to be produced. 
Mr. Maclean: I expect they are here, then. 
% Mr. Taylor: And the Development Company also. 
ae Mr. Maclean: I thought we had already disposed of the matter in this way. If you wished 
to have an audit, we would be very happy to place theni at the disposal of the Committee ; and 
that offer holds. 
ad _.. Mr. Hanes: As far as the books of the Development Company go, I think the Committee 
mt want to have those books filed here; they are the books showing receipts and expenditures, 
3 containing all the details, and enabling us to make an intelligent report to the House. 
ec The Chairman: The books of the Development Company—1 do not see how we can make a 
- report on those books; the auditors will deal with that. 
} Mr. Hanes: I do not mean that we intend to make a report on the books ourselves; but we 
want to have the books here to see how the detailed statement is made up, and what moneys 
- were received and expended; that is part of this inquiry. 
The Chairman: Are we not having an audit made of that? 
en Mr. Maclean: There is an auditor at work on them now, and he will lick it into shape. If 
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I understand, at the head office of the Development Company. 

a Mr. Davis: The Equipment Company books are here; but the others are in use. 

= - Mr. Maclean: Whatever is required, we will obtain and piace at the disposal of the Com- 

oa mtttee, and only too happy to do it. 

= _,Mr. Hanes: I will state this once more: With due respect to what Mr. Maclean says, that 
Pe “he will get them here, and place them before the auditor 

= Mr. Maclean: Absolutely. 

“ Mr. Hanes: Yes. Now, I state to the members of the Committee, with respect to the Com- 
_pany’s books, that I want those books filed here; they should be broughti here so that the 
- members of the Committee will have access to them. = 
a Mr. Maclean: We will file them. 
es - Mr. Hanes: Both for the Development Company and the Equipment Company. 

. Mr. Maclean: We will have them here, if it is desired, Mr. Chairman, and file them, doing 
anything the Committee wants. 

The Chairman: Let me understand what Mr. Hanes requires. There was a statement asked 
for yesterday, morning, and they are going to produce their contracts and their vouchers in 
respect of it. | 
Mr. Maclean : Showing the actual settlement, and those are ‘the original documents. 

Mr. Taylor: Both as to stationmen and sub- contractors, 
The Chairman: From those, the Government auditor, with the assistance of Anderson and 


_ Howatson, will work out the statement asked for. 


the books are not here in this building, they are where we can get them inside of fifteen minutes, 
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Mr. Taylor: A tabulated statement segregated into the different divisions, and giving par- 
ticulars of the cost of each kind of work. 


- ; : The Chairman: Are those documents to be filed as exhibits? 

was Mr. Taylor: Those documents are now being filed. They have nearly all been filed as 
- exhibits, and the vouchers and other documents which come down will be here as exhibits. 

~ Mr. Hanes: Does it include the production of the ledgers, in order to show the various 
; payments? 


ae: The Chairman: The ledger is a record of the original documents; you can have them if you 
like, but I understand they are producing the vouchers and receipts. 

Mr. Hanes: A lot of the work. was done by day-labour; and the ledger will show upon what 

portion of line that work was done, and whether it was done by eontract, day-labour, or force 
account. 

The Chairman: All the documents which are necessary to work out the statement will be 

es produced. ; 

Mr. Hall: If that is the case, I think that the Committee would desire to have those ledgers 
n; it would save reconstructing the accounts. 

Mr. Taylor: I understand that if you are going to bring Mr. Welch’s books down here, it 
means practically the removal of the whole office; to my mind the better way of doing it is to 
have the auditor take the statement off the books, and if necessary we can have them in addition. 

Mr. Hall: There is one point; that it is quicker to go over a set of books already prepared 
than it would be to reconstruct. ; 

Mr. Taylor: They must be exceptionally voluminous, those books. 

Mr. Maclean: They are, of course. ~ | 

Mr. Hanes: As far as I am concerned, I think the Committee should see what ledgers there 
are; and I will move, as a member of the Committee, that the ledgers of P. Welch be produced 
here, along with the other documents, so that we can arrive at an understanding of the state-_ 
ment, and so that we can check up the statement, which it is proposed to have made. There 
cannot be very many ledgers; it would not take many books to cover that work properly. ; 

The Chairman: What steps-are the Department taking with reference to the audit? 

Mr. Taylor: In which way? 

Mr. Hanes: I understand that it is up to the Committee. 

The Chairman: At the opening of this inquiry statements were made by different counsel 
that all these documents would be at the disposal of any auditors whenever the Govermincny 
wanted them, 

Mr. Taylor: That undertaking has not been given yet on behalf of P. Welch. 

Mr. Davis: I give it this morning. - 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Davis now gives his undertaking. The Government auditor has already 
audited the P.G.E.R. books; we have the audit filed; that is the audit which is filed. That is 
as to the P.G.F.R. books. Now they are willing and Mr. P. Welch, through his counsel, is now 
willing to have the contractors’ books, and everything incidental thereto, audited in the same — 
Way. 

Mr. Maclean: And the Development Company is eaaiee willing to have the same thing; as far 
as its books are concerned. 

Mr. Taylor: You have agreed to do that, on the first day of the inquiry. We have every 
one now agreeing to an audit, and to the production of everything necessary, and that is how 
it stands. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, Mr. Anderson (referring to Secretary-Anderson), I will move, then, as a 
member of this Committee, that these documents that are being produced by Mr. Welch to allow 
the auditor to make a statement of the cost of the road include the ledgers of the business, all 
his ledgers showing the payments received and other details. 

Mr. Hall: I would rather move an amendment, in this way: that our Chairman at once 
take up with the auditors the question of getting this audit for the Committee at an early date, 
and require the production of such documents as are necessary when the audit is completed; 
otherwise you might be haying the documents back and forth, here and with the auditors. 

The Chairman: You might add to the motion that the matter rests with Mr. Taylor, as 1S 
counsel for the Department. i 
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- Mr. Hall: That is quite satisfactory to me. Then if anything further is required, it is a 
matter for counsel. 

Mr. Hanes: I will ask Mr. Anderson (Secretary) if he wili make a note of my request, as 
‘Secretary. I request that all the documents to be filed here, in order to enable this Committee t= 
to make a detailed statement of the cost of the road, shall include all the ledgers which show 
the moneys paid out by the contractor, so that we can check up our statement. This has nothing 
F to do with the auditor—as to any inquiry into the books on the part of the Committee—the 
~~ auditors can work on the ledgers, and it is the work of the auditors to make an audit which is 

satisfactory ; but we as a Committee want to be able to check up the’ payments and we must ‘ 
r have the books. 
= Mr. Hall: Are we having them necessarily? 
ss Mr. Hanes: We want to make a report of the Committee at as early a date as possible to 
the Legislature; and I am doing this in order to facilitate the preparation of that report. I 
should really have done it a week ago, or two weeks ago, but [ am doing it now, as I believe 
it will save time in the future course of the inquiry. 2 
Mr. Hall: Here is one difficulty that I see: If you are going to have ledgers in one place, 
and other stuff in another, it will be no advantage; I think it would be better to leave it to the 


z auditors to complete their work. 

7 - Mr. Hanes: Well, I would like that to go on record, Mr. Secretary, and to stay there. 
a (Referring to motion.) : 

‘ed The Chairman: It seems to me that the Committee had better adopt the policy of having the 
q audit, and then they can take it up later. 

% ; Mr. Hanes: If the ledgers are here, the audit can be made, and it should show all the 
ae payments an@ other details, but we want a statement of the moneys paid out on this line, which 


will be found in those books. I make that motion—I will put it in the form of a motion, or a 
By request ; aS a member of the Committee, I.move, or I would request it if I had the authority to 
do so, but otherwise I put it in the form of a motion, that we have the books here I have 
mentioned. ; 
The Secretary: You wish to put it in the form of a motion? 

ee Mr. Hanes: Yes, and to stay on the record. 

me The Secretary: You move that the ledgers and books of account of P. Welch be produced? 
a = Mr. Hanes: Yes, for an audit; and I will add, before the Committee, produced before the 
3 Committee; and that if the Comittee see fit, they have the Government audit made of these 
books; so that the Committee can check up all the information. The Committee can have them 


P audited by the Government auditor if they see fit, if they have not already given: instructions 
3 that the audit be made. I understand that there have been no instructions given yet, so that 
this will facilitate the matter. 
2 Mr. Hall: Cannot you have the motion in this way: that the books of account be produced, 
_-g9 that an audit can be made, or that the Comuinittee request an audit to be made by the Govern- 


ment auditor at once? 
Mr. Hanes: It is quite agreeable to me. That the books should be produced before the 


; Committee at once. It would facilitate the whole thing, and that is what I am coming at, so 
a that the members of the Committee would know what is going on, because it is up to the members 

aa of the Committee to make a report to the Legislature; and they should know what they are 
reporting upon. I should be pleased to put the motion in that form. (As suggested by Mr. 


q Hall.) 
¥ Mr. Davis: I do not suppose that the Committee wish to inconvenience unnecessarily P. 
- —«*~Welch .& Company, or to do them any injustice in any way. Now, those books are in constant 


use, and it will be a very great inconvenience indeed if they have to be produced here, and if 
In addition to that, in those 


they were kept’ here, as they necessarily would be, for some time. 

books there is not only the contract in question, but there are various other contracts, which are, 
oo as you know, confidential. Contractors’ books show costs, and all that sort of thing, which they 
do not like to have thrown open to the public, or to any large number of people. Now, he (My. ; 
o the books being audited by Government auditor, who 


P. Welch) has no objection in the world t 
is, of course, a confidential man, and who audits them for the purpose of that particular matter ; 


but he does object to producing his books to be gone through in every respect. It seems to me ? 
a that if the Government auditor goes and makes the audit, that he has done everything that is : 
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of any use to the Committee or that the Committee requires ; and if that is done, surely i it is 
enough. 

Mr. Hanes: That is just the point, Mr. Chairman; the Committee, as I understand it, or the 
members of the Committee, will wish to satisfy themselves on the whole situation, what this 
road cost, and that is a part of our inquiry; it is the very reason that these books should be 
produced so that we should know just what has been going on. 

Mr. Pooley: Is it not the duty of the auditor to do the work; there is ho reason why we 
should have to go into the entries in detail. 

Mr. Davis: The auditors will have full access to the books in every respect ; tnere is nothing 
that it is desired to keep back, and there is nothing to conceai; but you can reasonably under- 
stand that these documents which are now being produced are the originals from which the 
books are made up. As far as these matters are concerned, the books cannot possibly add to 
the original vouchers, but we agreed in spite of that to produce those books to the Government 
auditor, so that if there is any question of any sort or description as to there being anything else 
in those books which the vouchers do not show, he can see it. “But we do not think it fair to 
have those books made more or less semi-public, in addition to the necessarily very great incon- 
venience which would be caused by their being taken away from the concern indefinitely. 

Mr. Hanes: I will ask that my motion stand, anyway. 

Mr. Pooley: Personally, I cannot see the particular effect of Mr. Hanes’s motion; Mr, Davis’s 
statements cover all the ground as far as I can see. As we have the original vouchers here, what 
is the good of putting in a copy of them; the books are not the original evidence of the 
transactions. | certs 

Mr. Hanes: I think that the Committee should be able tv see them when the time comes 
for it, 2 

Mr. Pooley: The auditor will do all that work, and save the Committee’s time; he can give 
the proper attention to them, and we have the vouchers, and there does not seem to be the 
necessity for the books at present. 

Mr. Hanes: I can quite understand that they may not want to produce them; I can under- 
stand, of course, that there will be a feeling that they do not want to produce them; but as a 
member of the Committee I feel that they should be produced. > 

Mr. Pooley: I think that Mr. Hanes will have to show that it is absolutely essential for the 
books to be produced, if you can get all the information from the vouchers, which are the original 
records. = 

Mr. Hall: My purpose in seconding the motion was to get an audit made. It may be that 
these books could be technically produced before the Committee without having to get them 
brought down here. If any member of the Committee desires to look at those portions of the 
books, I don’t suppose it makes a particle of difference one way or the other; and I must confess, 
in seconding. the motion, that I had no idea that those books would have to be all brought down 
here for constant use. 

Mr. Hanes: When this inquiry started it was shown that Stewart & Foley were two con- 
tractors. Now we find, after several days of cross-examination of Mr. Tate, that he finally came 
out with the statement that other people were interested, and that involves the question of this 
inquiry as to who are the contractors, and so on; I still maintain that these books should a 
produced before the Committee; that is what we are here for. 

_ Mr. Pooley: Cannot you get an auditor to find out the information you want; is he not 
naturally the proper person to get that information for you from the books? 

Mr. Hanes: I notice that this Committee has not been taking auditors’ reports so far. And 
T think the Committee is quite capable of continuing and finishing the inquiry in the way you 
started; we have had some of the documents produced, and now we want the books. 

The Chairman: As I understand the discussion, it simply narrows down to the one question: 
this Committee are entitled to have the original documents involved in these transactions. The 
only question now is, will all the books be brought down here first and the audit be made after-— 
wards, or will the audit be made first and the Committee check it afterwards. I understood from — 
Mr, Taylor’s opening examination of Mr. Tate that the procedure to be followed was that the 
companies would submit all their books to the Government auditor here to make a complete 
audit, and report if to this Committee; and that as a result of that report this Committee would — 


~ 
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then demand every book to be submitted that they considered necessary for the purpose, in order 
to check up or make further inquiry. 

Mr. Hanes: We already have a report of the auditors on the P.G.H.R., which has been put 
before the Government. That report did not disclose anything or show us what we wanted to 
go into. Mr. Taylor read that report at the beginning of the sitting (Mr. Taylor later referred 
to this point) of this Committee. Why didn’t we take that report? That was only five or six 
pages, with a mass of figures; but it had no information for this Committee on the subject of 
the inquiry. : 

The Chairman: Is that report a full audit of the books of the P.G.E.R.? 

Mr. Hanes: According to the auditor, it is. 

The Chairman: I have not seen it. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, it was filed, I believe. There was no use in our holding this investigation 
if we were going to take that report. 

The Chairman: What does the audit show? 

Mr. Hanes: It shows a few figures by way of totals. 

The Chairman: Is it an audit of P. Welch’s books? 

Mr. Hanes: No; it is just a total mass of figures that do not convey anything definitely to 
the Committee, except in one or two particulars. It does not contain any particular information 


on the matter that we have been investigating, otherwise there would not have been any need 


of this Committee sitting here. As I understand the question, the Committee were going into 
the matter for themselves, and if necessary to check the books and other things. 
~The Chairman: As far as I know, the Committee has not examined the report. 
Mr. Taylor: I think Mr. Hanes is in error about my reading it. 
_ Mr. Hanes: Does the report show that the P.G.E.R. owes the Development Company $858,000, 

and have given them a note, and that they are liable to pay 7 per cent. per year interest? 

Mr. Taylor: It doesn’t show that. 

Mr. Hanes: There would be $50,000 a year interest. 

Q. (to Mr. Tafe)—Has the Railway Company paid one year’s interest on that? A.—yYes. 

Q.—To the Development Company? A.—No; we have given them a note for it. 

Q.—But has the Railway Company paid one year’s interest to the Development Company ? 
A—Nothing in cash has been paid at all; not one cent. 

Q.—Then the Railway Company owes the Development Company that amount? A.—These 
notes bear interest at 6 per cent. . heer 

Q.—I thought it was 7 per cent.? A.—TI think it is 6. 

Q—Then the report does not show that? A.—No. 

Mr. Taylor: This is an audit of the financial relations between the Government and the 
P.G.BH.; that is all. (Referring to Exhibit 36.) 

Mr. Maclean: The books of the Development Company would show it. 

Mr. Taylor: This is-simply an audit in relation to the han@ling of the P.G.H.R. (Exhibit 36 
referred to.) 
Mr. Hanes: Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that the ledgers are the principal things to be 
produced, as they will show what has been paid to the different people on this work, whether it 
was to the sub-contractors or to the stationmen, or for work done under contract; and these 
pooks would assist the Committee in forming an intelligent idea of what has been going on. 

Mr. Tate: Here is the logical way of disposing of the matter, if I may speak to the Com- 


-imnittee: In the opening day of the inquiry, Mr. Taylor, in his examination of me, asked if we 


were willing to produce all our books, and he mentioned the books of the Railway Company, of 


the Development Company, and of the Equipment Company, and of Mr. P. Welch; and on behalf 


of the companies which were represented I agreed, and Mr. Ellis, who appeared on behalf of P. 
Welch, agreed that all these books would be open to the inspection of the Committee at the offices 
of the Company so far as they related to the construction of the railway. Well, now, Mr. Hanes 
and Mr. Taylor have asked for the original vouchers from the sub-contractors and the stationmen. 
We have produced the sub-contractors’ before, and we are now producing, in addition to those, 
the original vouchers from sub-contractors and stationmen, and, in fact, all the contracts that 
we have. 

Mr. Hanes: It has been pointed out that these contracts are not eontracts at all. 

Mr. Tate: Those are the only sub-contracts we have. 


PORT Te ne 


se Hanes: So they state on their faces, but the contract is really a fixed sum. re 
; -. . Davis: We are producing all the settlements of these sub-contractors. 
a fee Tate: We are producing every original voucher we have got, and our books are “aad 
“i up from those original vouchers; the books are really secondary evidence. These original 


vouchers are the first and original evidence; and we produce all those, and if, after this 
a Committee have examined them, they want the production of the Company's books, those books 
will be forthcoming. 
: Mr. Hanes: That is what we are asking for now; we want the ledgers and all other books. 
Mr. Tate: Mr. Hanes now is wanting to examine the secondary evidence before he examines 
the first evidence. The best evidence that he can have are the vouchers, and these are before 
the Comuiittee. é 
The Chairman: I understand Mr. Hanes to say that some of this work was done by day- 
Jabour? ‘ 
Mr. Tate: Yes. 
The Chairman: Now, will the original vouchers show that? 
Mr. Davis: As I understand, it is not day-labour; it is settlement between the stationmen 
and sub-contractors, practically day-labour, but they have a settlement in writing with each of 
those men. : 
The Chairman: Is there any day-labour apart from the stationmen? 
Mr. Davis: I understand not. 
Mr. Tate: But Mr. Welch’s evidence will cover that point. 
The Chairman: Will the vouchers show which of this work was day-labour? 
Mr. Tate: We will produce all the vouchers covering anything which is shown in the peor. 
and if there is anything in the book which is not shown in the voucher, they will be produced ; 
and all the books will be produced, as required, and subjected to the Government audit, and to 
the auditors. I thought we had a complete understanding with the counsel for the Government 
in that respect. 
Mr. Hanes: Are you authorized to speak for Mr. Welch in that behalf? Ate you acting for 
- Mr. Welch, or as counsel for the P.G.H.R.? 
Mr. Tate: I am speaking now with regard to the undertaking that I had with the Committee 
when I was examined the first day. . 
Mr. Hanes: I am asking you, if you, as Chief counsel of the Railway Company, are also 
speaking for P. Welch? ‘ 
Mr. Tate: I am speaking in the name of common sense, trying to save time. I think you 
are trying to force the thing somewhat, and making it. as disagreeable as possible. The Com- 
mittee have tried not to put any one to inconvenience, and we do not want to have the matter 
put in such a way that every one is inconvenienced; if you want the books, we will produce 
our books 
Mr. Hanes: What do you call “ our books ”? 
Mr. Tate: We haye tried to be candid, and will produce ali our books. I am speaking now 
of all the three of us; we have tried to aid the Committee, and have produced all our evidence, — 
and all our records, and are not attempting to keep back anything in any way, our object being 
* to save the time and make for the convenience of all parties concerned. If there was any — 
disposition to keep back anything, or conceal anything, I could then understand the attitude of 
Mr. Hanes; but there is not. 
yg Mr. Hanes: Then there is no necessity for any argument; just produce those ledgers and 
books. . ; ; 
oe Mr. Tate: I would be quite willing for counsel for the Government to state now his position, 
> and I think he would say that we are coming through with everything that has been requested 
: from us. 
zc Mr. Hanes: Acting as a member of the Committee, I may say that it is the Committee who 
: should have those books, and I am going to have them produced as a member of the Committee. 
4 Mr. Tate: I think I am in a position to request counsel for the Government to state his 
position in this matter; I think it is only fair. I would ask him if we are not acting in all 
wd, respects up to the understanding which we had on the opening day. 
Oe Mr. Hanes: The Committee is appointed to make this investigation, and to make an early P. 
Sas report, and it cannot do so unless it has the material, : 
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The Chairman: There is no question about the fact that the Committee is entitled to have 
all vouchers and documents produced; the only question is one of procedure. 

Mr. Davis: The question is whether you wish to be unfair to any one, and, as I said before, 
no contractor wishes to have his books looked through, as other contracts are in them which are 
necessarily more or less mixed up. Secondly, he does not wish to have his books looked through 
in regard to his system as to costs and all that kind of thing. In the next place, there are 
lawsuits going on in connection with which the examination of these books might have something 
to do. Surely if you get everything that possibly can be had, you do not wish them unnecessarily 
to harass any one. Now, could anything be fairer than this: We produce all the originals from 
which these books are made up in the first place. Secondly, we consent freely to any auditor 
whom this Committee chooses to appoint to go into and inspect those books from end to end, he 
being instructed that it will be treated as a confidential audit, and that he will deal in his report, 
of course, with this particular thing that you have under discussion. We are quite content with 
that, but we do not think it fair that our books should be thrown open to any number of people, 
whoever they may be, unless it is necessary. 

Mr. Hanes: That is what this Committee is appointed for, to inquire into the contractors’ 
books and affairs, and the books should be produced: that is what we are here for. 

Mr. Davis: Who is the man that can go through the books expeditiously and understand 
them? It is certainly the auditor who is there trained for that particular purpose, and surely 
you have a choice of them. If you don’t want one, you can employ two or three; we are quite 
willing to trust them, but we do not feel that we should be forced to produce our private books 
for the examination of men who may have hostile interests in connection with other men who 
are not concerned in the matter. 

Mr. Pooley: The auditor can easily find out whether the books and the youchers correspond 
and agree; he can find out in very short order ; and, if that is so, what is the good of our having 
the books? : 

- Mr. Hanes: We want to report at the earliest possible moment on the standing of the 
contractors and the position of affairs, and if these books are produced to us immediately, that 
includes the ledgers, we can start to prepare this statement, showing the detailed costs of the 
work; if those books are produced it will assist in getting that statement out at a very early 
date, and if the books were sent for now it would save time instead of asking for them next 
week, or instead of having them later on, and that is one object in my asking for them now, in 
order to facilitate the matter and get it settled at an early date. 

The Chairman: I understood from what took place yesterday—in fact, it was suggested at 
the opening yesterday—that one of the most essential things for this Committee to have was a 
statement, an itemized statement showing the amounts disbursed by the Railway Company in 
connection with the construction of this road; and, secondly, all the moneys disbursed. 

Mr. Taylor: By P. Welch. 

The Chairman: Under the different forms of contract by P. Welch, and then, shortly, all 
moneys disbursed by the sub-contractors under P. Welch and under the stationmen, so that we 
would have it at a glance, a knowledge of the full costs of this road in all its ramifications; and 
IT understood that that was being prepared. 


Mr. Hanes: Cannot be. 
The Chairman: That must be prepared from the original documents, which are, as T under- 


stand it, the contracts and the youchers and receipts which are now being produced. In addition 
to that, the understanding was that the auditor was to check up all these documents with the 
books of the Company to ascertain that everything which was involved in the construction of 
the line had been produced; in addition to that, if amy members of this Committee are not 
satisfied with that, they have the right—in fact, it is their duty to demand that the books should 
be open to their inspection and to check them up; that is the procedure that has been apparently 
adopted. And it has now to be considered whether it will be followed or modified in the way 
that is suggested. It is purely a question of procedure that is involved, and nothing else, whether 
that this Committee desire to see must be produced, so that it 


every document and every book 


may be gone into to the uttermost. ’ 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, just to explain my reasons. Take any part of this statement 


here (auditor’s report), say some of it is required to be investigated. The Government auditors 
have no idea what section of the line this is on; it is Station so-and-so, or Residency so-and-so. 
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: Then there are these documents which are filed; they do not show, or may not show, what part — 


of the road it is charged to, and what extra work in the way of piles and materials have been 
paid for in various ways. The Committee can only arrive at a fair idea of the position of the 
x statement, and as to what section it applies, if these ledgers are produced. If the books are 
produced the ledgers will show, if’ they had a system, by which these moneys had been paid out 
on certain portions of the line. It will save time in itself, and it would be very easy to check 
it up by means of the ledgers; but I will state for the information of the Committee that this 
oe statement that we want cannot be prepared in a reasonable time unless we have the ledgers 
| produced. We have already had produced some of the sub-contractors’ contracts. 
2 Mr. Davis: All that there are have been produced. 

: Mr. Hanes: Yes, they have been produced. Now, I thought I made myself clear enough, 
but I will repeat it. ,If we started to make up a statement from these papers we could not do 
it, because we already have it under oath that these contracts were never used. The arrange- 
ments were that each man should make $5,000 or $7,060, as the case may be, irrespective of those 
prices in the contract. It is impossible for us to go ahead on the exhibits that have been filed. 

Mr. Davis: The mere production of the books could not have any bearing on the matter, as: 
you have already the original documents. 
Mr. Hanes: It would shorten the work of this Committee very considerably if we have those 
~ ledgers produced, and the Government auditors can go over them and check them, and prepare 
’ the statement along with others; and we will get this thing through at an earlier date. 
The Secretary: Would not P. Welch’s Company have separate ledgers for this account; he 
would not ke likely to have other contracts in those ledgers; surely it is a loose-leaf system? 
Mr. Davis: I am instructed that it is so. 
The Secretary: They can take out what we want. 
The Chairman: We are not concerned, and do not have any right to go into any account, 
say, for instance, of tunnelling on the C.P.R.; that has nothing to do with us;- but we are 
: concerned and have the fullest right to demand the productien of every book, whether it is 
: a book of original entry or an original document, er anything relating to this contract, and 
Ne every such document or book relating to this contract, must be produced to the Committee if 
5 it so directs. * 

Mr. Davis: I suggest that the matter might be left until after the examination of Mr. 
Welch, if it is gone on with to-morrow, and the Committee would then be in a better position 
to determine the matter. The audit can be made in the meantime, which is the important thing. 

The Secretary: If the ledgers were produced they could be absolutely separate, just the 
same as these settlements; they would be kept separate in this room. over the Library. 

Mr. Ross: I would like to have the opinion of the Chairman with regard o it; we appe 
to be losing time, 

The Chairman: My opinion is simply this: that this Committee % its discretion can order 
it any way they like. They can follow the procedure on which they started out, or if they 
think it is more important, they can reyerse it, and have the documents produced now. 

Mr. Hanes: I think, if it is a loose-leaf system, that all these accounts pertaining to the 

railway could easily be taken out and brought over here; there cannot be very many items. 

Mr. Shatford: Supposing the Committee required them, how long would it take to produce 
these books? i 

‘Mr. Tate: It could not be done without virtually moving the whole office down here. The © 
ledgers relate to other business, and they dovetail into each other. There was some reference 
made to the loose-leaf system; I don’t think it is a loose-leat system up there. I am only 
speaking from general observation, but the books did not appear to me to be a loose-leaf system 
when I was in the office of Mr. Welch. The auditor can go in there, and go from one book to 
the other; in fact, I suggested it myself in the first place; but when it was explained to me 
how impracticable it was, it was quite apparent to me that they could not do it. 

Mr. Hall: I would suggest that we have the auditors who are in the building sent for, and 
discuss the best method of procedure; we all want to arrive at the same thing. 

Mr. Hanes: The auditor can make his audit, but the Committee are making their statement 
to the Government, and it is up to the Committee to get these ledgers to help prepare the 
statement, and it will facilitate the matter by getting them, irrespective of what Mr. Tate says, 
he being a vice-president of the Company, as I understand it, and who is now discussing this : 
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matter for the contractor; and this man whom he mentions, Mr. White, who is handling the 
books for the contractor, he is also one of the directors of the Railway Company; Mr. Welch’s 
books should come over here, there are not very many ledgers, and it would save time; it is only 
a matter that will come up again at a little later if not settled now. 

Mr. Hall: I suggest we ask the auditor who is in the building now to come in and say what 
is the best thing to do. 

Mr. Maclean: I move an amendment, Mr. Chairman, that we stand by the procedure; that 
appears to be the most expeditious course. S 

Mr. Hanes: If this Committee is not going to have these books produced here, as it has 
been instructed by the House to make the inquiry, I do not see why we should not request the 
‘House to give us further instructions. : 

The Chairman: There is no need to make remarks like that; these books are going to be 
produced when the Committee wants them; we are not going to discuss that question; it is just 
a matter of the procedure to be adopted in this Committee. Every book that you want, or 
anybody else acting on this Committee, so far as I am concerned, is going to be produced. 

Mr. Hanes: That is why I am making the motion, to facilitate the work of the Committee 
so that we can make our report. 

The Chairman: The only motion that I am going to put now, because we have discussed it 
quite fully before the Committee, is Mr. Hanes’s motion that the Company be asked to produce, 
along with the original vouchers, which they are now producing, the ledger books of the Com- 
pany relating to the subject-matter involved in that statement which is being made up. You 
have heard the motion;. are you ready for the question? The suggestion now is before the 

- audit, they shall all.be brought here; that is the only question involved. 

(The Chairman then asked for a show of hands.) 

Mr. Hall: For myself, I find myself in a difficulty, because I would really like to have my 
suggestion carried out. (That the auditor be called in for consultation.) It strikes me as a 
- matter of business, that if we had half the books in Vancouver, and half of them down here, 
an audit could not be made in either case. There is one man that can speak on the question, 
and we have him here in the building. I suggest that we ask him to attend before this Com- 
mittee, and then will understand the position; if we require the production of any of the 
ledgers, we can easily obtain them. But I do not see how you can from the ledgers alone pre- 
pare an audit. ; 

Mr. Hanes: Our original motion that we passed the first sitting calls for the production 
of their books before this Committee. , 

Mr. Hall: I am not objecting to their being required to produce the books, but we would 
like to see the audit carried through in the most expeditious way. 

The Chairman: The books must be produced; the only question is that of procedure. 

Mr. Hanes: We haye decided on this statement, and if the books are brought over we can 
go ahead, otherwise there will be delay; we shall waste another week or two, and then have 
.to start in a week or two later. 

Mr. Hall: I move an amendment that we call the auditor in now, to tell us further about it. 

The Chairman: This is the only session we are holding to-day. Is that amendment 
seconded? 

Mr. Ross seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, before that is put 

The Chairman: The question is to be gone into the first thing in the morning; what have 
you to say, Mr. Hanes? 

Mr. Hanes: Which is to come up again in the morning? 

The Chairman: This motion of yours, until we hear from the auditor. 

Mr. Hanes: Very well. ‘ <7 

The Chairman: Have you any objection to that? 

Mr. Hanes: No; if the same motion stands for to-morrow morning. 

The Chairman: Your motion will stand for to-morrow morning; is that satisfactory to you? 

Mr. Hanes: It is to this extent, Mr. Chairman; but I want it clearly understood that the 
books are to be open for the Committee to have access to them; if that would not be satisfac-_ 


we tory I would have to vote against the amendment. 
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The Chairman: Don’t misunderstand the matter; there is no question but that the Com- 
mittee will be entitled to have any books produced before it which it shall require; the matter 
can be brought before the Committee to-morrow morning. 
‘Mr. Hanes: Quite agreeable. 
ae Amendment was put to the meeting and passed. 
* Mr. Taylor: I wish to file the report, Mr. Chairman, which could not be found, of Mr. 
if Kennedy, dated 12th May, 1916. Said to cover the whole line. 
sng The Secretary: There has also been produced sub-contractors’ settlements, which have 
been marked 1484 and 1488. This Exhibit will be 149. 
Mr. Taylor: 149. 7 
The Secretary: Who produces that? : 
Mr. Taylor: Produced by the Department. Shall I proceed now with Mr. Anderson? 
The Chairman: nee 
Examination of W. D. Anderson resumed. 
' Mr. Taylor: Referring now to the Capilano Bridge, ae Anderson; have you got the esti- 
mate for September, 1916, before you? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What do you find included in that estimate of September, 1916, which I stated yester- 
day was referred to by Mr. Tate in his letter to Mr. Callaghan as to putting in the estimate 
before the Government was out of power? A.—Well, this Capilano Bridge, in round figures, was 
given, covering the putting- in of the bridge about fifteen times. : 
Q.—Then for September, 1916, there is an estimate there respecting Capilano Byldze that 
“covers about fifteen reconstructions or repairs to the bridge? A.—Yes. 
Q.—The bridge, already stated, having been washed out by the floods several times? 
A.— Yes. 
i Q.—And that would run over how many months, the matters put in this one estimate? 
A.—I could not say for sure—a rough estimate may be eighteen months. 


‘ Q.—You were there at one time; you were engaged in the office? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Why were eighteen months of expense in respect of one item put in the September 
+ estimate, and not in the different estimates that were prepared and submitted to the Govern- 
= ment during those eighteen months—100 every month? A.—I don’t know, I am sure. 
as Q.—Was there any explanation given to you? A.—None was given to me. 
% Q.—Have you any other items except the September estimate that will cover a long period 
a? of time, up to the month of August or September, 1916? A.—I am not prepared to say, just — 


by looking at that report before me : 
Q.—You want time to consider it? A.—I want the time to look at it. : 
Q.—As to the Capilano constructions and reconstructions which appear in that estimate, — 
was there any check upon the cost of material and the cost of labour by Mr. Callaghan or his 
office, these costs being submitted by P. Welch? A.—I don’t know. ‘The material, this material — 
and the labour was given by P. Welch; I simply put it in at the contract price; that is, 35 
cents per lineal fool, and so forth; and we know that these piles can be got from 6 to 10 cents 
on the North Shore (North Vancouver). | ji 
Mr. Hanes: How much is the lumber in there? A.—The lumber in there? 
Q.—What is the price per thousand A.—$45 is the price per thousand. ; 
Mr. Taylor: What percentage, if any, is added on Mr. P. Welch’s costs? A.—Well, there is 
none shown, of course; but the point is this; that these bills have been rendered as force bills; 
that would be cost plus 15 per cent. 
Q.—Yes? A.—Now, saying that he was buying lumber at $12 a thousand, he is eerie Bi 
. eents for it, if he used it on piles. 
; » Q—And those repairs and reconstructions, I Tae it from you, with the labour, should 
have been paid by force account, and not as original construetion? A.—I should think so; a 
force account is more satisfactory. , 
Q.—Do you know what is included under those circumstances within the meaning of | 
: “ maintenance,” where a contracting company is operating a piece of railway, including this : 
‘s particular work? A—Well, the road—the operating department now is still called the con- 
struction department. cm! 
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. @.—Oh. A.—And under that it might be construed that it was under construction, while I 
should think it would be the opposite. These things are not chargeable to the original coi- 
struction “ 

Q.—You say the operating department of this railway, in so far as it is operated by P. 
Welch, is still kept under the construction department? A—yYes; so that the bills for these 
piles, for instance, and so forth, have been paid for under the first cost of the road, including 
slides. 

Q.—That is on the right-of-way and maintenance? A.—yYes. 

Q.—But they should be under maintenance? A.—Maintenance; engineer’s charges are paid 
by the company, the P. Welch Operating Company. 

Q.—Would the result be that Mr. P. Welch in operating this railway—does he or does he 
not have to pay as far as he is personally concerned; does he have to pay for the maintenance 


of the road? A.—Nothing but the section gangs at work, such as I said, repairing these bridges, 


clearing out the slides, and so forth, is paid by the Company. 
Q.—And included in the return to the Government? A.—Paid through the Government. 
Mr. Hanes: In the agreement with P. Weleh and the Company as to operating expenses, it 
is agreed that he is supposed to take care of certain charges? A.—So far as that is concerned, 
yes. 
- Q.—Are you familiar with the details of that agreement? A.—I have read it over, but I 
would just have to read it over again to remember; it is filed. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate remarks that there is a special agreement with regard to the North 


Shore, but that special agreement in the first place is made with the municipality, and it is 
filed ; the municipality requires a certain service to be maintained there, in view of their releasing 
a certain foreshore, or in getting certain foreshore released from the railway right-of-way, in 
the railway taking location farther on. A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the Company agree with Welch that they will pay any loss on that part of the line 
on the North Shore, but the Government does not agree to anything of the kind. 

Mr. Tate: Of course, the Government would have to pay $2,000,000 for that right-of-way, if 
they did not agree to take the loss on that. 

Mr. Taylor: That would mean a new contract, and yeu have to see the Government before 
you can make them pay for it; have you any other agreement? If you have, would you produce 
any made with the Government? 

Mr. Tate: We put one item in our estimate, but Mr. Gamble turned it down. 

Mr. Maclean: Mr. Tate, I believe Mr. McIntyre, the Government engineer, made a special 
report to the Government on the Capilano Bridge; I would like to have that produced. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr McIntyre here? - 

(Mr. Bullock, who was in charge of ‘the exhibits, sent out for the report.) 

Mr. Taylor: We will have that filed, Mr. Maciean. That is all, Mr. Anderson, so far as I 
am concerned. 

-. Mr. Hanes: You are familiar with the clearing at Lillooet, are you? A.—Yes. 

Q:—And in that vicinity? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Were the station-grounds at Lillooet paid for as clearing? A-—Ves. 

Q.—And how much acreage? A.—Approximately 12 acres. 

Q.—What was the nature of the clearing? A.—Sage-brush; there were a few trees at one 
end, approximately one-quarter of an acre that was trees. . 

Q.—How about the right-of-way between there and a few miles towards Clinton? A.—From 
there to Clinton? ; 

Q.—Was the clearing heavy or light? A.—I would eall it very light; there were a few trees, 
but the majority of it was simply sage-brush ; around the creek there were some young willows. 

Q.—And there was a lot of clearing which was paid for there? A.—Yes; according to the 
estimate, everything on there was paid for, any clearing at all, sage-brush or otherwise. 

Mr. Tate: How small was the clearing; you say it was sage-brush, they would not call it 
clearing; where was the line drawn? A.—Oh, on the Lillooet yards, about 2% or 3 feet high, 


I guess. : 
Mr. Taylor: Could it have been ploughed without having the sage-brush cleared off? 


A.—Well, I should think so, yes. 
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Q.—Im grading-work can you go ahead without the sage- -brush being Sausteeas off? A—Of 
course, they could have the sage-brush cleared off, and plough the ground, but they could not | 
get it in the estimates. é 

Mr. Hanes: How much would it take per acre to clear it, the sage-brush, the way it. was at 
that spot; how many men wouid it take to clear an acre? A.—TI should think you could clear it 
for $10 an acre and make money. 

Mr. Taylor: Do you know whether or not, looking at the estimates or any other data, 
whether that acreage was reduced so as to make that clearing, not the full acreage of sage- 
brush, at the full price of $150 or less—for instance, if there were 20 acres of that stuff, whether 
or not they would allow, say, 5 acres? A.—No; it is just as it says in the profile; the profile 
shows that section coloured to show the clearing. ; 

Q.—We had this principle established, according to Mr. Callaghan and those who were 
supporting him: that if hard-pan was difficult to handle, they ealled it solid rock, and paid for 
it accordingly. Now, upon the same principle of honesty, where sage-brush is to be cleared, the 
question is whether they would reduce the quantity, so that a reasonable price Would be paid; 
it would work out the same in actual practice, which ever way it was paid. A.—Yes; the profile 
along Residency 20—I could show it if I had it. There are places where the clearing is made 
20 feet on each side of the line; and it is possible they picked a tree out, or something near the 
edge of the right-of-way, and in that case they have allowed 20 feet on each side of the centre 
line; I was on that work. $ 

_ Mr. Maclean: Were you in charge of the work at Lillooet? A.—Not on the clearing; I was 
the instrument-man. ‘The instructions were to pay for it as Cee from the divisional engivess 

Q.—Who was it that was in charge?  A.—Snelgrove. 

Q.—I suppose you would suggest that where the clearing would cost more than $150, that a 
sum should be paid in excess of $150? A.—No; I have never seen any of this clearing that 
would cost more than $150; certainly not. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, you are on Residency 21? A.—No; 81. 

Q.—Do you know what the price was for clearing along there, just approximately? A.— 
Well, I think I remember talking it over with Mr. E. Welch, who was in charge of that work, 
and I think he said the highest he paid was $37.50 an acre round there, that clearing. That is 
for the heaviest clearing there per acre; that is between Squamish and Lillooet. 

(Mr. Taylor called the witness’s attention to the above error in name, and witness 
corrected it.) he 

Mr. Hanes: Roughly, what was the mileage? A.—I could not tell that without looking at 
the route-map. It would be Birkenhead Summit; that would be near enough to it. That is P 
between Squamish and Lillooet, near Squamish and Lillooet. ; 4 

Mr. Pooley: What would you say about the clearing at Pemberton? A.—Across at Pem- 


Q.—How would you place these locations, such as mireennhend that you speak of, as regards. 
Pemberton? A.—This side of Pemberton? 
Q.—How far? A.—Twenty or thirty miles. 

_ Q—On the Squamish side of Pemberton? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: Your residency was what? A.—20; 31; 30. cS iy he 
Mr. Maclean: And you didn’t cover this Lillooet ground? A.—No; I took that residency 

over from Mr. Snelgrove on his promotion. es 3 : 
Q.—Did you take it before or after this clearing was done? A.—After the clearing. 
Mr. Taylor: I have the residency prices here; they are as follows, Mr. Chairman: E. M. — 
Welch, $380 an acre; Residency 31, E. M. Welch, $50 an acre; 31, $32.50; BH. M. Welch, 382, $30 
an acre. Now, the residencies I have mentioned were on what kind of ground; would that be a 
fair price on the average paid for the clearing? And here is another one, EH. M. Welch and — 
Clarkson, $34 an acre. A.—I think that would be a fair price; 30, the whole of 31, the whole 
of 32; that would be about the price. : 
ee Taylor: That is all. z - 
Mr. Maclean: There is one question I found that I asked you last evening I want to a 
mention; on Monday, the 12th, following that Sunday when you met Mr. Hanes, you had some : 
talk with Mr. Callaghan, did you not? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And you told him about Mr. Hanes? A.—Yes. _ = 


a 
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Q.—On that occasion where did you say you had met Mr. Hanes? .A.—I don’t think I said 
any place. — d ; 
Q.—Didn’t you say that you had met him casually in the street after leaving the oflice? 
A—No, I didn’t say that. 
Q.—You said that you met him at home? A.—yYes. 


3 Q.—Are you sure of that? A.—yYes; I certainly didn’t say that (I met him on the street) ; 
I might have said, or probably just said I met him, to Mr. Callaghan. 

; Q.—Tell me what you said to Mr. Callaghan? A.—Probably said I just met him. 

} Q.—And didn’t mention the place? A.—No, I don’t think I would say it. 

a Q.—Did you tell him anything of the conversation that you had with Mr. Hanes? A.—Not 
E: that I remember. 

q - Q.—Or that Howatson had been with Mr. Hanes very much lately? A.—No, I didn’t tell 
a him anything about Howatson; I don’t think I mentioned Howatson to him. ; 


Q.—Are you sure? A.—Well, of course, I cannot remember all these little things in the 
~ conversation like that, but I don’t think so. ~ 
Z Q.—But you are not sure? A.—Not sure about that. 
Mr. Taylor: You are referring now to what you told Mr. Callaghan. 
Mr. Maclean: Yes; he says he is not sure about that. 
Mr. Taylor: That is all, thank you. 
+3 ; (Mr. Bullock brought in the report recently referred to.) 
eens: Mr. Maclean (to Mr. McIntyre): Did you make a report upon the Capilano Bridge to the 
Government? A.—No, sir. 
Q.—I was under the impression that you had made such a report; did you make the 
material on which to compose a report? A.—No. 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan, would you produce your correspondence with Mr. Stoner, 
respecting the classification of hard-pan, South Fort George? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Will you have it here to-morrow morning? A.—Yes. 
fife George Coorer GRABBLE, being duly sworn by Chairman, testifies as follows (examined by 
= Mr. Taylor) :—- 
Hl é Q.—You have been sworn, Mr. Grabble? A.—Yes. 
- Q.—yYour full name, please? A.—George Cooper Grabble. 
Q.—I didn’t get that first name. A.—George Cooper. 
Q.—Are you an engineer, Mr. Grabble? A.—I am. 
 Q—What are your qualifications? A—Well, I have had upwards of twenty years’ 
experience. I had my tutelage with Mr. J. C. Storey on the Derbyshire County Railway, 
England. That was from 1894 to 1897; then I was on the Great Central Railway from 1897 to 
1900; and then in charge of the Derwent Valley Railway from 1900 to 1903; and from 1904 to 
1911 I was divisional engineer in charge of two sections on the Derwent Valley Waterboard 
- Aqueduct; and from 1911 to 1914 I was in charge of a residency on the C.N.R. in British 
Columbia. 
Q:—When was that? A.—From 1911 to 1914. 
Q.—What time in 1911, to what time in 1914? A.—That would be August, 1911. 
Q.—Whereabouts—to what time in 1914? A.—That would be about the end of 1915, I 


should say. 
4 Q.—Whereabouts? A.—Seven miles east of Lytton, in the Thompson Valley. From March, 


1914, to May, 1915, I was in charge of Residency No. 6, Fort George south, P.G.H.R. 

Q.—How many miles would that cover? A *~Ten miles. 

Q.—Yes, go ahead. A—From May last year, 1916, until the present time, or, rather, from 
May, 1916, until November, I was in charge of track-laying, and bridges, and bridge construction, 
Clinton north, on the P.G.E.R., and since the beginning of November, I think it was, I have been 

in charge of the maintenance of the line and the construction of the line of the P.G.H.R. 

Q.—You are still in the employ of whom? A—Yes—Mr. Callaghan, P.G.H.R. 

Q.— Have you peen here during all this investigation? A.—Not all of it; I have heard most 
of it. 

Q.—I want you to tell us about the classifications, how they were made, so far as your 
connection with the P.G.E.R. construction is concerned, and give your reasons, A.—Well, the 


first instance—— 
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re Q.—Giye any reasons. A.—In the first instance the specifications were made to give the_ 


stationmen wages. : 
Q.—Wili you explain it fully, and illustre ate it; I suppose you have some examples in mind? 


A—Any gang of stationmen completing their contract would have a settlement statement made 
out by the sub-contractor, which in my opinion would be fair; I would examine it, and in some 
He instances get the sub-contractor to either raise their prices or reduce their expenses, and then 
TI would classify the work. in order to give them wages for some time; that would be the 
effect of it. ; 

Q.—Under whose instructions would you do that? A.—Instructions, I suppose, from 
Mr. Callaghan through the divisional assistant engineers. eg ; 

Q.—So that the classification would, or would it not, conform to the actual quantities and. 
classes of materials in the work? A.—That depends on the interpretation of the speice tion, 


the way the classifications are Rare 
Q.—You have stated that you would place a classification that would bring a certain result? 


A.—That is the idea. 
Q.—Would you have done that had you not received the epcaal instructions, if you had been 
left alone to perform the work? A.—I cannot say as to that; I had specific instructions. 
Q.—Supposing you were conscientious about it, how would you have classified that stuff ? 
A—Well, in some cases I would have given a greater classification ; but in other cases I would 
have given somewhat less; I might have given a higher classification than loose gravel or loose 
earth in some cases; it depends on the interpretation of the specifications. 
Q.—Were there, for instance, cases where loose earth and hard-pan was classified as hard 
rock? A.—Not as hard rock. : : 
Q.—How would it be classified? A.—Hard-pan and loose TOCK AE : 
().— Increasing its pay from 32 cents to 50 cents a cubic yard? A.—Are you referring to 
stationmen ? ; 
Q.—We will say, to the stationmen. A.—It would increase from the price in the specifica- 
tion, 21 cents, to 27, 28, 29, and 30. 
: (Q.—Those are the prices for what? A.,—Hard-pan or-loose rock. 
Q.—Mr. Welch's prices being 50 and 55 cents respectively on the same stuff? 


Py 
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tire Q.—You wanted to give them so much for the time of their work, for wages, instead of 
paying them on a classification basis pure and simple; and you were taking into consideration, 
of course, all their expenses, for goods and supplies, and that sort of thing? A.— Yes. 
Q.—You would have to know that from Welch’s book-keeper? A.—In the settlement state- 
ment of the stationmen. ; . 
Q.—That: is, from P. Welch's office? A.—From the sub-contractor’s oflice, the sub-contrac- 
tors on the ground. 
re Q.—That would mean that you would have to classify the work so as to give all the men, 
over and above the profits that were being made on those stores supplied by the sub-contractors, 
or P. Welch, as the case may be, an amount equal to wages, and the store accounts of the sub- 
contractor must be paid in full? A.—yYes, that is right. ‘ 
Q.—By reason of your classification? A.—That is right. 
Q.—That would mean that the sub-contractors’ store accounts to the stationmen, or 
P. Welch’s store accounts, or the supply accounts to the stationmen or to the sub-contractors, 

= would be paid in full by reason of your change of classification ? A.—Except in a few cases 
i where the sub-contractor cut down those charges. In some cases they were cut down to help the > 
; stationmen out; for instance, the sub-contractor would reduce those charges and raise the 
ie classification with Mr. Callaghan; in some cases he would raise the prices probably from 75 to — 
S85 cents on rock. =) — 
Q.—What charges were made against the stationmen, in your experience, for plant and : 
‘ails, for instance? A.—Well, I am only speaking from memory. a 
Q.—Very well. A—I think the charges for rails were $10 per hundred feet per month 

rental. I think it is—I am speaking only from memory. 

Q.—Those rails would be these light rails used for the low cars? A.—24-30-lb. rails. 
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Q.—What is the cost of them? A.—The actual cost? ~— - zo 
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Q.—How much would the rails cost per 100 feet; what would be the original cost, brand- 
new? A.—Well, that depends on the price of steel; I could not say offhand. 

Q.—Take the average price of steel during the time of construction. A.—At 30 lb., I would 
say it was worth about $30 a ton at that time; it is 100 feet you want? 

Q.—I want to see what.the price is for the same quantity that $10 a month was paid for? 
A—That is what I am figuring. 

Mr. Maclean: That would not include the cost of getting those rails on the ground? A.—No, 
it would not. . 

Mr. Taylor: Would you give me the cost of them for 100 feet; I understood you to say 


from the accounts. 
Q—What was the cost of those rails only, per 100 feet? 
Mr. Pooley: Where at, that is one factor. 
Mr. Taylor: Where he says that the $10 a month was charged. 
; Mr. Pooley: What would be the actual cost to the contractor at that particular point, do 
~ you mean? eek : 
: Mr. Taylor: Exactly. I just want the cost of the rails at this point, in a rough way, per 
_ 100 feet. A.—Well, there is long transportation from Fort George, about eighty miles, and 
steamer charges, and freight-haul; twelve miles freight-haul. 
Q.—Can you figure what it amounts to? A.—Of course, I have no idea of the river freight, 
se which covers haulage costs, but I believe 144 cents a pound is charged on that class of material 
on the steamer, and the cost of hauling from the river up to the camps up to an average point 
of the line of work in addition. 
Q.—You have got that in the specifications as $1 per ton per mile. A.—Not on the 
~ ground— 
: * Q.—wWell, figure it on $1 per ton. A—That is, of course, an enormous amount to get; you 
want the average. 
Q.—I mean for the whole cost of it at the point of operation. A.—15 a hundred feet; that 
a is about what it would cost. 
4 ea ora fGO" peel) SLA — Yes: 
= Q.—For what, for each 100 feet? A.—For the rails. 
; Q@—You say that that is the cost of the rails on the ground, where they were on the ground, 
= per 100 feet, and they were charging $10 a month rental per 100 feet? 
3g Mr. Maclean: Haven’t you been figuring on the transportation from Fort George? A.—That 
is all I have been figuring in that estimate. : 
: Q.—How do they (the rails) get to Fort George? A.—I cannot tell you. 
‘ “Mr. Pooley: Do I understand you to say that the value of the rails is $15, or the freight? 
= -:—Phat “is the freight, $15. The value of the rails I make $35 at Fort George, which would 
-mInake $45 per 100 feet on the ground. 
_ Mr. Taylor: And $10 a mouth rental was charged? A.—That is only if you can buy rails 
at such prices at Fort George. (Referring to Mr. Pooley’s question, and the total cost.) 
Q.—It might go to $50, exactly. A.—That is the sole charge against the stationmen, $10 a 
month. 
2 The Chairman: How long do those rails last? A.—Oh, a great many years; probably these 
came from the Grand Trunk Pacific to the P.G.E.R. 
Mr. Taylor: They had been in use before, and they were very much second class, weren't 
they? A.—I believe they were second-hand. 
¥ Q.—What do stationmen as a rule use when they have any plant? A.—He would want cars. 
~ Q.—What kind of cars? A.—Dump-ears. é 
Q.—Were they able to build the cars on the work, or did they brine the cars in? A.—The 
- ironwork was brought on to the ground. 
. Q.—And the rest of the car? A.—The stationmen built their own cars with the timber. 
—And with the ironwork? A.—Yes. 
And what was charged to them for the cars, per month, or per week, or per anything? 
\.—Speaking from memory, I think the cars were $10 per month each. 
~ Q—Do you know what the ironwork in one of those cars is worth on the job? A.—No, I 
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that $10 per month was charged for rental? A.—TI believe that is the figure; that can be checked 
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Q.—Approximately? A.—I could not speak even approximately. ; 
Q.—And that ironwork would last how long; that means the truck- wheels? A.—That can 


Fe be estimated in the proper way by depreciating the value of it, giving it a life of seven years, 
e and depreciating it at the proper rate. 

Q.—What would you say would be the life of these iron trucks? A.—In construction-work, 
: I should say it could be figured as good for two or three jobs. 


Q.—Do you mean on railway-construction jobs? A.—Yes, the work on the G.T.P. or on the 
a, P.G.E.R. é . 
Q.—Exactly, good for two or three railways? A.—Yes, good for that. 
Ome aa to the goods and provisions supplied to the stationmen, how did that work out in 
your experience ; ike butter, for instance? A—I cannot remember the prices now exactly; I. 
could not give it to you. 
(Q.—Cannot you remember any one of them—say butter; that is an easy one to remember. 
A.—No, cannot remember it. : 
Mr. Hanes: What was the charge per day for horses? A.—That is pretty difficult for me 
to remember these things, you know; they are ancient history; but I believe it is $2 a day. 
2.50, were they? A.—I don’t know; the accounts will show; the 
Papa canst aceon will give you all those details. é 
Mr. Taylor: I was going now to the question of bridges; you had something to do with the 
: bridges, so some person said. A.—Yes. 
Q.—You were on the bridges north of Clinton? A.—Yes. 
Q.—As well as on this side of Clinton? A.—I was on construction-work north of Clinton. 
Q.—Were commercial lengths paid for the timber used north of Clinton? A.—No; paid 
everything net. 
Q.—Under whose instructions, if any? A.—That was paid net. 
Q.—Have you checked up to find out whether those went into the estimates on a net — 
measurement and not on a commercial measurement, and passed finally to the Government? 
A.—1I checked that up; went through every estimate. 
Q.—What do you mean, going through “ net’? A.—The actual net lengths of the timber as _ 
left in the structure. ; 
Q.—Did you make any extra allowances with P. Welch in respect of it; you say that was 
finally charged to the Government? A.—No extra allowances; the net measurement was given 
to the general contractor. ~ 
Q.—You had a great many bridges to handle in your work, did you? A.—Yes; the bridges 
took a quantity of 256,000 timber. i : yy 
Q.—Have you found out whether, as to those bridges, P. Welch has been allowed in the ~ r 
charges to‘the Government anything in addition? A.—Yes; I can swear he has not. ; 3 “a 
Q.--Do you remember when you made your estimate north of Clinton first as to bridges? 
A.—I believe the first bridge I estimated in August. Z 
Q—What year? A.—1916. 3 
Q.—Then that would get into the September estimate; it might or might not get into the : 
September estimate? A.—Yes; it may get into the August or September estimate. _ ¥ 
Q—We have had that September one. I am ae from memory ; I think it is Exhibit 41-58 
_ Witness: 42 is September, 1916. - ‘ ; 
Mr. Taylor: It must be 41, because there are only 41 estimates. A—The number of the 
estimate is 41? : es 
Mr. Tate: There are six more. , : 
Mr. Taylor: Did you allow for the false-work for Howe trusses or not? A.—Yes; do you 4 
know the false-work for Howe trusses? : a! 
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7 Q.—None was allowed for the trestles? A.—None for the trestles. 9 
2 Mr. Hanes: You referred to the classifications; these were made to meet these bills of ‘the 
sub-contractors? A.—Yes. | (od 

Q.—Would that increase include the hard-pan, and loose rock, and solid rock in some -cases? - 3 
A.—Yes, in some cases. Certain contractors would be raised to solid rock, and others to certai n 
a material, another class of material,-hard-pan and rock. a 
Q.—In some cases where it was raised to solid rock, would a certain percentage of that 


remain on the sub-contractor’s estimate and go through the Company’s estimates? A—It. 
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Es reduced to the sub-contractor afterwards; to bring it down to a limit of profit which was 
arranged.» 

‘ -Q—What did it cost ordinarily to take out this hard-pan; could you tell us from memory ; 
; you were referring to some cases just now? A.—The only way to get that statement is to have 
Z the total of the cost of the work done by the stationmen, and abstracting it from the settlement 
g sheets. 

3 Q.— After these increases of classification had been made to the sub-contractor, and, as you 
-stated, in some cases they were cut down. 

Mr. Maclean: To the stationmen. 

Mr. Hanes: Increased to the stationmen, and then cut down? A.—To the sub-contractor. 

Q.—To the sub-contractor; would there still be in some cases a percentage of solid rock 
remaining on the estimates which would go through the sub-contractors’ accounts and through 
Mr. P. Welch’s accounts? A.—-Yes, that is so. 

Q.—About what percentage? A.—I could not tell you without going into those estimates. 
Bes I remember we reduced the classification very considerably to the sub-contractor, and after I 
left my residency I believe it was further reduced by Mr. Stoner; but the final estimates will 
be the best way of showing that, whatever appears in the final estimates. 

a. Mr. Pooley: You told us that you had been connected with the Canadian Northern; is that 
the only other line in Canada that you have worked for? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—Do you know if that system is adopted here? A.—Yes, the same system. 
: Mr. Maclean: With regard to these bridges, have you ever estimated bridge-timber accord- 
3 ie ing to commercial lengths instead of what was actually in this structure? A.—No, I never have; 
the Old Country practice is to pay for it by the net cubic foot in the structure. 
Se Q.—You have had considerable experience in the Old Country, have you? A.—A matter of 
about seventeen years. 
Mr. Taylor: With regard to excavation in foundation? A.—Yes? 
Q.—wWill you just state what your practice was with regard to that matter? A.—Grading 
classification. 
Q.—To whom? A.—To the stationmen and the sub-contractor. It was sent in through the 
estimates and classified as earth, hard-pan, loose rock, and solid rock. 
Q.—That is the material that we find now is paid for at $3 a yard to Mr. Welch? A.—Well, 
I cannot speak as to that at all. 
Q.— Then we will make it more specific; are you referring to the foundations of cribs hold- 
ing embankments? A.—Bridge-pits, I am speaking of them. 
Q.—Just bridge-pits? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That was $3 per cubic yard; those were put in by you at the grading price? A.—At 
the grading classification. 
- Q—Speaking now of crib foundations in embankments, not for the diversion of streams, dry 
_ erib foundations; how did you classify those in making your reports? A.—I have not any crib 
_ foundations at all. 

Q.—I take it, as to the bridge foundations, that you have nothing to do with them; they 
were subsequently put in at $3 a yard. Of course, that is the proper price to Mr. Welch. Had 
you any instructions to follow grade classifications? A—Well, the first estimate I made out I 
classified according to that grading classification. 

Q.—You did that right from the very start? A.—Yes. 

Xs, Q.—Did any person give you any instructions in the matter? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you suggest that bridge-pits should be paid for on grading classifications or at $3 
» a yard? A.—No, I do not suggest that at all; but in order to get my information, I looked up 
r the specifications, as to how this thing should be classified. 

Q—As I read these specifications, they are quite distinct that bridge foundations and 
~ eulverts have to be classified as $3 a yard; that is the track-ballasting price; you were dealing 
. with the specification and I am dealing with the prices, we may be a little mixed there. A.—I 
think so, possibly. 

—s « Q.—No, it was the general specification I was dealing with. It says, excavation in founda- 
tion, no coffer-dams, $3 a yard; that is in Welch’s prices? A.—That would not be in our 
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specification at all. 
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got out some piles. 
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Q.—You are going directly by the printed. specification? A—My interpretation of the 
specifications. 
Q.—Now, just take Exhibit 6—I think you are right about that, it would be Exhibit 6 or 
98. This is 98, the same as 6. That is the grading there? A.—Just one moment. I want to 
get at one of the culverts to see where it comes in. 
Q.—The next here is foundation. A.—That is the classification of the culverts, you see. 
Q.—You are referring now to Exhibit 6, or Exhibit 98, or both of them? They are both 
the same. Paragraph 39: ‘ Excavations in foundations. Under this heading will be included 
all material excavated from foundation-pits for truss bridges, frame trestle bridges, culverts, “ 
excavations for foundations of cribs used for the protection of embankments from streams, or a 
for changing or deflecting the channels of streams.” And you thought in reading that that you ~ 
should classify it under the grading classification? A.—Yes, according to the specification; I 
classified it accordingly. ; 
Q.—There is no dispute over the price that shall be paid for that—#3 a yard. I am passing - 
from that subject now, and I want you to speak of ties. Had you anything to do with the men ~ 1 
who supplied the ties? A.—Yes; we had yarious tie-makers on our work and sub-contractors. 
Q.—Had you anything to do with the men who supplied the piles? A.—Yes; and we also 2 : 


Q.—Will you tell me what the piles cost on an average, as a rule, on your residencies? = 
A.—25 cents. iy 
Q.—I mean what it would cost to the man who made the ties—the tie-makers? A.—Well, — 
at 25 cents they are making very good wages; they would make $4 or $5 a day, practically. © 
The Chairman: Is that detivered at the right-of-way? A.—Yes; that is delivered alongside . 
the right-of-way. zi 
Mr. Taylor: And Welch’s price is 50 cents and that is delivered alongside the right-of-way. 
Through this country that required the roads, and the piles, were they delivered along the 
right-of-way for that price? A.—Yes. = : : 
Q.—Delivered where required? Were they delivered where required? A—Yes, delivered 3 x 
where required. : - ag 
Q—And what was the price that was paid per lineal foot for piles on an average? 
A.—Well, I think the sub-contractor paid as much as 9 cents in one ease. 
Q.—As much as 9 cents. And the price to Mr. Welch was 35 cents for the piles and 35 cents — 
for the driving; that is 70 cents altogether. And you paid as much as 9 cents and as little as - 
what? A—As 4. > 
Q—From 4 to 9 cents per lineal foot, delivered where required by the tie-maker? A— | 
Delivered on the right-of-way, not necessarily where required. Some piles that I am referring 
to had to be transported twenty miles distance after the Breet was laid. 
Q.—That was by train? A.—Yes. : “ia 
Q.—Were there any piles on your residency that were actually used and delivered on the 
site, where used, for the price that you have named? A.—Oh, yes, quite a big number at those -% 
figures. 
Q.—And deliv ered’ at what price—from 4 to 9 cents, would you say? A.—yYes, I should fe 
imagine that would cover it. . oes 
Q.—Per lineal foot. And the price to Mr. Welch was 35 cents. Had you anything to aa BL 
with the culling of ties? A.—Yes. ; 
Q.— What were your instructions as to culling ties? A.—Oh, we classed the No. 1 as a 
7-inch face and 7-inch thickness; and No. 2 as a 6-inch face and 6-inch oping and anything else 
than that was a cull. 
Q.—What would be a 7-inch face with a 6-inch depth? A.—That would be No. 1. It would 
be a matter of discretion as to whether you would call it No. 1 or No. 2, just depending on- what — 
kind of a tie it was. : - a 
Q.—But anything else was culls? A.—Yes. 5 : a 
Q.— What was the reason for culling the ties? A.—Oh, there would be various reasons. 
Making it too small would be the chief reagon. ew 
Q.—Well, what was the idea—to have it drawn off and moved off the right-of-way? 
Mr. Maclean: “ Unless purchased by blank.” 
Mr. Taylor: What purpose was it there for? A.—For the purpose of rejecting them. | 


os Mr. Taylor: That is all Mr. Tate wants read, and I do not see that the balance has any- 

=— thine to do with. it. >: F : 

- The Secretary: Who produces that—the Department of Railways? Ee 
Mr. Taylor: The Department of Railways. It is the first letter on the file and is dated 

March 5th, 1917. This is all, as far as I am concerned, with this witness. 

; (Letter marked “ Exhibit 150.”) vs 
Mr. Maclean: Mr. Grabble, Mr. Callaghan has put in here a statement which I think was 

prepared or looked over by you? 


i Mr. Pooley: What exhibit number? Rha 
z= Mr. Maclean: I have forgotten the exhibit number; it is in and marked. ce, 
as Mr. Pooley: It ought to have a mark on the back of it. if 

Witness: This is the first time I have seen this. = 


Mr. Maclean: Is it? A.—Yes. <- 
Mr. Pooley: What is the mark on the back of it? A.—TI don’t know. % 
Mr. Maclean: Well, my instructions are wrong, apparently. 2 
Mr. Taylor: Isn’t there a copy of it filed. Those were Mr. Callaghan’s instructions you y 
refer to? 
a Mr. Maclean: Yes, as to the offsets that might possibly be made. 
ig Mr. Taylor: That is filed. 2 
3 A Mr. Maclean: Well, I thought Mr. Grabble knew something about it, but he doesn't. % 
2 Mr. Taylor: That is all, Mr. Grabble, thank you. 
= (Witness aside.) — 
ee ; Witittam Ret Cronperry Howarson, witness, being called and sworn herein as a witness 
on behalf of the Department of Railways, testifies as follows :— 
= Questioned by Mr. S. S. Taylor, K.C. 
< Q.—Mr. Howatson, what is your full name? A.—William Reid Cronberry Howatson. 
Q.—That is the interpretation of it? A.—Yes. I got this slip out so that it would be con- 
venient to give the stenographer. 
- Q.—How long were you in the employ of the Pacific Great Eastern? A.—From December 
7th, 1912- 
‘ Q.—I beg your pardon? A.—From December 2nd, 1912, to December 7th, 1916. 
+ +. Q—And you were in whose office? A.—The chief engineer’s. 
ee Q.—As chief derk? A.—Yes. 
; Q.—You were all the time in that Vancouver office? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What were your duties in that office? A.—I had general charge of the office, excepting 
ss the ~more technical part of the work, which was left to the assistant engineer, Mr. Stewart. 
= : Q.—Have you had any engineering experience yourself? A.—No, nothing, except what I 
have gained in a general way. I have had general charge of the work, and, as a matter of fact, 
I did serve a few years of apprenticeship in marine engineering, but I don’t know very much 


about it. 
Q.—You had to compile what documents in that office, if any? A.—I had to compile prac- 


a ; tically all the documents that have been compiled, I think. 
mg Q.—Did you make up all these estimates? week was making up all the estimates, yes, 
-——s excepting the bills of material and such-like, which would be made up by the assistant engineer. 
oe Q.—And as far as checking was concerned, you had to do the checking? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What staff did they have in that office on an average? A.—Well, it varied a great deal. 
I think the most I had in my office was seven men, but at one time we had about twenty 
a draughtsmen. 
_ Q.—Will you state what knowledge you have of the Government. supervision, if any, of 
the Pacific Great Eastern work whilst you were connected with the railway in those years? 
; A.—I think there was practically no Government supervision whatever. 
i Q.—Practically none. Was there ever at any time any Government inspection of the data 
in your office? A.—No, none, except the copies of cross-sections and summaries which we would 
send to the Government, and which would be cheeked up there to a certain extent, and they 
wrote us occasionally about different things. 
~—  Q—Would the Government check up the copies which you sent from your office? A.—Well, 
we would send them copies of our cross-sections and summaries of our monthly estimates. 
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Q.—Where would they go to for information to do the checking? A.—Well, this would be 
oP sent to Mr. Gamble. = 
a Q.—That is, you would send copies of the cross-sections to Mr. Gamble? A—Yes; and 
each month we would send a summary of the estimates to Mr. Thomas, and we would send our 
office copies of the details to him, and Mr. Thomas would check up those with the summaries 
that we had in our office, and then he would return us these details for our own files. We 
sent out two copies of the summaries. Mr. Gamble got one of the summaries, and in the case 
of there being extra work bills, we would send out two copies of the extra work bills together 
"bt with the summaries. Mr. Gamble would get. these, and then after a while Mr. Gamble advised 
of me that he did not require to have the biils himself, so we simply supplied him with the 

summaries alone. 
\ Q.—The extra work bilis would be rendered to you by whom? A.—By P. Welch. 

Q.—Dealing with that feature, were those extra work bills which came from P. Welch, 

work )bills with the details of the general items there contained? A.—In some cases only. 

Q.—In some cases only they would be accompanied by details; is that what you mean? A.— 


Yes. 
Q.—To what proportionate extent did you have details and in what respect not? A.—Well, 
we had details in regard to the general work in the field, or of small bills, and things of that 
nature, up to a few hundred dollars; but when we would come to the larger bills on the North 
Shore we did not get the details. For instance, there were a lot of extra bills covering build- 
ings, fuel-stations, and those items, which were put through in bulk with no details. : 

: ~ Q.—What class of buildings would those be that were put through in bulk with no details? 
A.—The North Vancouver station and fuel-houses, and such-like. ; 
Q.—Could you put your hand on that North Vancouver station-work account? A.—I think 
3 it is July, 1916. JI am not certain of that, but I think itis July, 1916, estimate. 


Ht 

© Q.—The July, 1916, estimate? A.—Yes. 

a Q.—I just want to use that as an illustration of what you meant by the work bill, and 
te what is put in without details. There are many of them, but one of those will be sufficient? 


not be July. Those are the details here. 
Q.—Is that one of the bills here? A.—This is building North Vancouver station-house. 
Q.—Just read the bill in detail into the notes? A.—‘‘ Vancouver, B.C., January 28th. 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, Engineering Department, to P. Welch, debtor, Holly- 

burn Office. Yen - 
“Building North Vancouver Station and Addition to Platform. 


: a A.—No, it is not July, either. I see it is July, beginning with section 3, so that date could 
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rs Q.—Now, it is that labour account wae you mean, which you did not have particulars of? a 
ae A.—Yes. 
3 Q.—Now, how could you possibly check up to know if you were getting the ‘correct senees 
is from these people with just these meagre details? A.—Well, we could not unless we examine 


P. Welch’s books. We had certain details of material, but they were not complete bys any 
means, and we did not have the prices, of course. 
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Q.—Now, did you have any way of finding out from that what profit P. Welch was making; 
whether it was 15 per cent. less or more outside of labour? A—No, none whatever, except as 
a matter of judgment—if you took the trouble to find out. 

Mr. Maclean: Except as a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Taylor: I want you to deal now fully with the system followed as to classifications ? 
A.—In which particular? The foundations, you mean? 

Q.—Everything.. Take the whole subject-matter? A.—Well, with regard to excavations in 
foundations, I have listened to the evidence on that, of course; and it is evident that Mr. 
Callaghan has made some mistake, or he has forgotten the circumstances of the excavation on 
section No. 3 particularly. I remember distinctly I took up the matter of those foundations 
with him on more than ore occasion, and I remember at one time remarking to him that it was 
surprising Mr. Gamble had not made some mention of these crib foundations. I myself turned 
up the profiles and found what that classification was. There was no excavation there. And 
when it came to one month—I just forget what month it was; but the amount was fairly 
large, and Mr. Merriam was over iu the office at that time—there was some reason he was there 
—or he came there for that purpose—I don’t remember which; but Mr. Callaghan instructed 
Mr. Merriam to put that foundation back from the foundation into classification. 

Q.—Do you remember what that one was? A.—No, I don’t remember. It was in 1914 
some time, and Mr. Merriam stayed there and he classified that, and put it back into reclassifica- 
tion as earth and solid rock. 3 

Q.—How long did it take him to do it?) A.—I think he was there in the office one or two 
days, but whether he had any other business in hand or not I don’t know. He was there for a 
couple of days, and I remember distinctly my clerk, who was doing the figure on that (Mr. 
Thomas), was held up from his work on account on Mr. Merriam. He was unable to get his 
work done in order to allow Mr. Merriam to do this work, and when Mr. Merriam got that done 
I took it into the chief engineer, and he asked me what the difference was, and I told him it 
was either $70,000 or $100,000 that it came to for the whole thing. 

Mr. Maclean: How much? A.-—$7 0,000 or $100,000, And he made the remark that Martin 
Welch 

Q.—Who made it? A.—Mr. Callaghan did. 

Q.—What was the remark? A.—Well, I don’t think he had very much respect for Martin 
Welch, and he made the remark that he would be sore at being cut down in this way—being 


-eut down from the classific: ation; and I made the remark at the time to him that he would not 


care, because he would get his classification, anyway. The man who would care would be P. 
Welch. He was gétting $3 a yard, and Mr. Callaghan put that yardage back in the foundation 
estimates, and I think the estimates will show where they were taken out and put Lack in that 


month. : 
Q.—What do you mean by being taken out and put back again? It came from Merriam in 


the first place, didn’t it? A.—As foundations. 


Q. gross yards? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Which would mean that Mr. Merriam would be classitied at $8 a yard? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And Mr. Callaghan told you to divide it into what? A.—To put it back into classifica- 


tion. 
Q.—That is, so much earth, and so much loose rock, and so much solid rock? A.—Yes. 


Y Q.—And you got Mr. Merriam down there for that purpose? A.—Well, I dont say he was 
there for that purpose, but he was there at the time or happened to come in just then. 
Q.—Now, I don’t catch every thing you say. You don’t speak plainly, and you seem to 
get in there between Mv. Maclean, and Mr. Maclean’s head comes in between you and me, so I 
don’t catch everything you say. Just repeat what you were saying. A—WwWell, Mr. Merriam was 


there, anyway. 
Q—And he changed it into so much earth, so much loose rock, and so much solid rock? 


As—Yes. 
Q.— And then you had a conyers sation with Mr. Callaghan about it? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And your talk about Mar tin Welch and P. Welch took place then? A.—Yes. 

Q.—With what result? A.—It was ordered by Mr. Callaghan to put it back again. 
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“show by checking up the estimates just how it turned out, and this is not a five minutes’ work ~ 
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Q.—At $3 a yard? A.—yYes; and I think the sheets were actually changed. It would 
show when the classification was scratched out and put back again; I know it was rubbed out 
two or three times. 5 

Q.—That is the one that Mr. Callaghan is talking of when he spoke about these sheets 
being rubbed out and changed? "A-—-Yes. We had two sets of those in the field—one was 
retained in our office, and one was sent up to Mr. P. Welch. We would in all probability Keep 
the best copy for ourselves and give P. Welch the one most damaged. 

Q.—Those two sheets would ke the sheets for culverts and bridges, and the other would be 
the grading? A.—Well, some might be shown on the grading too; I don’t know. Some of 
the resident engineers put it on grading sheets, and some put it on the bridging sheets, and 
we corrected it several times. 

().—And do you say that those sheets ought to show the rubbing-out that was done? A— 
Yes. P. Welch had one set and we had another set, and if we only altered one set in the first 
place, we would probably keep the best set in our office and give P. Welch the damaged one. 

Q—So in that case he would have the one with the rubbing on? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In all probability; but you don’t know definitely about that? A.—No. 

Mr. Maclean: Is it here? You had better look it up. A.—Well, I will look it up if you 
like. = 

Mr. Taylor: You will make a memo. of that? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long would it take you to look it up? A.—Well, I would have to look back into 
the April, 1914, estimate and the December estimate. ; 

Q.—I want to speak further as to the classifications? A.—There was a reclassification 
made in our office of which I was aware. Mr. P. Welch’s office sent us up each month for a 
considerable period, anyway; he sent us up some memorandum showing the standing of sub- 
contractors, and T got them occasionally myself from Mr. Brown, the accountant. In most 

ases they simply gaye the figures—that Byrnes, Jordan & Welch would be $5,000 in the hole, 
and we would reclassify that in the office to meet those conditions. Mr. Callaghan would tell 
me to get that reclassified, and tell me to change the quantities to meet that condition. 

Q.—In the Vancouver office? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—You would get a statement of the financial standing of some sub-contractor? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Showing whether he was ahead of the game or behind the game? <A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, if he was ahead of the game, would you ever reduce him? A.—Yes, he was 
reduced. I remember one month—I don’t know how the whole thing came out, but there were 
some notes I had of it, and it showed for that month that there was a $37, 500 reduction. 

Q.—Of whom? A.—P. Welch in favour of the Company; and over the whole period, of 
course, I don’t know what he would come out at. I think for six or eight months in the office 
that reclassification went on, but I don’t know the result of it; but that was the method adopted.. 

Q.—And that would mean, of course, changing the yardage that came in from the fieldmen? 
A.—Oh, yes; we got the sheets in from the fieldmen, and those sheets would also show those 
changes. There was quite a bunch changed. | 

Mr. Maclean: Well, that was against Mr. P. Welch, you say? A.—It was that particular 
month; but, of course, this work went on for a period of six or eight months, and it would 


by any means. ‘ : 
. Mr. Taylor: But you remember one month it had the effect of reducing P. Welch's elassifica- 
one ah out $37,000? A.—Yes; either $37,0C0 or $47,000. ‘ 
(.—But you are not prepared to say what the result of the whole system waa? _ A.—NOoO. 
There were other months when it went up just as mueh, but I don’t know what the final result 
was. It might be more or less, but I think that could be checked up to find out ae the final | 
result was. 
().—We are dealing with the system now. What was the reason ven by Mr. Callaghan, if 
any, for making the actual changes of Classifications to arbitrary ones such as you have 
described? A.—Te did not discuss it with me particularly. ; 
(.—You would get your instructions to do it, but did you get any reason for your instruc-— 
tions? A—No. The reason was there was a memorandum sent out from P. Welch to get it 
adjusted according to that. 5 - 
Q.—That was a memorandum of the financial standing of the sub-contractors? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—And how generally was that system employed in respect of the sub-contractors? 
A.—Oh, -it was employed all the way from Fort George south—well, on the Fort George 
Division; that is Fort George, south of Mile 132, Residencies 1 to 20. Fort George south it was 
employed altogether there—at least, to a large extent; and also from Lillooet to Clinton. In 
fact, from Lillooet north also I think there was the same method, but I would not swear to that; 
but I think there was some there near Clinton. 

Q.—Now, do you know whether the sub-contractors or stationmen who were affected by 

these methods ‘were ever consulted as to these changes? A.—No, they were not. 

a Q.—The usual clause in the contract is that the sub-contractor agrees to accept the quanti- 

q ties fixed’ by the arbitrator, who is the chief engineer. He occupies the position of an umpire 

or judge. Now, do you say that the sub-contractors and stationmen to your knowledge were 

4 never consulted? A.—No, they were not. 

3 ae Q.—By this judge? A.—No. I have made a mistake in that; there was one item I did 

a know of. I should have remembered it. It was a letter from Griffin & Co. which came into 

the office, and it showed that he had discussed it with Mr. Callaghan and Mr. Stewart. 
Q—What Griffin? A.—A. E. Griffin. He had a second contract south from Fort George. 

E Q.—Where is that letter? What is the date of it? A—QOh, i don’t know. 

= Q.—About when? A.—Oh, I think it would be—well, somewhere around about the fall of 

~ 1914 or the beginning of 1915, although TI really don’t know exactly. 

Q.—That would be a letter from Griffin to Callaghan? A.—Well, no. Griftin was writing 
to his sub-contractors. He had subs—four of them—and he sent a copy of the letter to 
Mr. Callaghan to our office. 

Q.—I would like to have that letter produced? A.—He said that he would talk the maiter 


~ and he said if Griffin’s subs would give a raise of price—— 
Mr. Maclean: To the stationmen? A.—He-said, if Griffin’s subs would raise it to the 
stationmen, he would stand for it, and it continued on to the effect that he expected them to 
- turn in a correct statement of the stationmen’s expenses. He guaranteed that to Mr. Stewart 
and Mr. Callaghan, and it was agreed, if they did that, he would arrange to take care of them 
at the completion of the work. 
a Mr. Taylor: I would like to have that letter produced and filed? Will you do that, 
a Mr. Callaghan? Now, will you proceed, Mr. Howatson, and tell us as to anything else that you 
know about respecting classification? A.—Well, that is all I know about classification. 
Q.—Do you know of any arrangements being made as to any sub-contractors being paid so 
that they would net a certain profit? A.—Oh, yes; I Heard it from several sources. It seemed 
— to be common knowledge. 
ee ~ Mr. Maclean: Surely that is going too far. 
oo Witness: I was told by P. Welch’s own accountant. Mr. Brown told me it himself, and 
also Mr. Stoner, that Griffin & Co. and Byrnes, Jordan & Welch were getting a set profit on the 
work. I think the figures mentioned were $31,000 in one case and $30,000 in another. 

Q.—They were to make a profit in any event? A.—Yes, on the final sub-contractors’ esti- 
mate furnished to P. Welch. There were only three sub-contractors who got the work; as I 
understand the case, the classification was arranged, anyway, to meet these cases, and therefore 
they could not make the sub-contractors’ and the stationmen’s work balance with the whole 
a thing, probably. 

a Q.—Now, as to the crib foundations, we have had that discussed in your presence by other 
witnesses. Do you agree with what has been said? A.—Well, I have just been saying, that 
with regard to the crib foundations, Mr. Merriam came to the office and it was changed there. 

: Q.—Now, what do you say about Mr. Callaghan knowing or not knowing about those erib 
foundations prior to Mr. Oliver having his interview in 1917 with Mr. Callaghan? A.—Well, I 
know, of course, that he knew of it, because he had discussed it with myself several iimes 
between this time that Mr. Merriam came in. 

Q—And then having got Mr. Merriam down there at that time, these were changed, T 
understand? A.—Yes; those are the same crib foundations that Mr. Merriam changed back. It 
never came through the Government, of course. It simply meant that Mr. Merriam made his 


"4 - change and put it back to what it was in the first place. 


over with Mr. Callaghan and Mr. Stewart with regard to giving the percentage of solid rock; - 
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Q—You had better try and give us the time that Mr. Merriam dia that, Weenies Aswan 
understand it, Mr. Callaghan took the position that he did not know about this erib foundation 
error? A.—Well, it was somewhere around the summer of 1914. 

Mr. Maclean: Of 1914? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, you have heard Mr. Anderson say here that Mr. Callaghan could not help 
but know of it, because of his looking at the estimates every month. Now, what have you to 

say about that? A.—Well, I could not say anything about that, because. on the grading founda- 
tion sheets it shows the crib foundations; but they might have been ‘“ wet foundations,” and he 
would not know about it unless he asked whether they were or not. But I might say, just 
before Mr. Merriam came down here—probably two months before that—he drew attention to 
the estimate running so high for this work, and I took it up w ith Mr. Callaghan. 

Q.—Now, what have you to say as to Mr. Callaghan knowing, or not knowing, any thing about — 
that extra 433,000—and it has also been spoken of as 503,000 which was allowed to P. Welch 
over what was allowed to Culliton. Bros. for bridge-timber. Culliton was paid by the thousand 
for their labour in putting it into the bridge, and Mr. Welch was paid for the labour and cost 
of material? A.—Well, he knew about that in the first place when he started. 

Mr. Maclean: I did not hear you. 

Witness: The first time I knew of it was when an estimate came in from Mr. Crysdale in 
connection with it. : 

Mr. Taylor: About what time was that? A.—I don’t know when it would be. It would 
be about the beginning of the bridge-work. 

The Chairman: Do you mean to say Mr. Callaghan knew of it? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: He knew he was paying for commercial lengths? A.—Yes. 

Q.—He took the position that he ought to be paid for that? 

Mr. Taylor: About what date is that? A.—It was about the fall of 1913, but I don’t. 
remember exactly. That was about three or four years ago, and when the first estimate came 
in from Mr. Crysdale it was sent in in duplicate. There was one from Mr. P. Welch and one> 
for Culliton, and they differed, because one was merchantable and the other wasn’t; and I 
asked Mr. Crysdale in the office, who was there when the estimate came, what that was for, and 
he said he had arranged with Mr. Callaghan to have that put in in that way; and I asked — 
Mr. Callaghan if that was right, that those were to be kept separate, and he said yes, and he 
put it through to the Government as an estimate of the whole length. 

Q.—Turning to the question of these extra work bills, had you any instructions from 
Mr. Callaghan as to whether or not you would accept P. Welch’s estimates without any investiga- 
tion? A.—Well, in the early part of the work, when we started getting force bills in, I suggested, 
I think,. then to Mr. Callaghan that with regard to the wages and the price of materials and 
such-like, I would write up to the field office and get a list of them from them showing what had 
actually been paid, and Mr. Callaghan told me that was not the thing to do. He said we should 
get them from P. Welch’s Vancouver office. We could get them in all cases from P. Welch, and 
would accept P. Welch’s prices as submitted; and the result was that from time to time we 

received letters, and we had about a dozen letters from the office there from P. Welch showing 
his own prices for labour and material and such-like, and especially the plant used; and we 
checked his bills with his own prices, and the check was merely to show that there were not 
any mathematical errors. : 

Q.—That was your only check? A.—We had no check as to-the cost of these things. 

Q.—And what was Mr. Callaghan’s ruling, if any, as to what your conduct was to be? 
A.—wWell, those were his instructions. 

Q.—In connection with this extra work that was being done on those buildings, ete., did you 
have any knowledge of any estimated prices being submitted by P. Welch before these arbitrary 
prices were fixed or agreed upon, such as we see now attached to Exhibit 3? A.—No, there 
were never any fixed as far as I know. 

Q.—How did those prices first come to your office? Did Mr. Callaghan have anything to do — 
with fixing or advising upon them? A.—No. Mr. White would very often discuss them with 
me, and ask what I thought was a reasonable price, and in every case I referred him to > 
Mr. Callaghan, as I had nothing to do with the settling of the prices. << 
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Q.—Do you know whether he went to see Mr. Callaghan or not? A.—No, he did not as a 
tule. He would say he would fix something up, and he wrote Mr. Tate letters of what he thought 

: the price should be put at, and then we would get the letter 
; Q.—Mr. Tate has said Mr. Callaghan fixed the prices, and Mr. Callaghan said Mr. Tate 
: fixed the prices with P. Welch. Now what do you say about it? A.—TI think Mr. Tate and 
Mr. White fixed them. , 

Q.—And you think Mr. Callaghan is right, then, in what he says? A.—Yes, certainly. 

Q.—Now I want you to speak as to the Capilano Bridge and its repairs and reconstruction, 
- including the original construction, and the reason why it was included in the 9th September, 
; 1916, estimate, and not included in prior estimates? A.—Well, I think it was included there so 
as to try and get it through in that one. 
z Q—I beg your pardon? A.—Well, I think it was included in that one—it was included in 
the estimate in order to get it through in that way, and instead of putting through an extra 
; work bill for all those fifteen times it was repaired it was put in as an estimate. Instead of 
- putting it in as force account it was put in as a new bridge, so as not to attract attention to it. 

Q.—Now, if it were put in an extra’ work account you would have to have had the bills 
for it? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In detail? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And it went through as what instead? A.—Just as a total sum estimate, as any bridge 
would go in. 

Q.—yYes. What was the reason for withholding that back during all the months that these 
different renewals and repairs were carried out in, do you know? A.—Well, I asked Mr. P. 
Welch’s office and Mr. Callaghan several times about getting that cleaned up, and I asked 
Mr. P. Welch to submit wills for that work, because sometimes P. Welch would repair it and I 
would not hear about it. J asked Mr. Callaghan several times to get it cleaned up, but there 
; was nothing done about it til’ this particular time when the estimate went through. We had 
ae no check on the amount particularly, because except in a few cases we had no man over there 
a to do the work, and we just had tc take P. Welch’s figures of what he gave us. 

Q.—Had any sums been put through showing the cost of the road? I mean the first cost 
of the road which included the actual maintenance and upkeep of the road being operated by 
P. Welch? A.—Well, there have been thousends of dollars put through for work performed on 
it after operation. ; 

! Q.—Was that construction-work as Mr. Maclean suggested? Was it performed after the 
A road was in operation by P. Welch under his contract with the Pacific Great Eastern, or was it 
: maintenance of originally constructed work? A.—Wel!, it was maintenancé. I would not say 
in regard to the slide country, or anything about the slides, because I have never been up in 
that country to see them. A large quantity of it was for slides, but I know in regard to the 
bridges there were some washouts. There were some washed out that were supposed to 
have been permanent work in the first place, but when those )ridges were washed out, I think 
they should have been charged up as maintenaneée. 

The Chairman: And you charged them up as original construction? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: It was charged up as original cost? A—yYes. Take, for instance, the Capilano 
Bridge. That is a glaring example, of course. 

The Chairman: Now, had this piece of road been declared completed at this time? A.—Yes, 
it was accepted by the Government, I think. 

ss Mr. Taylor: It was on the records. There was a certificate granted hy the Minister of 
Railways for the operation of the road. 

The Chairman: Well, once it was granted it would be law. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes; and those papers are on file if we want them. I will pass now to the 
question of ballasting and surfacing. You have heard that discussed as $61,000 at the time 
Mr. Tate took it up. We know all about the amendments and that kind of thing Now, have 

you anything to say in addition on that subject? A.—No. I took it up in the first place myself. 
I mentioned it to Mr. Callaghan, and he told me that I did not know what I was talking about; 
and I think one day when Mr. Thomas was in the office I mentioned it to him, and I think that 
is the reason he called attention to this letter that he wrote in the first place, but I am not sure 


of that. 
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- No. 1’s, 2’s, or culls? Did the chief engineer’s office require any such data being furnished them | 


Q.—We will pass now to the question of ties. What have you to say About the 1 use or ties EL 
culled and not paid for to the tie-maker being used upon the grade’ A.—Well, of course, I cannot — 
say anything definitely as to that. I have never been over it, and I don’ t know what ties have 
been put in actually. 

Q.—Just say what you do nee from your position as head clerk and as an employee in the 
office in Vancouver? A.—I know all ties estimated to the Company were paid for at 50 cents a 
tie irrespective of whether they were No. 1’s or No. 2’s. We paid for them at the flat rate of 
50 cents a tie. 

Q.—But you cannot say to what extent any culls have been used in the road? A.—No, 
except from hearsay. z 

Q.—Did you eall for or get any reports along that line from the engineers in the field? 
That would be a duty, I think, of a chief engineer? A.—Well, there are reports there from 
Mr. Crysdale on the ties, giving estimates from each tie contractor. 

The Chairman: Did Mr. Stoner put in his statement about those ties? 

Mr. Taylor: No, there is no information given to this Committee on that; and it is no good 
to the Committee the shape it is in. 

Witness: There ought to be statements put in. 

Mr. Stoner: I did not make it up myself. 

Mr. Taylor: What is that? 

Witness: There are statements, I am sure. 

Mr. Taylor: Have you any data from your men in the field showing ‘the culls that were’ 
used in the road-bed? For instance, you pay for ties each and every month, so you ought to 
know what kind of ties were put in the road-bed and how many, and ‘whether they would be 
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before paying for ties? A.—No; I think it was arranged with regard to that, but I cannot 
speak definitely, only from what I believe that there was some settlement come to. I believe it 
was arranged in this way: There was a certain percentage of culls, w hich I do not think were 
used in the first place, ang Mr. Callaghan and Mr. Crysdale arranged between themselves just 
what they would settle for; but I understood that all the ties were taken over and settled for, 
and that there were practically no ties not used and not accepted by the Company. is understood 
that practically all the ties on the line were taken oyer at 50 cents a tie. 
Mr. Maclean: Well, we have just had an example from the last witness w here that was 
not done. 
Witness: Well, I am only speaking from hearsay on that. 
Mr. Taylor: You have Mr. Callaghan’s own admission. 
Mr. Maclean: He just said there were some of those culls used. 
Mr. Taylor: It just shows the position I take. Speaking of Exhibit 74, the revised specifica- 
tions of the timber structures—they were revised on a certain date—I think it is December 1st, © 
1913, speaking from memory; we had just better check that up 
Mr. Maclean: Exhibit 74? q 
Mr. Taylor: They were revised December ist, 1913. Now you have those in mind? A.—Yes. __ 
Q.—You heard Mr. Callaghan say that they were never used, and never intended to be used, 
and were never intended to be issued to the main contractor, and it was an accident, and the 
letters sending them out to the engineers were an accident, and anything which had been given 
to P. Welch, the main contractor, was an accident, and Mr. Welch’s referring to them in his © 
letter was also an accident. Now, what have you to say as to those particular specifications 
being the official specifications of your office or not? A.—Well, I did not know that they were 
an accident until I heard Mr. Callaghan say so here. 
Q.—Were they in use in your head office? A.—Yes, they were always in use, as far asi 
was concerned. 
Q.— Were they followed or not in making up your estimates? A.— They were toa enn 
extent, yes. 
The Chairman: To a certain extent; w hat do you mean by that? J \.— Well, it am not ina 
position to say. I was not out building the bridge, and I did not know whether they were org 
not, you see. 
Mr. Taylor: I see they prohibit the payment of teaming, and still it was paid for; and Hee om 
prohibit the payment of false-work, and still it was paid for; and I see that they require that Te 
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; only Diiices shall be paid for according to the material that is in the bridge. and not so as to 
include this 433,000 which was extra timber paid to P. Welch. Now, those are the three things 
that we have contested in this investigation as to Exhibit 74. It prohibits the doing of those 
. three things, and they were done, or partially done, as to the timber, because we have heard 
~ Mr. Grabble say that he did follow the mandate of that specification; that is, the spirit of it 
3 rather, and he did not allow for this extra timber on the bridge north of Clinton. Those are 
_ _ the respects in which it was not followed. Now, do you know why it was not followed in those 
5 respects? A.—Do I? ~ 
Q.—Yes. A.—Well, I didn’t just get the question. 

Q.—Do you know why teaming was paid for when Exhibit 74 says it should not be paid for, 
; and why false-work was paid for when Exhibit 74 says it should not be? A.—The false-work 
_ ~ was paid for because Mr. Callaghan ordered it. - 

Q.—And do you know why it was paid for? A.—No—that teaming in the specifications—I 
never interpreted it to mean overhaul. I thought it meant the teaming around the structure. 
__ Q.—Now, what was the practice in paying for rails when they were overweight to P. Welch? 
A.—The specifications called for a limit of % of 1 per cent. of the calculated weight either 
way, and there was considerable overweight on delivery up to the time the work stopped, or 
until we opened in 1916 again, and there was considerable underweight from 1916 on. 
= Q.—Yes. A.—I took that up with Mr. Thomas and with Mr. White, and I think the letter 

had been filed with regard to it. And before I left the office, Mr. White—I think, just shortly 
; before, just a couple of weeks before that—said if I would maxe out a statement showing the 
actual amount it would be settled. He would give a credit for it, or get a credit for. it in our 
__ favour for whatever the difference was. Then when I left the office I mentioned it to Mr. 
Anderson as a maiter of course, as there were a few things to follow up in that way, and he 
- ._ was to take the matter up with P. Welch. He had agreed to make a refund. Then when I 
asked Mr. Anderson in conversation about it later if it was done, he told me Mr. Callaghan 
had instructed him not to bother with it, he had seen Mr. Welch himself. 
Q:—Mr. Anderson said that? A.—Yes. 
Q—And that is a correct statement? A.—Yes. 
_. Mr. Anderson: Yes, it is. 
a Mr. Taylor: And that it is correct that Mr. Callaghan did say that to you? 
; Mr. Anderson: Yes. 
; ~ Mr. Taylor: And how large an item would that be—the underweight? A.—TI don’t know. 
-— ‘It would be, I think, a few thousand dollars. I don’t know exactly. 

Q.—_Now as to the questions that were asked on the floor of the House by Mr. Fraser, 
MP.P., of Cariboo, in the last Legislature—not the present one—but of 1916; I read about 
: thirty- -two or thirty-three questions here that were asked on that occasion. Have you any 

re, knowledge of how those questions were answered or who answered them? A.—Mr. Gamble 
sent a list of those questions to Mr. Callaghan, over to our office, and Mr. Callaghan made out 
the reply, and answered all the questions, I think, in one paragraph. 

= O.—You have read that paragraph on page 118 of Exhibit 66, haven’t you? A. —Well, I 
. “saw it reported in the paper later on, and it was perfectly identical with our letter. 
-Q.—And you haye seen it as reported in this exhibit too? A.—Yes, I have noticed it 


Fan 


there. 

Q.—And you say those answers to those questions were prepared by Mr. Callaghan in your 
office, although it is put here as an answer of the Honourable Minister of Railways, then the 
Honourable Mr. Taylor? A.—Yes, that is practically embodied in Mr. Callaghan’s letter. I 
ae not read this over, as a matter of fact, as it is here, but I had read it over in the paper, and 


it is much the same. 
Q—But from recollection you think it is much the same? A.—Yes; I think the phrasing 


is identical in some cases. 
QI want you finally to tell us why you left the employ of Mr. Callaghan, the chief 
“engineer's office of the P.G.E. Railway. Just go into that in detail as fully as you like. A.— 
Well, the real start of it was a personal matter. I had some real-estate dealing with Mr. 


Callaghan, and there was a payment due by me to him. 
Mr. Maclean: What is that? A.—I had a real-estate deal on with Mr. Callaghan, and the 


pay ment \ was overdue, but I was trying to make the payment to him. 
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: Mr. Taylor: Where was this real-estate located? A.—Up in the Peace River country. | 
Q.—And where was it in regard to the proposed P.G.H.? -A.—At the Swan Lake townsite. 
© Q.—The terminus which was proposed for the Peace River country? A.—Yes. 

} : Q.—How many acres had you purchased from Mr. Callaghan there? A.—One section of 


G40 acres. 

Q.—And did you learn from Mr. Callaghan how he got this acreage at the terminus of the 
P.G.E. Railway? A.—Well, he had bought a considerable acreage there at this point, and he 
che recommended me to get it as a good investment, of course. 

Q.—Now, you had a payment coming due to him, and what happened? A.—It was not 
coming due, it was overdue. I paid $1,600 cash in the first place; I really. did not want the 
whole section at that time; I simply wanted to get title for the half-section; but he and Mr. | 
Cromie, who was in that office, said that could not be done, and said if I paid the $1,600 in 
the first place they would give me title 

Q.—Who is Mr. Cromie? A.—He was the chief clerk in Foley, Welch & Stewart’s office. 

Q.—All right, proceed.. A.—And I promised to make a payment about December 1st, I 
think it was. 

Q.—What year? A.—Last December. 

Q.—1916? A.—yYes. I was endeavouring at that time to put through another deal—or 
put through: some business of mine to raise the money, as I had promised to pay them $400 
on this, so I was putting through a deal to raise that money; and as a matter of fact, I had 
got $420 on this particular deal ; : 

Q.—What kind of a deal were you putting through—a sale or a mortgage? A.—A mortgage 
on some private property. 

Q.—yYes. To raise this money to pay Mr. Callaghan? A.—vYes. 

Q.—Go ahead. A.—And about December 1st Cromie started to push pretty hard for it, 

a and amongst other things he told me that Mr. Welch wanted it in a week’s time. He said that 
= he was awfully rushed on this P.G.H. It was reported at that time that the contract was let 
to P. Welch, and it was about the 3rd or 4th or 5th of the month, I think, when Mr. Callaghan 
asked me when I could pay him the actual money, and I told him I was making an arrange- 
ment for it, and practically had the money then; but I found out the reason afterwards why 
p I did not get it actually on time, because the man who was putting it up was in Portland, 
" and his agent here was not able to sign a cheque until he got back. Anyway, I gave Mr. 
: Callaghan a cheque a day ahead, and I promised to make the $400 payment on it; and I think : 2 
it was two days after that, or three, that I got the payment—it was the following day I gota 
payment of $200 from this party, and the following day I got a payment of $220, making up 
the $420 altogether. As a matter of fact I did all this through my lawyers in Vancouver,. 
ng and I told them at the time I wanted this immediately, because I had promised to make a pay- 


2a ment on a certain date, and I wanted it put through punctually, and they knew that I wanted ~ 
x this money to meet the payment due to Mr. Callaghan. T saw Mr. Callaghan on the 7th, I think 
a it was—it was the day that I left—and he accused me, amongst other things, of practically 
= everything, I guess, that could be put in a book, that I could be charged with—of not taking care 
ia of the work; and I asked him if the real reason why I was being let out was because I had given _ 
# him this cheque which had not been met, and he said no, that was not it; but he said that the 


, real reason was because I had not looked after his work properly and had practically built the 
ae ’- line myself on my own authority. That is the way he put it. . 7" 
Q.—Had he ever complained to you of your work before this? A— Well, for a long time, — 
1 think it was a continual complaint to everybody. tpt 
Q.—To every person? A.—Of every person connected with the work. a 
Q.—Had he complained of your work more than that of any other of the staff? A—I don’t © 
think so, no. j a 
Q.—Is that a full statement as far as you know? A.—Why, it is not full by any means; 
I guess you could fill two or three pages with it if you went into details, but that nearly covers — 
it. I was speaking to Mr. Davis, and he said Mr. Welch did not want to bring in his personal — 
affairs, and I have personal affairs I don’t want to bring into this. ; ee 
Q.—You have admitted that you were discharged, anyway; that is all, thank you. Now, ft 
2 thought we could finish up the whole investigation if you go on now, Mr. Maclean, with this — 
witness. I think that Mr. P. Welch and Mr. Gamble will finish up the investigation to-morrow- 
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Mr. Maclean: Well, Mr: Callaghan did complain of your work, didn’t he? A.—He com- 
plained of everybedy’s work. 
Q.—I am talking of your work? A.—Yes, he complained about it. 
-— Q.—In what respect did he complain of your work? A.—You mean at which time—on any 
oceasion ? ; : 
Q.—yYes. A.—Well, it was when I left the work that day that he complained. 
Q.—Yes; what did he say? A.—Oh, there were one or two things that he complained of. 
- He said that I had kept the estimates from him for over a period of five years and had never 
~ Jet him see them. ; 
Q.—The estimates? A.—yYes; and I had signed pay-rolls without authority, and he did not 
know what was being done; and I simply did it so that the men would not be kept waiting for 
their pay. 
Q.—You did sign his name pretty freely, didn’t you? A.—Yes. 
 Q.—Even in the matter of supplies you signed his name, didn’t you—just as an example of 
_. this? A—Just wait a minute. 
c Q.—For instance, here is a letter——- A.—Well, let me explain. 
1G Mr. Taylor: Let Mr. Maclean produce his letter, and then you can answer him, because he 
4 . may decide not to produce it. 
' Mr. Maclean: You signed orders for cigarettes and things like that; didn’t you sign his 
name to that? A.—Certainly. 
Q.—What were they for? A.—Well, they were personal goods that were bought for the 
men in the office. 'The men used to buy tobacco from the wholesale. 
Q.—Well, take, for instance—that is your signature (indicating document)? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: What is that for? 
Mr. Maclean: That is an order signed by John Callaghan for 500 cigarettes. Did you get 
those goods yourself ? : : 
Mr. Pooley: What date is it? 
Mr. Maclean: 2nd March, 1917. 
The Chairman: For cigarettes? 
Mr. Maclean: Yes. Did you get them? A.—TI think so. I think they came to the office. 
Q.— You got them, and I suppose smoked them? A.—No, I didn’t smoke them. 
Q.—What did you do with them? A.—Those were not for me; they were for Mr. Stewart. 
Q.—They were charged up to the Company, though? A.—They were in a kind of a way, yes. 
Q—In what kind of a way were they charged up? A.—Well, just a minute. I knew that 
 -was coming. I was informed of the fact that it was coming up. 
a Q.—Then you were well prepared for it. A.—Now, for a period of four or five years, when 
x any of the boys wanted tobacco in the office, I was in the habit, for a long time there, of giving 
: a monthly order to Kelly, Douglas & Company for the stuff, and we would get it at wholesale 
price, and it usually ran $20, $30, $40, or sometimes $50 a month. We did not always give 
orders, but latterly I gave the order, taking the responsibility on myself for it. AS a matter 
of fact, I could have asked Kelly-Douglas to send up a shipload of those cigarettes and they 
would have done it; but, as a matter of record, I gave orders for them, and I gave orders also 
for Mr. Callaghan’s personal goods himself. 
Q.— Well, you got those goods? 


Mr. Taylor: Just let him explain. 
Witness: There is a balance, I think, of $43 due them for those cigarettes. I found that out 


x after I left the work in December. As a matter of fact, those goods were not for myself; they 
were for other men in the office, but I was really responsible for them. Those men are at the 
- - front now, and it is hardly worth while mentioning any names, but I had forgotten all about 
rc this balance that was outstanding until after I left the office. Then I went down one day and 
asked Kelly-Douglas about it. I asked them how much they had in the books against any one 
for personal accounts in the office and for anything that is outstanding at all along that line. 
Mr. Maclean: I want you to tell me whether you got these. 

. Mr. Taylor: Let him explain—just let him finish. 

. a Witness: They got the goods in the first place, about $150; when I went down to Kelly- 
- Douglas’s they fixed the amount at $150, and then they found a lot of P. Welch’s stuff was in 
that—some of it which was got for P. Welch. The accountant or the book-keeper and myself 
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5 separated those accounts, and we got the moar finally AOWn 4 $49 or $43. ~ ‘That - was the 
; io balance, I think—yes, $438. He did not have the invoices there with him at that time. Wes 
 : simply took them out of his ledger, and I told him I was responsible for that stuff, and I vous 
Bs pay for it if he would send me a bill of it. He got up a statement of it, and apparently sent = 8 
Pe - those bills to Mr. Callaghan’s office. Mr. Callaghan got them in some way, I suppose, and he — 
d wrote a letter to Kelly, Douglas & Company. I heard indirectly that Kelly-Douglas had taken 
it up with him, and instead of sending me the bills direct they sent them to Mr. Callaghan’s 
* office; and when I heard that, I went down and saw Mr. McDonald and asked him for a copy . 
of those bills. I told him that this stuff was for the men who had left the service of the 
; Company, and that they were really responsible for it; but if he gave me the bills I would send 
- them on to the front to the boys who were responsible, and I would wait for six weeks until © 
I got replies, and if they did not pay up I would pay; and he said, “I think we might potlatch 
the whole thing”; and he said, ‘“ Go and see Mr. McWilliams about it.” ; ; 

Q.—He is in Kelly-Douglas’s employ? A.—Yes. So I saw Mr. McWilliams and he offered 4 
to give me all this file of bills. He said, “ You had better take it along with you.” He said, — “4 
“T will keep this on my desk until I hear from you.” et ate ae 

Q.—Well, these goods were obtained in January, 1916, weren’t they? A.—I don’t think so. — 7 

Q.—Well, was it before that—just look at the bill? A.—Oh, these were, yes. — san 

Mr. Taylor: These being what? 

Mr. Maclean: There is a lot of stuff in here, including these cigarettes. The cigarettes are © 
Mareh 2nd, 1916, and the other stuff is January 6th, 1916. These are bills, though, ordered 
before that. That is not what I was coming to. Well, what I want to know now is, have these 
been paid for? A.—These have, yes. But there is still a balance, I believe, of $42 standing 
there. eat aie 

Mr. Taylor: That is a misleading way you have put it, “These are only a part of a big — 
bunch of bills you have there.” ! 

Mr. Maclean: Yes, but they are included in that large bill. 

The Secretary: Are you going to put them in as an exhibit? 

Mr. Maclean: Yes, I am going to put them in as an exhibit. 

(Bills marked as “ Exhibit 151.) 

Mr. Maclean: We will put them all in. “ 

Mr. Taylor: That will mix in well with ties and bridge-timbers. 

Mr. Maclean: I suppose you are a smoker. Now, there is just another little matter—— 

Mr. Pooley: Just a minute; what is this exhibit? : 

The Secretary: Exhibit 151. Be, 

Mr. Pooley: Well, one is dated January 16th, 1915, and it has, among other things, consign- — 
ments of jams, pickles, pork and beans, and so forth; who were those goods supplied to? al 
A.—To Mr. Stewart. 5 
- Q.—He got them all, did he? A.—yYes. > 

Q.—What Mr. Stewart was that? A.—He was the works engineer there. 

Mr. Taylor: Is he related to Mr. J. W. Stewart? A.—No. 

Mr. Pooley: Did he get all the rest there—the tobacco? A.—Well, he got those eiarettona ox 

Q.—Nobody else smoked them at all? A.—Oh, I might have smoked a few of them on odd | 
occasions. 

Q.—But you never got any of the items contained on sheet 6—any of the Jams, for instance? 
A.—Well, I think there was a tin of tobacco that I got. : 

Q.—The 1-lb. tin of tobacco? A.—Yes, I got that. 

Mr. Taylor: What is the value of that? 

Mr. Pooley: There is no value on it. 

Witness: $1.50, I think. 

The Secretary: I think this is really a waste of time. 

Mr. Hall: Was it charged to the Company? 

Mr. Maclean: Charged to the Company. 

Mr. Hall: Was it debited to the men afterwards who received it? 

Witness: There was no charge made to the Company for it. As you will notice on thos 
orders, they run in consecutive order: All those orders run in A’s and they never went thro 
our books; any personal orders that were giy en were ordered under the “ A” number and ev 
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ae went through the Company's books at all. For instance, when Mr. Callaghan would buy boots 

they would go through the same way. es 

ae Mr. Taylor: The reason for that was so that they could get the wholesale price? A.—Yes. 3 

eee Mr. Taylor: As a matter of fact, the clerks in the wholesale houses get all their own goods - 

by putting it through in this way with the wholesale firms. ; * 

Witness: If I had wished, I could have got all my own things done in that way. 

My. Shatford: Well, I suppose the Company was responsible? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: Did they know who you were? A.—TI suppose so; I had been with them for 
five years. 

Q.—Well, that is very strange. . ae 

Mr. Hall: I beg your pardon, do you suggest these accounts were paid by the Company? a 

Mr. Maclean: They were charged to the Company. wa 

Mr. Hall: But they were not charged to the Company. Do you suggest that these amounts ; 
were paid by the Company? ws 

—-- Mr. Maclean: No. | 

2 ~ The Chairman: Well, why do you bring them here? Sg 

Mr. Maclean: Because the bills were sent to the Company, and it was only when Mr. ¥ 

Callaghan went down to Kelly-Douglas’s that they found out, as I understand it, that this 

witness here was not Mr. Callaghan. 

Witness: Oh, rubbish. Talk sense. Hasn’t Mr. McDonald rung me up on the phone for the 

last five years every week, and he knows who I am, all right. 

Mr. Maclean: I think it was Mr. McWilliams who said he thought you were Mr. Callaghan? 
A.—Well, I did not know Mr. McWilliams until Mr. McDonald introduced me to him. 4 
Q.—Well, Mr. McWilliams apparently thought you were Mr. Callaghan? A.—He offered to 

give me that whole file and bring it along with me, but I said, “ You had better keep your orders 

on it.” es 

= - Mr. Taylor: Get into hard-pan out of mud. 

4g Mr. Maclean: Well, if you are responsible for this, how is it now that they are holding the 

Company responsible? A.—They are not that I know of. 

Q.—I tell you they are. A.—The last time I saw them they stated everything was satis- 

: factory. As a matter of fact, Mr. Callaghan heard about this, and he just simply wanted to 

i: make a litlte capital out of it to discredit me, so he went down to Kelly-Douglas and got the bills. 

3s Mr. Hanes: I think, Mr. Chairman, you ought to increase the classification so that the 

fellows who ordered them would break even. 

ae Mr. Yorston: Yes, I think we can take up matters which are more important. 

te ‘fa Mr. Maclean: It is just a question of how he signed Mr. Callaghan’s name. 

Witness: Well, I signed for the things that he used personally as well. 

> Q.—And a great many of the letters we have here were signed by you—you signed Mr. 
Callaghan’s name to them? <A.—Yes. : 

Mr: Shatford: Did you have Mr. Callaghan’s instructions to sign his name to them? 
A.—Certainly. 
- Mr. Taylor: There are a lot of them which are filed here which show on them, ‘“ Dict. H.” 

. Mr. Maclean: Now, with regard to that Culliton Bros. matter, did Mr. Callaghan ever take 

Ss the position that he should not allow P. Welch for the merchantable lengths he paid for? 

A—Yes, he took that position. 

Q.—Eh! A.—He took that position. ‘ 

Q.—That he should allow him? A.--That he should not allow him. 

Q.—When did he take that position? A.—He finally took it when we compiled the final 
estimates of Culliton and P. Welch, and we found that difference was allowed. Of course, he 
knew about it before, but that is when the matter came up finally, and he said then that he 
never had intended for anything of the kind to take place. He did not know the amount was 
going to be so high. He said that when he instructed Mr. Crysdale in that connection, he 

thought it was just for a few thousand feet, and he told me to bring Mr. Crysdale to the office, 
and he would talk it over with him. Mr. Crysdale was in uniform then, and he came over to 

the office and spoke to Mr. Callaghan. Myr. Callaghan told Mr. Crysdale then that he had no 
intention that this should run so high, and when he gaye him the instructions to pay the 
difference he was computing it in some certain way. Then after that he gave Mr. Stewart 
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C 2 instructions to get out bills of the materials and to cut them down, and he also gave the instruc- 
a tions to the other clerk in the office, and they worked on this for two or three weeks. The net 


result of all this work was he got it reduced about 10,000 feet, and I reported this matter to 
ES Mr. Callaghan, and he said then it was not worth touching, it would be just as well to let the 
whole thing go. : a 
% Q.—And what did it go through as? A.—Well, it went through the way it was. 
Q.—At 500,000? A.—Well, I don’t know the actual figures. ’ 
th Q.—Well, did you hear that letter read stating that the proper allowance would be: to the 
; nearest foot? A.—Yes, I think I did. 
Q.—That Mr. Callaghan wrote? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Well, was that the position he took when the matter came up? A.—I don’t know. 
Q.—Well, did you hear the discussion on it? A.—I don’t remember that. 
Q.—Well, do you say he ever took up a different position—that the proper allowance was 
to the nearest foot? A.—No, I don’t remember him saying anything about that. 
Q.—And then after that it was discovered that the merchantable lengths would not fit in | 
with that; that the millmen charge only in multiples of two, and therefore it was allowed in 
multiples of two? A.—I don’t remember the point of discussion at all, because there were so 
many things coming up at the time. I don’t remember it. : 
Q.—Well, are you prepared to say that is not what took place with regard to the adjustment? 
A.—How do you mean—the adjustment? 
Q.—The adjustment first of all according to the instructions that ae were to allow to the 
nearest foot; and then after that it was discovered that the millmen sold these pieces of lumber 
only in multiples of two, so it finally went through in that way. That is, if the man had to put 
in the bridge a stick 20 feet 3 inches long, Mr. Welch had to buy a stick 22 feet long. That the 
nearest foot would only give 217 A —I don’t know. I don’t know what they delivered. a 
Q.—You don’t know anything about that? A.—No. 
Q—Now, who prepared these estimates from month to month that were submitted to Mr. 
Callaghan? A.—Which ones do you mean? The details were prepared in the field by the field 
engineer, and the summarizing in our own office. 
Q.—Well, who did the summarizing in your office? A.—I did. 
Q.—And Mr. Callaghan would have nothing to do with that? A.—No. 
Q.—It would not come before him until he was presented with the estimate sheet? A.—Oh, 
yes; and if there was anything unusual in the estimate I would bring that to his attention. 
Q.—Well, unless you brought it specially to his attention, the sheet would ue simply laid 
before him and signed just in the usual routine way? A.—Yes. 
.Q.—Now, on how many occasions do you say you brought before him the fact that you had 
in those sheets an allowance for those crib foundations, allowed for as wet foundations instead 
of dry? A.—Well, I took that up with him two or three times. Particularly one time I remember 
saying to him that I was surprised that Mr. Gamble had not made some remark about it before. 
Q.—Is that the Merriam case? A.—That is section 3. That is where the moat was. 
Q.—What time was that? A.—That was some time in May or June. ‘ 
Q.—And that was the time you say changes were made to and fro? A.—Yes. ; 
Q.—Do you remember any other occasion when you took it up with him? A.—No, I could 
not say. } 
Q.—You could not mention any other occasion? A.—Well, I know it was taken up at 
different times. 
= Q.—I want to know when, if you can say. A.—I took up things with him ever day—and that a 
was three or four years ago, and I cannot remember the exact time. 
Q.—Well, if you cannot remember any other occasion than one, say so. A.—Well, I cannot 
z remember any other definite occasion, but I remember making that remark about it. 
Q.—You say that was in 1914? A.—Some time about that. 
Q.—Well, is that the only occasion that you have any distinct recollection of taking the 
matter up with Mr. Callaghan? A.—No; I took it up before with him. . 
3 Q.—Well, when? A.—Well, probably a month previous to that—or a month previous to that “ 
again. Those estimates were coming in, of course, each month and would be referred to him in 
the ordinary course. ; 
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- Q.—And every occasion you took it up with him? A.—Well, I don’t remember exactly just 
when I looked up the profiles, but I know I looked up the profile to see what this was supposed 
to be there. « 

Q.—Well, you knew then, didn’t you, that you were allowing too much on the estimate sheet 

: in respect of those crib foundations? A.—Certainly. 

: Q.—Well, did that strike you as being anything improper? A.—Certainly. 

j Q.—And you took it up with him, you say, on three or four occasions? A.—Yes. 

j Q.—When was the last occasion you did this? A.—The last occasion was when Mr. Merriam 

; was in the office. 

Q.—That was that time in 1914? A.—Yes, that was the time. 

- Q.—And it was never taken up by you with Mr. Callaghan after that? A.—No, I don’t 

think so. 

: Q.—And how many estimates went through in which the same matter appeared after that, 

or where they carried it right through after that? A.—Oh, the bulk of that was done in the fall 

5 - of 1914, of that work; and there was no further work allowed of that nature after that. 

Q.—After 1914 you mean? A.—TI think it was 1914. 

Q.—Then you say it all occurred before what time in 1914? A.—Practically about the end 
of 1914 I think the last one would be. 

: Q.—And: you will look up those sheets, wit you, and find those changes you refer to? 
A.—Well, it will take some time to look them up, but I will look them up for you and see if I 
can get them here to-morrow. 

Mr. Taylor: I understand that they are here already, Mr. Maclean. You can find them 
among the papers that are here. ; 

Mr. Maclean: Now, in connection with the timber structure specifications, was it your idea 
that this timber should be hauled in some cases a distance of 100 miles, and that there would be 

g nothing allowed to P. Welch for that hauling? A—No; I thought that they would*get $1 a 

a ton a mile for the four-mile freight-haul. 

4 Q.—You thought he was entitled to that? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What did you think entitled him to that? A.—The general practice. 
Q.—I beg your pardon? ~A.—The general specifications said so, and the other specifications 

did not contradict it in my understanding. 

Q.—And you would consider it proper, then, to allow that hauling estimate? A.—TI think 
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so, yes. 

Q.—And you would also consider it proper to allow the false-work? A.—WNo. 

Q.—Because the false-work would be embraced in that general specification? A.—Well, the 
specifications dealing with the timber structures deal particularly with the false-work, and it 
says it shall not be paid for. , 

Q.—I beg your pardon? A.—It says it is not to be paid for. 

Q.—Well, it says the teaming is not to be paid for also? A.—Well, I did not understand 
it to mean that. I simply understood it to mean the teaming around the bridge-site, and not 
for this long distance of mileage. 

Q.—Well, it is a matter of discretion the way you construe those specifications, isn’t it? 
A.—No. 

Q.—My learned friend thinks no hauling should be allowed. You don’t agree with him 
there? A—No, I don’t agree with him in that. 

Q.—yYou think the hauling should be allowed, but the false-work should not be allowed; 
that is your view? A.—Yes, certainly. 

Q.—And supposing that Mr. Callaghan thinks they should both be allowed, what do you 
say as to that? A.—Well, I think the specification is quite specific on the false-work. But with 
regard to the teaming, I don’t see how that could be termed overhaul, because the overhaul in 
the specifications is always referred to as overhaul, and means hauling for a distance; but 
when you talk of teaming it is just teaming around the bridge-site, and it is just a small matter 
and could not be compared to overhaul at all. zn 

Q.—Well, if he did team that stuff 100 miles, you think he should be allowed for it as 


overhaul? A.—Yes. 
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Mr. Taylor: I think you misunderstood me, Mr. Maclean. I ‘might not have made, myself, ay 
clear. I say that that would come under a specific item, that kind of teaming. There’ is no he 
question about that particular item. There is something here about overhaul per ton a mile. 

The Secretary: What exhibit is that? 

Mr. Taylor: ‘ Overhaul on construction material (four miles free haul), per toh] per mile, 
$1.” That is in Exhibit 3 in the list of prices. ‘‘ Four miles free haul per ton per mile, $1,” and 
as I understand it the teaming is something apart from that. 

Mr. Hall: Under the four miles? ; 

Witness: Yes. 

Q.—That would be teaming? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: Now, how much was allowed for teaming? A.—I,don’t know. : 

Q.—Now, was it allowed for under that clause that my learned friend has just read? 
A.—I don’t know whether it was or not. ae 

Q.—Had you any experience in railroad-work before you Genk into the employ of the P.G.E.? 
A.—I was with the Grand Trunk Pacific for two years. Mr. Callaghan brought me down here. 

Q.—Well, do they have any adjustment of classification such as took place on this railway? _ ; 
A.—Not that I. know of. 5 

Q.—And what sort of work were you engaged on there? A.—Similar work to this, only I _ 
did not have charge of the office there. I was compiling those estimates, but at that time 
I would not have sufficient knowledge of the work to be in charge. _ 

@.—Or to know what was being done? A.—Or to know why it was being done. 

Q.—What time do you say it was that Mr. Callaghan ordered those estimates to be put back 
to the wet foundations? A.—Oh, I don’t know; it was some time in 1914. It was the time when 
the foundations, if I remember correctly, in section 3—when the foundation-work was about 
30,000 yards—29,000 or 30,000-0dd. aa 

~Q.—And was anybody else present at that time? A—How do you mean? - e c 

().—At the time he gave those instructions? A.—Well, Mr. Merriam.was there. He knows 
about it. ; 

Q@.—Any one else? A.—Not that I know of. : 

Q.—Where is Mr. Merriam now? <A.—I don’t know. He was the divisional engineer. Then 
there was Mr. Thomas who I think would remember it. He was the clerk who was drawing it 
up and doing the compiling of it, and he had to wait for Mr. Merriam to finish-his work. He 
was held up for a short time during the time that Mr. Merriam was reclassifying this material. 

Mr. Pooley: What Mr. Thomas? A.—He was a clerk in my office at the time. 

Mr. Maclean: And where is Mr. Thomas now? A.—I think he is at Penticton now, on the 
C.P.R.—somewhere in the Kettle River Valley. 

Q.—Did you neg Mr. Callaghan to make out the answers that are set er in Exhibit te 
A.—No. : 

Q.—Were those questions properly answered, as far as you know? A.—I think thet 4 were. 
I did not know much about it. As a matter of fact,~as I remember it, one of the questions was ; 
as to who paid Mr. Gamble’s expenses there, and I think there were some questions asked about 
that. But otherwise, as regards the expenses of the trip, I think it is all right. I think that _ 
eee was oly one peeular thing that I remember, which was that he paid Mr. Gamble’s 
re was a question asked about it, as I remember. - : 

Q.—Well, a you know in any respect whether the answers given by Mr. Callaghan to those “S 
questions were incorrect or improper? A.—WNo, I don’t know. ‘ 

Q.—That letter sending out those timber specifications, although apparently signed by 
Callaghan, was signed by you as a matter of fact, wasn’t it? A—Yes. 

Q.—You remember the letter sending them out? A.—yYes. _- 

Q.—And I suppose you did that just in the same manner which you did other things, in the ig 
ordinary routine way.in the office? A.—Yes. : 

_ Q=—Without submission to Mr. CaHaghan? A.—The specifications would be submitted, to 
him in the first place. I would have them printed on his authority originally. As a matter of hess 
fact, Mr. Callaghan wrote most of them out in his own handwriting, and any that were not, on 
do not think I would have them printed, or anything done with them. I would have his authorit 
to have them printed first before sending them out. ; ~ Seaas 

Q.—Were those specifications got up by Mr. Stewart? A—He compiled them. 
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A Q.—And* do you say you got definite instructions from Mr. Callaghan to print them? 
A.—Well, I must have got them. I was not taking any instructions from Mr. Stewart, and I 
would not print anything that he had-compiled without putting it up to Mr. Callaghan first and 

’ getting his instructions. 

3 aS. Q.—You would not? A—No. I have no recollection of it—I have no distinct. recollection f 

of that at all. ; S. 

Q.—You say you have no distinct recollection of doing it? A.—No. I know there was no ae 
departure from the usual system in the matter. Ee 
Mr. Taylor: I did not ask you about one subject-matter. I am instructed that quite a large : 
sum of money was paid to P. Welch for freight on rails, for carrying rails on the railway-trains? - 
A.—There has been a large sum paid for freight between Squamish and Cheakamus. The rate 


: was $1.40, varying from $1.40 to $1.58, on track material and other things. e 
= Q.—Was there any question ever raised as to whether that should be allowed P. Welch, under = 
= specification, Exhibit 4, which is the specification for track-laying? A.—Well, in the first place, 5° 


i understood—and I think I got my instructions from Mr. Callaghan in respect to that—that P. 4 
Welch submitted a statement showing how he arrived at the cost, a schedule along with his bill 
showing how the cost was arrived at, and in that bill was included freight from Squamish to 
Cheakamus, and that was carried on right up to last year; and last year they presented a bill, sx 
or they were going to present it, and Mr. White spoke to me about it, saying, I think, that they 
wanted to get the freight for hauling from Squamish to Clinton paid; and I took it up with Mr. 
Callaghan, and he said no, no such thing was intended; it was never intended that we were to 
pay the freights over the whole line at all for hauling that material; and he asked me if it 
were charged anywhere else, and I said yes, from Cheakamus to Squamish, and he said it should 
never haye been done. 
= ~ Q—What did it amount to, approximately? A.—Well, there were about 100 tons to the 
; mile altogether. . ; : 
Q.—And was it paid? A.—No, it was not allowed. 
Q.— Just figure in your mind and tell me, roughly, the amount that has to be returned in 
dollars for that item? A.—I think it is somewhere around $20,000 or $25,000. 
Q.—As Mr. Callaghan agrees with the specifications, I need not read it. <A. 
you he agrees. I have never heard him say so himself. 
The Chairman: Well, are we through now until the morning? We will meet to-morrow 


According to 


morning at 10 o’clock. 
Mr. Tay?or: I do not think there is any question but what we will get through to-morrow. 


‘I only intend to call Mr. Gamble and Mr. Welch. Mr. Gamble will be very short, I imagine, 
s and I imagine Mr. Welch will be fairly short. 

Mr. Maclean: We had better put Mr. Welch in first. 

, Mr. Taylor: If that is desired, I will put Mr. Welch in first. I would suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, if any other person desires to give evidence before this inquiry, that they should be there 
to-morrow morning; but I don’t intend to call any person else, other than those two I have 
named. : 

The Chairman: Now, any one who wants to give evidence, and volunteers to come forward, 
we shall be glad to hear them. ; 

Mr. Hall: But I take it that this inquiry cannot be closed until we get that summary ? 

Mr. Taylor: No. There will have to be another session after this, for the purpose of getting 
the summary and getting the books that Mr. Hanes has been dealing with this morning, and : : 
things of that sort; but I take it that will be a winding-up meeting. 

~The Chairman: Yes; and if the Committee decides they want further evidence they can call 
for it. This Committee will not be ready to make a report for at least another week, but I 
think it is just as well to announce at this stage, if there is any one wants to come forward and 
give evidence, now is the time to do so at to-morrow morning’s session. 

Mr. Taylor: I would suggest that the gentlemen of the press announce that in the paper, 
and give it public notice. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, at the commencement of this inquiry we had asked for the production of 
“a the minute-book of the minutes of the directors of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company 
and of the Development Company, and I would ask that those be produced. é 
The Chairman: Well, we can get that in the morning. 

Session adjourned at 2 p.m. till 10 a.m., Friday, March 30th, 1917. 
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FRIDAY, March 30th, 1917. 


Meeting called to order at 10 a.m. : 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I, will recall Mr. Callaghan. Just stand there, Mr, Callaghan. 
Mr. Callaghan, this volume being a report of the evidence, pages 303 to 641, both inclusive, you 
have read. A.—Yes. 
Q.—You haye read the transcript of your evidence and corrected it in part? A.—Yes. - 
Q.—And you noticed the corrections that I have made? A.—Yes. 
* Q.—Is it, as far as you can see, a correct report, as it stands, of your testimony? A.—I 
think so, substantially. 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. Mr. Chairman, I hand you this volume, which contains the report with 
these corrections, as I said, and like the last one, I do not wish to have anything more to do 
with it. 
The Secretary: Is that for the printer? - 
Mr. Taylor: That is the report to the Legislature and for the printer, and it is so marked. 
Mr. Callaghan has also produced several documents this morning that I wish to file. 
The Chairman: That evidence is now passed. zs 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. : 
The Chairman: You had better make a motion, as in the other case. 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, I will do that. 
The Chairman: The rest will not be in shape for some days, I suppose : better make a 
motion similar to the other one, that this evidence be returned te the House and be printed. 
Mr. Yorston moved to that effect. 
Mr. Pooley seconded. Carried. 
Mr. Taylor: I file now, produced by Mr. Callaghan, a letter which is dated July 7th, 1914, 
| apparently a copy of a letter written by A. E. Griffin & Co.; a letter written both by Corrigan 
- and Griffin, J. Emmons & Co., Byrne & Duffy, J. B. Morton & Co. That will be exhibit what? 
The Secretary : Pa2s Z 
Mr. Taylor: July 7th, 1914, written by A. H. Griffin & Co., contractors :— 
i “A. E. Griffin & Co., Railway Contractors. End of Steel P‘O., G.T.P. West, B.C., July 
7th, 1914. File 272. Circular letter No. 37. Corrigan & Griffin, Mile 35. J. Emmons & Co., 
Mile 483. Byrne & Duffy, Mile 46. J. B. Morton & Co., Mile 61. : 
“ GENTLEMEN,—I have had a talk with Mr. Stewart, President, and Mr. Callaghan, Chief 
Engineer, of the P.G.H. Railway regarding classification. Mr. Callaghan agrees to classify 
hard clay cuts with a-sufficient percentage of solid rock to enable stationmen to make wages, 
providing you raise the prices to station as follows :-— ; 


ae 
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“This refers to cuts in which you are to get a solid rock classification where there is no 
actual solid rock. In cuts about which there is no question as to the solid rock, stationmen — 
-are to be paid the original prices. 

“Please make up an absolutely. correct: statement of each station gang showing their 
account, and present this to the Resident Engineer as each gang finishes, and arrange to raise 
your prices to the stationmen, providing he will meet you half-way by raising the classification 
4 enough to give the men $2 per day or better for the time actually worked. ; 

“IT wish to impress upon you the necessity of making your statement correct, as I have 
Bt given my word to Mr. Stewart and Mr. Callaghan that any statement we render the engineers 
‘ would be absolutely correct. At the conclusion of the contract I will arrange to take care of— 
you.—Yours truly, A.E.G./P. Copy to John Callaghan, Esq., Chief Engineer, P.G.E. Ry.” 

It is dictated, “‘ A.H.G./P.”; apparently signed “ A. EB. Griffin.” 

The Secretary: Who produced it? 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Callaghan produced it. Now let me produce a file of letters. Mr. — 
Callaghan considers that it is not necessary for me to read them, but they are offered for the as 
Committee to read, and they are intended to show what has been the position with regard to — 
the stationmen and sub-contractors and contractors, and all the details in that connection. 
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gs re I will file Mr. Callaghan’s letter to P. Welch, April 18th, 1915, as Exhibit 153 :— 
4 ~ “April 13th, 1915. P. Welch, Esq., Railway Contractor, Vancouver, B.C., Attention Mr. 
BH. F. White. 
“DeaR Str—Replying to yours of the 10th inst. re claim of F. Palillo & Co., stationmen 
under J. A. Welch, will say I do not know what notification J. A. Welch may have given to 
= his stationmen, but I do know that both J. A. Welch and his walking-boss were advised 
in ample time that this was to be taken out as a tunnel, and long before the excavation 
complained of as being withheld from the estimate was made on the top of this cut. 
This was a most unworkmanlike thing to do—shooting that material from the top of the cut— 
and was unauthorized, and no payment will be made to J. A. Welch for the same. There can 
be no excuse for sending a gang of men to an elevation of about 100 feet above grade, and, 
as I understand, putting in a heavy shot and wasting a lot of material down into the lake, 
after they were ordered to take the work out as a tunnel; and even if nothing whatever had 
3 been said about a tunnel, this was not the place to start opening up the cut. The whole object 
A seemed to be to get enough material wasted out of that cut under the pretence that they did 
not know it was going to be a tunnel, so as to be permitted to go on with it as a cut, and 
in this way a large amount of material could have been cheaply wasted by them. 
- “ Ag to whether the stationmen were advised in regard to that work I do not know, but, 
as stated above, J. A. Welch’s walking-boss knew all about it, and no payment will be made 
, to him, and the time for him to think about keeping out of Court is before he starts anything 
like that—yYours truly, J.C./S.” 
, P. Welch’s letter to John Callaghan, April 14th, 1915, as Exhibit 154:— 

“Vancouver, B.C., April 14th, 1915. John Callaghan, Esq., Chief Engineer, P.G.H.R., 
Vancouver, B.C. Claim—Station Contract. F. Pallillo & Co. under J. A. Welch, Contractor. 

“Dear Sir,—Your letter of April 13th written in reply to our communication of April 10th 
has been received. We fail to find anything in our letter that would in any way excuse the 
answer you have given; we suggest that you might at least adhere to the questions at issue. 

“We did not question the matter of instructions or non-instructions, nor did we ask for 
comments on the merits of J. A. Welch or Palillo & Company in handling this work. The fact 
remains that Palillo & Company allege they have not been paid for a eertain quantity of rock 
moved by them, and are preparing to take the matter into Court if they cannot secure redress 
from this office; such procedure on their part would, of: course, necessitate your appearance 
as a witness. 

“You will please consider our letter of April 10th, yet unanswered, and favour us with 
complete returns as requested with the least possible delay.—Yours very truly, P. WELCH. 
H.F.W./P. 

“You will understand that the quantities you return to us are not to be considered as an 
im estimate or binding upon the Railway Company; if we cannot adjust this matter with the 

claimants, this is one of the questions that would be decided by the Court.” 
April 10th, 1915, P. Welch to John Callaghan, Pxhibit 155: 
“ April 10th, 1915. Jobn Callaghan, Esq., Chief Hng., P.G.H.R., Vancouver, B.C. Claim— 
Station Contract. F. Palillo & Company under J. A. Welch, Contractor. 
“Dear Str,—I. Palillo & Company had a contract under J. A. Welch for grading— 
Section L 0-00 L 11-00. 
N 664 to N 666-33, Res. No. 16, 
on Anderson Lake. Palillo & Company are making a Gaim for certain yardage which, they 
claim, was not allowed them. 
“Tt is asserted that on that portion of the line covered by their work was a high rock 
x bluff, and that they commenced work on this cut prior to the decision of your department to 
make this a tunnel instead of a cut. Their claim is for approximately 11,000 yards of solid 
fs rock taken out of this cut before notification of the change from cut to tunnel, 
“Tn addition to this, we enclose a copy of a memorandum they have showing the quantities 
of the first estimate issued to them; this estimate, it is claimed, was issued to them in an 
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solid rock. 
“Tt is Mr. Welch’s special request to the writer that we secure this information at the 


earliest possible time. We think it is not necessary to explain that, for the present at least, 
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unsealed envelope, afterwards recalled and another issued, cutting off about 3,000 yards of. 


- foundations,’ to loose rock and solid rock, grading quantities, respectively, making totals of the 


we do not care to have matters of this nature carried into Court——yYours very truly, P. \ 

B.F.W./P.”. : ; 
John Callaghan to C. R. Crysdale, October 14th, 1914, Exhibit 156 :— — 
“October 14th, 1914. Mr. C..R. Crysdale, Division Engineer, Cheakamus, B.C. 
“Dear Sir—Referring to September estimate for Res. 12: Please note I have transferred 

the items loose rock 145 cy. and solid rock 822 cy., appearing under ‘excavation cribbing in 


latter as follows :— 


This Total. “Last Total. Estimate. 
TiOOSE. TOCK cele niles sole Seale enero 76,785 59,287 17,498 
Solid> ROGK Bec teee ccanete oleae aes 97,234 ~ 87,100 10,134 


“ According to our grading specification, ‘excavation of foundation-pits for log retaining- 
cribs other than those used for changing or deflecting the channels of streams’ would be included 
with ordinary grading items.—Yours truly, Chief Engineer.” 

Mr. Callaghan desires that I leave this one, October 14th, 1914; I think a copy of spats] 
already filed. ‘Referring to September estimate for Res. 12” (reading letter). And then Mr. 
Crysdale’s reply. Do you desire me to read that too? 

The next letter, 12th November, 1914, C. R. Crysdale to John Callaghan, Exhibit 157 — 

“ Cheakamus, B.C., November 3rd, 1914. John Callaghan Esq., Chief Eng. , Vancouver, B.C. 

‘“Drar Srr,—Attached herewith Ee ob estimate month of Oetenee also summaries 
Residencies 7 to 12, inclusive. 

“Please note that a corrected and final estimate for Res. No. 10 was sent in by Mr. wi W. 
tailton.on 10th ult. 

“ With the exception of Res. No. 12, the bridging is all shown favour of P. Welch; this is 
in order to cover the timber in merchantable lengths. We are preparing an additional estimate 
showing the amount favour of Culliton Bros., but would call your attention to the fact that this 
is merely for the information of the P. Welch Vancouver office. 

“You will note we have left the excavation in foundation on the grading estimate Res. 
No, 12 the same as my original September estimate, inasmuch as this excavation was done for 
a crib placed in ie Green River to protect the bank. —Yours truly, (Signed ) Cre CRYSDALE, 
Division Engineer.’ 

September 2nd, 1913, John Callaghan to H. N. Merriam, Exhibit 158 :— 

“ Vancouver, B.C., September 2nd, 1913. Mr. H. N. Merriam, Division Engineer, Lillooet, 
B.C. 

* DEAR SrR,— With reference to the faulty crib-work which I pointed But to you on my recent 
trip along Seton Lake, you must understand that there is to be no payment made for this class 
of work, and none of it will be allowed to remain in place, You must see that any cribs that 
have not been built and properly notched according to the plans are removed, even if they are 
now filled. You should impress upon the engineers employed under you, and also upon the 
contractors, that this slovenly class of work will not be tolerated, and that no payment will | 
be made for it. If you had done this at the outset, there weuld have been no necessity for 
rebuilding any of this work. The same rule holds true for all other classes of work ; if the 
engineer in charge makes a determined effort to impress upon those who are actually performing _ 
the work that no payment will be made for an unworkmanlike job, then there will be none of 
this reckless kind of construction carried on.—yYours truly, (Signed) JNo. CALLAGHAN.” 

John Callaghan to H. N. Merriam, September 29th, 1913. 

Mr. Maclean: That is Exhibit 158 you are reading now? 

Mr. Taylor: No, the next one is 159. 

Mr. Maclean: 2nd September, 1913? 

Mr. Taylor: September 2nd is 158. 

September 29th, 1918, John Callaghan to H. iN. Merriman, Exhibit 159 :— 
“Vancouver, B.C., September 29th, 1913. Mr. H. N. Merriam, Division Hucineer. Lillooet, 
BC: : 

“Dear Srr,—Replying to your letter of September 26th re estimating tunnel- work, if “you 
will refer to my letter of September 11th you will see that the contract for tunnel- work is based — 
on an area of 14.224 cu. yds. per lineal foot, and that any section required by our plans that b 
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more than this, you would estimate so many lineal feet of tunnel with an allowance of yardage, 
1 plus or minus, as the case might be. 

‘ “Tf you will turn to our tunnel plans you will see that in rock section we have on tangent, 
an area of 14.004 cu. yds.; on curves of 1° to 5> 30% 15.280-cu. yds.;-on curves of 6° to 12°. 


2 5.80 Gu. yds. ; and tunnels, timbered section, you have on tangent, an area of 17.523 cu. yds.: - : 3 
5 on curves 1° to 5°-380", 18.745 cu. yds.; on curves 6° to 12°, 19.427 cu. yds. : 
: “ You can see from the specifications, section 70, that no allowance will be made for material cf 


a taken out beyond the theoretical section shown on the standard or special plans. I do not : 
| suppose that there has been any special plans made for the tunnel-work you haye been doing; ae 
3 at least, I have no knowledge of any. ma 
z “ By section No. 71 you will see under what circumstances the price might vary. You can : 
i see from section No. 65 that ‘in lined tunnels, the contractor must, at his own expense, fill in 
a any cavities behind the lining resulting from any cause whatever, so that the roof and sides will ie 
_ in all cases have a firm bearing on the lagging or lining.’ If you will observe the specifications, 
I do not see how you will have any difficulty in making a correct estimate for the tunnel-work. 
As far as subgrade is concerned, that is figured in the area already shown on our plans for the = ae 
various tunnel sections, so you do not have to take the subgrade into account, and no contractor . 
was ever paid for any back-filling he did in a tunnel, or in a rock cut either, where he was paid 
for taking out subgrade. 

“To sum the matter up, there is notbing to the question, only to follow the specifications. 
There is nothing said in them about allowing a man overbreak because he handled the work 
carefully; the work is to be paid for according to the net section as shown on the plan, and it 

must be either a rock section or a timbered section, and be some one of the areas shown on the 
plans of the various sections. You must know what tunnel section has been ordered and built.— 
.- Yours truly, JNO. CALLAGHAN.” 
“a September 26th, 1913, Merriam to Callaghan, Exhibit 160:— 
“ Lillooet, B.C., September 2Z¢th, 1918. Mr. Jno. Callaghan, Chief Eng., Vancouver, B.C. 
“ DrAR Siz,—The tunnel on Seton Lake is nearly finished, and will you please advise whether 
& overbreak, the extra foot below profile grade, and also cordwood filling back of timber wili be 
paid for. The tunnel has been taken out in good shape; that is, with no excessive overbreak.— 
- Respectfully, H. N. Merriam, Division Wngineer.” 

December 18th, 1914, Callaghan to Welch, Exhibit 161 :— ~ 

_wecember 18th, 1914. P. Welch, lsq. Railway Contractor, Vancouver. 

“DEAR SirR,—With respect to force account bills that have been permitted for temporary 
work . at pile and trestle ‘bridges, the expense for this temporary work, compared to the slight 
additional progress that is made on track-laying, is out of all proportion to the benefits, and this 
is to advise you that in the future bridge stringers must be properly sized before track is laid 
-across the bridges, as no more expense bills for force account on this kind of work will be passed. 

_ It would seem as if your forces have little regard for the cost of the work so long as they can 
get force account bills passed.—Yours truly, J.C./S. Copy to Mr. Crysdale.” 

Then there is another file that Mr. Callaghan produces. That shows the stationmen’s 
a prices. 

: Mr. Pooley: Showing what? 

Mr. Callaghan: Showing cost to stationmen on that particular place at that time. 

Mr. Taylor: That will be August 29th, 1914, Stoner to Callaghan, Exhibit 162 :— 

4 * Quesnel, B.C., August 29th, 1914. John Callaghan, Esq., Chief Eng., P.G.E.R., SO1 Welton 
- . Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 

“DEAR Sir,—Mr. Fetter and Mr. Carleton were in to see me in regard to classification on 
joint-clay cuts. A cut of this material, station 678, on Carleton’s work, has just been completed, 
and bills against it amount to approximately $1,700, and if we figure stationmen’s time at $2.25 
per day, total cost of the cut would be about $3,400, which would amount to 58 cents a yard. 
If this cut was classified to bring stationmen out at the above wages, it would require 45 per 
cent. solid and 55 per cent. loose. 

— “J told Mr. Fetter that I had no authority to go that high on classification, but would write 
you a statement of the facts. 
“Unless otherwise advised by you, I shall have to hold to a loose rock classification of this 
* material.—Yours truly, (Signed) H. B. Stoner, Division Engineer.” 
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August 27th, 28th; two dates are given here; Stoner to Gallagnott “Exhibit 163 :— 
“(C.P.R. Night Lettergram.) Quesnel, B.C., August 27th-28th. John Callaghan, care P.G.E. 
Ry., Vancouver, B.C. 

“ Station gangs working in joint clay will need help in classification ; ‘actual cost, including ~ 
wages, averaging fifty to fifty-five cents per cubic yard. Please advise Mr. Stoner, as several 
station gangs asking for estimates.—H. J. Fetter.” 

Stoner to Callaghan, Exhibit 164 :— 

“ Quesnel, B.C., February 16th, 1915. John Callaghan, Esq., Chief Bng., P.G.E. Ry., 801 
Welton Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 

“ DeEsR Str,—I am holding up Byrne & Duffy’s final estimate as per your night lettergram 
of the 9th instant. Their estimate as made up by Mr. Ewart is a summary of the estimates 
given to stationmen, plus the work they did themselves with teams. It is as follows :— 
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Excavation in foundations— 
Total, 1,050 cy. 
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“ According to this estimate, there is a balance due Byrne & Duffy from A. E. Griffin & Co. 
of approximately $5,400. It is not to be presumed, however, that this is profit on the work, as 
A.B. Griffin’s books show that Duffy & Co. furnished supplies to the amount of $4,260, and Byrne 
& Co. furnished supplies to the amount of $4,818, total, $9,073; which, of course, has not been 
charged to them as it was furnished from the Grand Trunk work. They also put on about $5,000 
worth of equipment, for which no charge is made for wear and tear. If we assume the $9,073 
worth of groceries is a legitimate bill and that Byrne & Duffy have $5,400 coming, there would 
still be a loss to Byrne & Duffy of $3,673 if they had bought these supplies for the work on the 
P.G.E.-—Yours truly, (Signed) H. B. Sronrer, Division Engineer. 

“P.S.—TI have been aware for some time that the quantities on this work were overrunning 
the original profile quantities, but have found this to be true on all other work between Hixon 
Creek and Quesnel River. Cuts and fills, if on a slope, generally overrun the original profile 
by about 50 per cent. The classification I know is high, but the stationmen did not get away 
with any big money, and you will see from my explanation on this letter that Byrne & Duffy is 
certainly not getting any more than they are entitled to.” \ 

February 11th, 12th, 14th, 15th, no dates shown on the telegram, Stoner to Callaghan, 
Exhibit 165 :— 

EC. PPR. -C0.S ebiisiarranh: ) Prince George, B.C., February 11th-12th. John Callaghan, 801 
Welton Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. ; 

“No estimate given. In Prince George to-morrow, Quesnel Tuesday.—H. B. SToner. i 

CaHaghan to Stoner, Exhibit 166, 9th February, 1915 :— 

“February 9th, 1915. Mr. H. B. Stoner, Division Engineer, Quesnel, B.C. 

“Dear Sir,—In making a comparison between the location estimate and the estimate as_ 
now rendered on Griffin & Company’s. work between Miles 5 to 12, Hixon Creek South, there — 
seems to be a considerable increase in the yardage, although there is very little difference tf 
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between the profiles as constructed and the location profiles. I think it would be well to have 
i’ this dpparent discrepancy looked into before any final estimate is given on that work to Byrne 
: & Duffy. Also the classification seems to be very high for the class of material they had on 
the work they did there, and I wish to look into this personally before you give a final estimate. 
; Wxpect to get up to Quesnel some time this month.—Yours truly, J.C./S.” 
February 9th, 1915, Callaghan to Stoner, Exhibit 167 :— 
“(C.P.R. Co.’s Telegraph.) Vancouver, February 9th, 1915. H.B. Stoner, Division Engineer, 
P.G.H.R., Quesnel, B.C. 
“Do not give final estimate on work between Mile five and twelve, Hixon Creek South, until 
I look the work over on the ground. Wish to have some measurement done.—JOHN CALLAGHAN. 
‘Charge P.G.H. Eng. Dept.” ’ 
Callaghan to Stoner, December 4th, 1914, Exhibit 168 :— 
“December 4th, 1914. Mr. H. B. Stoner, Division Engineer, Quesnel, B.C. c 
“ DEAR SiR,—Replying to yours of November 27th re rate of pay earned by stationmen on 


at Fort George represented the net amount received by the stationmen clear of expenses.—Yours 
truly s/ Sa. 

November 27th, 1914, Stoner to Callaghan, Exhibit 169 :— 

* Quesnel,-B.C., November 27th, 1914. John Callaghan, Hsq., Chief Hng., P.G.E. Ry., S01 
Welton Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 

“DEAR SrR.—In regard to station gangs’ estimates which we were looking over at Fort 
George, showing wages per day of a gang, I find that the board, which runs from $1 to $1.50 
per day, depending whether the men board at camp or board themselves, was included in these 
statements. Probably a fair average cost for board is $1.25 per day. Thus, if you subtract 
$1.25 from-the figures shown on this statement, you will find that the general average of men 
doing grading-work is considerably less than $2 per day net. In addition to the statement which 
we saw, there were a number of station gangs not shown, as they came out so far in the hole 


; 


Callaghan to- Stoner, August. 28th, 1914, Exhibit 170 :— 

“ August 28th, 1914. Mr. H. B. Stoner, Division Engineer, Quesnel, B.C. 

“ DEAR Srr,—With this I send you copy of a telegram received from Mr. Fetter regarding 
classification. From this telegram it is apparent we would have to-give a considerable percentage 
of solid rock classification in these joint-clay cuts to permit the stationmen to make $2 a day for 
their work. I was under the impression that this joint clay could be handled more cheaply 
than Mr. Fetter’s wire would indicate, and it seems to me there must be some-heavy charges for 
tools and other expenses against these stationmen besides their board, or they should be able to 
handle the material in question at less cost; and I would not be in any particular haste about 
giving an estimate on this kind of work with solid rock classification in it until you had investi- 
gated very carefully the reasonableness of the charges that are standing against. the men. 

“T know that there is a lot of very bad material on that line south of Fort George that will 
need to have a considerable percentage of solid rock estimated in it to pay for the cost of 
handling it. In the handling of some of it, possibly, owing to lack of industry or wasteful 
methods on the part of the labourers doing the work, we may not be justified in making a 
classification that would bring them the usual wages. At all events, unless you receive further 
notice, I would not classify any of this joint-clay material higher than 25 per cent. solid rock, 
and I would only do this in cases where the sub-contractor shows that he is treating his station- 
men fairly in the matter of his charges for supplies and tools, and also in the matter of the price 
per yard for the material which he is handling. I think, for all solid rock that is given in this 
kind of material, the stationmen should be paid at the rate of at least 85 cents per cubic yard. 

“YT would require Mr. Fetter to give you a list showing what would be a fair price for sub- 
contractors to charge stationmen for their powder, tools, and other supplies at each camp on the 
work, so that you will have some reliable reference by which to compare the bills which the 
sub-contractor may render against the stationmen. Also you should take into account the length 
of time which the stationmen used any cars and track, and in this way apportion the percentage 
of the total freight charges which the sub-contractors show against it. It should be remembered 
that there is very little wear on track used by the stationmen; it is just as good when returned 
to the contractor as when the stationmen got it, and it might be that such rental is charged for 
Wy) 


certain station-work on your division, will say the figures shown on the statement which we had~ 


that they were paid off by time-checks.—Yours truly, (Signed) H. B. Stoner, Division Mngineer.” ° 


- 


. ’ } 
this that the stationmen should not be charged any freight whatever. We are going to require 
these sub-contractors to show up very plainly the justification of every charge they make against 


the men. 4 
“T will endeavour to get up there as soon as this month’s estimate is out of the office, and - 


look into some of these matters with you personally.—Yours truly, J.C./S.” 
2nd September, 1914, Callaghan to Stoner, Pxhibit 171 :— 
“September 2nd, 1914. Mr. H. B. Stoner, Division Engineer, Quesnel, B.C. 
“Dpar Sir—t! have yours of August 29th re classification in joint-clay cuts. All I can say 
in this respect, in addition to what was stated in my letter of August 25th, is that I would not 
give more than the 25 per cent. solid rock Classification in these joint-clay cuts, and this only in 
cases: where the condition of the material at the time the work was being done rendered it more 
difficult to handle than it ordinarily would be under favourable weather conditions, and the 
material was not saturated with water owing to springy ground, etc—Yours truly, J.C./S.” 
Ir. Callaghan also produces a diagram showing the different kinds of rock, and how they 
would be classified on the construction, on the National Transcontinental—— ; 
“Mr. Callaghan: Yes, National Transcontinental. 
Mr. Taylor: As per instructions issued by H. D. Lumsden, Chief Engineer, National 
Transcontinental Railway, in charge of that railway for the Government. I understand, 
passed by the Board of Railway Commissioners. A.—Yes; passed by the people in charge of 
the construction. 
Q.—That is the Transcontinental Railway? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Mr. Callaghan wants to draw your attention to rock in masses of over 1 ane yard 
(assembled rock) which in the-judgment of the engineer can be best removed by blasting. That 
is the one you wished me to bring to the attention of the Committee? A -Yes: 
That will be Exhibit 172 :— 
* Blue-print showing— 
(1.) Rock in ledges. 
(2.) Rock in boulders over 1 cubie yard. 
(3.) Conglomerate rock or plum-pudding stone. 
(4.) Detached ledge rock in mass over 1 cubic yard. 
(5.) Rock in masses of over 1 cubic yard (assembled rock) which in the judgment of 
the engineer can be best removed by blasting. 
(G.) Shale rock which in the judgment of the engineer can be best removed by blasting. 
“No. 1 is a mere matter of measurement by the engineers. 
“No. 2 is a mere matter of measurement by the rock-measurers. — 
“No. 3 is a mere matter of measurement by the’ engineers. 
* No. 4 is a mere matter of measurement by the rock-measurers. 
“Nos. 5 and®6: To form a judgment as to whether or not is it best removed me blasting 
the Chief Engineer must view the work in progress or leave it to be decided by the engineer 
-in charge, whose duty is to frequently visit the work racine its operation and be governed 
‘thereby and act accordingly.” “ 
(On above blue-print, in handwriting, the following note: “Copy of instructions issued 
by H. D. Lumsden, Chief Engineer, National Transcontinental Railway. For the Jamie of 
. his engineers in making classification of solid rock on that line.” ) 
Mr. Hanes wants me to read Exhibit 162, which is a letter of 29th August, 1914, Stoner to 
Callaghan. (Letter read. Copy appears on page 335.) 
Parrick WELCH, called and sworn by Chairmaii, testifies as follows (examined by Mr. 
Davis) :— ; : 
Mr. Davis: I presume that neither the Committee nor Mr. Taylor will object to my 
examining Mr. Welch first, as he is really our witness. 
Mr. Taylor: No, I think that would be the proper course for Mr. Davis to examine first, 
and I was going to suggest it, in fact. 
Mr. Davis: Your full name is what, Mr. Welch? A.—Patrick Welch. 
Q.—You were born where, and when, about? A—Born in New York State, 59. 
The Chairman: Mr. Davis, will-you wait a minute while we settle the question of the ~ 
audit or otherwise? : 
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Mr. Taylor: I would like to get the balance of Mr. Welch’s exhibit filed first. They are 
all here, are they? 


Witness: As far as I know. . 

Q.—Are they in the room? A.—We have about four boxes of stationmen’s contracts and 
settlements. They have been taken upstairs. 

Mr. Taylor: Please have them all in, and marked as exhibits. 

(It was suggested that they should be marked by Mr. Anderson, the Bee uen in the same 
way as others yesterday, keeping them in a separate room. ) 

The Chairman: You want to have them kept separate, I understand. I do not see any 
reason why Mr. Anderson should not mark them up there. 
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stationmen and sub-contractors? A.—As far as I know, yes. 

The Chairman: What about the auditor, Mr. Taylor? : 

Mr. Taylor: Now, that is the question. Mr. Hanes is engaged just now for afew seconds ; 
t had a talk with Mr. Hanes, and he thinks it is absolutely essential to have a personal 
examination of the books. There is another view on the question of the audit that we have 
forgotten, and that is that in the audit we might take up a lot of time unnecessarily; they are 
very extensive books, and in having an audit made we might find a great many things that we 
would not require in the inquiry. It is pretty hard to say what is the best thing‘to do. As far 
as I am concerned, I express no opinion at all, one way or the other. 

The Chairman: What I wanted to direct attention to was the question which was brought 
up by myself a few days ago with reference to obtaining a statement which will show the amount 
of money disbursed to the stationmen and sub-contractors, and as to any other men working 
on the read, working by day-labour. 

Mr. Taylor: I stated to the auditor that what was required by this Committee was that you 
had a tabulated statement showing the cost of each kind of work on each section to P. Welch. 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: The cost of the same kind of work on each section as performed by the sub- 
contractors. The cost of the same kind of work on each section as performed by the station- 
men. Total cost to P. Welch. Total cost to sub-contractors. Total cost, stationmen, of each 
kind of work, over the whole ofi the road to date. 

The Chairman: Can the auditor prepare that now? 

Mr. Taylor: That will take some time, and he may have to consult P. Welch’s books; prob- 
ably will, because I understand that some of this work was done, not by sub-contractors, but 
by P. Welch on day-labour. Some very undesirable spots were done in that way, but that 
always occurs in railway- construction ; the main contractor has to do some very undesirable 
work by day-labour. In addition. to that, Mr. Hanes thinks it is absolutely essential that the 
Committee have an inspection of the books; just what books is uncertain; I don’t know whether 
it might not be the best thing for Mr. Hanes to visit P. Welch’s office; I would simply suggest 
that—and he would see for himself what books he considers are essential to be brought over. 
here; be might be a delegate of the Committee to determine that fact. Would you adopt that 
suggestion, Mr. Hanes? 

Mr. Hanes: I don’t think I would care to do that. * 

The Chairman: It seems to me a good suggestion, and it would be a good deal of assistance’ 

to the Committee if Mr. Hanes would do so; but I do not like to take any definite attitude in 
the matter. 

Mr. Hanes: I think that what I stated yesterday makes it very clear. I tried to be clear 
yesterday morning in my opinion on the question, and I do not think I need express any more. 
I do not, wish to influence any of the rest of the members of the Committee. ; 

The Chairman: What I am anxious to get is that tabulated report, if possible. As far 
as I am concerned, I think that my work is over after P. Welch is off the stand. I do not intend 
to go further until I get it. ’ 

Mr. Taylor: I think it is absolutely essential to have that tabulated statement. 

The Chairman:. As far as I am concerned, I am through at this stage. 

Mr. Taylor: The statement is the most important thing that we have had up to date. 

The Chairman: What I want to know is what the auditor wants in order to make that 
statement. 
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Mr. Taylor: I understand, Mr. Welch, that you are producing all the settlements with the. 
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Mr. Taylor: He will have to get some person to assist, and I suggested Mr. Anderson — 
(witness) and Mr. Howatson ; who will not be allowed to touch any of the papers or books, but 
they will go up there to direct him where to get his information. They will simply give him’ 

. the information. If Mr. P. Welch wants any person else up there, or the P.G.E.R. want any 
person there, of course the auditor will be happy to have them; the auditors will have to do the 
work, of course, and be responsible for it. 

The Chairman: Is the material here now upon which they can start to do it? 

Mr. Taylor: They can start to do it, but not complete it without seeing Mr. Welch’s books. 

The Chairman: Any book which he requires he must have. 

Mr. Taylor: We have a cash statement filed, Exhibit 164, already. 

The Chairman: That does not meet the question of what I want at all. 

Mr. Taylor: That is a résumé of Mr. Welch’s books. 

' Mr. Hanes: I do not think that it represents anything like what we want. 

The Chairman: The analysis of that is to be made, or a tabulated statement which we are 
to get. 

Mr. Taylor: I suppose that the tabulated statement will work as a check on Pxhibit 164. 

Mr. Davis: I may say that Mr. McWilliams will attend and give information as to where the 
things can be found, on behalf of Mr. Welch. ; 

Mr. Taylor: The tabulated statement will not give you the actual classification of the work, 
because they were changed; and there is nd way of ever finding out what the actual propor- 
tionate classifications of that work are without an actual suryey by competent engineers on the 
road itself, with the cross-sections in their hands. ; 

‘The Chairman: I do not think we need worry very much about that, Mr. Taylor. What we 
want is that statement, and if we know how much profit the contractor and sub-contractors 
made, when we know those actual figures, the other is more or less of a detail. 

Mr. Hall: Do you want a motion before the Committee? I move that the auditor be 
instructed forthwith to proceed to prepare the statement as outlined, and that he be invested 
with the authority of this Committee to require the production of such books as are necessary | 
to complete that statement. 

Mr. Taylor: In Victoria. 

Mr, Hall: Yes; I take it that he can use his discretion. We want to give him the authority 
to make that statement; the statement is what we want. 

The Chairman: I suppose that for the purpose of the compilation of the statement he can 
use his own discretion as to where he goes to get the information. ; 

Mr. Hall: Yes: 

Mr. Pooley seconded the motion. 

The Chairman: That is an amendment 

Mr. Hanes: What is the motion, Mr. Chairman? I was just talking to Mr. Oliver and did 
not hear it. . 

The Chairman: That the auditor be instructed forthwith to prepare the statement as 
required, starting with the information that is already filed; and that they have the authority 
to follow that up, with any production or any investigation of any of the books to facilitate 
that object. 

Mr. Hanes: Here or in Vancouver? 

Mr. Pooley: In either place. 

Mr. Taylor: In Victoria. 

Mr. Pooley: It should be left to the discretion of the auditor to go to Vancouver if he 
wants;-he might get the assistance of Mr. Welch’s clerks more readily than he would down 
here. ; } 

Mr. Hanes: I am not going to vote for any amendment which will permit any of the auditors 
to do this work except within the jurisdiction of the Committee. 

Mr. Taylor: 1 understand from the Hon. Oliver that it is not the policy of the Department | 
to allow the auditor to be travelling too much to get his information. “ 

The Chairman: You want the books brought here? 

Hon. Oliver (Minister of Railways): The order of the House is for the production of these 
documents to the Committee, and that order cannot be varied. The Committee has no power tc 
vary that. The order of the House is for the production of everything required here. 
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Mr. Hanes: That is my motion, or what it covered yesterday; and we argued an hour about 
it, and could not get it through. 

The Chairman: Mr. Hall’s motion at is was put by him was that the auditor proceed forth- 
with to make an analysis of the documents already at hand, and Mr. Welch is to be instructed 
to produce to us in Victoria any further books that the auditor may designate for the purpose 
of the statement. 
| Mr. Taylor: The auditors being Price, Waterhouse & Company. 

The Chairman: That, I take it, is Mr. Hanes’s original motion, with the modification of it, 
that the auditor be instructed forthwith, and they are to get on it at once so that the Committee 
j can have it at the earliest possible moment. The motion now is, made by Mr. Hall, and seconded 
: by Mr. Pooley, that the auditor be instructed forthwith to proceed with the preparation of this 
;: \ tabulated statement from the material in his possession; and that he be authorized to designate 
‘a any further documents-or books that are necessary to complete that statement; and that Mr. 
Welch be instructed to produce those documents in Victoria for this purpose, and if the Committee 
want to mark them as exhibits, that will follow. If there is no discussion on that motion, I will 
put it. 

Motion put to the meeting. Carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: Now, before we start with Mr. Welch, is the auditor ready to proceed this” 
morning? Mr. Hanes, what assistance can you give him in that way? 

. Mr. Hanes: I think I would like to have the privilege of helping from time to time. 

bs ; Hon. Oliver: I understand the auditor is prepared to start work at any time. 

r The Chairman: Perhaps one of Mr. Welch’s men would go up. and show those books up 
there, and he can get working on it. If they are in need of any further assistance, they may ie 
present the matter to us again. ‘ 

Mr. Davis: You live where, Mr. Welch? A.—TI live at Spokane, Washington. i 

Q.—Timothy Foley and John W. Stewart, I believe, are the men associated with you in this i 
undertaking? A.—They are. 

Q.—Where was Timothy Foley born, and about when? A.—Supposed to be about eighty 
4 years old; and: was born somewhere between Ottawa and Montreal, round Alexandria, so I 
: am informed. 

Q—And he lives where? A.—Near Alexandria. (Referring to previous answer.) St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Q.—St. Paul, Minnesota? A.—Yes. © i 

Q.— John W. Stewart was born where, and about when? A.—In Scotland. He is about 
fifty-six years old. 

Q.—Where is he living now? A.—He makes his home in Vancouver, 

Q.—At the present time he is at the front? A.—Yes, he is in France. 

Q.—When did you three first become associated in business, and what.business? A.—Are 
you referring now to the railroad business? 

.Q.— Yes? A.—Oh, I started in in a light way about thirty years ago. i 

Q.—When did you three first become associated together? A.—That is as Foley, Welch & ; 
Stewart? ; \ 

Q.—As Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—I would say fifteen years ago. 

Q.—Now, prior to that time, what experience had they, Mr. Welch? Take Mr. Foley first; 
had Timothy Foley had any railroad contracting? A.—Quite a large experience, I am told; I 
don’t know what, but as people tell me. 

Q.—And what experience had you had prior to the fifteen years ago, when the three of 
you became associated? A.—Oh, I had lived around over this way for fifteen years, doing 
different jobs, Northern Pacific and Great Northern Railway. 

Q.—And what experience did Stewart have in contracting prior to your being associated 
together? A.—J. W. Stewart started out railroading as an engineer, and went up later to 
contracting; the first contract I think was on the Great Northern; he was working there on 75 
miles of the road; in 1893 he joined Peter Larsen and Company, myself and Mr. Stewart, and. 
we built the line near Fort Sheppard. 

Q.—What year was that in, do you say? A.—TI think that was in 1898. 

Q.—That railway runs from where to where? A.—It is an extension of the Spokane, St, 


- Paul & Northern Railway from Spokane, Wash., to Nelson, B.C. 
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Q.—Since you have been :tssociated together, will you very briefly outline all the railroad 
contracting exper ience that you have had, the three of you—the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart? 
A—What experience have we had? : 
Q.—Yes, just a rough outline of it. A.—I suppose, since we have been together, the first ~ 
contract that we had was the G.T.P. 
Q.—What work did you do on that? A.—The principal or the largest part that we built, 
Mr. Stewart built, or Foley, Welch & Stewart built, from Saskatoon through to Prince Rupert, I 
think, without a break; in other words, we did contract after eontract without a break, and we 
eontinued all the way through. ; : 
Q.—About what mileage would that be altogether? A>—Something over 1,800 miles. 
Q.—Did you do any other work on the G.T.P.? A.—Yes, we did some work—I think they 
eall it Thunder Bay, from Fort William north to connect with the main line of the Gul Ply 
believe they did 150 to 175 miles to that junction; that was a force account proposition. 
Q.—And did they do any work on the C.N.P.?  A.—Yes, quite a little. They had the con- 
tract for the line between Winnipeg and Port Arthur a few years ago, a force account proposi- 
tion. We did a lot of prairie w ork, several hundred miles of branch lines; and the last work 
that we have done was for the C.P.R.—a big tunnel, Glacier, B,C. 
y Q.—Did you-have anything to do with the railway-yards at Winnipeg? A.—Yes, we bujlt 
| those. 
Q.—Did you do any work on the Canadian Northern? A.—We did; the Foley Bros. Con- 
struction Company built the line between Hope and Kamloops, a distance of about 160 miles, 
before Foley, Welch & Stewart were connected together. 
Q.—Did you do any work on that road? A.—Yes; Foley Bros. and the Northern Con- ' 
Ve struction Company engaged Mr. Stewart, and I had a light interest in it, on what they called— 
I think they call it the North Shore line, or something like that, just for a name, running from 
Port Arthur down in the neighbourhood of Sudbury, I think, a distance of 550 miles. 
Q.—Have you done any work on the Great Northern? A.—Oh, yes; I started railroading 
on the Great Northern, on the main line, from Haverford West, many years ago. 
Q.—Roughly, about what amount of work did you do, I mean, altogether? A.—Pretty hard 
to say, it is long ago; but I did four or five different pieces, of fifteen, twenty, or ten miles in 
a piece; I don’t know just exactly how much. 
Q.—Now, Foley, Welch & Stewart, have they done work on the Great Northern? A.—yYes, 
they did. They had the contract on the line east Quenachin, and then they built the line from 
’ Bonners Ferry. ; 
Q.—What mileage was that? A.—I SURES forty to fifty miles, something like that; maybe 
a little more. 
Q.—Now, ‘coming down to the contract with the Government in question here, did you have 
any conversation with the Premier, Sir Richard McBride, prior to your firm entering into this 
contract? A.—Yes; just once. ; 
Q.—Just give the general nature of that conversation. A.—That we had? 
Q.—That you had with Sir Richard McBride, showing what representations were made as 
to what would be required from you three people, or the firm, from a financial standpoint? A.— 
Oh, yes. I would have to go back a little further than that in order to make it clear. 
Q.—Certainly. A.—The first notion I had of this—the first time I was told about it was 
py Mr. Stewart; that would be some time in the spring or the summer of 1911. It was only 
that he, D’Arecy Tate, or he, was trying to get a contract to build a railroad from Vancouver 
to Fort George, or, in other words, to go up in that country somewhere, with the G.T.P.; 1 
didn’t pay much attention to it at all, because I supposed he was trying to get a piece of work, 
or something like that, and I didn’t pay much attention to it. Finally Mr. Stewart in the fall - 
of that year got ill, very sick, and he went away to California. In the meantime Mr. Tate 
stayed here, and it worked up to a point that he had to take it up with me on account of 
Stewart’s illness, and he asked me to come over to Victoria to see Sir Richard McBride; and we 
came here, and he outlined the railroad policy to a certain extent; told me at that time that 
he had decided to guarantee a certain mileage up here, both interest and principal, for. $35,000 a 
mile, and he gave me a short outline of his understanding with Mr. Stewart. And I said to Sir 
Richard at that time that I was not very familiar with the country and didn’t know very much 2 
about it; and I didn’t know whether $35,000 a mile would give us money enough to complete’ 
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hy the line; and he said that he knew our position, and he knew Stewart, and knew that we 
- had a pretty good reputation, fairly strong financially, and good contractors, and he wanted 


somebody of that character to carry out this work; and if $35,000 a mile was not enough, that i 
he would aid us sufficiently to enable us to do so—to complete it. That was about all the con- Nad 
| yersation we had at that time. I think I talked—we talked for perhaps an hour, and the next aR 
: time it came up I went down to California to see Mr. Stewart. to 


Q.—Before you leave that conversation with Sir Richard McBride; that was the only one 
you had with him at any time A.—Yes. 
Q.—Was anything said as to what advances you would be expected to make? A.—Well, 
yes; he did say—he said that he didn’t expect any firm of contractors to get in and develop 
‘3 the Province with their own money. He knew the people (the firm) were strong, and they Pa 
would have to get big outfits to move on to this work and do it in good shape; and he said: 
“We naturally expect you to carry this thing along for us for a few months until such a time ; % 
as we can get to the sale of our securities, so that we can furnish money enough to keep the y 
work going.” ph 
Q.—Was anything said by him in reference to a Dominion subsidy? A.—I don’t remember : i 
whether there was at that time or not, but later eae 
Q.—There was a little later? A.—Yes. : me! 
Q.—Will you give us that now, while we are at that point? A.—I always understood and 5 
f believed from Mr. Stewart that it was an absolute certainty that we some time would get the 
ey - same aid from the Dominion Government as the C.N. 
. Q.—From whom did that assurance come? A.—From Mr. Stewart. 
Q.—I know, and to him from whom? A.—I don't know. 
Q.—It was. from Sir Richard McBride, was it? A.—No, it was from some party or parties ! 
in Ottawa. a 
Q.—I see; now you were going on, when I interrupted you. A.—I went down to California ic 
to see Mr. Stewart, and while there Mr. Tate came down, and he said that the proposition now 
had come up to a point where it was perhaps all ready to sign. Mr. Stewart was not in any 
shape then, and Mr. Timothy Foley and I talked it over a little, quite a little while, and finally 
we signed up; and Mr. Tate came back here to Victoria. I came here—I am getting ahead of 
my story a little bit—I came here before Mr. Stewart was taken ill, and he had made arrange- 
ments that, in the event that the deal went through, to employ Mr. Callaghan as chief engineer 
when I got back to Vancouver. We started out Mr. Callaghan as quickly as we could in making 
the preliminary surveys ‘with the view of completing his location, so as to get it started as 
quickly as we could between Squamish and Lillooet. And I was to assume Mr. Stewart’s duties 
on the Grand Trunk Pacific, and I divided my time as nearly as I could between the two, the 
P.G.E.R. and the G.T.P. 
Q.—Yes; you went on and incorporated the P.G.H.R.? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Now, why did you have the control of the Board of Directors retained by your firm, 
Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Why we held control 
Q.—yYes; why did you keep control of the Board of Directors; why was it necessary to do 
so? A.—Well, really we were behind the thing; the Government had our guarantee, so that 
we guaranteed the P.G.H.R. to perform such duties. 3 
Q.—Now, this point has been raised on a few occasions: Will you explain to the Committee se 
why the contract was taken by yourself, that is, Foley, Welch & Stewart, instead of putting it a 
up to tender, and giving it to the lowest tenderer? Just go into that, Mr. Welch, as fully as 
you can. A.—TI can-make a very plain statement of those facts, because the proposition is this: 
We had an outfit over here at Chilliwack, and a very large outfit on the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
which was gradually being assembled as the work got through. We had a large experience 
as practical men in construction, and it never struck me that we would invite anybody to bid 


on that work. Zh 
Q.—Yes. .A.—Because, as we were behind the whole thing, it did not make so much differ- 


ence; we had to build it, and we supposed at that time that we could do it, go ahead with these 
. arrangements, and complete the line; and the object was to make all the money that we could 
out of it by doing the work ourselves, and looking after. it carefully and economically; and 
treating the sub-contractors, and the stationmen, and the labourers on the line as well as we 
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Q.—If the contract had been let to,an outside firm, and they had made a profit on it, that 
profit, of course, would have gone away from the outfit entirely? A.—yYes; it would have gone 
away entirely. N 
Q.—Now, were the Government aware of the fact that P. Welch was Foley, Welch & 
Stewart? A.—That P. Welch ¢ 
Q.—Yes; Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—I don’t think there is any question about it at all. 
Q.—There was never any concealment of the matter? A.—No, certainly not. 
The Chairman: When you say the Government, whom do you mean, Mr. Welch? A.—Well, 
I mean the Premier, and the heads OF the Government, eng Mr. Gamble, the Government 
engineer. ; 
Mr. Davis: Now, why was the contract mae in addition to the explanation already given, 
why was it made on the prices fixed without the usual surveys being made and profiles obtained, 
: and so on? A.—I don’t know that I 
ita Q.—In this case the contract was entered into between you three people and the P.G.E.R.? 
A.—Yes. 
Q.—And the prices were fixed? A.—Yes. 
Q.—In that contract? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Before any surveys of any extent had been made of the route, and before there were 
profiles, or anything of that sort? A.—I see—— 

Q.— to guide you? A.—Well, now, gentlemen, I said that I didn’t have sufficient knowl- 
edge of the country, neither did I. Mr. Stewart had been up and down over the road; that is, 
from Fort George, down the river, I suppose, to Soda Creek, in a boat; and by automobile to 

Asheroft, or to Lillooet, and down to Lytton, and that way. Now, the Grand Trunk Pacific 

runs some kind of a line-location, a preliminary line, from the same place on the Grand Trunk 
down the Fraser River, and across by Seton Lake and Anderson Lake, and down south of 

Harrison Lake, I believe it is, and they run it down to some place where they could get through 

here; and then the Howe Sound people furnished up some data, if I remember right, from 

Squamish over to Lillooet; that will give a kind of idea of it; anyway, he was satisfied with it, 

and we carried it through. ; 
Q.—Were the Government anxious to have the contract entered into at once? A.— Yes; 

pS Sir Richard McBride seemed to be in a hurry with it. 
Q.—Now, the prices were fixed at the time the contract was igned, were they not? A.— 

Yes, at the time. 
Q.—The contract was signed; that is, the contract for the complete road, or the contract of 

construction, not the original contract with the Government, but the contract—— 
The Chairman: P. Welch’s contract. mane 
Witness :* Oh, yes; the prices are copied right atte tue 
Mr. Davis: From our point of view, although it is not a very important matter, you say 
you knew very little about that route at the time you entered into the arrangement with the 
Government? A.—Yes. 
Q.—You are now familiar with it, are you not? A.—TFairly so, yes. 
Q.—You have been over it a good deal? A.—Well, I have been over it; I have been over 
the work that I let between North Vancouver—all those contracts were let by me, or advised 
by me, from North Vancouver to Kelly Lake. We started some time in September or October, 

1912, and I stayed on this work and the work upon the Grand Trunk Pacific all the time, divid- 

ing my time up; and Mr. Stewart returned some time in August; and he assumed his duties 
on. the Grand Trunk Pacific, and I gave my entire attention to the Pacific Great Eastern; and 
we kept that w ork going, and all that work I mentioned, I let it, or advised the letting of it 
through to Kelly Lake; and in the fall of 1918, in the latter part of November, I had a very 
severe operation; and from that time on for two years Mr. Stewart handled the whole field, 
and I took very little part in it afterwards. 

Q.—Then you went back on it again? A.—I was back to it; but Mr. Stewart Beaten 

handled it until such time as he went to the front. i 

Q.—That was about when? A.—I would say August or Sepenie of last year. 

Q.—Now, have you been over the whole line, or those portions that you said you let; you 
have been over the whole of the line, haven’t you? A.—Over the whole line. No, I never have — ‘i 
been over the line—I have been over the line a little ways north of Clinton; and I have bee a 
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~ along on the wagon-road, or the stage-road, up and down the river, but I never did walk over 


that line—was not able to. And I don’t know that I am able to do it to-day. 

Q.—The evidence has shown that the prices are fairly comparable to the prices in the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Company ; they speak for themselves, of course; they are in as exhibits. A.—Yes. 

Q.—What do you say about the conditions for building the line, as far as expense is con- 
cerned, of course, on the P.G.H.R. and the G.'T.P.? A.—Well, at the time that these prices were 
made, we tried to make a price about the same; and we figured that the C.N.R. was about the 
same. It has developed since that the P.G.H.R. prices are not as high—that is, from a con- 
tractor’s standpoint—and would not be as good work as the G.T.P 

Q—I see; but what are some of the conditions that you are referring to that make it pro- 
duce that result? A.—Well, the cost of work, labour, cost of labour, and its efficiency, and cost 
of supplies; but the large item is transportation. On the Grand Trunk Pacific they had a 
navigable stream for five or six months in the year, and handled all supplies and equipment 


_of every description on the boats. Against that, on the P.G.H.R., why, we had two hauls in 


some places by wagon, and an extreme haul in some places of nearly 100 miles, or perhaps a 
little more, I dare say. 

Q.—What about the building of roads? A.—The building of wagon-roads? 

Q.—The P.G.H.R.? A.—Well, we built a very expensive wagon-road between Squamish, or 
a little east of Squamish, over to the Pemberton Meadows. I think that was quite a consider- 
able item, of which the Government promised a part payment back to us, which we never got. 

Q.—About what did that road cost in itself? A.—The wagon-road? 

Q.— Yes. -A.—As I remember, about $130,000. 

Q.—Will you explain to the Committee the system which you adopted in connection with 
the building of the road with the view to having the road built economically; what was your 
system with the sub-contractors and stationmen? A.—Well, now, as far as building it economi- 
cally, Foley, Welch & Stewart was behind the proposition that has been made with the Govern- 
ment, and we agreed to carry it out for the P.G.E.R. Company; and it is only natural and reason- 
able to believe that we would do that work, and do it just as cheaply as it was possible to do 
it. I think that-the work was handled as well as any work could be handled, and as good a 
contract as can be seen anywhere. The sub-contractors, those men were all good men, and they 
had nice little outfits, and they looked after it closely, with the view of being paid with everybody 
else. 

Q.—What would you say as to whether there was any general andertanding with the vari- 
ous sub-contractors as to what sort of profits they could make on the road? I understand a 
number of these sub-contractors were once working for you on the G.T.P. for a long time? A.— 
Yes. 

Q.—And made a good deal of money there? A.—Some of them; but the men that Stewart 
let the work to from Fort George south had been working for him on the G.T.P., and had 
worked for him a number of years. The principal contractors, the first ones, were Carleton, and 
Byrnes-Jordan, and Griffin, three different outfits . 

Q.—Yes. A.—There is no question about them. 

Q.— Well, take them as a sample? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What was the understanding with them before they started to work there? A.—We 
asked them to go down on this job: “ Now, I want you boys to go down on that work and do it 
for me; this is a Foley, Welch & Stewart proposition; and we don’t want you to get away with 
the idea that you are going to make a lot of money, because you won’t. But we want you boys 
to go down there, and you will see these prices, and we will give you sufficient to do that work; 
but we are not going to let you get away with a lot of money; we want to be fair with you.” 
And we asked them to go down there. 

Q.—Was anything said, supposing the prices were such as to.give them unusually big profits? 
A—He would trim them down. 

Q.—Was that done? Just go on. A.—If you will allow me, I think I can make it clear. 
Those men went down there; this is the history given to me; I was not on the ground, but 
Stewart told me, and I had every reason to believe him. These men went down there, and they 
had quite a following of stationmen, and they let most of it out; and after a few months, three 
or four months, Stewart passed up over the line of work, and they said they could not make 
any money on those prices, and there was considerable complaint on the line. 
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all the way through who did it, except in a few bad places that we could not let. Stewart, I 
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Q.—You mean the stationmen? A.—The stationmen; because it was the men on the job 


think—that, at least, he told me so—asked the chief engineer to classify that work out to the 
stationmen so that they could make decent wages, and that they must keep the stationmen on 
the line in order to get through with it. They were in a hurry with it; that would be in the 
spring; no, late in the fall, I think, 1914. Now, that was carried out, and Mr. Callaghan was 
instructed, as I tell you; and the stationmen were all paid so as to keep them on the line. 

Q.—As between the stationmen and the sub-contractors, what do you say about them? A.— 
What about them? : 

Q.—Yes, as to the sub-contractors’ end of it? A.—The -sub-contractor was paid on the settle- 
ment of those estimates that I speak of. 

Q.—The sub-contractors permitted the classifications to the stationmen, didn’t they? A.— 
They did, yes. 

Q.—And by reason of this pldssifica tion the stationmen were making more money; now just 
tell me what happened in connection with the sub-contractors as a result of that? A.—I under-_ 
stand you. 

Q.—I don’t want to lead you, but tell me what you told me before? A.—yYes. 

Q.—I want you to tell me just exactly—let me put it this way: By reason of the station- 
men having a certain higher classification, and therefore not losing money, or making reasonable 
wages out of it, the sub-contractors had thé tendency to raise their prices to the stationmen ? 
A.—That would be the natural thing to take place; but I don’t know 

Q.—What. course did you adopt with the sub-contractors? A.—Mr. Stewart just trimmed 
them down to a certain allowance. Now, I am not going to say I know just what that allow- 
ance was; I understood that $35,000 was in Mr. Stewart’s mind at‘that time; it would be a 
definite pay for their outfit and their own time on the job. : 
‘Q.—Were these three the men that Mr. Howatson referred to in his evidence yesterday? 
A.—I was not here then. ; 

Q.—He said that there were three contracting concerns-that were cut down in their profits 
to, I think it was, either $25,000 or $20,000 for one man, or two of them, and $30,000 for the 
other, or something like that? A.—Those men were cut down more than that. 

Q.—How much were they cut down, these three concerns you are speaking of? Were those 
the ones that claimed profits of $300,000 or $400,000 that you told. me? A.—I think, if Mr. 
Callaghan would have carried out with the sub-contractors the same line of classification that 
he gave to the stationmen, that each and every one of those fellows would have been more than 
$100,000 apiece. 

Q.—And they were settled with at what amount? A.—Normal sums. Mr. Stewart stated 
that they were also paid $5,000; I have forgotten what it is—it is a matter of record. 

Q.—That is here; and the settlement sheets are here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Take the case of the other men, sub-contractors who put in a certain amount of money 
and were actually going behind; how did you treat them? A.—With all of those fellows we 
made the best settlement that we could, to be fair to them. 

Q.—Your idea was that they should not lose money on the job? A.—That was the idea 
exactly. ‘ 
Q.—And there were some instances, what were they?) A. —Yes, there were a few. 

Q.—One of them was Nixcn. Take him as an illustration; what happened with him? A.— 
Nixon had a portion of the work between North Vancouver and Horseshoe Bay, and he did that 
work, and when he cleaned up on his prices he came out in a hole; and the thing drifted along 
for a time, and I think he made a complaint to the Government. Now, that is all hearsay; I 
don’t know whether he did or not; but I am supposed to know that he did, because I asked him 
one day to tell me about his trouble; and I told him at the same time that if he would come in 
and show me that he had lost money in the proposition, and put money into it himself, that I 
would take the thing up and see what I could do with it. He turned in his bills that he said he 
had paid on the line, and showed them our book-keeper over there, and I satisfied him so that 
he signed a receipt in full, and said that he was satisfied; I don’t know whether he was or not. 

Q.—You gave him a cheque for a certain amount of money? A.—Yes. 


Q.—You stated, I think, that the road was as cheaply built as you have known any road Be a: 
be built? A.—TI think it was; yes, sir. ' 
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Q.—Will you look at this? The statement of the actual cost of the road was put in last 
Thursday, I think. - i * 
Mr. Pooley: What is the number? 
_.Mr. Davis: I have not got the number of it here. These are some notes of my own. I did 
; not have it numbered. 
; Mr. Yorston: It was put in about a week ago. 
| - Mr. Davis: It was either Thursday or Friday—Friday perhaps; no, probably it was later. 
Mr. Pooley: Who was it put in by, do you remember? ; 
Mr. Davis:-It was put in by Mr. Tate, so it would be Thursday, I guess. ; of 
Mr. Tate: I put it in the last day of my evidence. 
4 Mr. Davis: That would be on Thursday morning. 
; Mr. Maclean: It was Exhibit 64? 
Mr. Anderson: Yes. : 
‘ Mr. Davis: Yes. Referring to Exhibit 64, you have a copy of it, have you not? A.—Yes, I 
believe I have. : 
Q.—Have you one in your pocket? A.—Yes, I have pretty nearly everything there. 
Q.—I just want to read it over with you. That statement shows the amount received from 
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| the Government as $16,422,262.427 A.—yYes; practically that, yes. 2 
Q.—And then it shows the amount spent by you—the actual cash as I understand it? pet 
A.—Yes. aes a 
2 Q.—That is correct, isn’t it? That is what was spent by you? A.—Yes, in connection with Rs 
the undertaking. Now, there are three changes to be made in that exhibit. It is gotten up in Si, 


_a hurry for the purposes of the Committee, and they have been checking it up since, and there 
. are three changes to be made, and the rest, I think, will turn out to be absolutely correct. Lt is 
open, at any rate, to the auditors to check it up and verify it. 
{ Mr. Taylor: What are those changes? 
| Mr. Davis: The first change is in the item of the Pacific Great Hastern Development Com- 
4 pany, $1,681,500. $50,000 should come off that; it should be $1,631,500. This makes no difference 
f in the result, these two changes; and that $50,000 should be added to the item of $3,021,933.30 
~ lower down the page, and that item now should be $3,071,933.30. But off that item of the Pacific 
Great Eastern Development Company should be taken the sum of $130,770.28, which should be 
reduced by that amount. 
Mr. Pooley: The disbursements you mean? 
Q Mr. Davis: Yes. That item of $1,681,500 should be reduced’ by $130,770.28. Now, taking rahe 
- these items one by one, so we will understand exactly what they mean, I will just read them. uit 
“Supplies purchased, $2,739,480.01”; what does that mean? A.—Well, I think we are both ts 
getting into deep water, Mr. Davis, in explaining this statement, because I am not a book-keeper. 
All I can tell about it is what I have been told; I cannot go into the details. 
Q.—I don’t want the details at all? A.—All that I can tell this Committee is what Mr. 
White has told me, and I have got to believe him. 
Q.—I don’t want the details at all? A.—Well, this statement here shows the supplies 
purchased. 
q Q.—What I am getting at is this: Is that the actual money paid out by P. Welch for Foley, 
Welch & Stewart for those supplies? A—Yes, every one of those items down there is actual 
r cash. 

Q.—It is actual cash paid out? A.—That is the idea. 

Q.—And none of those items include any profits to yourself? A.—No, absolutely none. 

Mr. Taylor: That is what Mr. White has told us. 

Mr. Davis: Yes, certainly. This statement can easily be checked up by the auditors from 
their vouchers, and they can produce the books and accounts for everything. Of course, it is 
subject to any errors that may be found, but we put this in as an absolute statement of the cash 
paid out by P. Welch, which we can prove to the Government auditor beyond question. 

Mr. Taylor: This is Exhibit 64? 

Mr. Davis: Yes. I-will take now the next item, “ Pay-rolls and stationmen, $4,070,524.09.” 
That is, of course, the item paid out in cash to the men? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—Now, there is this item I want to ask you about: Does that item of pay-rolls of over 
- $4,000,000—that does not include any labour for which the men were paid by supplies, does it? 


A.—No. We ignored the supplies—the stores; if this were run down properly, it would show ane 
profit—naturally a big one. This is money—may I tell the Committee just what this was 
gotten up for? : 

Q.—Certainly. A.—Well, we got the notice over. there through the papers and through our 
friends that there would be an investigation, and the idea struck us that we ought to get at it 
and see what would come of this. It was charged that we had spent a lot more money than we 
ought; or, in other words, that we had made a lot of money on the proposition, so we wanted to 
run it down to see where we were at; and this was gotten up in a hurry, and we show there 
that we paid out as much money as we ‘received, and what we got in the way of money was 
what we paid out, and we can show vouchers for it to prove that that is correct, unless there is 
; some mistake in the figures; but it is all shown on there, and I have to accept that statement. 
2 I have to believe our book-keepers, and I believe those figures are correct. 

Q.—Now, is that in connection with the P.G.E. Railway? A.—Yes, in connection with the 
P.G.H. undertaking. 

Q.—This is a statement from Foley, Welch & Stewart showing the moneys they received 
from the Government, and showing the cash that they actually paid out. It practically amounts 
to the same thing. I may say that there is a difference in that amount and the amount that the 
Pacific Great Bastern received of something over $2,000,000. As Mr. Tate said, they have their 
statement after_that. The right-of-way, engineering, and so on, were paid for by the Pacific 
Great Hastern, and those moneys never went to P. Welch at all. I have a statement here that I 
will put in; what exhibit will it be? 

Mr. Maclean: 174. 

Mr. Davis: It will be Exhibit 174, showing just how ar difference was spent, and how 

i that went out in actual cash and went into the undertaking. I will read it in detail. For 
ne instance, ‘ Engineering, $830,936,” and so on; “ Right-of-way, station-grounds,” and so on, and 
; 80 On. 

Mr. Pooley: Making a total of what? 

The Chairman: Well, you had better read that into the notes, Mr. Davis, because it is ae 
much bother to hunt up those exhibits. 

Mr. Davis: Very well, I will read the whole thing :— 


“ PAcIFIC GREAT FEASTERN RAILWAY. EMENT SHOWING RECEIPTS FROM ALL SOURCES AND 
DISBURSEMENTS TO FEBRUARY 28TH, 1917. 


“ Receipts. 


“Certificates 1-41, inclusive (securities and interest) ........... $18,246,805 84 


im) 
Certificates 1-6, inclusive (Loan Act, 1916) ite a ae IGE) 2 Crate 989,361 59 
Interest additional to that received in certificates .............. 15,450 12 
Refund account overpayment Howe Sound & Northern Railway 5,768 76 
Capital stock, amount paid ‘up im’ cash. (ise aeias dae 8 obec delete . 40,000 00 a 


“Disbursements. 


ee Minis neering 40)4iic)04 ll clus Wace ea ee Le a $ 880,936 00 4 
Right-of-way and station-grounds ............ eo EN ST Na aes cre 364,011 09 a 
Grading, additional to contractor’s estimates ..........eeeee ene 5,365 91 ; 
Bridges and culverts, additional to contractor’s estimates ...... 513 47 ong § 
Rails, additional to: contractor's estimates < asuis cles ak creer 1,994 85 j 

* Track-fastenings, additional to contractor’s estimates ......... Diteyealies 
Ballast, additional to contractor’s estimates ............u:.... 1,046 74 
Track-laying, additional to contractor’s estimates ............ F alg 
Station buildings, ete., additional to contractor’s estimates ... 32 60 
Water-stations, additional to contractor’s estimatés ......... Be 1,603 O01 
Fuel-stations, additional to contractor’s estimates ............ 590 66 


Wharves (dismantled and charge transferred). (Deduct.) .... 8,642 71 - 


Carried TOU ICLILAS De AERA AR a Se Ree eaRre oh Ot a My MRL a oll opal PANT (ata) 92. 


* Disbursements—Concluded. 


Brought forward Peter a yah as aa cea BMP ava eNe Te center a fate $ 1,202,735 92 

“ Operating earnings (rental industrial sites). (Deduct.)....... 12 00 
Reiterates RONCHI T MIO geek she al al Wicdsniea atid stealhccalgdie cis sieteeuamiaciarets agai 3,724 75 
SUL UC Ta yguier T Cy ROT ATCT INL ee tea Aina ateytel stzebiaslo rate aitey etek « fol eia| ls in velveyera etis) a) aja 9,241 O07 
Tiaernmpsipayeen Uae Ah, Leh a ey SL AS UPA) ORI aA ely mir tac ON AAR ABM ea TEO TO 
MHAIROSHE BliToliesraec NeW a reres TAO NI a aya Ue ON tie ens Meo i Mie Ieactca Bit -1,051,309 98 
Howe Sound & Northern Railway purchase ...............-.--. ‘187,299 8&6 
General samcdmexec ine vex) CSE oye ar) c)ecanes oes lee tand eoaieleral arsuiele) els) ge TANG 25) ) 
Paid contractor (P. Welch) on bis estimates ..............-.. 16,422,262 42 
Refunded Minister of Finance account, interest .............. 139,207 36 
Expended on Peace River Wixtension .......-..-+2.5++--2056: 34,458 37 
Advanced for right-of-way purchases (repayable) ...........-- 10,000 00 
INECOUMESICL UTE My WOT LIN Ve waste cuciabe a aleCelehs syete) elise elle|-stet ete svete etete elie! ale eile 8,883 00 


Cash in U.B. of C., Vaneouver, at Company’s account ........ 55,849 63 


$19,296,886 31 
““ Correct. 
“R, D. Tuomas, Seeretary-Treasurer. 

“ Victoria, B.C., March 24th, 1917.” 

I will just hand it to the stenographer. I may say that this statement, which is Exhibit 64, 
‘shows contractors’ estimates 1 to 45, inclusive. Now, it is necessary to remember the contrac- 
tors’ estimates 1 to 45 cover the Government certificates 1 to 41, and 1 to 6 under the “ Loan 
Act.’ That is, the number of the estimates to the contractors don’t correspond number for 
number with the certificates of the Government. The Government have 47 certificates; P. Welch 
has only 45. 

The Secretary: Mr. Davis, just excuse me. I think that exhibit is 173 instead of 174. 

Mr. Maclean:-173 I was told was the settlement of the sub-contractors. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, that accounts for it. We were to mark them up in the room. 

The Secretary: Yes, that accounts for it. 

Mr. Taylor: This is Exhibit 174. 

Mr. Davis: This statement shows the receipt of all the moneys from the Government, and 
the disbursements are included. The item which Mr. P. Welch is accounted for on his estimate 
is $16,422,262.42. That is among the disbursements. 

The Chairman: I want to get this clear. Are the expenditures under the “Loan Act” 
mixed up in that thing. j 

Mr. Davis: Yes, everything down to February 28th, 1917. This is all the moneys received 
from the Government. You see, we had to do that to cover everything, our object being solely 

_this:.to show, as far as Foley, Welch & Stewart are concerned, that they have not made money 
out of this, and, on the contrary, have lost money. The point we are meeting is any suggestion 
that they have made mouey out of it at the expense of the country. Now, there is just one item 
in this Exhibit 64 that I would like to ask you about, Mr. Welch. ‘“ ‘Paid sub-contractors’ finals, 
$631,517.96.” Now, you might explain what that means—‘ Paid sub-contractors’ finals.” What 
does that mean? A.—Sub-contractors’ finals? 

Q.—Yes. A.—It is the final settlement of all work done. 

Q.—And what does it in substance show? What does that show—profits or what? A.—It 
shows their profits as far as we know. But it igs only natural to suppose that those men who 
were working on the job for a year or So would naturally have some of their own money in it. 

Q.—They would have some of their own money in it. As a matter of fact, what is usual 
“under those circumstances? That is, would they have some of their own money in or not? 
A.—Well, it depends.on just where they are. If they are in a part of the country where they 


ean buy a little hay or oats or provisions cheaper than they can from P. Welch, as it many times 


happens, they naturally would do it. 
Q.—Well, that means all that was made by the sub-contractors on the line, and to be 


deducted from that would be any moneys of their own that they bad put in? A—Yes, that is 
as far as we know they are. That is what money was taken off the line. 
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Q.—And that would be all that would be taken off the line, except what day-wages the 
stationmen had? A.—Yes, the stationmen’s wages. That is all in one item. Z 
Q.—Now, do you know—or would you compare, even if that were all profit, that $600, 000 
for sub-contractors—could you compare, or do you want to, that figure with the work done on ~ 
the Canadian Northern Pacific? A.—Well, if it has any bearing on the question, I don’t mind 
telling you what I know about it. ; : 
Q.—Then I will ask you this question. A.—It is not just the proper thing for a man to tell 
all these things, but there has been a great deal of discussion about that, and it is up to you; 
eps if you want me to tell it I will. 
; Q.—Well, I would like you. to, from the point of view of your own interest. JI understand 
Et that a contractor for various reasons does not like to tell the things that haye happened in 
connection with various contracts that he has had, but if you have no objection, however, you 
might tell me. You had a contract on the Canadian Northern for how many miles? A.—From 
Hope to Kamloops, I think it was 160 miles, or 164 miles as I remember it. 
Q.—Now, what was the concern called that took the contract? A.—It was the Northern 
Construction Company and Welch. 
—Now, what happened with regard to that 160 miles? What profit did you people take 
off under that sub-contract for those miles? A.—Well, we took off the last account that I saw 
of it—but we have not got the thing’ finally settled up yet, but we took off there something like, 
say, $1,400,000. 
Mr. Pooley: $1,400,000? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Shatford: Do you mean that was your net profit on that? A.—Yes, from Hope to 
Kamloops. 
‘The Chairman: It was a lot of money. 
Mr. Davis: By the way, something has been said about the profits ne track-laying. What 
about the other sub-contractors along there? How did they manage? A.—They all did well. 
Q.—They all did well? A—We don’t know for sure, but they were all satisfied. I do 
know in a way, but yet it could not'be evidenced here. But they made a lot of money, just the 
same. ’ 
Q.—By the way, something was said about the profits for track-laying on the Canadian 
Northern. What price was that in your contract? A.—What price did we get, you mean? 
Q.—Yes. A.—Well, I heard the evidence here, and I think it is correct—$500 a mile over 
this portion of the line. ; 
Q.—Now, as a matter of fact, on that particular item you did not make anything, did you? 
A.—Oh, no. 
Q.—How much did that track-laying cost you? A~—I took the trouble here to get a state- 
ment from the office as to the cost. nie 
‘i Q. times how these prices are entirely too high at times, and sometimes 
too low. Well, what did that track-laying cost you? <A.—It is totalled up that that track cost 
$833.97 per mile for a mileage of 171 miles. 
Q.—That is it? A—Yes, roughly that. 
y Q.—And your price was what? A.—$500 a mile, TJ am agtie sure. 
The Chairman: This is the C.N.R. you are speaking of? A.—Yes. ; 
Mr. Davis: It cost $833.97 a mile? A—Yes; or we made a loss there of $333.97 a mile. 
: Q.—By the way, there is a note at the bottom of Exhibit 64 which I had almost passed over 
» without having you explain. It says this: “From this amount there will be deducted certain _ 
collections for goods sold for cash.” What was the amount of that? A.—I was told by the boys 
who had charge of those accounts it might mean $15,000 or $20,000, and not more. a 
us : Q.—And then you say here: “ We have obligated ourselves to the amount of approximately a 
Re . $900,000 for rails, spikes, ete., f.0.b. Chicago, Illinois’? A—yYes. 
Q.—* In addition the Union Bank loan and any logs in sale of bonds below 80.” Now, will 
you just explain what position you are in in connection with that Union Bank loan, and what 
loss there is there at the present time? A—Well, as I understand it, Mr: Stewart made that 


gs 


ee deal with the bank, and there were a certain amount of bonds that there was not any mre for. ; 
ue Q.— $6,060,000, wasn’t it? A.—8$5,750,000 exactly, or in that neighbourhood. i 
- if (.—By the way, before you get to that; was there ever an opportunity of selling those bonds B 
‘ at one time and you did not sell them then? A.—Yes, Se 


Hevcatis 

Q.—It is not very important? A.—Well, I understood that there was a market for those 
bonds at 97, and Sir Richard McBride turned that offer down, claiming he did not want to 
accept it, as it would hurt the Province to let them go at that. 

Mr. Tate: 95 net. 

Mr. Davis: Well, anyway, he prevented your selling them? A.—Yes. And Mr. Stewart 
took the remaining bonds and made a deal with the Union Bank of Canada, whereby they would 
take them and advance us $4,800,000, which they did on our guarantee to pay them 4% per cent. 
that these debentures call for—the difference between that and 6 per cent. 

Q.—Well, they made an advance at the rate of 80? A.—They advanced us at the rate of 
80, and then we guaranteed them any loss that there was under 80, and in case they NA sell 
them for much less. 

Q.—If they sold for 76, which I understand they are at now, or ee A.—TA. 

Q.—You would lose 6 points? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And then you had to make good the difference between the 4% per cent. and 6 per cent. 
right along, hadn’t you? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: I don’t think he intends to say that. I think what he intends to say is this: 
Those bonds are bearing 44% per cent. on par. 

Mr. Dayis: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: And the bank took them at 80; that means that they would net, say, 7 per cent. 
to the bank—the bank would never want any more than 7 per cent.? A.—I don’t think, Mr. 

Taylor, you are quite clear on that. If you are, I am not. We pledged those bonds with the 
bank, just aS you would put up your watch for a certain amount of money. 
Mr. Taylor: Well, I have never done that yet. 
Witness: No, but I may have to. 
Mr. Taylor: That is not a very happy illustration. 
; Witness: Well, we have an undertaking there, Mr. Taylor, whereby we agree to pay this 
q . interest, and make the bank good any loss they would have. And if they have to sell it to-day 
; or to-morrow below 80, we would be at a big loss there to-day. 
Ss Mr. Davis: What Mr. Taylor is asking you is about this difference of 1% per cent. of 
; interest. You see, the bonds are at 4% per cent.? A.—Yes. 
, Mr. Taylor: The bank does not intend to sell them every time they go down. They are not 
investing in them, and they would wait until they went up rather than sell them. They might 
get 100 per cent. and 7 per cent. besides? A. —No, they cannot get any more than 6 per cent. 

Mr. Pooley: I take it, Mz. Taylor, that those bonds were not sold to the bank, were they? 
A.—No, only pledged. 

& Q.—They were just put up as security for a loan, and they were valuing those bongs at 80. 
The bank charged Foley, Welch & Stewart 6 per cent. on their loan? A.—Yes, that is right. 

Q.—And in addition to that, Foley, Welch & Stewart had to guarantee the bank, when they 
eame to sell those bonds, if they sold them at anything under 80, that they would make it good. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, I understand that ; but bonds guaranteed by the Province need not be sold 
when the war is on. 

The Chairman: They are not collecting guaranteed interest: 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, they are collecting guaranteed interest. 

Mr. Hall: Well, the auditor is here, and he can tell you what that means. 

Mr. Davis: You understand—you are getting 4 per cent. and you are pay ing only 6 per cent., 


3 3 Mr. Taylor suggests, on 80? A.—Yes. 


Q.—That would be four-eighty and the other would be four-fifty, and the a difference . 


would be between four-eighty and four-fifty? A. —Yes, there is the point; but we do pay 6 per 


eent. on $4,800,000. 
Q.—Yes, but the advance being made at 80 it would not make the full difference of. 1% 


per cent.—that is quite right. 

Mr. Hall: Well, the auditor is here and he can explain it very quickly. 

Mr.. Taylor: There is a book that gives a quick check-up on that. 

Mr. Hall: Well, that is over a period of calculation; this is over a particular number of 
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Q.—And what was the reason for that? A.—Well, Mr. Tate can explain that better than - 
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Mr. Pooley: I would just like to ask Mr. Welch a question further. I would like to know 
why Sir Richard McBride would not allow them to be sold at 95? A.—He did not think the 
price was good enough. 

Q.—When would that be? A.—That. was back in the early pack of—it would be 1912 or 
1913. 

Mr. Davis: Now, apart from what you mention in connection with the Union Bank, is there 
another item for which you are responsible to them directly, on account of the shortage in the | 
mileage? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Just explain that? What is that? A.—Well, it seems as though this bond issue was | 
placed on some 480 miles, and it checks out, in joining it,.I was going to say at 476 plus some- 
thing; it is 476 miles; or, in other words, it is three plus something short, whatever the difference 
is, at the rate of $42,000 or $45,000 a mile, and we are responsible for that. In other words, if 
we were sold out to-day we oe lose there, roughly, about $450,000 that we are absolutely 
responsible for. 

Q.—Now, here is a further item on this Exhibit 64 which says, “ Besides the above, there is 
considerable outfit not charged against the work.” About what value of plant of yours did you 
use on that work during those four years? A.—Oh, I could not tell you. 

Q.—Well, I want some approximate idea? A.—Of the plant that we have used on the work? 

Q.—Yes, of your own. You bought some and what you bought is charged up? A.—Yes. 

Q.—It states that in Exhibit 64. But your own plant that you put on the work, what would 
be the value of that, roughly, when it went on, and what is it now? A.—Well, I suppose if 
Foley, Welch & Stewart had to buy the plant me we put on the work, it would haye run up at 
that time to nearly $1,000,000. 

-Q—I see. A.—But all the outfit we put on the work was not all used on the work. We 
had a surplus outfit. 

Q.—1I am only referring to what was used on the work. About what would that. run to.? 
I want the Committee to know about what was the value of the plant that was used on that 
work for which there was no charge made on that statement? A.—There is no charge for that 
outfit I spoke of. ; 

\ Q.—And which was supplied free by you? A.—They are not charged anything for it. Now, 
for instance, there are two items there—steamboats that were used on the river, coming down 


ay the river from Fort George. Those things, I think, cost us about $75,000 apiece, or $80,000, 
He something like that, and there were steam-shoyels and different kinds of stuff. A portion of it 
ide was used and a portion of it was not used. 


Q.—I see. A.—But if we had to buy it, it would cost us a lot of money: to-day; though it 
is not worth so very much. z 
Q.—Now, have any of you people. ever kept any, expense account that you have Share up 
against either the Pacific Great Eastern or any one in connection with this work at all? A.—Oh, 
no, no, not a dollar. 
Q.—That is, you have not only not received any money for your services, but you have also 
received nothing for disbursements in the way of travelling expenses, or anything of that kind? 
A.—No. Asa matter of fact, I have never even sent our office a “ collect ” telegram to pay for it. 
Q—And Mr. Stewart made several trips to the Old Country in connection with this, didn’t — 
he? A.—He did. 
Q.—<And he never put in any expense bill? A.—No, never to my knowledge. 
Q.—Now, there have been a number of things suggested in connection with this—say, for - 
instance, in connection with the classification of the work, and that kind of thing. Were you : 
i ever made aware of any errors or mistakes, of wrong classification of any kind in connection | 
Fis with this work? A.—Certainly not; certainly not. 
Q.—Has there ever been, in so far as you or your people, Foley, Welch & Stewart, are con- 
cerned, anything, as far as your knowledge in any way goes, dishonest or crooked in connection __ 


‘ with your dealing either in-the Pacific Great Eastern Railway or the construction-work on the 
! road? A.—Certainly not. ‘There never was anything handled in a more honest, conscientious, aa 
eA manner that I know of than that very line, in every conceivable way. f 

ae Q.—That is all, I think. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Welch, I understand that you were not expected, according to your idea, 
to invest any money in this railway at all. That was your first arrangement with Sir Richard ae 
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ane ves 
McBride, that you were not expected to develop this country out of your own pocket? -A.—Well, iy 
Mr. Taylor, I did not want you to get this impression, but what I wanted to impress upon you a 


was that Sir Richard McBride did not expect us to put any large amount in there. 
Q.—I took your evidence that you told Sir Richard McBride that you did not think the 
_line could be built for $35,000 a mile? A.—yYes. 
 Q.—That*was the amount of the guarantee bonds? A.—Yes. 


Q.—And then you. got $7,000 more a mile? A.—yYes. wh 

vl Q.—And in March, 1914, by the Act there was provision made whereby you were given os 
$42,000? A.—Yes. "a 
, ~ Q.—Did you tell Sir Richard McBride that you thought it could be built for $42,000 a mile? oh 
A.—No, I did not advance any idea of the cost at all. 3 we 
t Q.—I understood you to tell Mr. Davis that you told Sir Richard McBride that, and he told at 
Sy you that you wanted to have good contractors? A.—Yes, good strong people. : 
Q.—He did not expect you to put any money in to develop the country? A.—No. ane 
Q.—With your own money; he did not expect anything like that? A.—No. a 

Q.—Now, that was your statement to Mr. Davis. What do you wish to explain now about * s 


f your statement? A.—Well, I want to explain this: that it was Sir Richard’s meaning that he 
Bt: ’ would expect us to carry that work along, and put a little money in it, and what we could not 
i ; put in he would furnish. That was my understanding. 

4 The Chairman: What was that last remark you made? A.—What we were unable to carry 
| along, he would. 

Mr. Taylor: He expected you to put a little money into it? A.—yYes. 

Q.—That is very indefinite? A.—I know it is. 

Q.—That was not the way you stated it to Mr. Davis, but we will get it as you say now. 
Now, what was said as to the amount of money you should put into it? A.—There was not 
anything said. : 

Q.—There was nothing said? A.—No, there was nothing said about it. 

Q.—That is not the kind of a bargain that you would make with another man, is it, who 
was building a railway for you—that you would furnish a certain amount of money, and would 
say to him: ‘“ Well, I guess you had better put a little money in yourself,” and let it go at that; 

“if you cannot put as much as you expect, why, we will let you out.” Now, is that the kind of 
a deal this Province made, through its responsible Ministers of the Crown, with a railroad com- 
pany, that involved this country in an expenditure of $28,000,000? A.—Well, we put all the 
money in there that we could under that condition, and I don’t see there is anything wrong in it. 

Q.—That is the basis of a very important point, and that stands at the threshold of this 
whole story. Now, I would like to get the exact situation, and the exact contract, that these 
” Ministers of the Crown entered into with you, as responsible contractors and responsible men, 

.. ’ in a deal the magnitude of which this Province has never thought of undertaking before, amount- 
. ing to some $27,000,000 or $28,000,000. Is that the way the deal stood, and nothing more; and 
nothing in writing? A.—Excuse me; is that the question, Mr. Taylor? 

Q.—Yes, that is the question. A.—Well, I am sorry; I did not understand you. Ms 

Q.—That is all right. A.—Well, the deal—you have looked over the deal—that is, the deal A 

that we made with the Government. It is clear enough, and I am not trying to evade that in 
4 any way. 
Wy Q.—That is your evidence. Then we have the deal that the public is supposed to see. This 
4 is in Schedule A to the Act of the 27th February, 1912, and the contract is dated the 10th day 
of February, 1912, and is attached to a solemn Act of the Legislature, approved by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Now, it tells a story that is absolutely different to yours; which is 
the correct one—yours now or the one that was given to the people? Which is the correct one— 
the story you told me as agreed to with Sir Richard McBride, or the story that is contained in 
this solemn contract form with the Legislature of British Columbia? A.—Well, I have given 
you my part of the contract, just as I understand it. 

Mr. Pooley: Now, as I understand it, you were not a party to all these interviews with the 
Government in connection with this contract? A.—No; just that one interview. 

Mr. Taylor: That won’t do, because you signed this Schedule A to the Statute of February, 
1912, personally, and J. W. Stewart signed it personally, and Timothy Foley signed it person- 


- 


L. Chief Engineer, Department of Railways, dated October 26th, 1914, just exactly. after you had 


ally? A.—Yes, that is true; but I signed it without caeaiter it, like a ate many other Te 
documents I have signed. . 
Q.—We will take your answer that way. Here is a $27,000,000 contract you signed without. 
reading, knowing it was going to the Legislature of British Columbia for ratification; is that 
true? A.—Yes. - 
Q.—What was the sense of signing it without reading it? A.—Well, I don’t know. I am “ 

not familiar enough with those things, but I went into that thing and signed it, and I am nat 
evading any responsibility therein, anyway. 
Q.—Don’t understand me as criticizing you in the slightest degree. I am simply eliciting 
facts. I am somewhat surprised to hear the position you put.forward to Mr. Davis? A.—Well, 
that is the true position. , 
Q:.—Well, now, take it from me, and I think you will agree with me, that does not in any 
way coincide with the solemn agreement of Schedule A signed by you, and entered into with 
the people of British Columbia in the name of his Majesty the King, represented by the Honour- 
able Sir Richard McBride, of the first part, and you people, Foley, Welch & Stewart, of the 
second part, which you therefore signed with the people of British Columbia. Now, there in 
that- document: you contract solemnly to see that a Company is incorporated, and to see and 
guarantee that that Company builds that road, and equips it and operates it, and you therein 
contract that that Company shall use $25,000,000 of its shares towards the building of that road, 
the same as any other company would contract; and there is nothing said about the Province 
doing anything more than guarantee your bonds; that is, in other words, being secondarily 
liable and not primarily liable upon your bonds to the extent only of $35,000 a mile. Now, that 
is the contract which you say, or your counsel will Say, is correctly stated by me. But that is 
not the contract you say you made with Sir Richard McBride at all, and which you are putting: 
forward, through Mr. Davis, in evidence as something which you want the Committee to deter- 
mine in settling your rights or wrongs in this whole proposition. Which one of the ‘positions 
do you wish to adhere to—the contract in Schedule A or the dea! that you made with Sir 
Richard McBride? A.—The evidence which I gave in referring to the conversation with Sir 
Richard McBride is true as I understood it. ; 
Q.—Which one do you wish us to take as the binding Government contract in this trans-_ 
action? A.—Well, really, Mr. Taylor, I don’t see how I can answer that question. I have 
told you that we have done all we can and we have gone into it as far as we can go. We have 
spent all the money there that we can spend on the thing. z 
Q.—All right. I will put another matter before you. Take Hxhibit 49, which was written 
after you had been building this road for two years. It is a letter addressed to F. C. Gamble, 


been building for two years. . His Honoun the Lieutenant- Governor, who holds a very respon- 
sible position as you know, and to whom the truth must be told, was told this by your letter, 
which comes from Mr. Tate, the vice-president of your road. I will read that letter to you. 
It tells also a different story to what you told Mr. Davis, and it is consistent with the contract 
in Schedule A to chapter 34 of the Statutes, dated 10th February, 1912, which was an Act Com 
ratify an agreement of 10th February, 1912, between the Government and your firm, and it is 
inconsistent with anything else. Now, Exhibit 49 reads as follows :— 7 

“October 26th, 1914. F. C. Gamble, Esq., Chief Engineer of Railways, Victoria, B.C. 
DeEAR Sir,—Keferring to our progress estimate No. 26 for the month of September, that is still 
awaiting the signature of his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, and the question raised by him 
as to the volume of unfinished work, and the amount of funds available for its completion :— 

“Wirst, I beg to advise that upon clear representations made to the Government at Ottawa, 
as to the*position of the Company and its inability to raise money now on account of the 
German war, appreciating the disastrous effect a temporary suspension of our work would have 
on the prosperity of the whole community and upon the credit of. the country at large, theese 
Federal Government came to our assistance, assuring us sufficient funds for the continuance of 
the work. : i 

“ Answering the point raised by His Honour in regard to the balance of moneys necessary ‘i ca” 
for the completion of the line beyond the proceeds of the sale of guaranteed securities, I beg to" 
assure you that these will be forthcoming when required. The work is being conducted in th 
most economical manner with a view to a complete utilization of the whole line on the date set in 
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- agreement with the Government, and to ensure this the Company has furnished security 
Reo, the satisfaction of the Government as provided by the said agreement. 
“To raise in any manner howsoever the entire funds necessary for the purpose of a large 
a undertaking before the commencement of the work would result in adding an unnecessary burden 
of interest to its cost. Such financing would prejudice the undertaking from the start, and 
_ increase the cost at which any money would be available, if, indeed, a firm of underwriters 
could be found who would identify themselves with such ill-advised operations. 

a “ With the assistance of the Government’s guarantee, we were enabled to raise funds at a 
_ cost of slightly under 5 per cent. It must be evident that without this support in the money 

- mnarket, even under normal conditions, such money would have cost us: not less than 6 per cent. 


- Assuming that to complete the line the Company will have to find $8,000,000 after exhausting. 


_ the proceeds—” “ Assuming that to complete the line the Company will have to find $8,000,000, 

after exhausting the proceeds of the guaranteed stock issue, to have obtained this money at the 

I commencement of the work, at, say, 6 per cent. would have resulted for the two and one-half 

years it was not required in an added interest charge of $1,200,000 without benefiting any one.— 
- Yours truly, Vice-President.” , 


4 
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of the work, which His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor was awaiting information upon, ‘ I 
beg to assure you that these will be forthcoming when required”; and then he goes on very 
_ properly to argue (very properly from his standpoint to argue), why should the Company out 
of its own funds raise money before it was heeded? Why have the money under interest 
at the bank before it was needed? ‘You can take it from me, Mr. Gamble, and tell 
the Lieutenant-Governor ” (that is practically what he says here). “Take it from me, 
when those moneys are necessary—that $8;000,000—it will be forthcoming.” Now I would like 
— to know what you say about that letter written in the middle of the story, in October 26th, 
g 1914, and which is consistent with the guarantee, and consistent with the bona-fide feature that 
the Company will pay something towards the construction of this road, besides this Govern- 
ment. What have you to say about that? A.—Well, I say that we are unable to carry that 
agreement out. We cannot do it. 

4 Q.—No; I am not dealing with that. I am dealing simply with the statement you put in 
writing, that you recognized it was your duty to raise the balance of moneys over the guaran- 
; tee; and now you tell us that Sir Richard McBride told you that you need only put in certain 
m oney, just as you felt like it, and if you didn’t he would put it in, as you were not expected 
to develop this country out of your own money? A.—Those are the words that he used. 
Us _ Mr. Pooley: That was a preliminary conversation, as I understand it, before this contract 
was made? <A.—yYes, that was a preliminary conversation. 
: Mr. Taylor: Well, that was given as a basis for his not doing it. And this letter is incon- 
‘sistent with it, and this letter is inconsistent with the basis of that understanding and your 
Schedule A contract. Now, do you think that you relied on that statement of Sir Richard’s 
or that you understood him correctly? A.—Yes. We certainly did place some ‘assurance on it, 
that in case we got stuck there he would aid us, which he did afterwards. 
: Q.—With $6,000,000? A.—Just excuse me, Mr. Taylor. And we also had a good reason 
a to. believe that we would get a handsome revenue from the sale of those townsites and from 
the development of the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company’s lands. 
a Q.—That is a different promise. Sir Richard gave you more in March, six months before 
this letter was written, and then he came forward again in 1916 and gave you a loan of 
$6,000,000 ; he was true to what you say was his promise. Whether that was his promise or 
not, he did those things, and you at the same time kept your position clear by the contract in 
t his letter and by the “Loan Act.” You assumed responsibility for the loan; you guaranteed 
: to return that loan, and you in this letter were to raise the money yourself. Now, don’t you 
1 kc you rather wrongly stated the situation in that conversation that you detailed with Sir 
ichard McBride? A.—No, Mr. Taylor, I did not. This letter of Mr. Tate’s, I don’t know 
anything about it. j 
3 Q—Very welji. But, notwithstanding Mr. Tate’s letter, and notwithstanding the solemn 
contract of the 10th day of February, 1912, that you made with the Government, do you still 
th nk that you were not to put your own money into this undertaking? A.—I certainly don’t 
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It says here, answering your question with regard to the money raised for the eonmietion 
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know a little something about it. At that particular time, along the latter part of 1914, we had 
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think so. We put in all we could, and we carried it out as well as we could, and we an . 
right: there to expect aid from the Dominion Government. } 
Q.—I just want to show you the inconsistency of the position you were taking at that 4 
time. The very next day Mr. Tate—the very next day after Mr. Tate wrote that letter of . 
October 26th, 1914, he sent a wire to the Honourable Mr. Bowser. ‘The ink was hardly dry on » 
Exhibit 49 before he sent this wire, Exhibit 50, to Mr. Bowser, and I would like you to explain : F 
what it means if you can: “ Vancouver, B.C., October 27th, 1914.” He had gone over there to's 
where your head offices were, apparently. “Honourable W. J. Bowser, Attorney-General, Vic- iq 4 
toria, B.C. Work is on verge of shutting down, and: unless estimate is paid to-day I cannot — 4 
possibly hold the situation any longer. This month’s bills all overdue and men clamouring for 7 
their wages. Of course, you understand, if camps disbanded now, work cannot resume this © yy 
winter. It is matter of hours here now until result is reached one way or the other. You will 
also understand that if these 6,000 men are turned loose it will be without. payment of their is 
wages, and you can imagine the trouble that will ensue. In view of fact that I am alone now, — 
with Welch and Stewart both absent, please endeavour to relieve situation. —=pARoy DATES 
Haye you any oon to make with regard to those two documents? A.—What date is it? 
Q. - 27th, 1914. One says, tell the Lieutenant-Governor (Exhibit 49)— 
it says, “ tell the Learnt Governor there will be no trouble about passing out the guarantee 4 
funds to us, because our part of the money will be forthcoming when it is needed’; and the i 
very next day this wire from ‘D'Arcy Tate says, “If you don’t pay out money we will shut her — 
down.” A.—About the letter that Mr. D’Arey Tate wrote, I cannot make any explanation of 
that because I did not write it; and about the telegram, I did not write that either, but I do i 


a large force of men on the work, and it would have been wrong for us to carry on that fas 
beyond a sufficient time to meet those pay-rolls. There would be an awful mess if we could not — 
meet the men’s wages, and I called Mr. Tate’s attention to that, that we would not carry onl 
that work a day longer when we have to go into our own pockets and dig that money up our: 
selves. That is the only way I can explain it. % 
Q.—And the next day he got about $1,000,000 out of the Province; I just forget the exact 
amount. As a result of that letter—as a result of that telegram, he got so many millions out 
of the Province. But you were not here at the time. 
The Chairman: Doesn’t that corroborate Mr. Welch and show that while the Lieutenant- 
Governor was being given that position as being the true facts, at the same time these facts’ S 
were given to the Government, and they were willing to let it go on on the basis of the contract. — 
Mr. Taylor: Exhibit 49 to Mr. Gamble is something to tell the Lieutenant- Governor, an 
Exhibit 50 is to Mr. Bowser, and it says there, “‘ We will shut down the work with 6,000 men 
without their wages paid, and you know what will happen under those circumstances.” Now, 
how do you justify conduct of that nature? There it is—a letter of the 26th and a wire of the 
27th of October, 1914. One letter recognizes your solemn duty under the contract to the peopl 
of the Province of British Columbia, one the other is telling them to open the public chest 0 
“we will turn 6,000 men loose on you.” How do you justify conduct of that nature? is 
practically to the Governor, or intended to be, and the other is to the Minister of the Crown that 
you have been dealing with throughout, and both inconsistent with each other? A.—I have no 
other answer to make to that question, other than what I have given you. I cannot answer it 
~ Phe Chairman: It shows that the Ministers of the Crown were getting different information 

from what the Lieutenant-Governor was getting. 
Mr. Taylor: An entirely different position was being taken in regard to it. » 


his obligations. He simply says he did not have the jnoney in eS bank, and therefore ou 
pay the wages. 

Mr. Taylor: I think I have given Mr. Welch a fair opportunity to Re ea insite matter. | 
is a man of large experience, and will answer it no doubt as fair as bis conscience will perm ce 
Now, another position that you took was with regard to the building of this road. That 
that you had certain data, and hence you could fix your prices without having prelimi 
surveys; that you had the data of the Howe Sound route; that you had the preliminary of { 
Grand Trunk Pacific, and hence you could fix your prices without having a preliminary | ur 
or profile made. Now, did I correctly understand you in that position taken by you with 
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} Javis? A.—Why, I think so. I stated there that Mr. Stewart was much more familiar with 
that road than I was. He had passed up and down over it, and he had seen those preliminary 
profiles of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and I assumed that he had a knowledge of the situation. 
' Q.—Just one thing at a time, please. Will you say that you had the Howe Sound route data 

at that time, or not for a considerable time afterwards? A.—Well, really, I could not say; but 

it seems to me that he did tell me that he had it. 

Q.—Another thing I want to ask you is, will you say you built the road anywhere near 
q where the Grand Trunk Pacific had their preliminary survey? A.—No, we are away from it. 
Q.—We will deal with that subject-matter. In 1912, when you got your charter, that road 
; was to go in a certain location as contained in that agreement dated the 10th day of February, 
' 1912, paragraph 4: It is Schedule A of the agreement, paragraph 4. It was to be taken and 
i continued north-easterly to Lillooet on the Fraser River. I will read back again so that you 
{ will get the full purport of it: “A line of railway from the City of Vancouver to the City of 
North Vancouver, and thence running north along the margin of Howe Sound; thence following 
' the general course of the Squamish River, and continuing north-easterly to Lillooet, on the 
1 Fraser River; thence along the bank of the Fraser River north to a junction with the Grand 
' Trunk Pacific Railway at or near Fort George, a distance of 450 miles,” ete. That was the 
- preliminary survey of the Grand Trunk Pacific, wasn’t it? A.—Yes, I think so. It was on the 
west side of the river there. 
a Q.—Then you came back in 1913, and you had the Statute changed to read as follows: 
_ “Thence following the general course of the Squamish River, and continuing north-easterly to 
_ Lillooet, or vicinity thereof, on the Fraser River, and thence continuing in a general northerly 
' direction by the most feasible route to a junction with the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway at or 
} near Fort George ” + leaving the bank of the Fraser River. Therefore you did not have informa- 
tion of that location that was actually built later, at the time you made your contract, did you? 
q -A—No, we did not; and that line could not haye been built along the bank of the river. You 
could not maintain it. It would be absolutely impossible. 
Q.—You fixed your prices along the bank of the river, which you ‘say you found out after- 

a "wards; and Mr. Stewart would have had some knowledge then of the difficulties, and the 
4 expensive difficulties connected with the construction there, wouldn’t he? A.—Yes. 
Be. Q.—But, notwithstanding that, you fixed your prices on the basis of those expensive difficul- 
4 ties, and then the next year you had the route changed to a place where the route was less 
A? difficult; but the same prices remained for it? A.—There is not any question, Mr. Taylor, but 
- that line is built where it should be. 
Q.—I am not talking about that, Mr. Welch; I am talking of the price. You fixed it later 
for an easier and better route for yourself? A.— From a contractor’s standpoint? 
| Q.—Yes. A.—No, no, no. 
i - Mr. Pooley: I understood you to say that it was from a maintenance standpoint that the 
_ Fraser River line was impossible? A.—You could not build it. There was not enough money 
- to do it. I don’t mean it really, but there is not enough money available. I don’t know what 
it would cost. But from a contractor’s standpoint it would be the best piece of work imaginable. 
‘ by Mr. Taylor: And you got a far inferior work when you went to this new location, did you? 
- A—That does not require any explanation, Mr. Taylor, because it is so ridiculous. The best 
piece of work would be up that river. 
Mr. Pooley: That is from a contractor’s point of view? A.+—Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: If that is correct, why didn’t you change your prices with the Railway Company 
when you got this new location? A.—TI don’t know, Mr. Taylor. 
a Q.—Now, on that line you dealt with some of these sub-contractors. This is on the question 
q of the possible profits that could be made? A,—Yes. 
‘ Q.—You said that Byrnes, Jordan & Welch and these other contractors that were specially 


named were given sub-contracts on the basis that they should be allowed to make a certain 

_ amount of money?. A.—Yes. 

 Q.$20,000, or $25,000, or $30,000 each? A.—Yes. 

ee: . Q.—And you said that those fellows, if they had been paid on their own anit prices, would 

ye made over $100,000 each?’ A.—So I have been told. 

 Q—Exactly. A.—Don’t misunderstand me now. I think I made the statement that had 
nes & J ordan and Griffin & Welch and those fellows been paid on the same pro rata classifica- 
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: tion that they paid the stationmen off, that they would have mainte $100, 000 apiece or proba iy 
Beats! more. 
ee Q.—At the unit prices, I mean? A.—With the same classification. 
a Q.—Now, their unit prices are attached to these exhibits. What are they—sub- contractors’ 
settlements, contractors’ settlements—we have the sub-contractors’ contracts here a Ry rise , 
Jordan & Welch. é 
Mr. Maclean: The contract or the settlement? 
Mr. Taylor: The contract. They are all attached to the one exhibit. 
Mr. Davis: That is the stationmen, isn’t it? 
: Mr. Taylor: No. Byrnes, Jordan & Welch, and wé have got attached to that their prices — a 
pole with you? A.—Yes. 
" Q.—On which they were able to make $100,000. And the bite of the matter is, how mucha 5 
could you have made if they could make $100,000 at these unit prices mentioned here: Grubbing, — 4 
$200 instead of $300; excavation earth, 25 cents instead of 32 cents; excavation cemented — 
; material and hard-pan, 35 cents instead of 50 cents; excavation loose rock, 35 cents instead of — 
i 55 cents; excavation solid rock, 90 cents instead of $1.45 to you, etc. Now, if they were able 
; to make $100,000 on those prices, which were less than you were given, what could you make? — 
A—I have told you already, or have tried to, that we have made a big profit on this work. 
If you wiil give me an opportunity I will try and explain it to you. * 
Q.— Certainly. 
The Chairman: Proceed. ; : 
Witness: Let us suppose now, for instance, that we were bona-fide contractors; in other — 
words, that Foley, Welch & Stewart subbed from Foley, Welch & Stewart—let us suppose they — 
were all the same thing, and let us suppose the prices that P. Welch got for the Pacific Great | 
Eastern are quite right, and that they correspond with the Grand Trunk Pacific prices; now, — 
then, let us assume that we got fair treatment from the Government engineer and from Mr. John — 
Callaghan. Let us say that all those things worked in together, and I was an outside contractor. 
I would have likely made between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, and would have walked off this line 
with that money. Now, then, I am not. Foley, Welch & Stewart are in this thing, and with 
that $3,000,000 or $4,000,000, or whatever it is, we have turned around and paid between $600, 000 
and $700,000 for the Pacific Great Eastern equipment which was absolutely necessary, and then 
it cost us $1,500,000, say, for the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company. That is all paid 
for. And it has cost us nearly $600,000 to maintain and clean out our supplies and stuff ant 
operate that little line. Now, all those little amounts are put back in there again, besides a 
bunch of stuff of our own, and we have not made a dollar out of it. Now, there is the position, 
If I am right, assuming we got fair treatment, and I was an outside contractor, then the Pacific : 
Great Eastern has got full returns for every dollar that they paid out, and now they are in the 
position where they can grab all this stuff and take it all away from them, and I can £0 out. of 
the country—instead of worth $3,000,000 or $4,000,000, as an independent contractor would ae 
out, I will go out broke. 
Q.—According to your position, outlined in Dxhibit 64, you would not go out pros evena ey 
everything you said just now is true, without cross-examination. You would still have a profit, 
according to Exhibit 64, of $162,000. You would not go out broke, if everything you have sa a 
is correct as contained in Exhibit 64? A.—Which is that? : ‘ 
Q.—‘ Revenue as per above estimate, cash, $16,422,262.42.” ! ; 
Mr. Davis: No; that is the other way around. uf 
Mr. Taylor: I see what you mean; that is right.. “ Disbursements, $16,524,307.66”; and 
then, “« Revenue as ‘per above estimate, cash, $16,422,262.42.” But I am coming to Exhibit 64 
by itself later. Yes, I see what you mean. Mr. Tate is right. You are ahead of the game even 
here, because you have taken off $180,770 from one of your disbursement items, which would 
leave you ahead of the game $28,000-o0dd. 
oe Mr. Davis: But then there was the plant and the liability to the Union Bank. 
ei. Mr. Tay Lhe Hiowever, we will ates discuss ea yet Bi By itself. Your position is sim | 
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operation, and the operation of the plant that you are operating. That is right, isn’t it? A. 
“Yes, I suppose it is. 

Q.—Otherwise you could have kept that profit yourselves if you had not invested it in that 
land company? If times had not gone bad and made your investment rather a drug now 
on the market, you could have had a big profit out of your prices which you charged in the 
construction of this railroad? A.—Yes, had we been an independent contractor. 

Q.—Yes, exactly, had you not reinvested in these other things. A —Had we been an inde- 

: pendent contractor. 

5 . Q.—Well, you did not need to be that. You would have had it if you had not invested your 

5 money in these other things, wouldn’t you? A.—But they were absolutely necessary, Mr. Taylor ; 

absolutely. 

Q.—You think the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company was necessary? A.—Yes. 

4 Q.—We will have to go into that Hxhibit 64 by itself. I think it is a long story to take up 

with you. You say it was-prepared by Mr. White? A.—Well, Mr. Taylor, I have told you 
about that statement, all I know about it. Mr. White assured me the total amount as stated 

Er there was right. ; ) 

es Mr. Pooley: That statement was compiled from your books by the accountant? A.—Yes. 

_ And I have got to believe him, and any statement I could make about the different items there 

Y would not cut any figure in them, because I don’t anything about them, 

i; ; Mr. Taylor: There is another feature I want to take up with you. You said from the very 
beginning that the Government knew, and you knew, that the P. Welch named in the contract 
was actually Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Yes; I believe that they did, yes. iy 

i i Q.—What was the reason that it was put in your name? What is the reason you resigned F. 
as a director just a few minutes before the contract was given you? Wasn’t it so that it could 

Sta be put in your name? ET MRE there is where I can get back at Mr. Tate now. I can get even ; 

with him there. é 

Q.—I don’t care who is the nigger in thie fence. A.—He told me, according to the by-laws, uf 

that I could not act on there as a director; he said that Foley, Welch & Stewart could not take . 

the contract themselves, and he advised me to resign and take the contract. 

Q.—But Mr. Tate knew, and you knew, that Foley & Stewart were just as much in the 
contract as P. Welch was? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, will you tell me why, when you varied the contract as to surfacing A and surfacing ‘4 

. 8B, and as to ballasting, why it was necessary to go through the farce or fiction of writing this 

5 letter from J. W. Stewart as President to John Callaghan as Chief Hngineer, stating that the 4 

% y Company and P. Welch solemnly accept that, when it was the same Company, just like two peas 

er ina pod? A—What date is that? “ 

2 : Q.—This is Exhibit 116 and is dated November 20th, 1915. Do you want to see it? A.—No. 

J was not here then at the time, I don’t think. oe 

‘a , Q.— You signed it. Just let him see the document there? A.—I don’t remember it now. 

y  . t Q.—It was signed by P. Welch. a; 

. The Chairman: It purports. to be signed by him. ve 

ae Mr. Taylor: Is that your signature? A.—Yes, indeed it is. 

is .Q.—And that is J. W. Stewart’s signature? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, there is a document that could have no earthly significance except to preserve 
i what now appears to be a farce—a fiction. That document purports to show to some person 

——--—s that P. Welch has nothing to do with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, but that he is making 

RS an independent solemn contract with the president of that Company, and they drew up this 

Ng agreement, and they both sign it in their separate capacities—you as contractor, and he as the 

SS owner or the president of the Railway Company. Now, what was the reason behind all that 

for carrying on that fiction? That is what I want to know. ‘That is all we are interested in, 

because it seems ‘to go to the root of the whole matter? A.—You mean why the whole proposition 
was not called Foley, Welch & Stewart straight out to start with? 
Q.—If you knew it, and the Government knew it, what were you preserving this fiction for? 
A.—Well, I have given you the very best explanation I can. 
: Q.—In 1912 vou quit that Company, thus showing the Company you decided to take the 
eh, contract with them; and the other remaining parties in that Company were Foley and Stewart; 
Bue remaining members of the Company were merely wooden men, with great respect to the 
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gentlemen; they were only there to fill the gap. Now, you three men put up oie. $40,000 roe 
shares in the beginning. This work goes on for three years, So we must assume that this fiction — 
was preserved throughout these three years. Everything indicates it. ‘And then on November 
20th, 1915, we have the fiction repeated again. Absolutely consummated—practically stamped, 
signed, and sealed, in the form of this letter. Now, there must have been a purpose for doing 
that; what was the purpose? It goes right to the root of the whole thing? A.—There never 
was any reason that we should do that, only as a matter of convenience to ourselves, and, as 
Mr, Tate said, to conform with some rule or regulation that I don’t know anything about. 
The Chairman: Wasn’t this all done to conceal the real: fact from the public? A.—I beg 
your pardon? ; 
Q.—Wasn’t it to keep it from the public knowledge? A.—Oh, no. Why should it be? 
Mr. Taylor: That is what we are asking you?. A.—One reason, and a very good one, is— 
you will understand me, I think—we did a lot of work for the Grand Trunk Pacific with head- 
quarters up at Fort George, and half of this work was done from the Fort George office. Now, 
supposing the Grand Trunk Pacific was run as Foley, Welch & Stewart, and the Pacific Great 
Eastern was run as Foley, Welch & Stewart, with the same offices there, and we had accounts 
coming in for both lines, how were you going to separate those accounts? I don’t mean that 
was the reason for it, but that is one reason. 
Q.—If Foley, Welch & Stewart were the Pacific Great Eastern, as you have told us this 
morning, why conceal it? They have to build this road, haven’t they? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And if they were the parties to this contract, why was it necessary to have unit prices 
at all in the name of P. Welch or any other name, except with their sub-contractors or their 
stationmen? Why was it necessary, as far as they were concerned, to have unit prices? Wasn’t 
’ that for the purpose, as I said before, of unlocking the public chest, according to a certain rule, 
for a certain amount? Those unit prices were for the purpose of getting at the public chest to 
that extent. Now, had it any other purpose at all? You see, that also comes to the bottom of 
this whole inquiry. Now, it is up to you to explain why all that was done. It is a fiction now, 
as you can see. Why was it done? A.—Mr. Taylor, it is very hard for me to explain that. 
Let us look at it in a reasonable way; we will go further and suppose we cut out the sub- contracts 
and eliminate it to stationmen and get the prices away down 
Q.—No, we cannot do that at all. That is not my point. You don’t understand me. If the 
Pacific Great Hastern, and Foley, Welch & Stewart, and P. Welch, as we have been told it was 
‘by you and by Mr. Tate after several days of cross-examination, are all the same concern, what 
purpose was there in having a schedule of unit prices with P. Welch at all, except for the 
purpose of having something before the public which would serve as a guide to unlock the 
public chest for that moment? A.—Oh, this public chest business I don’t know anything about. 
Q.—In other words, the guaranteed funds. It was paid out of the guaranteed funds, and 
those unit prices gauged the amount which you would get from the Government. That is what 
the Government or the Lieutenant-Governor would go on, assuming: that P. Welch resigned as 
director of the Company and had nothing to do with this Company, and he was an independent 
contractor, whereas, in fact, he was not. Now, you see the whole real purpose, after getting all 
the facts out that those unit prices had nothing to-do with you except to establish the amount ° 
that Foley, Welch & Stewart would get out of the public funds, and get out of the people of — 
British Columbia? A,—We have tried to show where that.money went. 
- Q—I am not arguing that. That is beating the devil around the bush by saying you aid not , 
make much money out of it, because you put it in “some other investment.” We are trying to 
get at why this trust has been handled in this way by the Government, and it does not make 
any difference whether a man loses his money in it or not? A.—Well, Mr. Taylor, if you talk — 
to me for a month I could not make any better explanation. I have tried to tell you what I 
believe. i 
The Chairman: Are you familiar with clause 9 of Schedule A of this contract?. It is the 
clause that deals with the trust funds? A.—No, I am not. ; 
Q.— Just let me have it? 
Mr. Taylor: That is the proportion clause. I will read the one to you. 
The Chairman: It is clause 9 of Schedule A. 
Mr. Taylor: Page 194. 
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The Chairman: It is the clause that provides that these moneys shall be paid into the 
Union Bank into a trust fund? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And they shall be paid out to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway pro rata as the 
work progresses? A.—I have heard about that. 

Q.— You are familiar with what it means? A.—I am not familiar, but I know about it. 

Q.—What I am getting at is this: Apart from the operation of that clause, had your 
schedule of prices as set forth in your contract between yourself and the Pacific Great Hastern 
Railway any significance at al? A.—I am sorry I did not get you. I am sorry. 

Q.— Except as a basis to operate that clause on, was there any possible significance, or 
meaning, or reason for your having a schedule rate with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway ? 
A.—Oh, 1 don’t know; I cannot tell you anything about it. 

Q.—You can appreciate that it was of great importance, either for or against the interest 
of the Province, to have that schedule of prices correct in order to work out section 9, can’t 
you? A.—wNo, I cannot answer that. I don’t know enough about it. Mr. Tate and Mr. Stewart 
handled that, and I knew a little something about it, but nothing of any account. I know there 
‘about the charges—the overpayment of $5,000,000 or something like that; they say we paid it 
out wrong, and we received that money, and, as a matter of fact, it all went back into that 
work; and if the money had laid there in the bank it would cost you twice that much to-day 
to accomplish what is accomplished there to-day by haying used it. We had to keep that 
work going the best way we could. 

Mr. Taylor: Whether it would cost twice as much or not would be determined by that 
tabulated statement, which will show what you had to pay for doing the work. 

The Chairman: Supposing there were $3,000,000 profit, it all came out of the trust fund, 
didn’t it? A.—It came from the Government. 

Q.—Out of that trust fund? A—Yes: ; 

Q.—Now, supposing, instead of that $3,000,000 being put back into the Pacific Great Hastern 
Development Company and the other subsidiary companies, it had gone into the construction 
of the road on the basis of what it cost you, and not what it cost the Pacific Great Hastern 
Railway, wouldn’t there have been $3,000,000 more work done on that road? A.—Yes, I think 
that argument is good; but against that argument you have to have thoney to purchase your 
equipment. You cannot lay that track and haul it back and forth without money. 

Q.—But you had your equipment there. You were going to contribute that much as your 
share in the building of this road? A.—Well, we have put everything we can into it, and we 
have told you again and again that we cannot carry/it out. 

-Q.—Well, what I am getting at is this; that the way you applied this money, it went 
into the subsidiary companies? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Instead of directly contributing to the construction of this road. Now, what I am 
_ putting to you is, from the public standpoint, if all this money was to go into the construction 
: : of the road, why it did not go into that construction instead of into those subsidiary companies? 
‘@ A—wWell, I don’t know. We did at that time what we supposed was the right thing to do, and 
Bt that is all that I can tell you. 
‘ Mr. Taylor: Well, that doesn’t get us very far, Mr. Welch? A.—No, I know it doesn’t. 
- ~~ + Q—Now, just digress for a second. We were talking of Byrnes, Jordan & Welch and their 
prices, and the profit they would have made; but they were reduced to $36, 000. ° Did EB. F. 
White have anything to do with Byrnes, Jordan & Welch? A.—TI really don’t know. 
Q.—E. F. White had your power of attorney, hadn’t he? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And he was a director of the Pacific Great Hastern throughout this time? A.—Yes, 
as far as I know. 
Q.—Now, this Waitermont sheet you produced of Byrnes, Jordan & Welch shows that they 
were to get $36,000, and it was divided between them as follows: Byrnes, $6,000; Jordan, $6,000; 
} Welch, $6,000; and Bh. F. White, $6,000? A.—Yes, he would have an interest. 
, Q.—And KE. A. Rankin, $6,000; and Kellett, $6,000. ‘Therefore some of the directors of 
q the P.G.E. were interested with the sub-contractors in their contracts, and E. F, White was 
B the man who signed a cheque to himself and these other parties? A.—Well, that was all regular. 
- He has signed cheques for me for twenty-five years. 
e Q.—He signed these very cheques, didn’t he, that went to these other men? A.—yYes, 
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4 Q.—I am not saying it is wrong; I just want the fact. And then, in addition to that 
ee $36,000 which they were to get according to the contract, I see they were allowed, when itam 
; comes to November 11th, page 65 of Exhibit 91—that is how it is marked. But on this exhibit Me 
they were allowed cash withdrawals, in addition, to the amount of $12,000. A.—Yes; that was 
supplies that they had taken down after they had finished up on the G.T.P. which were not 
used there, and it was used on the Pacific Great Hastern. 

Q.—It is all these figures here—even figures—$35,000 plus $13,000—total, $48, 000; deduct 
balance of $12,000—$36,000; and that is divided in even amounts of en each amongst those, 
gentlemen I have named, including the directors. ; 

The Chairman: How do you spell your “cents”? 

-Mr. Taylor: Yes. Well, it is that feature of evenness that leads me to ask you a question. 
It is a common practice among the main contractors on railway structure to have an interest 
in their sub-contractors’ profits; and although it is kept in separate accounts, they divide that 
profit with the main contractor. Now, did you have any profit in the profits of the subs? A.— 
Not a solitary dollar. Var 

Q.—It is not a wrong thing to do. I am only asking you if you followed that Giatiial laa 
with the subs of sharing in their profits? A.—Not a solitary dollar; not in any way, shape 
or form, I have not. ts 

Q.—But you know it is a common practice in railway-work? A.—I know of it being-done, 
and I have done it myself on other jobs; but surely not on this job. : i 

Q.—There is nothing wrong in it. But you did not know that Mr. White in this particular ae 
instance was interested with the sub-contracts—a man who was holding your power of attorney? 
A.—I did know that he was interested in another piece; that was with Rankin just north of : 
Lillooet. You will find that there is another place. 3 

Q.—I have not got that before me yet. Now, what was the reason you entered into this | a 
contract before even the specifications were prepared? We have got it as a fact that you 
entered into it before you knew where the road was going to go even? A.—Yes. ‘ 

Q.—And you fixed your prices before you knew where the road was going to? How did * ; 
you fix your prices; and why did you enter into your contract fixing your prices before you by 
had your specifications prepared? A.—Well, the fixing of the prices before the specifications — 
were prepared was taken care of in this way. Mr. Stewart and myself agreed that the oa 
specifications would be something like what was in force on the Great Northern, or the Northern a 
Pacific, or the G.T.P., or the C.P.R. Any of those forms is fair, as a rule. They are ae ‘4 
considered fair; and it is just a question which you will take. 

Q.—It had to be settled between you and the chief engineer—those specifications, acooratatil 
to your contract, Exhibit 83? A.—Well, I think Mr. Stewart told Mr. Callaghan to adopt somes 
one of those specifications, agreeing that that was all right and fair between man and man. | 

Q.—Mr. Stewart was something like yourself? A.—yYes. : : 5 

Q.—He was a part of the same concern? A.—Yes. : : ae” 
Q.—Mr. Callaghan did not know that at the time he has told us. A.—I don’t know ee he 
* he did or not. . a 

Q.—The chief engineer thought you were in different interests? A.—Well, he acted ike it 
1k all summer—or all year. 
ie"  Q.—We have his actions now in black and white.. He says he thought you were ‘different a 
- at that time, and he did not know, you were the same until he came into this Court-room. That 

is his rhaceaps as sf pong licee it. Now, the clause in this a: eae: that BS: represen aa 
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company and different from Sone was to settle the penina oame with you after the contra DEY 
was signed. What was the idea of having that clause in the contract, and of preserving the 
fiction in that way, when you were all the same? A.—Well, they had to have something in 
there to guide them, did they not—or would they not? oe eS. 
4 Q.—Guide who? The Pacific Great Hastern, we now find out, was you, and Foley, Welcl 
ve & Stewart was Pat Welch. A.—I guess I did not understand your question. K 
: Q.—Why was it necessary to have in this contract, P. Welch, contracting with the Pa i ic 
he Great Eastern, was to settle the prices with the chief engineer of the Pacific Great Eastern, ye u 
aie knowing at the time that you were all the same thing? You knew it was all one and the same 
hs thing at that time? A.—I guess you did not understand me. When Stewart and I made t 
/ ee 
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prices it is true we did not have any specifications, and Mr. Stewart and I agreed among ourselves 
that we could adopt any of those prices that the C.P.R. had, or any of the others that we had 
been used to following. 

Q.—Why fix the prices at all? It comes back to my other question—Foley & Stewart were 


4 the same as you, and you all were the same thing. A.—Well, I don’t know; I could not answer 
F that question. We simply did it. ; 
q Q.— Anyway, those were the prices on which the trust moneys were released by the Govern- 


ment, that were fixed in that-way in the contract? A.—Yes; it was the prices that were . 
established; and the chief engineer and the Premier and the Government knew all about it 
x and agreed to it. It was submitted to them. 

Q.—You would notify them, and would file this with Mr. Gamble? A.—As far as I know, 
yes. : 
Q.—The Statute says that paid-up shares shall be only issued for a certain purpose. Now, 
why did you ? A—Mr. Taylor, don’t ask me anything about that, peeatee I would be only 
in the air if you did. I don’t know anything about those things. :- 
Q.—You got the $24,960,000 of shares? A.—Any shares that I have got you can have them. 
% Any one can take them. 

Q.—Mr. Tate said to Mr. Hanes, when he cross-examined him, if he wanted to buy those 
shares he would have to pay a good sweet price for them; that they were going to make par : 
out of them some day. A.—Well, that is all within a possibility too. ai 

Q.—You got $6,000,000 from the Government on the strength of giving them 12,500 shares 4y 
and some other security, didn’t you? A.—No, we have not got that $6,000,000. 

Bs Q.—You got one of the six and there is another coming? A.—The rest is coming. 

a The Chairman: They don’t give them. They just pledge them. They gave them $2,000,000. 
% Mr. Taylor: Now, it turns out that what you gave the Government by way of shares was 
a alot of buncombe. You got your $6,000,000 loan put through and gave them in return something 


that is a lot of buncombe—just a lot of paper; isn’t that what you say now? A.—Are you a 
ic speaking to me? a 
Q.—Well, it is “ green goods”; it is no good, you say? oe 


The Chairman: The buncombe was given to the public. 
Mr. Taylor: It was shares that are no good; but you went to the Legislature of this , 
Province, the last session before this one, and got a $6,000,000 Loan Bill passed, out of which ‘ 
¥ you have got about $1,000,000. Now, did you think you were giving the Government some real Fy 
; security at that time when you gave them these shares, or did you think you were just giving 
them paper? A.—Now, don’t pledge too much faith on what I have said, that any one could 
‘have those shares. I did not mean that exactly; but I do happen to have brains enough to t 
know, or I think I have, that before those shares are worth a quarter of a cent, that road has f 
to be put on an earning basis before it bas any value, or any prospective value, and I don’t 
expect to live to see that; and therefore that stock is no good to me unless it is for buncombe 
“purposes. 
Q.—That is an important feature, that you have just Loehea upon. You as a railroad-man, 
Z isn’t it your opinion, if that road were completed to-day, and a fairly progressive policy was 
introduced of putting immigrants along that line to develop that country, nevertheless that road 
‘ would not be a paying investment for you or for any one for years to come? A.—Well, of course, 
=e it depends entirely on the development of the country. 
: Q.—You have to develop that country, and it takes time? A. 


a ~ 


Yes, it takes time; but that 


ae could take place. 
| Q.—How much do you expect that road would lose per annum if it were completed to-day 
from Vancouver to Fort George? A.—Well, I could not give you an intelligent idea of that, 


because I am not an operating man. 3 
ast Q.—You have been operating a piece of it? A—That would not be a fair question for me — 


7 to answer. 
a. Mr. Pooley Is it fair to compare the conditions as they exist to-day with what existed 
mes when that road was started? A.—You are a better judge than I of that. 


Mr. Taylor: Take in the course of a cycle of ten years, you have good and bad times in ; oe 
; that, and they even up pretty evenly, don’t they? A.—I don’t know. 
x ~~ Mr. Pooley: No one ever expected this war to come. 
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Mr. Taylor: We hope to see the war over pretty soon. Have you any opinion in this case, 
- - supposing that the road were completed, when would it become a paying investment and square 
| itself? A.—Well, it would all depend on the condition of the Province, and to-day I do not think 
that there are any more people up in that country than there were thirty Aisa AZO A great 
many have gone away, and how fast they will come back I don’t know. 
Q.—With its grades and with its curvature, and the fact that it goes a long distance out 
of the way as compared with the other roads which run through to the Hast, it is almost 
' impossible to hope that it will be a through-traffic line to the East, isn’t it? A.—No, I would 
f not say that; one or two big mining properties would put that road in a fine shape. 
Q.—You think it would? A.—yYes; and regarding the gradés, the grades are the best that 
Gan be obtained on that road, and they were built for the cheapest money. 
Q.—Now, isn’t it a fact that a standard Mogul engine cannot handle more than ten cars 
‘be up those grades, and there are three divides with 2.2 grades between here and Lillooet? 
A.—Between here and Lillooet? 
Q.—In a range of 162 miles there are three dives between Squamish and Lillooet? 
A.— Between Squamish and Clinton, I think, Mr. Taylor. 
Q.—That is a mileag 200 miles? A.—lLess than that. 
Q.—Between Squamish and Clinton there are three divides on that grade of 2.2 grade each? 
A.—Yes. 
Q.—And isn’t it a fact that a standard Mogul engine will not handle more than ten standard 
ears of freight over those grades? A.—Well, in regard to the capacity of a standard Mogul 
engine, I have no more knowledge of what it will handle than I have of that law-book. ; 
Q.—Than I have of that law-book? A.—No. 
Mr. Pooley: The witness overlooked a point there. 
Witness: Mr. Taylor, I did not refer to you in that manner. 
Mr. Pooley: The witness overlooked a point, Mr. Taylor. Well, I don’t suppose you mean 
to infer that the witness is responsible for the topography of the country, do you? 
Mr. Taylor: No. : ; 
Witness: Why, bless my soul, isn’t the Great Northern operating in that area there on 
2.2 grade? | 
The Chairman: In competition with the C.N.R. coming down from the Yellowhead, and 
with the curves and. grades that you. have there, do you suggest that any through freight coming 
from the East would ever run over the Grand Trunk Pacific? A—Well, I say it could be put 
in here cheaper by connecting up with the Pacific Great Hastern. The freight landed at Fort 
George is just as short as if you were to take it to Prince Rupert. For instance, if they have 
a contract with the P.G.E. for freight through from the East, it could be handled quicker to take — 
it up that way and much cheaper; but still I am no authority on that. ? 
@.—By comparing this road now to the C.N.R. and the Grand Trunk Pacific, what do you 
say? A.—Well, the C.N.R. should be able to handle freight cheaper than the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and the Pacific Great Eastern. 
Mr. Taylor: I think you ought to be able to answer my question, because you agreed to 
invest your money in this line—at least, a very large sum? A.—Well, I have carried out my 
agreement. In this case I have invested some money. ° 
Q.—That is all the more reason why you should know what the prospects of that road 
would be, and how much the engines would be able to haul up grades. Don’t you know anything 
about that? A.—No; I think, Mr. Taylor, that you could ask men puso class themselves as — 
engineers and they could not tell. I know I cannot tell you. 
Q.— What is your idea—just give us a rough idea? A.—I cannot tell you; I don’t know. 
Mr. Pooley: You are not operating that line? A.—No. 
Mr. Pooley: I would suggest that, as far as Mr. Welch is concerned, we would be back here 
4 Monday. I would like to have him here Monday morning, unless we are going to sit tial 
a and can finish up with him. : ae 
af : Mr. Davis: Can’t we get through with him sees He wants to eet away if possible by ae 
the 2 o’clock boat. 7 
Mr. Maclean: You are going to sit to-night, aren’t you, Mr. Chairman? 
he The Chairman: We were not expecting to, no. 
Mr. Taylor: Why can’t we finish with Mr. Welch now? _ 
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Mr. Pooley: Well, there is a tremendous amount of evidence in thig book now that I would 


like to read over, and that I may have to ask some questions on. 


Mr. Taylor: I will be through in a very few moments. I have just one or two more 
questions. ; ; 

Q.—Now, why did you have an equipment company separate from the other? The equipment 
company, as I understand it, is for the rolling-stock when that road goes into operation, and it 
is partially in operation now. Why did you have an equipment company at all? A.—Well, the 
answer to that is this: It is the common practice, I am told, to establish an equipment company. 
Every ten miles of track there is a little extra equipment required, and in case you run out of 
funds you can issue equipment notes against this equipment which you have already paid for, 
and turn it over and buy a new engine or a new car, as the case may be. 

Q.—The idea is, you are getting the equipment so that it will not come under the debenture 
issue of the P.G.H.< isn’t that right? That is the intention? A.—No, there is no wrong intention 
there. 

Q.—I don’t say it is a wrong intention. I disagree with the practice myself, because the 
Province is guaranteeing those debentures, and may some day have to foreclose them under their 
subrogation privileges; but I think it is a matter for them to know whether this equipment 
company is to hold assets that should come under the security of those debentures? A—We 
have handled this thing just exactly as we would handle any other, and have put every dollar 
of our money into the thing. Everything has been done straightforward. 

Q.—I don’t think you need say that. I am not suggesting anything from a dishonest stand- 
point, but I am suggesting something that is irregular from the standpoint of policy. I suggest 
to you that your equipment company was for the very purpose that you have suggested—namely, 
to keep those assets from coming under the security of the debentures. Was that right or wrong? 


Was that your purpose? A.—I don’t get it. We have to have an equipment. We had to haye 


an equipment to let that contract. - 

Q.—But was it for that purpose? A.—What purpose? 

Q.—Among other things, for the purpose of preventing the equipment of your railway, when 
completed (which is partially complete now and partially equipped), from coming under the 
debenture securities guaranteed by this Province. A.—Well, what could we do? 

Q.—Leave it in the railway and hence debenture security. I have seen your trust deeds? 
A.—Well, suppose we wanted to buy an engine and didn’t have the money to do it? 

Q.—You are supposed to have money. Foley, Welch & Stewart are guaranteeing to equip 
and operate this road, and if you knew that you could not do it, you never should have entered 
into your bargain with Sir Richard McBride? A.—That is absolutely true. 

Q.—But when you entered into that bargain you told him you could do that, and it is no 
answer to me now to say you have not got the money. Now, will you answer my question? 
Was it for the purpose of keeping that equipment from coming under the guarantee debentures 
of the Province of British Columbia? A.—Certainly not; we had to form that company. 

Q.—Was it for the purpose of keeping them away from the debentures that the Province 
has guaranteed? A.—Certainly not. 

Q.—It has that effect, did you know that? A.—No, I did not know it. 

Q—AIL right. That is answered as far as you are concerned. A.—A1II right. 

Q.—Now, the lands of the Company under the agreement of the 10th February, 1912, had 
to be administered by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, and not by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Development Company. The “ appropriate agreement” referred to in clause 18, chapter 
34 of the Act of 1912, says, “ That the lands so granted shall be administered under the terms 


of an appropriate agreement by the Company as townsites for the joint benefit of the Government ; 


and the Company——the Company being in that agreement the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
Company.” Did you have any authority from any person to:put these lands of the Pacific Great 


_ Fastern Railway Company into the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company—yes, the Pacitie. 


Great Eastern Development Company ; did you have any authority to take that out of the control 
of the Pacific Great Bastern Railway—from the Government or any one else? A.—No, T don’t 
know anything about that feature of it, and I took no part in it. 

Q.—Mr. Tate, since this Government has come into power, has wanted to sell certain lands, 


authorizing and permitting him to sell these lJands—— 


ib 


fee 
and he asked for an Order in Council; he asked that Mr. Oliver have an Order in Council passed, 


Paciric Grear Eastern Ry. Ce 


a 


The Chairman: In the name of the Development Company? 

Mr. Taylor: In the name of the Development Company. ‘ 

Q.—You do not know of any Order in Council which was existing before this time, Ne 
ing anything of that kind, do you? We want to see whether we were in any way prejudiced? 
A.—No, I don’t know anything about it. ; 

The Chairman: Well, they are covered now by a mortgage on that line, aren’t they? 

Mr. Taylor: I file now Mr. Tate’s letter dated February 5th, 1917, to the Honourable John 
Oliver, which will be Exhibit what? : ; 

The Secretary: 176. 

Mr. Maclean: It will be 175. 

The Secretary: I have filed as Exhibit 175 the minute-book and a copy of the agreement 
and list of the equipment of the Pacific Great Eastern Equipment Company. Now, who 
produced that? Y 

Witness: Mr. Taylor, I have to go to Seattle to- Se and meet a party down there, so I 
would like to get away pretty soon. / 

Mr. Taylor: What time would you have to leave here? A.—I would have to leave here at 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. Taylor: I will file this letter :— 

“ Pebruary 5th, 1917. Hon. John Oliver, Ministér of Railways, Victoria, B.C. DEAR Sir,— 
The Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company has agreed with the Pacific Great Hastern Develop- 
ment Company for the purchase of 32.4 acres of land on the East Branch of Squamish, being 
part of Lot 4261, New Westminster District, this land being required for freight-delivery yards. 
JT herewith enclose agreement in duplicate for your approval as to the price, terms, and conditions 
therein specified in pursuance of section 14, subsection (a), of the ‘Loan Act’ of last session, 
being chapter 38. I also enclose blue-print showing the proposed lay-out, and will be pleased to 
‘receive Order in Council if the transaction meets with your assent.” 

Mr. Tate: That is under the “ Loan Act.” 

Mr. Taylor: You say that is on account of the “ Loan Act.” 

Mr. Tate: It shows that in that letter. 

The Chairman: I would think so, That is, the mortgage under the “Loan Act” would 
apply there. 

Mr. Taylor: That did not occur to me, but that is Mr. Tate’s explanation. 

Mr. Pooley: And the letter says so, as a matter of fact, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. That is sufficient for my purpose, Mr. Welch. Oh, I just want to ask you 
one question. Mr. Kennedy, who gave his evidence here, had a son who was a sub-contractor 
on the Pacific Great Eastern, didn’t he? A.—Yes, he and a nephew of mine did, too; one was 
on Seton Lake and one above Clinton, but I never was up there to see it. 

Q.—Did Mr. Kennedy ever interview you personally about changing the classification on his 
son’s work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You raised the classification? A.—We raised that where the material had been mate: 
for by those fellows, and we thought it was only right to make good on that. ; 

Mr. Shatford: Did I understand you to say that all the negotiations with the Government 
had been carried on by Mr. Stewart and Mr. Tate? A.—Yes, practically all; practically all of 
them. ; 

: Mr. Pooley: It was practically Mr. Stewart’s scheme all through, wasn’t it? A—yYes, he 
started it. ; 
+. The Chairman: It was He up by Mr. Stewart to you? A.—Yes. 

Q—Who was the one who was negotiating it at the time the deal was put throdeh? 
A.—Well, Mr. Tate attended to that. He went down ‘to California with the agreement all ready 
to be signed. : 

Mr. Pooley: Now, I understand you to say you haye got to go to Seattle? A.—Yes. How- 
ever, I can stay here to-night if necessary, or go ahead now. 


The Chairman: Well, now, do the Committee want to keep Mr. Welch here and examine ee ai 


further to-night? 
Mr. Taylor: I did not want to meet to-night if we can help it. 


Mr. Shatford: Well, I would like to know if Mr. Welch will be available on ta if we 
require him. 
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The Chairman: Yes, he will be. 
Witness: If you will notify me I will be glad to come back; if you will notify Mr. Tate. 
_ Mr. Pooley: There are just one or two things I want to ask you with regard to one or two 
suggestions made by Mr. Taylor. You do not intend the Committee to understand that you wish 
to evade any obligations which you may be under, under this contract? A.—No, none whatever. 

Mr. Taylor: I did not intimate that he did. 

Mr. Pooley: Well, then, we have got this understood as far as Mr. Welch is concerned. We 

will adjourn now on the understanding that if there are any more questions we want to ask him 
later on you will produce him? 
Mr. Davis: -Yes. 

: Mr. Hall: Just one question. At the time Mr. Weleh—— 
& “Mr. Pooley: Just a minute. Is it understood that if there are one or two questions we want 
y to ask you later you will come back? A.—yYes. a 
as Mr. Hall: At the time you entered into this contract I take it that you had formed an idea 

of what it would cost a mile? A.—Yes, we made a sort of a guess at it. 

Q.—What was it? A.—Well, at-the time that we made the contract it was pretty hard to 
make up an intelligent statement of. how much it would cost—only in a preliminary way, and it 
was only an idea we had. 

Q.—-I just want to get at what that idea was. A.—Well, Mr. Stewart evidently, when he 
made the arrangement with Mr. McBride, thought $40,000 or $50,000 a mile—or $40,00 or $45,000 
a mile would cover it; and he thought at that price and the way things could be manipulated at 
that time, that he might be able to pick up money to make up the difference between the ae 35,000. 
and $40,000; but he fell-down on it. 

The Chairman: What was the total amount of the contract out of which you made that 
$i, 400,000 on? A.—Between $10,000,000 and a 000,000, I think. 
Q.—On the C.N.R.?, A.—Yes. a 

Mr. Taylor: That was according to the ONR: prices that we have put in? A.—Yes. 

. Q.—And you would be a sub in that case under the main contractor? A.—Well, Mackenzie 
- & Mann took the contract, and I suppose we would be called his subs. 
4 Q—And those prices are much lower than what you got from the P.G.H.? A.—Yes, much 
_~ lower. 
ae Q—And the yolume of that contract was only ten or eleven miles? A.—Something like Vs 
that. . om 
- Mr. Pooley: What was the comparison in that work from a construction point of view, iy: 
a and as to the amount of material that you would waste? A.—Well, the Fraser River work 
construction, you can learn that from any contractor, was one of the best pieces of work. 
4 ‘Q.—Hasier with regard to handling material? A.—yYes; it is all side-work, and something 
- that you could get on to easily and handle. 
Q.—And it would be something that you would call waste—that could be shot,into the 
river? A. —Well, waste does not mean so much that—— “ 
4 Q.—-Well, the term waste has been used here throughout this evidence, meaning by that 
 shotting the rock so that it could be disposed of by blowing it into the river without handling 
‘= it? A—Well, side-work means you have two sides to break to, and you could put a shot in; 
and if you get wedged into a thorough-cut you have two sides solid. 
~ Mr. Shatford: Mr. Welch, do I understand you to say at the beginning that you did not 
: expect to advance any money to the undertaking? A.—N , I did not intend to be understood 
~ that way. I intended to be understood that we would advance any money we could, and would 
; do the very best we could, and I was given to understand that we would get additional aid 
_ if this was not enough to build it. 
‘gy Q.—You say you would advance any money that you could ; what would that mean? A.— 
. Any amount that we were able to raise or negotiate. 
Ors, 000,000 or $3,000,000? A.—It might amount to that much, yes. 
a Mr. Yorston: You said that Mr. Stewart calculated it would cost about $45,000 a mile? 
AI just made a guess at that. 
% Q.— Well, at that time your route laid up in the Fraser Valley? A.—Well, I think J. W. 
Stewart had an idea that that thing could be changed if necessary. As a matter of fact 
ee 


Se 


a 


a 
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Q—It was really understood at that time, that although your route was cette up th 
Fraser Valley you might get it. changed? A.—Yes, I think Mr. Stewart had a view that gettin 
up, that river was almost an impossible venture. ‘ a 
Mr. Taylor: Who is Mr. BH. F. Wilson?) A.—Fred Wilson. : Fad 
Q.—One of the directors of the Company? A.—TI believe he is. z aig : “a 
Q.—I see that he is a sub-contractor with McCall & Wilson? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—And he was also drawing $500 a month from the Pacific Great Eastern? A.—Yes. 
The Chairman: And he is a son-in-law of yours? A.—Yes. Wilson & McCall made some ~ 
money too. ‘ oy 
Mr. Taylor: And he was getting $6,000 a year from the Pacific Great Hastern Railway 
Company at the same time? A.—Yes; he acted as a right-of-way man. : a 
The Chairman: We will adjourn till 10 a.m. Monday morning. 
Session adjourned at 1.30 p.m. till 10 a.m., Monday, April 2nd, 1917. - 


EIGHTEENTH SESSION. 
Monpay, April 2nd, 1917. 
Meeting ngs te order at 10.10 a.m. 
Mr. Taylor: . Chairman, I have made a few changes between pages 642 to 846, porta YY 
inclusive, of the Lo eee report of the proceedings, being Mr. Kennedy’s evidence, Mr. Sg 
Cartwright’s evidence, and that of Mr. Anderson and Mr. Grabble, and a statement by Mr. 4 
Tate. These changes are simply the correction of obvious errors. I have spoken to my learned a 
friend Mr. Maclean, and he is content to have it passed in its present shape. Wy 
Mr. Maclean: I have looked over Mr. Cartwright’s and Mr. Kennedy’s, which were the 
two submitted to me, and the changes are very small. They are obvious., Re 
Mr. Taylor: They consist of a few changes in spelling of names, and things of that sort; an 
sometimes “instruction” instead of “reconstruction,” and other things like that. I hand the 
volume now, being the third volume of the proceedings, to the Secretary for it to be reported | 
to the Legislature and for printing. i “a FS 
Mr. Tate: Mr. Chairman, I would Jike to make another reference to P. Welch’s books. ye 
was called up on the long-distance phone yesterday, and had a very long talk with Mr. White, — 
and he stated to me that he did not think I could have made it plain to the Committee what 
the condition of things was over there, and what would be involved in bringing the books over 
here. He says, in the first place, that one book and one file refer to another and to other 
books, and you could not possibly bring them over piecemeal; you would have to bring the — 
whole thing over; you have got to bring the whole office over in order to have them. He said — 
that he could not pack the books and the records in to less than twenty-five boxes; and it 
- _ simply means that you would have to move P. Welch’s office over to Victoria and get otiee A 
i Sy accommodation for all the material. He said further, that to have part of the records over 
ea there and part of the records here would mean we were going to have the whole situation | 
muddled, and it would retard the work of the Committee for weeks; and that, as far as the 
work of construction on the railway goes, it would stop it for quite a couple of months. He 
says that in respect of one item alone, cheques for example, the bulk would be considerable; — Rs 
and he says that there could not be any idea of the’enormous amount of work involved in ~ 
transporting bodily all this material. If they were removed bodily to Victoria, why, it would Pt 
take them the best part of a week, as it would simply mean bringing the whole office over. Sc ‘ 
far as placing the office at the disposal of the Committee, or any member of the Committee, — 
goes, we will turn the keys of the office over; the keys of the safe, or anything else that os 
required; but it is simply a question of convenience now that I am speaking to. I am sure we — 
want to co-operate with the Committee all we can; and I would like to get this thing over, | 
and I am sure the Committee would also, as soon as possible; but if the records are to be 
brought down here, it would certainly mean a delay of over a month. Mr, Welch’s “offi 
occupies a whole floor in the Welton Block. There are seven large rooms there; and M 
White states that it is simply impossible, impracticable, and infeasible to bring down par 
the stuff without the other, because you could not proceed with the investigation if you h 
only one side of the matter here, and ey, to call for a particular file which was in oe 
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Es place... One book dovetails into the other; and, as I say, the whole thing would have to be 
- brought down bodily. I am sure the Committee only want to get. at the thing with as great 
expedition as possible; and that is what we want. Of course, we are willing to give- you 
“every assistance and co-operation, but we cannot do anything more than make a plain repre- 
sentation of the facts; and if that is not satisfactory, of course we can place the office at your 
disposal, and you can take the responsibility; but I am telling you that I am sure if any one 
of the Committee only appreciated the endless delay and confusion which would take place, if 
it were attempted to bring these things down here, they would better understand the position. 
Tt is not that we are trying in any way to stand in the way of the wishes of the Committee; 
t we are trying to facilitate the inquiry and the whole situation. 
; The Chairman: I see that the Government have an Order in Council with reference to 
an audit. Is the auditor here this morning? 
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F Mr. Taylor: Mr. Townsend. re 
Bx The Chairman: What are the circumstances, Mr. Townsend? - i, 
‘: Mr. Townsend: In regard to what Mr. Tate has just been saying? . 


|| pel 


- The Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Townsend: I think we are in favour of it. (Conducting the audit in Vancouver.) 
Because if we are doing this work, we would rather do it in Vancouver 

Mr. Taylor: In Vancouver. 

Mr. Townsend: ——where their books are, and where there are people who would under- 
stand them. After all, the entries in the books are only the result of the original records, 
just the final results. There are all the files, and so forth, which have to be consulted in order 

to get the right meaning and interpretation of what is in the books. 

The Chairman: This information- which we asked for last week was in the nature of a 
tabulated statement that will show how much this road cost. 

Mr. Townsend: Yes. ae, 

The Chairman: Have you worked it out in your mind how that could be done, and 
how long it will take? 

Mr. Townsend: How long it will take: I have an idea how it can be done, and probably 
the only way it can be done, and I have discussed the matter with other members of the staff 
who are here. We have come to the conclusion that the Committee probably are not acquainted 
with the vast volume of work in it, owing to the particular state that these records are in. 
It would take probably months instead of days, as suggested. And the Committee could readily 
see in three or four minutes what kind of procedure would be necessary. It seems to me that 
the only procedure that can be followed from the records that are here would take anywhere 
between—well, there is no knowing; it would only be making a wild guess, but it would take 
months. : 

The Chairman: I understand that you think it would take more than a number of days; it 
would be a matter of months? A.—Oh, yes; could not speak of any number of days at all; speak 
of it in months. : 

The Chairman: That is not what we want; that is not the question with this Committee. 
A.—That is exactly what I thought; it is not what was desired at all. 

Q.—What this Committee wants is an analysis of certain figures which will show how much = 
this railroad has cost. A.—Yes. . 

Mr. Taylor: In a number of lawsuits which I have had, this kind of work has been done 
in a few days. Now, there must be a misconception on the part of the auditor as to what is 
required, or there is something extraordinary in the way P. Welch mixes up his books. I do 
not think that his books are mixed up to any great extent with the staff like he has. I have 

- neyer had any trouble in lawsuits in obtaining this kind of data; that is, in railroad lawsuits, 
= in getting a statement like this Committee requires. There must be a misapprehension as to 
what is needed. My idea of what is needed is simply to take section 1; we will have P. Welch’s 
clearing costs for the whole of section 1. If it cannot be given for section 1, as to sub-contractors 
also, and as to stationmen also, in two separate columns, for clearing, then let us have the whole 
of P. Welch’s costs for the clearing for the whole road, and the whole sub-contractors’ clearing 
for the whole road, and the whole cost of clearing for the stationmen of the whole road. Then 
it is necessary to know the mileage of each one of those persons; we want to have P. Welch’s 
mileage and the sub-contractor’s mileage, Or, as the case may be, the acreage; and then you 
24 ; 
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have got the whole thing right before you. The average would then be the column fot clearin a 
of P. Welch for the work which he did; and the stationmen for the ‘acreage they have, and via ; 
‘sub-contractors. Now you have got the information you want. P. Welch may have done other — a 
clearing by day-labour. We have got the average, anyway, of the sub- contractors, and we 5 
have got the average of the stationmen; and you know exactly what it would be costing to Es 
Welch and the sub- Papo t those prices. Surely that is a es that-is very easily 
_ gotten off; at least, in a few days 2 
Mr. Townsend: We have ie: find out as to the stationmen, what was paid to them for 
clearing; that is the first thing. 
Mr. Taylor: Hxactly. ; 
Mr. Townsend: And the acreage to be covered. 
Mr. Taylor: And one divided by the other gives the average price? A.—There are about 
six bundles about that high (settlements). : 
Q.—Surely those are to be found in books? A.—Those are not in any of the books; they 
are in loose sheets like that, each representing a settlement with the contractor and stationmen. 
Q.—I am suggesting you divide these in the account, as section 1, section 2, section 3, and” 
so on. A.—Then, again, in these settlement accounts, there is nothing in them to tell you 
where.they belonged, or what part of the line it refers to; and that makes it hard to find out 
about them. , ; 
Mr. Hanes: I would like to ask Mr. Tate, if some days ago P.. Welch was required to 
furnish bills of material for extras, for roundhouses, and for these water-tanks; has that been ~ 
produced yet? That was a very simple matter to have done. Do you know, Mr. Chairman? 
The Chairman: Well, nothing that I know of except what has come before this Committee. 
Mr. Hanes: That has been asked for at least three or four times, and it was a very easy 
matter to produce. ~ 
Mr. Taylor: What was it? 
Mr. Hanes: I was just asking the Chairman if there had been produced bills of material 
for extras for the roundhouses and water-tanks ; that was a very easy matter to produce; and 
whether they showed any readiness in producing documents that would be forthcoming easily. — 
Mr. Taylor: Those have been filed, I think. Bills of materials, that is marked here. Didn't 
you file those the other day? 
Mr. Maclean: I don’t think anything of that kind has been filed. 
Mr. Taylor: I mean the bills of material for the roundhouses. ; 
Mr. Hanes: They may be, but I don’t think they are. I am referring to the seavened of 
pills of materials for extras. I suggest that a copy of the Order in Council (referring to audit) 
should be received and filed. ae he 
Mr. Taytor: Mr. Hanes, you are familiar with these kinds of matters, and you heard what 
I said; what do you think about the practicability of getting off a statement in that way? : 
Mr. Hanes: I think it can be done in a very short time. 
Mr. Taylor: The whole question, Mr. Chairman, I think, is this: Whether the Committee 
is going to have everything brought over here for the purpose of getting it, or whether the whole — ; 
of the exhibits are to be taken to P. Welch’s office in Vancouver. ce: 
Mr. Maclean: Really, 1 would think that the auditor would rather go over there and have 
the benefit of the staff of P. Welch to explain things to him; if he had all the documents there, 
‘he could do the work much more expeditiously than bringing the documents here, and hee ts - 
not having the staff of P. Welch to explain it. 
Mr. Taylor: I am not urging it one way or the other; it is for the Committee to decide. 
But that is the whole point, whether everything has got to be returned to P. Welch’s office or — 
everything brought from P. Welch’s office here. ’ 
Mr. Maclea: You would have to get the staff of P. Welch’s office here, too, wouldn’t a. 
Mr. Townsend: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that a couple of the members of the Com- : 
mittee come with me and I will show them the records, and the procedure that I believe is i. 
necessary ; and then I venture to say in all probability the Committee will appreciate the situa: 
tion, and that what I say is very true—— 
The Chairman: To Vancouver? 
Mr. Townsend: No, just here; the records here. 
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Mr. Taylor: Take P. Welch’s account and the sub-contractors’ end of it; P. Welch will 
have an account in his ledger with every sub-contractor, I suppose; then all you have to do is 
to check up the different vouchers with the ledger account. The only difficulty may be with 
‘the stationmen; but if you put three or four men (auditors) on the stationmen’s account, there 
are not so many of them that they could not be done in two or three days, surely. 
The Chairman: I think we had better go on with our evidence; and after this session is 
t over I would like to go myself with Mr. Hanes and the auditor and any member of the Com- 
: mittee who wishes to be present also. (To see the proposed method.) 
: Mr. Taylor: We have P. Welch’s column in the exhibit already filed here; we have column 
: 3, that should be very easily checked with all these sub-contracts. A.—I cannot see where the 
- delay should come in myself. 
The Chairman: We will take the matter up after the session. 
ms Mr. Tate: Mr. Chairman, this statement contains no item or element of profit whatever; it 
is actual cash disbursements, and there is no revenue that he got from any part of the road or 
the undertaking; that is not included in this statement. There is nothing in this of profit; 
. this represents his actual disbursements, in which credit is given for everything received. 
Mr. Taylor: I do not think that is the point here, Mr. Tate. We do not care anything 
about that statement (64). What we are wanting to know is what the Government had to 
pay P. Welch. : 
Mr Tatez: Yes: 
Mr. Taylor: And we want to know what he had to pay his sub-contractors? A.—It is in 
there. 
The Chairman: It is shown there in one line what he paid his sub-contractors? A.—yYes. 
Q.—Could not that be broken up? A.—Certainiy it could. 
Q.—In different sections? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Yes? A.—We can itemize this statement out, and that is what I would suggest. 
The Chairman: We want to have a little check on that question; we must have a formal 
check on it. 
Mr. Tate: It was just a suggestion on my part. 
Mr. Hanes: I think, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Tate is not familiar with this statement at all; 
he is not familiar with these figures at all; and therefore I do not see where he can assist. 
Mr. Taylor: You see, Mr. Chairman, the difficulty about a statement like that now. I may 
be wrong, or I may be right, but it illustrates my point. Supposing they charged $2,000,000 for 
supplies there, and supposing, as a matter of fact, that there was no right to charge 5 cents for 
supplies, because he either resold them or rented them at a rental which was equal or more than 
the cost; then there is one item which will disappear into thin air. 
_~ Mr. Tate: He didn’t get any of it. 
7 The Chairman: Well, Mr. Tate, we cannot Recast a statement like that. 
Mr. Tate: Why don’t you verify it? I do not mean you to accept it. 
Mr. Hanes: If you take off certain items here, which may be reinvested, on the face of it, 
there would be a profit of $2,800,000 at least. 
Mr. Pooley: That is a matter for the auditor to settle. 
Mr. Tate: He says there is $3,000,000. 
Mr. Taylor: He said it is between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, if it had.pbeen reinvested. 
The Chairman: Well, I think we had better get on with the evidence. 
Francis GC. GAMBLE, called and duly sworn, testifies (examined by Mr. Taylor) :— 
Q.—Your full name, please, Mr. Gamble? A.—Francis C. Gamble. 
Q.—yYou are chief engineer of the Department of Railways, Mr. Gamble? A.—In the 


fe eaetnent of Railways, yes. 
Q.—And you have been connected with the service a great many years, haven’t you? A.—I 
have been connected with the Government for about twenty years, nearly. 
Q.—We want to get some information about the inspection of this contract, as far as you 
know, with P. Welch, or with the P.G.E.R., and the working of it out; now, had you anything 
to do with the making of the contract with P. Welch? A.—None whatever. 
Q—Had you anything to do with the making of the contract of the 10th of February, 1912, 
between Foley, Welch & Stewart and the Government? A.—None whatever. 
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it; had you notice of the change of November 20th, 1915, signed by Mr. Stewart and P. Welch, 


Q.—Were you asked for any advice with regard to the making of this contract, or either of Pen = 
these contracts? A.—None. ; 2 
Q.—Had you anything to do with the fixing of the prices? A.—No. 

Q.—That were paid to P. Welch? A.—NO. 

Q.—By the Railway Company? A.—No. 

Q.—Were you asked to advise as to the fixing of those prices? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know whether your Department, or your staff, or any of your staff, were asked 
to advise as to the fixing of those prices? A.—I am the only one. 

Q.—You are the whole staff? A.—I am the staff myself. 

Q.—So you assume no pc ea! for the prices that are fixed in P. Welch’s contract ? 
A.—No. 

Q.—Was any notice given to you of the prices that were fixed in P. Welch’s contract; if so, 
when did you first get such notice? A.—I asked Mr. Tate for them, and I think that there are 
letters on the file; Mr. Bullock will be able to find them. 

Q.—That would be about when? A.—Some time in 1912; the end of 1912. 

Mr. Taylor: We have that, I think, on file now. 

Mr. Maclean: Not on file, according to my instructions. 

Mr. Taylor: Not in the file? I think it is on the file. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Tate’s reply is on file, anyway. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate’s reply was in February, 1913. A. 

Q.—Yes. ‘ A.—Somewhere about. that time; I don’t ae ae ere exactly the date. 

Q.—Assuming that you got the information in February, 1918, or not later than February, 
1918, did you have any notice after that of the changes of prices in the original. price-list? 
A.—There was only a difference in train-haul, changed to ballasting. - 

Q.—You got notice of that one; that was in November, 1915? A.—Yes, that is the only one. 

Mr. Maclean: No, no; you are wrong there. 

Mr. Taylor: Nov capes 1915, Exhibit 116. 

Mr. Maclean: That is very true; but getting back to the facts, we have got Mr. Gamble’s | 
letter of 1912; and we have the answer here in 1913. 

Mr. Taylor: Those letters are all on file. 

Mr. Maclean: That was settled, and then they reopened it. a 

Mr. Taylor: Of course, I cannot exactly agree that it was settled; however, we have those — 3 
letters on file. ; oe 

Q.—That is the only recollection you have of any change having been reported to you or a 
any addition in price that were made? A—That is all that was ever reported to me that Ie 
remember now; I don’t think of any other; if there were any other, it would be here in thes 
correspondence. ey 

Q.—There was, Mr. Gamble, a very important change made some time a fterwards-shave g 
you got Exhibit 8?—a great string of additions for roundhouses, and turntables, and section- — 
houses, and oil-tanks, and all that sort of thing; had you any notice of that addition? A.—No. q 

Q.—One I have just referred to, attached to Exhibit 3, is the change that was made on F 
October 6th, 1916; you had no notice of that change? A.—Not that I can bear in mind. me 

Q.—It has got written on the bottom of it, August 15th, and August 14th, 1915, in lead- 
pencil, but not in type: August 16th, 1915, on another sheet, typewritten date, as I have given a 


x 


which I now show you? (Producing documen: to witness.) Exhibit 116, also attached to — 
Exhibit 3. A—Well, that is something the same that I got; at least, I might have got that 
‘letter from Mr. Tate, about the estimate of 50 cents per cubic yard for ballasting; and that was. ~ 
in reply to a letter I wrote to Mr. Tate asking for an explanation. 5 
Q.—That was earlier, I think; those are the letters in reference to the matter I referred — 
to? A.—yYes. eS, 
Mr. Maclean: Just here, to elucidate the matter, Mr. Gamble; I understand that in 1916 
the supervision of the road on behalf of the Government was undertaken by Mr. Kenia = 
A.—I believe it was, under the “ Loan Act.” : >a 
Q.—When was that? A.— That ‘Loan Act,” I really forget the date. 4 
Q.—Then after that date did you have anything to do with the matter at all? A.—Ye 
and no. as 


aes 
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-Q.—Could you fix the date when you ceased to supervise the road? A.—It was after the 


passing of the “ Loan Act.” Mr. Kennedy was appointed by an Order in Council; I think that 


you can easily get that. 


Q.—The “ Loan Act” was passed on the 31st of May, 1916? A.—I think Mr. Kennedy eame 
in very soon after the House rose. 


Q.—3 lst of May, 1916; probably that would be the date the House rose? A.—He had an 


Order in Council. 

Q.—That is the date on which the Act was supposed to be assented to; that is the time when 
the House rose, unless it was assented to in the middle of the session, as sometimes happens. 
However, that Mr. Kennedy had to do with it would be filed and returned to your Department? 
A.—No. 

Q.—No? A.—No.~ 

Q.—His certificates, signed by him, are on record already; and they begin either at the 
beginning of or shortly after the “‘ Loan Act” was started? A.—I think Mr. Kennedy’s estimate 
was in July—ist of October. (Mr. Tate suggested latter date to witness.) 

Q.—1lst of October, 1916? A.—I had no more interest in it then. 

Mr. Tate: No; ist of July. 

Witness: That is about it. 

Mr. Taylor: 1st of July, 1916. (Mr. Tate; 6th estimate.) 

Q.—We will go to another matter. You, of course, were familiar with Eaheeetion (d@)—— 
A.— Exactly. 

Q.— of section 9 of Schedule A, chapter 34 of 1912. How did you, as the departmental 
engineer, interpret that section, in so far as it deals with the question of Foley, Welch & 
Stewart receiving, or the Pacific Great Hastern Railway Company receiving, or not receiving, a 
proportionate amount of the moneys in trust in the hands of the Government resulting from the 


gale of the guaranteed securities? A.—The interpretation was left to the Government. 


Q.—In what way was it left to the Government? A.—It was stated that it had been reached 
in accordance with subsection (d) of section 9 up to Hstimate 20, I think. ; 

Q.—Did you have any discussion; did you make any ruling, as far as your Department was 
concerned, starting with the very first certificate that was granted; I am referring now to 
Estimates 1 to 41? A.—Did I make any : 

Q.— Yes; any ruling as to the amount, the proportionate amount, that should be paid out of 
the guaranteed funds? A.—No. 

Q.—Why not? A.—Well, I was not asked to do it. 

Q.—I understand from your letters that you have attached to these Certificates 1 to 41, 
that you would indicate the amount for which the Order in Council should go? A.—No; you 
mistake me; I am not an agent of the Minister of Finance; the dealing with this is up to the 
Minister of Finance. 

Q.—Give me those Certificates 1 to 41, will you, please? (All right.) Strictly speaking, 
undoubtedly you are correct there, Mr. Gamble; no question about that. A.—I know I am. 

Q.—You see, what I am dealing with is a different matter. Take Exhibit 89, Certificate 
No. 1. Your letter reads like this: “September 20th, 1912. I have the honour to hand you 
herewith Certificate No. 1 for work performed by the above-named Company during ‘the months 
of April to August, inclusive, to the value of $46,545.21; this amount may be transferred to the 


- eredit of the Company in accordance with subsection (d), section 9, chapter 34, 1912.” That is 


very clear. ‘‘ Yours obediently, F. C. Gambier, Chief Eng.’ To the Hon. the Minister of Finance.” 
There is your letter here directed to the Hon. Minister of Finance, that he may transfer that 


money. A.—In accordance with the Act. 
Q.—‘ This amount may be transferred to the credit of the Company in accordance with sub- 


section (d).” Isee your point. 


The Chairman: The way I would read that letter, it would mean that if it was transferred 
it would be in accordance with that subsection. 
Mr. Taylor: That is the way I read it. 
Mr. Maclean: That the whole amount may be transferred. 
The Chairman: That is my interpretation which I would put on it. 
- Witness: That was not the meaning of it. 
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. you for your consideration Certificate No. 20”—— A.—That is it. 


The Chairman: You say that it meant that the amount could be transferred so far as hae 
section would permit it to be; your suggestion was that it might be transferred so far as that 
section would permit? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: You should have gone ahead, if that is the meaning of it; if that is the mean- 
ing in that letter, and the subsequent letters, most of which are about in the same strain? aa 
Up to 20. 
Q.—yYes; you should have gone ahead and told the Minister of Finance that the total — 
amount of work done bore a certain proportion to the total amount done and to be done. He 
would not know that until you as engineer told him? A,—You say they didn’t know; neither 
did I know what other factors came into this estimate. For instance, it says in proportion to 
the amount of work done and to be done, and the amount of supplies and plant furnished. 
Q.—Materials and supplies purchased for the said railway? A.—Purchased. 
Q.—There was no man in the world who would be able to certify that as far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, considering the fact, as you say, that you were the only member of the 
engineering staff, no one except jou A.—That might be one way of looking at it; it was 
not mine. 
Q.—I cannot see how the Migietee of Finance could eotablign a proportion without you, 
without that letter meaning that the whole thing was to go on, or, in the alternative, without 
your telling him how to arrive at that proportion. In other words, giving him the balance of 
the work done and to be done. .A—You remember I was simply a representative of the Railway 
Department; I had nothing to do with the Minister of Finance; and the result to him was—it 
was put up to him if he didn’t think they ought to be paid, he should refer it back to me. 
Q.—Did he ever refer anything back to you in any of these certificates? A.—No, never. 
’ Q.— Certificates 25 and 26, although the Minister of Finance never referred them back to 
you, you did, in a letter both to him and to the Minister of Railways, bring this very incongruous 
condition to special attention? A.—I brought it to the attention of Sir Richard McBride very 
clearly. F 
Q.—I am coming to that point in a moment; I say that right about the time, Certificate 25, 
in your report to the Department of Finance, and again in your report to the Minister of Rail- 
ways, you do go to the trouble of showing them what the proportions were, and pointing out to 
them that they were not being observed. A.—Quite right. : 
Q.—Now you say that the Minister of Finance hadn't asked you about that, but you did 
the very thing as I say you should have done right. at the beginning? A.—Of course, that might 
be so; but it was not done, because I thought they knew what they were about; I was simply 
an official; I had nothing to do with the interpretation of the Act, until it became, as I con- a 
sidered, a matter that should receive attention. 
Q.—That is a clear position. And that became a matter which should receive attention, at 
what stage, at what certificate? A—I think—I think, if I remember right, it was Certificate 20. 
Q.—You say 20; I think it was 25, Mr. Gamble? A.—I don’t remember; you can see it * 
there. ; 
Q.— Yes, it is 25; 25 and 26, you repeat it. A.—Yes, that is right, that is right; now I 
remember. 
Q.—25 and 26; you said nothing on the 20th? A.—wNo, I don’t think so. 
Q.—No, you didn’t; that is right. The letter reads like this: “I have the honour to hand i 


Q.— “for work performed by the above-named Company during the months of 4 
March ’—— A.—‘‘ For your consideration.” : z 
Q.— “to the value of $31,986.35 ; the total value of ‘certificates issued to date is 
$6,479,937.16, covering the expenditure on construction of 177.61 miles of line between North — 
Vancouver and Kelly Lake.” It was not until Certificate No. 25 that you took settled action? — 
A—I changed it, of course; I thought it desirable to do so. a 
Q.—Certificate No. 25, you point out the lack of proportion in a long letter both to the = 
Minister of Finance and to the Minister of Railways; it is directed to the Minister of Finance? : 
A.—Isn’t there one addressed to Sir Richard McBride? ; 
Q.—That will be in another bundle, not one of these. (Where are ‘ie other bundles with 4 
the Order in Council and the other certificates?) It doesn’t make much difference to which — 
Minister it is addressed. A.—No. % ag 
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Pa -—Who was Minister of Finance at that time, that being September 16th, 1914? A.— 
__I think, Mr. Price Ellison. 

: Q.—Did you have a personal interview wtih Sir Richard McBride before that time, or at 
ay that time, respecting the matter? A —Oh, I discussed the matter before that with Sir Richard 
McBride. 

The Chairman: What date are you talking about? 

Mr. Taylor: That is Certificate No. 25. ‘September, 1916. Herewith you will find this 
certificate I submit for your consideration”—— A.—I was doing it in the form of a letter. 

Q.—And then you personally brought it to his attention as well as couching it in that 
language? A.—Oh, yes. 

Q.—That is, Certificate 20 is where you say the change took place in language? A.—Yes, I 
think you will find it so, 

Q.—Yes. “I have the honour to hand you herewith Certificate No. so-and-so” is how it 
begins, up to Certificate No. 20. The only difference practically in the two forms is this: - 
Certificate No. 19, “I have the honour to hand you Certificate No. 19 for work performed by 
the above-named Company,” ete. Certificate 20, “I have the honour to hand you for your 
consideration Certificate 20 for work performed”; so the words “for your consideration” is 
the only change. The only change takes place between the 18th and 14th of March, 1914; 
Certificate No. 20, March, 1914, Exhibit 39. Of course, that is a very slight change in the 
wording that you would not for a moment attach any importance to unless you had a con- 
---—versation as well. Before that time you say you had taken the matter up with Sir Richard 
3 z McBride? _ A.—Oh, yes. : 

; Q.—Just tell us when you first took it up with him? A.—Well, I cannot tell you exactly 

the date; it was a matter which was to a certain extent—well, I don’t know—it was so private, 

I never kept any record of it. 

Q.—Who were there? A.—Sir Richard McBride and myself were the only ones present at 


that time. 
Q.—Why private? A.—Well, he asked me to come down to consult with him. 
hi Q—Yes? A.—That was all. 


Q.—What else took place? A.—Nothing. 

Q.—Why should it be private if nothing took place? A.—Well, I mean that Sir Richard 
’ McBride asked me to come down into his office 
a: Q.—Yes? A— and have a conversation with him. 

Q.—And what was the conversation? A.—Well, that is impossible—a few years ago—lI 
eannot remember the words. 

-Q.—AII right; just give us the substance of the conversation? A.—Well, I made the state- 
ment, as far as I ean recollect, that they had overpaid the Pacific Great Hastern Railway 

Company in accordance with that section here. 
ie Q.—Subsection (d), section 9. 
4a Mr. Maclean: That is, your interpretation of it in accordance with that section? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Tell the whole conversation as you recollect it, or the whole substance of the 
whole conversation as you recollect it? A—That is about all we said; there might have been 
some few remarks interjected too; I don’t) know what they were. 

Q—You pointed that out; you must have said something then; what did Sir Richard 
McBride say? A.—Sir Richard McBride was silent. * 

Q.—He was silent; he said nothing? A.—Said nothing. 

Q.—What did you do as a result of that conversation? A.—I made him out a statement 
showing the overpayments in accordance with that section. 

Q.—Did he request that? A.— What do you say? 

Q.—Did he request it? A.—Request it? 

Q.—That statement? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then he did say something? A.—Well, yes, he said something. 

Q.—Now, Mr. Gamble, I don’t want to have to corkscrew this thing out of you; I was 
ay asking you to tell us the substance of that conversation, and I want you to tell it to us here, 
and I don’t want to corkscrew it out of you at_all. A.—Well, I tell you, I cannot remember it. 
% Q.—You told me that you were haying a private conversation; now, what is it; what did 
_ Sir Richard McBride say about it? A.—Well 
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nothing more that I can recollect. 


Q.—Tell us what he said? A.—I have told you, Mr. Taylor. 
whatever. : 

Q.—I don’t want that answer; I want to know what Sir Richard McBride shat: fanes is ES a 
what I am after, and not asking whether you are hiding things or not. A.—Well, all I can | —— 
say is, as I recall the conversation, I pointed out to him that they were overpaid in accordance 
with the proper interpretation of subsection (d), section 9; and that I wanted to know about 
it, so far as I can recollect; and he told me to send him a statement. 

Q.—Yes; what kind of a statement? A.—It was on a sheet of foolseap (indicating size), 
showing the payments and the proportionate amounts that. should be paid. : 

Q.—Did you keep a copy of that? A.—I think I must have; IT eannot find it, but I will 
hunt it up again. 

Q.—You mean to say that you do not know where it is? A—No; I will look it up again. 

Q.—Do you say that you do not know where it is? A.—It is 

Q.—Do you say that you do not know where your copy of that is? A.—It is probably down 
in my office. : 

Q—Do you know that it is down in your office? A.—No, I do not; because I have not 
seen it for some time; but I will hunt it up when I go down. 

Q.—Very well. You sent in that statement; now, what else did he say? A.—He said 


Q.—What did you do as a result of having sent that statement to him? A.—I changed the 
certificate. : ; : 
Q.—That is, when the change of certificate took nike? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Maclean: ‘ For your consideration.” 
‘Mr. Taylor: Upon whose suggestion did you change that certificate? A.—My own. 
Q.—Do you say you got no satisfaction from Sir Richard McBride? A.—None whatever. 
Q.—Or any person else? A.—No. ths 
Q.—And no instructions? A.—No instructions. : 
Q.—And did you point out to him that you had changed the language of that certificate? 
A.—No. : 
Q.—You did not point out that you had changed the language of the certificate or this. 2s 
letter? A—No; I sent this in to the Minister of Finance, and I imagined that before they 
would pass an Order in Councii they would read the certificate; I was not dictating to the is 
Government what they should do. : ‘= 
Q.—I understood Mr. Tate to say in his evidence that he had a consultation with Sir Richard 
McBride, and he and you, and Sir Richard MeBride—— A.—Oh, that was afterwards. : - 
Q.—And he made certain representations and went away, and left you and Sir Richard 4 
McBride together? A.—Oh, that was afterwards. a 
Q.—We will come to that now; have we understood that you have told ereeniie that you | 4 
recollect with regard to the conversation which led up to Certificate No. 20? A.—I have stated 
everything that I can eall to mind. 
Q.—Did you have any conversation prior to that time? 
Mr. Maclean: With whom? J 
Mr. Taylor: With Sir Richard McBride, or Mr. ‘Bowser, respecting this matter? A.—Oh, © 
not with Mr. Bowser. : 
Q.—Not with Mr. Bowser? A.—No, I ae none Ww ith Mr. -Bowser; but I might have bad 
with Sir Richard McBride; I cannot swear to that. 
Q.—Haye you anything in writing, any memorandum, or copy of any memorandum, 6 r 
letter, or any other paper, as to it; that is, in any way connected with any prior conversation 
with Sir Richard McBride? A.—No, none whatever. 
Q.—Do I understand that it was in respect of Certificate 20 the first time that you discussed _ 
this lack of proportion with even Sir Richard McBride? A—TI think it was a little before that. 
Q.—How long before? A.—lI cannot tell you that. &6 
Q.—Who was present at the prior conversation that you now refer to? A.—Only myself : 
and Sir Richard McBride. 
Q.—Were you sent for that time? A.—No; I asked him to see me. E > 
Q.—And he gaye you an interview? A.—Yes. oe ae . 
Q—And you told him about this lack of proportion? A.—Yes. my 
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Q.—What did he say? A.—He said nothing. 
Q.—Nothing? A.—wNothing. ; 
Q.— Quite sure about that? A— Well, if my memory is right at the time. 

Q.—Why didn’t you demand instructions? A.—Well, it was hardly the place for me to 
demand instructions. It was hardly the'place for me to demand them; the Minister of Finance 
and the Premier knew the whole circumstances, and it was up to him to-tell me what to do. 

-Q.—How do you know that the Premier knew the whole situation? A.—Well, I suppose it 
is only by inference. 

Q.—What caused you to draw that inference? A.—Oh, you are asking me questions that 
it is impossible to answer. : 

Q.— But it is A—I am willing to give you all the information; but when you ask me 
the causes that caused me to draw inferences, that is a little different. SD 

Q.—I don’t think so. A,—Oh, yes. ; : 

Q.—Now, when you make an important statement against—I say “ against’ advisedly— 
against Sir Richard McBride, that he knew the whole situation concerning this lack of propor- 
tion, and this is in regard to the very conversation that you told me of, I think you should be 
able to back that up. A.—Pardon me, Mr. Taylor; I said Sir Richard McBride was informed 
of the whole situation with regard to the Railway Company, not with‘regard to the overpayment. 

Q—You must have misunderstood me. My question was in connection with this lack of 
proportion; and I asked you when you had a conversation before this Certificate 20, and you 
said some time before you and Sir Richard McBride had an interview, and you pointed the 
matter out to him, and he said nothing; and I asked you why he said nothing, and you said, 
“ Well, he knew the whole situation.” A.—Of the Railway Company. 

Q.—Don’t misunderstand me about that; I do not wish you to get confused in the matter; 
that is all. You say that he knew the whole situation? A.—He was perfectly familiar, as far 
as I could see, with the whole railway situation. 

Q.—And with the lack of proportion in your certificate? A.—I suppose so. 

Q.—And you had pointed out this section? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Before asking him to consider the lack of proportion; why did you do that? A.—TI 
don’t exactly understand what you are trying to get at. 

Q—Why do you say that Sir Richard McBride knew the whole situation, and that you 
asked him to consider the lack of proportion? A.—Because I thought they would know, and 
when I found they didn’t know, I thought it was desirable on my part to change this thing and 
make it plain to them. 

Q.—Very well, then; we will take that as settled. A.—M-m. 

Q.—You had this conversation just previous to your changing that language in the letter 

attached to Certificate No. 20. Then you were not satisfied with that, because after that we 
have Certificates 25 and 26, where you wrote a very long letter, very pointedly putting the 
matter up to the Minister of Finance and to others. As the result of either of those two letters, 
the.one that was attached to Cerificate No. 20, or the one that was to Certificates 25 or 26, 
did you have any conversation with Sir Richard McBride or Mr. Bowser? A.—No, not with 
Mr. Bowser; the only conversation was when they wanted a further advance. 

Mr. Maclean: That is, the loan. That is, when they wanted the loan? A.—Yes; no—not 
the loan; they wanted half the retentions should be released. 

Mr. Taylor: Coming to that subject, you wrote two letters, one attached to Hxhibits 25 
and 26; did you not have a conversation with Sir Richard McBride or Mr. Bowser, or both, in 
respect to the contents of those letters? A.—wNo, I did not. 5 

Q.—Hither then or at any time after? A.—No. 

Q.—Did you do anything peside writing those two letters to the Minister of Finance? 
A.—No, Nothing. 

Q—Just left it at that, did you? A.—Yes, left it at that. 

Q.—And having found that nothing was done as the result of those letters, thereafter you 


never brought this lack of proportion to their attention; why not? A.—Oh, yes, I did. 


Q.—Not in a letter? A.—I did, verbally. 
Q.—Well, then, we will come up to that, the first time that you did it, after Certificate 25 
~ or 26; tell me when it was, the first time that you verbally brought this lack of proportion to 
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their attention? A.—That is not right; I did bring it to Sir Richard McBride’s attention before noe 
that. Ce sesh: ‘ Bee Ge 
Q.—We have got leading up to Certificate 20——- A.—Yes. : 
Q.— but I am not talking about. that; will you follow my question, and tell me if you ~ 
don’t understand it; we have disposed of the time before Certificate 20?, A.—Yes. f 
Q.—Now, after the time of Certificates 25 and 26—namely, two special letters that you 
wrote—you had again conversations with Sir Richard McBride; when was the first one? A.— 
That I cannot tell you. 
Q.—About when? A.—TI could not tell you. : : 
Q.—How long after you wrote those letters? A.—Pardon me, I cannot tell you any dates 
that I do not remember; you are asking me something I cannot say. . 
Q.—Well, how long after you wrote those letters? A.—I cannot remember; I cannot tell 
you; might be a month, two or three months, six months. 
Q.—Very well; who was present? A.—Nobody. 
Q.—What took place? A.—I just simply mentioned to Sir Richard McBride when he asked, 
told him that they were overpaid; that was all. F 
Q—What did he say? A.—‘‘ M-m.” That was all I could make out. 
Q.—Just a hum? A.—I think he was very much worried. 
Q.— Worried in connection with this railroad? A—M-m. 
@.—You say yes, do you? A.—Yes. , 
—-Q.—Worried on account of this railroad? A—Well, his object, as far as I could infer, was. 
to get the thing pushed through and finished. ; ; 
Q.—What was it that makes you think that he was worried? A.—Now, look here, Mr. 
Taylor; I am not able to tell what is in a man’s mind, or his thoughts. 
@.—You think he was yery much worried concerning this road? A.—Well, we will change 
that, and call it ‘“ much worried.” 
Q.—I don’t care about the “very”; he was ‘ much worried ” about that railroad? A.— 
Well, leave the “ much” out, and eall it “ worried.” 
@.—Let us get down to it; he was “ worried” about this railroad. What. piece of this rail- 
road was he worried about; what was worrying him about this railroad? A.—You know, you 
ask me a question that I tell you again nobody can answer; if you look at a man, you ean tell 
if a man is worried, even without his expressing anything. : aly: 
Q.—You said that he didn’t say anything except a grunt; we will put it in that language? — 
A—wNo, I never said a grunt. 
Q.—If you will spell what you did say, we. will get it on the notes; however, it was some- 
thing fm that nature? A.—Well 
Q.—Perhaps not quite so coarse as a grunt; and then your defence to that atten was that 
he was apparently worried about this railroad? A—M-m. é 4 
Q.—Did he say anything to you that indicated what feature of this railway transaction 
was worrying him? A.—You know, when you are asking a man questions of conversations that 
took place, or might have taken place, three or four years ago, it is impossible—it is mentally 
impossible to remember what took place, and you cannot make me say something that is not 
right; unless I am absolutely positive of what took place, I tell nothing. 3 
Q.—I am here to ask questions, anyway? A.—Yes, I know; and I will reply to them if 
I can. BS 
Q.—You have told me that he was worried, and I want you to tell me what feature of the 
railroad—what particular feature of the railroad transaction. A.—He “looked worried,” I 
will say that; will you allow me to say that he “looked worried ” 
Q.—And concerning this railroad; you ean change that even a little more than you did; but © 
I want to know what feature of the railroad transaction he apparently was worried about, Ad: 
you will be kind enough to answer it, and not labour your mind so much as to how the sentence 
is to be fixed up? A.—Well, you are asking all kinds of questions, and asking me to swear to 
things which it is impossible for me to know. Any man who knows anything about it will know — 
that nobody can carry around a conversation for a time like that. ae 
Q.—Do I understand you to say that Sir Richard McBride said nothing to you showing <j 
what feature of the railroad he was worried about? <A. —No; all that I think—I have-—now a 
Q.—What were you going to Say just now? A.—Well, I am not going to say it. 
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; Q.—I do not mean this offensively, but in certain positions men get it into their heads—— tr 

* _ A.—Well, you ask me straight questions, and I will answer you. ba 
F Q.—My trouble is this: that gentlemen like you who are in the public service, and in a a 
| department of the Government, get it into their heads that they are not to say anything, and aS 
[54 


very properly; that is very commendable to a certain point A.—Thank you; that is very 
J kind, and true too. 

Q.— Yes, it is true. And it is very commendable, but unfortunately we have got to get into 
this matter in this inquiry; and you will have to loosen up, as far as you can? A.—That is an 
insinuation that I am not telling things truthfully. +2 


Q.—No; but you will have to get your mental view-point changed as much as you can; that 


is what I mean. A —My mental view-point is to do my duty, and always do it. ; 
Q.—There is no need to answer my questions like that; I am not insinuating anything of as 
: the Kind. A.—yYes, you are; pardon me. _ . ; 
/ Q.—wWell, we are going a little too far; there is no need to get into a discussion of that " 
A sort. I ask you if you will tell me what Sir Richard McBride told you, or what made you think a 


that he was worrying about the railway; will you answer that, or do you refuse? A.—I refuse 
to answer it. 

Q.—You mean to say that you cannot answer? A,—Cannot answer. 

Q.—Cannot answer? A.—No. 

Q.—I may be wrong, but it seems to me extraordinary that you cannot answer that 
question? A.—No, I do not think it is extraordinary at all. I leave it to any man who knows 
anything about the human mind and memory, he won’t think it extraordinary; but I am not 
going to say anything that is not strictly true. 

@.—Do I understand you that you mean to say that you are unable to give the substance 
of what Sir Richard McBride told you as to this railroad, and as to the feature that was causing 
him trouble? A.—No, most decidedly not. . 

Q.—You mean to say that he disclosed nothing to you? A.—I was never in the confidence 
of Sir Richard McBride or the Government. 

Q.—I think that answers it to a large extent. A.—It would be a very strange thing if an 
employee of the Government thrust himself upon the Ministry, and made himself objectionable. 

-Q.—You say you went a little further than that, Mr. Gamble; you made two attempts? 
A.—No, no, no. : 

Q.—To thrust this feature upon the Minister? A.—Beg pardon, no. 

Q.—Pardon me, now you did, you told me so; and you have the letter, you changed your 

- form of a letter, and you coupled it with a conversation? A.—I thought you stated I made two 
attempts to thrust in wrong evidence. 

Q.—No; well, now, don’t get so suspicious, and just answer my questions? You made two 
attempts; one was to change the language in Certificate No. 20; another was to write very 
pointed letters in Certificates 25 and 26, because you properly have the responsibility? A— 
That is right. 

>, Q.—vVery well, now; you did to that extent thrust yourself upon the Ministry? A.—Only 
Z_ because I thought it was my duty, not that I had been asked for it. 

Q.—Were you asked for those letters in Certificates 25 and 26? A.—To the extent that I 
was asked to report. 

Q.—Anyway, you did, to a certain extent, thrust yourself upon the Ministry; now, didn’t 
you follow that up to get some satisfaction? A.—No. 

Q.—How did you know how to act in the future? A.—TI sent them in, in just exactly the 
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or 


same way. 
Q.—Some time after this they wanted some advances made on this loan? A.—The Loan 


Bill. ; 
Q.—That is the time that Mr. Tate was there, and retired, leaving you and Sir Richard 
McBride together; do you remember that conversation? A.—Yes. 

-Q.— When was that? A.—Yes; there was Mr. Bowser, and Mr. Tate, and Sir Richard 
McBride, and myself; and Sir Richard McBride wanted to know if it was not possible to make— 
to give them half the retention; and my reply was, “ Why, Sir Richard,” I said, ‘‘ you have 
already overpaid that.” 

Q.—Yes; go ahead, please. A.—tThat is all. 


Q.—What did he say; what did you say? A.—Well, I think he said something about being 
very anxious to push the work to a conclusion. He thought, so far as I can recollect, that it 
would be a pity not to operate the road, and as soon as possible; and I quite agreed with him 
from the engineering standpoint, it would be a pity to let the work lie as it was, and not do 
anything for years; maybe. 

Q.—What else was said? A.—TI think that is about all. 

Q.—That is all as far as you can recollect? A—That is all as far as I can recollect. 
is Q.—Now, it occurs to me as a strange thing, in all we have talked about up to date, you 
5 have not mentioned any conversation with your own Minister; of your Department, the Minister 
of Railroads, Thos. Taylor? A.—That is right. : 

Q.— How was it that you were talking to Sir Richard McBride, but you did not talk to your 
own Minister, the Minister of your own Department, and the head of that Department? A.— 
Because Sir Richard McBride seemed to be the one in controi of the whole situation. 

Q.—Although there was a Minister of Railroads, and this was the only railroad they had 
to deal with it in the whole Province? A.—No; the C.N.P. : 

Q.—That was being built? A.—That is right; and the Kettle Railway. 

Q.—What had you to do with the Kettle Valley? A.—Gave it a subsidy. 

Q.—It was not being paid out in instalments, was it? A.—Yes, it was on estimates. 

Q.—And some subsidies? A.—They were to get so much a mile, as the miles increased. 

Q.—At the time you were looking after the Pacific Great Eastern Railway you were the 
sole member of the staff? A.—I was solist. 

Q.—You had the Kettle Valley Railway up in the Okanagan, and you had the Canadian 
Northern from the Provincial boundary to Vancouver and on the Island; and you had the 
Pacific Great Hastern Railway, 480 miles of line? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You had to inspect those for the purpose of protecting the Government as with this? 
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ACK YeS, B 
é @.—And there were very large subsidy payments? A.—Yes; in addition to that, I had 
i the inspection of various parts of the British Columbia Electric Railway Company, and the 


inspection of the bridge at New Westminster, and charge of the work on the Songhees Reserve, 
besides my office routine. : 
re Q.—You will agree with me that this is true, anyway—namely, that it was absolutely 
ridiculous to expect the Government to get any kind of protection, loading you with that amount . 
of work? A.—I dare say you are right. 
Q.—No man can do it? A.—No; all the same, I did pretty good work. 
Q.—I am not saying that you did not? A.—No. 
Q.—However, you had no conversation about this matter with Mr. Taylor?) A.—None 
whatever. pe, 
Q.—Did he not even direct you to Sir Richard McBride? A.—No; it was this way: I 
wanted to point out to you, Mr. Taylor—it may relieve your mind in this connection—that 
although I was chief engineer of the Department of Railways, I was simply loaned to the 
Department of Finance. I was not an officer of the oe of Finance; I was simply 
-_ loaned to them to do this work for them. 

Q.—I see; in other words, you were loaded with these extra duties? A.—Yes. 
ie : Q.—Well, I think we have nothing further to gain along that line; you have given it us as 
; fully as you can; I will take up another branch with you. ; 

The Chairman: Before you do that, you asked him a question and you didn’t get the answer; ‘ 
it was about that conversation when Mr. Tate and Mr. Bowser were present; we didn’t get 
the date of it. . 

Mr. Taylor: Yes; what was the date of that conversation between Mr. Tate, and Mr. 

Bowser, and Sir Richard McBride, and yourself? A.—(To Mr. Tate.) You remember, Mr. 
Tate; I don’t. 

Mr. Tate: No, I have not got that myself. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, when the Loan Bill was passed, is that the time? 

Mr. Gamble: It is not the Loan Bill. 

Mr. Tate: It is the part held back. 
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Mr. Taylor: That is, when they paid half of the hold-back? A.—Yes, half of the reten- 
tion; it is called retentions. 

The Chairman: You were holding back 10 per cent. were you? A.—10 per cent.; that 
was on the contract-work. 

Q.—What do you mean by the contract-work? A.—The 10 per cent. of the work done 
under contract. 

Q.—On the basis of the Pacific Great Eastern contract with Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.— 


Yes; P. Welch, or the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart. 


Q.—You were deducting 10 per cent. of the contract? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And on that basis you considered you had largely overpaid him? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And then the proposal was that you could pay half of this 10 per cent.? A.—Yes 

Q.—And at that time you pointed out to the members of the Government present that they 
were already greatly overpaid? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is, on the interpretation of clause 9? A.—Clause 9. 

Q.—Subsection (d)? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Was there any suggestion on anybody’s part that this was a mere mass of hopelessly 
jumbled-up words? A.—No. 

Q.—You had no trouble at that time to put your interpretation on them? A.—No. 

Q—yYou had no trouble in interpreting them yourself? A.—No, none whatever. 

Q.—What was your interpretation? A.—Of this Act? 

Q.—Of that section, at the time when you told them they were overpaid? A.—My inter- 
pretation was that you would have to take into consideration the plant and the supplies 
furnished, but the Company were not furnishing these; it was Mr. Welch; therefore you would 
hardly give them a fair proportion. There were ov 

Q.—You are giving the application; I want the interpretation of the section? A.—I was 
just simply taking the value of the work done, the total value of the work done; divide it by 
the final cost, which would give a percentage, and then would multiply the proceeds of the bonds 
by that percentage; it would give them a proper estimate. 

Q.—Now, was there any other interpretation ever suggested to you by anybody that would 
be put on that section? A.—None whatever. 

Q.—You always considered that to be the interpretation? A.—Yes; if it was carried out, 
that would be the interpretation. 

Q.—And in your discussions with the Minister and any other parties concerned in this. 


deal, was any other interpretation than this ever suggested to you? A.—Never. 


Q.—It was common ground, was it, as far as you know? A.—Common ground. 

Q.—And when you told them that they were fully paid under that section, did anybody 
ever at any time dispute your position in regard to that? A.—Never. 

Q.—It was not challenged, it was simply ignored? A.—Never challenged. 

Q.—Simply ignored? A.—M-m; I suppose that is one way to put it. 

4.—Perhaps I will leave that out. How was this 10 per cent. hold-back arrived at?) A.— 
You take the total 

Q.—No, no; how was the 10 per cent. arrived at; how was that practice arrived at of 
doing it? A.—That is the practice in all railways. 

Mr. Hanes: It was in the contract. 

Mr. Taylor: But it is the usual thing on all railways? 

The Chairman: I mean to say, from the standpoint of the Government dealing with trust 
funds, how did you adopt that practice which was in clause 9? A.—Because it was necessary 
to reduce that by 10 per cent. in accordance with Welch’s contract, so that there was not the 
possibility of their being overpaid, in order to correct any error, or to make any adjustment 
that might occur during the work. 

Q.—When the 10-per- cent. practice was abandoned, it was abandoned as to all the past, 
was it? A.—Abandoned—I don’t think it was abandoned. 

Q.—Well, it was cut in half? A.—Yes. = 

Q.—That hold-back would apply to all the contract-work? 

Mr. Taylor: I have it here. 

The Chairman: It is shown there. 
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. . Taylor: I will read it, and if you want, you can abi some questions after ito, Cer- 
Bese 35 will give you the date when the conversations took place. 
S Q.—Certificate No. 35; this gives you the date, the approximate date of the Conversation? 
. A,—Yes; what year was that? | 
; Q.—I will just read it: ‘Department of Railways, P.G.E.R. Certificate No. 35. Chief 
Engineer’s Office, 6th July, 1915. I hereby certify: 1. That to the best of my knowledge and 
belief the total value of the work performed by the Pacific Great Hastern Railway between 
Lonsdale Avenue, North Vancouver, and Fort George, a distance of 419.6, miles is 
Witness: 479. ¥ 
ig Mr. Taylor: “479 miles is $18,173,168.42. ; 
o “92 That the Minister of Finance has paid to the Pacific Great Eastern Company, on account 
of the value of work done and to be done, $16,640,529.05. 
“8 Phat the balance of the value of the work performed is therefore $1,552,639.37. 
“4. That a further payment of one-half—namely, $766,319.68—of the said balance, in view 
of the necessity for the continued prosecution of the work, is justifiable; the remaining half, 
together with the completed road and supplies on hand, being sufficient security.” 
Witness: That is right. 
Q.—$766,319.68—amount of this estimate. Signed “F.C. Gamble, Chief Engineer. a oo 
That is right. 
Q.—You arrived at the figures contained in this certificate not by an inspection of the 
road, but by a perusal of the estimates sent by P. Welch’s office? A.—Not P. Welch’s office. 
Q.—Well, to you, the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? A.—Yes. : 
Q-1 understood the evidence that it was taken as of P. Welch’s office? A.—M-m. 
Q.—And when you say in this last paragraph—4—as follows: “ That a proportionate pay- 
ment of one-half—namely, $766,319.68—of the said balance, in view of the necessity for the ~ 
eontinued prosecution of the work, is justifiable ’- A.—That is right. 
Q.—You take the responsibility for this? A.—Yes. 
Q.— The remaining half, together with the completed road and supplies on hand, being 
sufficient security ’’? A.—yYes. 
Q.—You didn’t know what supplies were in at all, from inspection, did you? A.—Oh, but 
I knew they were there, that they had had them on the ground. 
Q.—You didn’t know, from inspection of that road, just how much that road was com- 
pleted? A.—yYes, I did. 
Q.—You knew that from inspection? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—You didn’t know anything about the cost of the road except the estimates sent you 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? A.—That is it. 
Q.—You didn’t know anything about the necessity for the continued prosecution of them 
work being justifiable—justifiable on account of the necessity for the continued prosecution of 
the work, in spite of what Mr. Tate said in the presence of Mr. Bowser? A.—No, I don’t | 
remember what Mr. Tate said. 
Q—And Sir Richard McBride? A.—My idea was, it was most desirable that the wor 
~ should continue. 
Q.—My idea in these questions is to make myself plain to you; up to date, you have taken 
the position that you were loaned to the Department of Finance for a certain purpose, and— 
that you took no responsibility; but here we find you in this last paragraph taking a great 
deal of responsibility. There the responsibility is: (a.) That the necessity for the continued _ 
prosecution of the work justifies the payment of one-half of the retention. (0.) That there is 
ays a difference of $1.532,639.37 between the moneys paid and the work done. (c¢.) That the 
= remaining half of the difference, and the completed road, and the supplies on hand, justified fe. 
paying all this $766,319.68. Any person can see that they didn’t deduct $760,000 of hold- tee +i 
overpayments which had to be retained. A.—Yes. I did that on request.. ; 
Q.—Do you mean to say that you made those representations in the certificate at the request 
of Sir Richard McBride? A.—I mean to say that I was asked to state my opinion on that ; ite a 
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p think it was Sir Richard asked. \ oe 
ae Q.—There now is an illustration of the disnavaninee of not et what Sir Richard ~ i 
fe: said when I asked you?) A.—It is a most unfortunate thing, but a man is only human. y 
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you can corroborate this by 


corroborate the practice on the Grand Trunk Pacific by ealling in any other engineers on the 
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Q.—Then, you made these representations because Sir Richard McBride asked you to make 


- the representations. 


Mr. Maclean: No, he didn’t say that. 

Mr. Taylor: You were asked to give your opinion? _A—To give my opinion, that is -it. 

Q.—And you made the representations? A.—No; I was asked to give my opinion: 

Q.—It strikes me that they are one and the same; but you gave “your opinion” of these 
matters because you were asked? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What had you to go upon in giving that opinion except what was said to you? A.—My 
knowledge. 

2 Q.—We will deal with that. Have you your diary here showing how many trips of inspec- 
tion you have actually made over this road, or any part of it? A.—I have a statement pre- 
pared in which it shows that I had eighty-five trips over the railway between its inception in 
September, 1912, and February, 1917. 

Mr. Taylor: That will be Exhibit 
Q.—What, Mr. Gamble, is the sum of these dates equal to eighty-five times? A.—What did 


"you say? 


Q.—Is the sum of these dates equal to eighty-five times? A.—Yes. d 

Q.—That is what I mean. If we add each and every one of these dates together, they 
would equal eighty-five? A.—I[f you add them up they will make eighty-five; unless, of course, 
you want to make any other greater quantity of them. Here is a little thing at the bottom 
that may assist you. : 

~Q.—Yes, yes; I see. Yes. ‘This shows more than the times he was actually on any portion 
of the line; but on the bottom of each page there is a summary of the times he was on the 
line, and the times he was at the office of the P.G.H. Railway. This means, of course, simply 
the time as it shows on its face. I need not ask you that question. The time he was at any 


- portion of it—such as on the end of Marine Drive on foot—that is one visit; “to examining 
the location on Lonsdale Avenue, westward, on foot”; and another time, “examining the line 


in West Vancouver.” 
Mr. Maclean: He sets out in every case the part of the railway he inspected? 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. Haye you made a summary of the times you actually made an inspec- 
tion from Squamish north? A.—It is all there. 
Q.—You could not tell me the number of times you visited the line from Squamish north? 
A.—No, I could not. 
Q.—Well, of course, that is an important feature, and it should be counted up. However, 
this shows the whole thing, and this is a true statement? A.—It is a true statement. 
Q.—Prepared by yourself? A.—Prepared by myself. 
Q.—From the data in your office? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That will be Exhibit what? 
The Secretary: Exhibit 177. 
Mr. Taylor: Had you any person assisting you in making these inspections? A.—I had Mr. 


McIntyre a couple of years ago. 


Q.—And have you included his inspections in this statement? A.—TI think they mention his 
name. , 

Q.—And I take it that this Exhibit 177 covers Mr. MclIntyre’s visits as well as your own? 
A.—No, not all of his. 

Mr. Maclean: That is, it covers the times that Mr. MeIntyre was with you? A.—Yes, it 
covers when he was with me. 

Mr. Taylor: You had no person on the ground checking up the work? A.—No. 

Q.—No resident or divisional engineer? A.—No. I followed. the practice of the Dominion 


Government altogether. 


Q:—You mean now, in connection with this wont nies and oft-referred to Grand Trunk 


| Pacific? A.—yYes. 


Q.—Which seems to be made the excuse for everything that has gone on here? A.—Well, 


The Chairman: Just a little louder, please, Mr. Gamble. A—wWell, I say that I could 


C.P.R. and other roads; that the Government accepts the Company’s estimates on all occasions : 
unless they find something is wrong. 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Gamble, if the Grand Trunk Pacific followed a negligent, capaleats and “iE 
dishonest practice, would you have followed it? A.—Well, I dare say that I would not; but I 
am not anticipating that there was anything dishonest. That is rather an insinuation, and it= 
is not a fair one. It is not an honest insinuation. =O ai 
Q—We will not argue whether it is honest .or unfair, or whether it is an insinuation 
Would you follow it? A.—Not to steal anything—I would not. As would not do anything that 
I thought was dishonest. 
Q.—Because we have had this Grand Trunk Pacific. thrown in our face whenever the Pacific 
Great Eastern witnesses have got into a close corner, and I simply want to know your opinion. 
Mr. Pooley: Was it proven by your inspection that the Grand Trunk Pacific was dishonest? 
A.—No, it was not; and I may tell you why—the chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific is 
Sir Collingwood Schrieber, who is a man aboye reproach, and he had a man on this work every | 
few hundred miles or so, who walked over the line and saw everything was all right, and Sir 
Collingwood eame out three or four times a year, I think. But he accepted the Company’s 
estimates. ‘ 
Mr. Taylor: You mean the Grand Trunk Pacific had engineers over the different sections 
of the line, resident on those sections? A.—Yes. $ 
Q.—And you had not a single man? A.—The Grand Trunk Pacific has the same as 
the P.G.E. ; 
Mr. Maclean: You said the Grand Trunk Pacific? 
Mr. Taylor: You must have been mistaken; you meant the Dominion Government had 
different engineers over the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific, hadn’t they? A.—I knew two 
of them. 
Q.—They were resident engineers. And you did not have a single engineer resident upon 
the construction of the P.G.H.? A—wNo. : 
Q.—Then, how did you follow the practice of the Dominion Government in connection with 
the Grand Trunk Pacific? ; ‘ 
Mr. Pooley: What was the length, as a matter of fact, of the Grand rank Pacific line? _ 
A.—I think it was from Yellowhead ‘Pass to Prince Rupert, over 700 miles—I think so. : 
Mr. Hanes: How many Government engineers were on that section? A.—I think there was 
one every 100 miles. : 
Q.—That would be seven engineers, then? . A.—Yes. 
Q.—You made the statement that you were following the practice of the Dominion Govern- 
ment in connection with this line? A.—I said we were “following the practice in accepting the | 
estimates of the Company. is al 
Q.—But you were not following the practice with regard to inspection? A.—No; but my aM 
inspection was more extensive than theirs. oh 
Mr. Taylor: Yours was more extensive than theirs? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Your inspection as chief engineer, as compared with Sir Collingwood Schrieber’s inspec- 
tion, was more extensive? A.—No; smaller. 
Q.—Yours was smaller, or his? Let me get that straight. What did you mean when you 
said that your inspection was more extensive? A.—The extent of the line that I-had to inspect. 
was greater than Sir Collingwood’s engineers on the Grand crunk Pacifie. 
Q.—Well, then, you and I agree? A.—Yes, for once. ‘ 
Q.—You looked after more mileage than any man on the Grand Trunk Pacific? A.—Yesauuan 
Q.—Well, that is exactly what we are complaining of—the work that you had to do? Alas 
Well, they ought to have raised my salary. =v¥ 
Q.—Well, that is what they should have done. Did you point out to the Government, if — 
they wanted to have any check worth while calling a check on the actual cost of construction, : ) 
that they needed a different system of inspection? A.—No; I did not think so until I asked 
for Mr. McIntyre. 
Q.—When did you ask for Mr. McIntyre? A.—It is over two years ago now. 
Mr. McIntyre: Two years ago last. March. 
Mr. Taylor: That is March, 1915? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And you got him then? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—Did you put him right on the line or keep Binh in the office? A.—We kept him in the 
Office, and we went out on the line. 
~Q.—In the Government Parliament Buildings at Victoria? eles 

Mr. Pooley: And he went out on the line, did he? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: And he did other work than look after the work of the P.G.E.? A.—wNo, 
very little. 
: Q.—What about the Kettle Valley Railway? A.—He had nothing to do with that. 
: Q.—Or the Canadian Northern? A.—He had nothing to do with that. } 
Q.—Did he have any office duties here outside of the Pacific Great Eastern? A.—No. 
ae Q.—Has he been continuously with you from that time up to the present? A.—yYes. 
3 Q.—And has been doing nothing excepting the P.G.H. work? A.—That is all. 
: Q.—He never signed any of these certificates? A.—He never signed any of the ones that I 
; signed, but he signed some under the Loan Bill. 
Bese 2 Q.—That was 1916. Mr. Kennedy signed some, and Mr. McIntyre now, under the Loan 
‘Bill? A.—Yes. : 
Mr. Maclean: Did you sign all the einen ice from 1 to 41, Mr. Gamble? A.—Yes, from 
% 1 to 41. 
Q.—Then you signed no more after that? ASN 
Mr. Taylor: You -do know, however, Mr. Gamble, that for the protection of the Government, 
: the inspection that it was possible for you to make, labouring as hard as you could labour, was 
3 an absolutely inadequate one; you know that, don’t you? A.—Just in a way it was; but we 


depended on the engineers of the Company, who we considered were trustworthy men. 

j Q.—That is, you depended on Mr. Callaghan? A.—Yes, Mr. Callaghan. You see, if you 
4 did not do that, if you had to check all the work, you would have to duplicate the staff of the 
; P.G.E., which would be altogether an unnecessary expense. 

: Q.—Well, you have stated it very fully, and have placed great responsibility on Mr, 
| Callaghan, if I may say so, when you say you depended on Mr. Callaghan’s reliability? A.— 

Yes; and he depended on those under him. 

; Q.—Naturally he would depend—not absolutely on those under him, but to a large extent 
on those under him? A.—Yes. ‘ 
Q.—That is all, thank you. You had better wait until the Chairman comes back; he might 
- wish to ask you a question. 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Gamble, when you said you made a recommendation there to the Prime 
Minister that one-half of the 10 per cent. should be paid A.—Yes. 
; Q.—What did you mean when you said the balance of the 5 per cent. would be ample 
; ~~ security? A.—The balance of the 5 per cent., and the value of the road, it would be ample 
security. 

Q.—To finish the road? A.—Yes, to finish the road. 

Q.—Are you still of that opinion? A.—Oh, well, things have changed since that. It puts 
me in mind of how things have changed since the war began. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, that money was paid in July, 1915, a year after the war began? A.— 
Yes, that is so. 
~ Q.—That hold-back was paid in 1915? A.—Yes. 

Q.— Certificate No. 35, Exhibit No. 39. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, when you signed these certificates from No. 1 to No. 20 as the chief 
engineer, and recommended them for payment, how did you, as an engineer, know that any 
of the quantities in there were correct? A.—I took, as I said before, the Company’s estimates, 
after checking it up with the profile and inspection. 

Q.—Then you have stated up until two years ago that you had no assistant to help you? 
A.—No assistance. 

Q.—And you also stated that you did not recommend to the ereririent that you should 
have any assistance on the road? A.—Up to that time, that is quite correct. I was ordered to 
> do certain things and I went and did it, until I could not stand the strain any longer. 

fe Mr. Maclean:. Have you finished, Mr. Hanes? 


- Mr. Hanes: Yes. 
Mr. Shatford: Well, Mr. Gamble, immediately you made the recommendation to the Goy- 


ernment for assistance, it was complied with? A.—Yes; I represented that to the Minister of 
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Railways. I went to him and he said he would Pet it up to Sir Richard iaoee cae a 
it was impossible for me to stand it any longer, and Sir Richard authorized the employment r 
Mr. MelIntyre. ae 
Mr. Maclean: Mr. Gamble, I want you to carry your mind back to that conversation that a7! 
you had with Sir Richard MéBride, Mr. Bowser, Mr. Tate, and yourself? A.—Yes. 2 
Q.—At that conversation I understand you impressed upon those present the necessity. for” 4 
the completion of the road from an engineering point of view? A.—yYes, from an engineering 
point of view. ae 
Q.—Just go into that a little more fully and tell us what you said, and why you said it? 
A.—wWell, I told them, I think—you place me in the same ‘difficulty that Mr. Taylor did when 
he asked me to repeat conversations that took place so long ago. I told Sir Richard it would — 


‘be a great mistake not to do everything possible to carry on the road. r 


Q.—Why, now? A.—Because it would deteriorate. : de 
Q.—Well, just go on? A.—I will tell you another reason. ; 
Q.—Just go on and explain that a little more fully from an engineer’s point of view. How > - 4 
would it deteriorate? A.—By slides, storms, snow, and all those things, it would deteriorate. 
Q.—I suppose even a completed road, unless carefully watched by sectionmen, is apt tom 
deteriorate? A.—Very much so. a 
Q.—Well, then, what would you say of a road under course of construction if it is aban- ~ 
doned? A.—If it is abandoned? : a 
Q.—yYes. A.—Why, it would get all filled up with slides and wash-outs, and the banks © 
would sliver away. ‘The rock-slides would come down, and the grading would be interfered with. y 
Q—Then, was it your opinion that it was almost absolutely necessary in the interests, Ota 3 
the: Province that that work should be proceeded with? A—Yes, it was my opinion; and I 
will give you another reason for that. ; ‘ “= 
Q.—Did you so express yourself? A.—Yes, I think so. That is my opinion. And. I will % 
tell you another reason, Mr. Maclean. It is a matter, I suppose, that I have no business to _ 
express an opinion on, but my opinion was that it was a distinct advantage to the Province to : 
earry that road through with the least possible delay. There was a magnificent country up : 
there to be developed, and they were just simply stagnant for want of a railway. That is true, 
isn’t it, Mr. Yorston? ae 
Q.—Now, Mr. Gamble, you have been over that railway a large number of times? A.— Yess s 
I have not been over it all. : ss 
Q.—No; I understand. What is your opinion as to the work done by the Company ofa 
that road? A.—The work done is very fair—very fair indeed. Of course, the Pacific Great — 
Dastern Railway, on account of the weight of the rail used in it, is not in the same class as the ; 
Canadian Northern Pacific. The Canadian Northern Pacific used an 80-Ib. rail, and the P. GE. 
is using a 60-lb. on level ground and a 70-lb. on a heavy grade. : —_ 
Q.—Well, so far as the location of the line was concerned, and so wee as the construction of | 
the right-of-way is concerned, what do you say about it? A.—I say that the construction : 
very fair, and the location of the line is excellent, and every bit of ground that could be take i 
advantage of in the construction has been taken advantage of. =, 
Q.—Well, for what purpose taken advantage of? A.—For locating it. 
Q.—You mean for economically locating the road? A.—For economically locating the road, 5 


yes. . 


Mr. Pooley: I would like to ask one question here, if you will allow me. You talk of the 
difference in the weight of a rail. What is the difference in having a difference in the weight 
of the rail? A.—It makes a very much better track to have a heavy rail. / : 

Q.—For the question of speed? A.—It is not so apt to bend. »° ee Z 

Q.—I am not an engineer; but just for my own information, on the very fast railways: they 
have a very heavy rail, don’t they? A.—Yes, a very heavy rail indeed. ee 

Q.—But it is more for a question of speed than anything else? A.—Yes, for speed and mai a- 
tenance. You know it is a very serious difference. If you go on a railway that only has a 
60-lb. rail, and then you suddenly slide on to a piece of track with an 80-lb. rail, you will so¢ 
realize the difference. There is a tremendous difference in the smoothness of the running. | 

Mr. Taylor: And there is a tremendous difference in the wear and tear of Sad Be 
stock too, isn’t there? A.—Yes, in everything. 
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Res: Q.—Then I would ask you, who permitted this P.G.H. Railway to use a GO-and 70-lb. rail Y 
AT eannot tell you. 
Q.—The Statute says, in their contract, Schedule A, dated the 10th day of February, 1912, 
‘section 8 (d), “ that the line above mentioned, when completed and equipped, shall in all respects, 
apart from grades and curvatures (as to which the character of the country through which 
_ the line passes shall be taken into consideration), be equal to the standard of the main line 
_ of the Canadian Northern Railway as constructed between the City of Winnipeg, in the Province 
of Manitoba, and the City of Edmonton, in the Province of Alberta.” A—Well, I am very : 
glad that you brought that up. This road as built to-day is infinitely superior to that. 
Q.—I am talking of the line of railroad? A.—Yes. < 
Q.—I am talking of the rails—the weight of the rails; what. about them? Why did you 
permit a 60-lb. rail to be used on this road? A.—Well, a GO-lb. rail was also on the Canadian 
Northern at the time it was built. There was a 60-lb. rail. 
Q.—Just a moment. Mr. Tate says I had better complete it, and I will: ‘In the Province 
Bs of Alberta as the condition of that line was then first completed and ready for operation? 
A.—Yes. 
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Mr. Pooley: So the P.G.W. is even better than that? A.—Yes. 
a” Mr. Taylor: When first completed? A.—Yes. I went over that railway at the time of the 


Canadian Northern Pacific contract. 
Q.—Now, just let me finish. Do I understand you to say that the Canadian Northern 
Railway put 60-or 70-lb. rails on their main line? A.—I did not say that. 


Q.—Say for 400 miles east of Hdmonton? A.—Yes, they did. 
= Q.—When it was first constructed? A.—Yes. <a 
; Q.—And are they there yet? A.—No; they are changing it. a 
v Mr. Pooley: It is the same as the O.P.R. are doing. They have been increasing the weight , 


Por their rails ever since. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, then, this Province has to look forward to the delightful thought that 
they have to take up all these rails at some time in the future, and put down new and heavier 
ones. I would suggest, Mr. Pooley, that. if you considered the interest of the Province a little 
= - more on that subject, you might get some more votes. 

ae Witness: Now, look here—the C.P.R. put down G0-and 56-lb. rails first. 

Pe. Mr. Taylor: But that was way back in 1885, and here you are spending $28,000,000 on the 
ee Geek). in 1917. 
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i * Mr. Yorston: And what about the Grand Trunk Pacific? “s 
_._ -Mr. Tate: They have 80-lb. . : 
Be Mr. Taylor: The Grand Trunk Pacific put down the heavy rails right*from the start, from “a 


one end of the line to the other? A.—TI don’t think there is any occasion for building a coloniza- 
tion road, to go to all the expense that they have done. 
a Q.—Well, do you say that all the Province has the right to look forward to on this road 
for a while is a colonization road? A.—Yes; for the development of the country. 
Q.—And they are spending $28,000,000 on it? A.—yYes. 
The Secretary: Mr. Gamble, didn’t you realize that the engineers on the Pacific Great 
-Wastern were very closely allied to the contractor? A.—I never knew anything about it. 
) -Q.—Well, you knew that P. Welch was a member of the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart? 
A.—I knew he was, yes. s 
~ Q.—And you knew: that Foley, Welch & Stewart were the P.G.H.? A.—yYes; pie not. Welch, 
T didn’t—I did not know anything about Welch. ; 
Q.—You thought Welch was different? A—Yes; I thought he was out. of it altogether. 
Q.—You_ thought he was out of it? A.—yYes. 
~ Q—You would not have trusted to any of his employees if you knew Mr. Callaghan was 
virtually in his employ, would you? A.—No, I would not. 
Q.—Well, the fact is that he was virtually an employee of P. Welch, because it is now sworn 
to and there have been letters produced showing that Foley and Stewart had a third interest a 
2 with P. Welch in that contract, and that Foley, Welch & Stewart are the P.G.H.? A.—Well, ree 
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‘TI never knew it. 
Bit ‘The Chairman: Don’t you think that makes the position different to ate was existing on 


t ie Grand Trunk Pacific in that way? A. —Y¥es, quite different. 
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< : Q.—Now, are you through Mr. Taylor, because I want to ask some questions? E have h 
Mr. Gamble, Exhibit 49, a letter of October 26th, 1914. Is is a letter written to you by Mr. 
Tate, in which he sets out, “ Referring to our progress estimate No. 26 for the month_ of 
September, that is still awaiting the signature of his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor ”__now, 
Mr. Tate suggests he wrote you this letter on account of some inquiries being made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and this letter was sent to you. You are familiar with this letter, aren’t ~ 
you? A.—tLet me see it, will you? That is right enough. Yes, I remember se 
: Q.—Well did you communicate the contents of that? A.—Eh? 
Q.—Did you communicate the contents of that?.. A—No. I suppose, naturally, that Mr. 
Tate did; he would write to the Government and not to me on that subject. This was only for — a 
my own information. 
Q.—Well, did you take any steps in the matter at all? A.—No, none whatever. I might 
have asked Mr. Tate if he sent one to the Government. Pk 
Q.—Well, never mind Mr. Tate now. Had you communicated with Mr. Tate prior to that 
letter? A.—No, not that I know of or remember. I might have, but I don’t think so. 
Mr. Taylor: Just let me see that, will you, Mr. Maclean, please? 
Witness: There is nothing there that I know anything about. t we A 
Mr. Maclean: That is Exhibit 49. a 
Witness: Exhibit 49, is it? ae 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. You see Mr. Tate used very peculiar language here. He refers to aa 
progress estimate No. 26 for the month of September. That is the one that had your special — 
letter attached to it, wherein you drew attention to the lack of proportion in ‘these payments— 
Pxhibits 25 and 26. Then in the third paragraph of this letter he says, “ Answering the point a 
raised by His Honour in regard to the balance of moneys necessary for the completion of the — 
line beyond the proceed of the sale, I beg to assure you that these will be forthcoming when 
a required.” As a matter of fact, the Lieutenant-Governor had refused to sign the Order in 
Council authorizing these moneys to be paid out with this lack of proportion existing, and appar- 
ently you had communicated that to Mr. Tate? A.—No. I never knew that the Lieutenant-— 
; Governor had taken any exceptions to it. The Government never notified me. = . 
e Q.—He says in the first paragraph of this letter, “ Referring to our progress estimate No. 26 — 
for the month of September, that is still awaiting the signature of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
‘ Governor,” and the question raised by him as to the volume of unfinished work and the amount — 
me of funds available for its completion. Now, you knew from this letter that this question was — 
raised, anyway? A.—Oh, yes. i. ae i re. 
: Q.—That is very explicitly stated by Mr. Tate in the first paragraph; and he says in th 
2 : third paragraph, “ Answering the point raised by His Honour in regard to the balance of money 
necessary for-the completion of the line beyond the proceeds of the sale of guaranteed securities, é 
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¥ I beg to assure you that these will be forthcoming when required. The work is being conductec 
e p in the most economical manner with a view to a complete utilization of the whole line on th 
Soa date set in our agreement with the Government, and to ensure this the Company has furnished 


security to the Satisfaction of the Government as provided by the said agreement. ”. Now, you — 
see, you raised the point in Certificates 25 and 26, and the Lieutenant- Governor backed you up 
and withheld his signature. This letter was sent to you to break down your objection and the } 
Lieutenant-Governor’s objection, wasn’t it? A.—It didn’t have any effect on me. 
Q.—Did you communicate that letter to your Minister? A.—No. ae 
Q.—And you did not communicate it to the Lieutenant-Governor in any way? A==Noas E : 4 
Q.—Directly or indirectly? .A.—No, it had nothing to do with me. - 
Q.—The money was paid out on Certificate No. 26 after this? A.—Yes. But. that was @ 
matter connected with the Government and not with me. I am simply an official of the Govern- 
ment. Sometimes I overstep the mark. ; aa 
Q.—What did you do with these letters when you got them? A.—I filed them. <i oe <2 i 
Q.—And that is the last that is heard of them? A.—Yes. I never take any notice of an} s 
letter that looks to me to take action of that kind over something which I have age - 
» do with. 
Q.—Why would Mr. Tate write to you if you never said anything to him? AT on’t 
know. There was no use sending it to me. . 


to make any mistake of that kind? A.—Well, I think it was a mistake of his. 
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they? 


peculiar condition? A.—Oh, well 
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Q—He knows the procedure of Governments and of this Government particularly too well 


Q.—You think it was a mistake of his, and you never even mentioned this letter to him 


‘afterwards? A.—No. 


Q.—Were you aware that the very next day, October 27th, 1914, he sent a letter to Mr. 
Bowser which was as much the opposite of this letter as anything could be, telling Mr. Bowser 
that if the Government did not come through with this Certificate No. 26 immediately—the 
money for it—he would turn 6,000 or 7,000 men loose in the City of Vancouver without their 
pay? A.—TI only heard of it in his evidence here. 

Q.—And you had never heard of that telegram before, had you? A.—No. 

Q.— Although you are the chief engineer and the sole representative of the Government? 


- A—No, I am not the sole representative of the Government. There is where you are making 


a mistake. ; 
Q.—You said you were solist? A.—That was as far as the staff was concerned. 
Q.—Well, you did not wait until I was through. I was just going to say as far as the 


; Engineering Department was concerned? A.—Well, the matter of arranging the loan, and all 
= ; that sort of thing, I never had anything in the world to do with it. 


Q.—But your certificates are the things on which the Executive has acted. This shows 


here. We have the Orders in Council on which the Minister of Finance signed his certificates 


releasing those trust funds, and they operated, as I said before, as the key to open up the public 
chest; that was done; your certificates show that they had that effect. And you received this 


‘letter, and you said that you did not do anything with it? A.—No, nothing whatever. 


The Chairman: You knew, Mr. Gamble, that Foley, Welch & Stewart and P. Welch were 
one and the same? A.—No, I did not know it. 
Q.—Now I say if you had known it, what steps would you have taken? A.—Well, I would 


have declined to have anything to do with it. 


Mr. Taylor: You would have considered it an improper situation? A.—It would have put 


-me in an improper situation. 


Q.—Well, that is a fact. A.—Well, I knew nothing about it. 
The Chairman: You would have considered it so improper that it would have been impossible 


- for you to have worked it out? A.—If I had known Mr. Welch was the employer of all the 


engineering staff, and everything connected with the road, and the P.G.H. was not, I would 
have withdrawn. 
Q.—Or you would have put an independent engineer on to check it up? A.—Yes. 
Q.—From end to end? A.—yYes. ve 
Q.—Well, anyway, that was what was done? A.—Well, I don’t say it was done intentionally. 
Q.—Well, the Committee can draw its own conelusions. As a matter of fact, you did not 


year of it? , A-—No. 


Q.—Now, what effect would you consider that would have on the fixing of the prices between 


; cme Welch, contractor, and the Pacific Great Eastern Railroad? A.—Well, it depends on the 


policy that they were going to adopt. My own idea would have been that they should have 
called for tenders, like the Canadian Northern Pacific did. 

Q.—yYou have heard the evidence given here at the earlier stages, or do you know what 
evidence was given in regard to certain overpayments, due to wrong classifications? A.—wNo, I 
‘don’t. I was not up here. I was down in my office. 

Q.—Do you know anything about that as an engineer? A.—Overpayments? What were 


Mr. Pooley: As to classifications? A.—Yes, I knew about them. 


The Chairman: Did you discover those? A.—Hh? - 
Q.—Did you discover those? A.—No, I didn’t. But you must remember that these esti- 


mates given are progress estimates. They are not the final estimates. The final estimates give 
the whole work, and the estimate of quantities, and items must be checked up. 
Mr. Taylor: But that is hardly an explanation, is it, when we have to deal with this 


Q.—Just a moment. That in this case the Government were paying their money out—the 


_ Government (the third party) were paying their moneys out, their $18,000,000-odd, on these 
4 ‘interim estimates, and therefore they should be practically equal to final estimates in accuracy, 
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shouldn’t they? A.—No. There is no y enterprise - in the world, vig or little, where there 
some blunder or oversight steps in. i 
Q.—That is all you would except—some blunder or aversizit? A.—Yes. a ys 
: The Chairman: Wouldn’t that make it all the more necessary to have a substantial amount 
os held back? A.—I beg your pardon? : 
P } : Q.—Wouldn’t that make it all the more necessary for the Government to hold back a portion ag 
oe of those trust funds? A.—Yes; it would have been far better if they had. er 
. Mr. Taylor: But remember, only a part of that was released. The other half has not yet q 
3 c been released. The part that was released was Pelensed on your particular representation? ie 
: A.—On my responsibility. y 
Q.—On your “opinion”? A.—yYes, on my opinion. That is a proper word. 
Mr. Maclean: If that certificate had been held up in the particular circumstance of that 
case, would there have been as much road built? A.—I eould not say about that. ot 
Mr. Taylor: That all comes back to this question: If this were a bona-jfide Company putting a 
up their own money, you would have had the whole road built. ae 
- Mr. Hall: I think this is clear, but I would like to get it beyond question. Do I understand _ 
that you only held back 10 per cent. from the beginning on that which was sub-contracted?. 
A—No. I had nothing to do with the sub-contracts. —e 
ai Mr. Maclean: On P. Welch’s contract? A.—On P. Welch’s contract. 
j Mr. Hall: You held back all on P. Welch’s contract? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And I understand that the Railway Company were to pay up to P. Welch all écenae 
that 10 per cent.? A.—Yes. But that is only on-contract-work—that 10 per cent. you mean. 
I mean P. Welch’s contract. me» 
Chaves, ‘ a 
The Chairman: Well, that covered everything, didn’t it? A.—Yes; that was everything as 4 
far as I was concerned. - 3 
Mr. Hall: Well, do I understand that you paid for the whole of the executive expenses, and 
all of P. Welch’s, except 10 per cent? A.—We paid the whole of the executive work. + 
Q.—And all of P. Welch’s work? A,—Yes. 
Q.—Except the 10 per cent.? A.—Yes, except the 10 per cent. 
Q.—The idea being, then, from the very beginning that the Railway Company would pay 
3 nothing? A.—The Railway Company pay nothing of that? 
Q.— Yes, as the work progressed. S ate, 
Mr. Taylor: In addition to the guaranteed securities? A.—I don’t know anything about the a 
Railway Company. This money was released to the Railway Company and they paid Mr. Welch. Wey 
Mr. Hall: Yes, but didn’t you Say that there was 10 per cent. held back in P. Weleh’s 
contract? A. —Yes. : 
< Q.—So the Railway Company itself would require no funds? That is, the Government _ 
provided all the funds necessary for the executive work, and all that the contractor was entitled _ 
to? A.—That is it. 
The Chairman: And as far as the force account was ecg you paid that, with no- Bs, 
hold-back? ’ 


-, 


cS Mr. Taylor: No. There was 10 per cent. held back on that too. ae 
s r The Chairman: No, no. 


Mr. Taylor: ¥es, I think so. ; if RA : 
The Chairman: Just let me understand that. As far as any force account was concentaaa 
was there any held back? A.—Yes, as far as there was any excavation. — P Sm 
Q.—And what about the rest of the foree account? A.—Well, for clearing, excavation, or : 
anything, it was included in it; but they are very, very small, Mr. Farris. ‘They don’t atnoupia 
to anything. S 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Gamble, I am instructed that you might not have known of it—but ts am : 
instructed that the force account work was paid for by the Government in full, and no 10 per rs 
cent. was held back on it? A.—Well, that may be. I have forgotten; but it was a ore smal 
affair. It would not have been more than $8,000 or $9,000. 
Mr. Hanes: $8,000 or $9,000? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Of extra work? A.—Not extra work. I could easily add it up. 
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Mr. Taylor: We are instructed it is a very large sum? A.—Well, it may be; but I-have, 
not added it up. 3 
Q.—Isn’t it some $40,000 or $50,000 on some month’s estimate? A.—TI don’t think so. 
The Secretary: Well, this extra work was all done on force account?, A.—Oh, no, no. 
What work do you say was done on force account? 
Q.—The amount of this extra work was done on force account? A.—Executive? 
; Q.—Extra. A.—Yes, that was done. You see in the estimates an item for excavation, 
clearing, and these sort of things. 
Mr. Hall: With respect to this depreciation, the same remarks that you have made so 
__ foreibly in connection with the P.G.H. would apply to the Canadian Northern, on an average? 
' A—yYes, it would apply in a certain way. ‘ 
5 Mr. Maclean: That is opening up another vista. 
Mr. Hall: Did you draw any attention to the Government in connection with that? 
>. .Mr. Maclean: Oh, well. 
P.. Mr. Hall: Just let me examine him on this. ‘ ; 
: > Mr. Maclean: That is another investigation, at any rate. It is not fair for you to try to 
investigate so much. Leave something for another Committee. 
ct: Witness: That is something that is not anything to do with the P.G.B. 
a The Secretary: We have compared the Grand Trunk Pacific and these other roads, and if 
-_-we cannot make these comparisons I do not consider it is an inquiry at all. 
Mr. Hall: I have a very definite purpose in asking this question, and I just want to know. 
Now, did you draw the attention of the Government to that? A.—Nio, not that I know of. 
. Q.—Well, why did you draw the attention of the Government to the P.G.E., and not to the 
Canadian Northern on the Island? A.--Because the question had never come up. 
Q.—I beg your pardon? A.—The question had not come up. 
® _ Q.—Well, conditions were precisely the same, weren't they, in each case? A.—No, I don’t 
— — think so. . mee 
a Q.—What was the difference? 


a . Mr. Pooley: I think you will find, Mr. Hall, that that was one of the grounds he gave us 
on: which he based his opinion. 
es; Mr. Hall: Well, I.am asking him why the same opinion did not apply to the other? Why 


4, this: special estimate to the P.G.H.? Now, can you answer that? Why should there be that 
special treatment for the P.G.H. as compared with the Canadian Northern on the Island. A.— 
- I never compared the two. 3 

‘f The Chairman: Well, that does not answer the question. 

4 + Witness: I would be very glad to tell him, but I don’t exactly know what this has to do 
~ with the P.G.H. . 

a is Mr. Hall: That is for the Committee to decide. 

~ c The Chairman: That.does not answer the question either. 
Bs _ Mr. Hall: You see, there was very special treatment accorded the Pacific Great Hastern. 
Now, why wasn’t that same treatment carried through with the Canadian Northern on the 
—_ Island? A—wWell, I don’t know that my attention was ever called to that. I think some 
question was asked—somebody approached me—and I just forget who it was about it, and 
after that I walked over certain parts of the Island railway, and I found that there was very 
little depreciation. They had had one or two little slides and one or two little wash-outs, 
put they did not amount to anything. ; ) 

~ The Chairman: Well, I mean to say what Mr. Hall has raised here has impressed me very 
a strongly. This is the situation: that illegal payments under the strict interpretation of this 
“Act have been made by the Government, and you had pointed their attention to it, and then 
on top of that there came along the proposal that.10 per cent. of the balance should be paid, 
Ss ‘and the only justification to this Committee for doing that is this question of depreciation? 
 +A—Yes, one of them was that. 
Fy _- Q.—Now you tell Mr. Hall that this question of depreciation would apply on the C.N.R. 
eS on the Island, the same as it would on the P.G.H., and Mr. Hall is concerned to know whether 
7 your answer covers the same on the Pacific Great Eastern; he wants to know why it won't 
cover one as well as the other? A.—Well, it will; but the soil of the Pacific Great Eastern is 
ch more friable than that of the Canadian Northern. 
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Mr. Pooley: It is different topography altogether? BN eat =a 

The Chairman: Don’t you think there was more than the soil friable? 

Mr. Taylor: We have had evidence from Mr. Callaghan and Mr. Welch that there was a lack 
of friability of soil there. It was solid rock, hard-pan, and indurated clay? A.—yYes, but there 
is frost and snow too. ; ee. 

Mr. Pooley: But the topography of the country is quite different. 

Mr. Hall: Yes, but we sometimes have snow on the Island too. 

Mr. Maclean: But it is not the same as Vancouver. 

Mr. Hall: Just one other question in connection with the Canadian ‘Northern on the Island; 
you know that the Dominion Government had engineers inspecting the line in connection with 
their payment, did you not? A.—They have one as I understand it. = 

Q.—They had one and they may have had more? A.—Now, just wait a moment, please. — 


I say there is one about every 100 miles. a . 
Q—I am speaking now of the Canadian Northern on the Island? ~A.—Dominion aaa 
Government have no engineers on it. pal : on 
Q—I beg your pardon? A.—The Canadian Northern on the Island, there are no Be 
Dominion Government engineers. vs # 
Q.—Are you sure about that? A—I am quite Rotini : ee 


Q.—I think you are wrong there, Mr. Gamble. A.—Well, we can get a witness on it ira 
you want it. There are engineers here now who can tell you. Where is Mr. Lewis? Why 7 
should the Dominion Government put an engineer on the Island railway? ‘oe 


> 
a! 


Q.—Because they paid a large amount of money out. A.—On the Island? a 
Mr. Pooley: That is where you are mistaken, Mr. Hall. i. 
Witness: I think you are under a misapprehension, Mr. Hall. ee 


Mr. Pooley: On the Mainland, but not on the Island. le 
Mr. Hall: Well, on the Mainland they have one—on the Island? A.—On the Mainland, a 
yes; but he came over about once a year. ; . 
Q.—Is that all? A.—Yes. ; 
Q.—You know all about him? A.—yYes, I have travelled with him. 
Mr. Taylor: What road is that? A —The Canadian Northern Pacific. ; 
The Secretary: You have never made up any total estimate of the cost of the construction — a 
of the line of the P.G.E.? A.—I made up an estimate with Mr. Callaghan. ea 
Q.—You just took his word for it, didn’t you? A.—No, I added it up. I made an estimate | ey 
of what it would cost to build the road, and then added that to what has been expended ane is 
the amount of work done. 
Q.—Have you got a copy of that estimate that you made? A.—Well, I can bring it to you 
this afternoon. i a 
Q.—I wish you would. I wish you would have it, because I would like to put it in a < 
an exhibit? A.—AIl right, I will get it for you. 
Q.—And that is the only one of the total cost of construction? A.—Well, I will tell you, 
the trouble is that they had not treated the location of the road as a certainty. In previous 
estimates made as to the completion of the road, it was more guesswork based on what they fa 
had seen in other parts of the country. mw 
Q.—Well, therefore, it would be pretty hard to let the contract, ae t it, before he line 
‘was located? A.—Oh, no. 
‘Mr. Maclean: When was it, Mr. Gamble, that they decided, instead of going up the Prager ‘- 
River from Lillooet, to branch off to Clinton, and go up to Fort George in that way? A.—Well, 
I forget.the time. It would be changed in the Act of Parliament. It would be perfect madness 
to go up the Fraser River from that side. an 
Q.—Well, that was not done until 1914 or 1915? 2 
The Secretary: What did you estimate, Mr. Gamble, do you remember, as your first figure 
of the estimate of the total cost of construction? A.—Well, that was just jumped up, but it 
was between $27,000,000 and $28,000,000. ” Be, 
Q.—Well, when was that? A.—Eh? ; : aoe 
Q.—When was that, Mr. Gamble?. A.—Oh, that was away back in 1912 or 1913. es 
Q.—Did you give that to the Government, or any other members of the Government? 
No; they got that from the P.G.E. 
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7 Q.—The P.G.E. supplied them with the information regarding the total cost of the construc- 
tion of the line? A.—Yes. : 
Mr. Maclean: Well, that would include not only work done, but material supplied? A.— 
Yes. 
Mr. Hall: But not equipping it for transportation? A.—Hh? 
Q.—Not equipping it for transportation. That was construction. A.—That was construction. 
i The Chairman: What is your present estimate that that road is going to cost per mile? 
; 5 A.—Oh, I think about $63,000; that is the average throughout. 
= Q.—Do you know what the Kettle River Valley Road cost? A.—No, I don’t know, not 
now—not here. I think I could find it for you; because you know the Kettle Valley Road ,is 
simply a Government-paid subsidiary on so much mileage completed, you see; and I don’t know 
the figures, but I think Mr. McCulloch, the chief engineer, handed me the figures, and I think I 
have got them down in my office. 
Q.—You could let me know that? A—JI could let you know that, yes. 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Gamble, you have referred, I think, to 185 trips of inspection? 
Mr. Pooley: Highty-five. 
Mr. Hanes: Is it eighty-five? A.—Yes, eighty-five. 
Q—Just pardon me. I was checking over that list that you made. I checked it over that 
; you made one inspection trip on the Pacific Great Eastern since 1917? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That is, of Squamish and the upper part? A.—Between Squamish and Clinton. 
Q.—And in 1916 I notice you made two inspection trips between Squamish and Clinton, or 
the Upper Country? A.—Yes, quite right. 
Mr. Taylor: Only two in 1916? A.—Over the whole line. . 
Q.—From Squamish north? 
Mr. Hanes: I am referring to Squamish north. = 
Mr. Taylor: Any part north of Squamish—that is the better way to put it; he made two 
trips. In 1915, what do you say about that? j 
Mr. Hanes: In 1915 I have made a note of eight trips of inspection from Squamish into 
the Upper Country. 
S Mr. Maclean: Mr. Callaghan was “inspecting it then. 
ee. - Mr. Taylor: No; 1915, this gentleman was. How many trips did he make? 
Be, Mr. Hanes: I have made a note of six trips of inspection from Squamish north? 
Mr. Taylor: Would that be about right? 
Mr. Hanes: -Is that about right, do you think? A.—Oh, I could not say. I have not got 


anything there to guide me. 
Mr. Taylor: Well, Mr. Hanes has counted from this Exhibit 177 and for 1914—how many 


fee, trips? 
ee. Mr. Hanes: I have made a note of nine trips from Squamish north. 
Bey Mr. Taylor: And from Squamish in 1913? 
-.Mr. Hanes: Three trips. And can you go over that and make an estimate? 
ok Witness: Well, you can rely on what is there being what is right. 
i: Mr. Taylor: In 1912 you made no trips? A.—Well, I was examining the location on the 
—_. North Shore. 
Boe Q.—You examined the Howe Sound & Northern Railway on the 6th of December, 1912, on 
t foot, and that is the only so-called trip from Squamish north you made? A.—Well, that list 
gives the times I touched at the different points on the P.G.H. 
Q.—That makes twenty-four trips in six years? A.—That is hardly right. 
Q.—During the six years there are twenty-four trips? A.—There were eighty-five days. 
Mr. Yorston: Have you ever been over the whole line, Mr. Gamble? A.—No. 
Mr. Pooley: What sections haven’t you been over? A.—I ‘have not been over the sections 
where the work is not very heavy, but I have visited the heaviest part of the road. 
Bie Mr. Yorston: Haye you been over the section between Lillooet and Fort George? 


F IT rode on horseback from Woodpecker Camp. 


> Q-—From Fort George? A.—No; Quesnel. 
- played out. 
Se.) Mr, Taylor: There was no doubt about that. 


A.— Yes; 


And I was very glad to get there; I was 
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Mr. Hall: I take it, from the very beginning ‘of this work, that. any Saiuocnnn was Col , 
pletely disregarded? What circumstances came into play at the time of Certificate 20 that toe 
induced you to take the course that you did? A.—Well, it was simply that I saw that they _ 
_——s were overpaying. : ot 
Q.—But they were overpaying them in the beginning? A,—But not altogether. x 


E Q—Well, they paid out all the money that the Railway Company was to pay? A.—Well, I : 
ss simply thought it was my duty to draw their attention to this thing again. 
@.—Yes, I quite follow that; but what circumstances came into play that induced you to ~~ ; 
a make that change? A.—The large amount of the overpayment. Se 
7% Q.—You saw it was going from bad to worse. = <° 
‘ Mr. Hanes: And in spite of that you,recommend that the Gorattinient should release 5 per “a 
: cent. of the retention? A.—Yes. What did I say—that was my: opinion ? : F he 
- Mr. Taylor: Your opinion? A.—yYes. Pe 
The Chairman: Your requested opinion? A.—Yes, my requested opinion, and not my Se 
financial opinion, s ) 
Mr. Taylor: To say the P.G.H. and not the Canadian Northern on the Island—you let it i 
slide? A.—You are not interested in that. g a 
Q.—No, I don’t care about that any more. That is all. I am much obliged to you? A.—I ey 
hope I have made myself quite clear. 1 4 
(.—Yes, perfectly clear as far as you have gone. A.—Yes. Don’t AVEO it. If you want i 
me again I will be glad to some along and give you more information. " 4 
se (Witness aside.) ae 
a D’Arcy TATE, witness, recalled. 


Direct examination by Mr. Taylor. 4 
@.—Mr- Tate, if you don’t mind, I would like to ask you a few questions on this letter. ; 73 
HPxhibit 146 is a letter written by you on the 20th day of January, 1914, to the Honourable Sir 
Richard McBride, and I am reading now a paragraph of that letter, with regard to a special _ 
reference to your statement that you increase the number of men on the work in the spring of 
1914 froin 3,000 to 7,000, or to 6,000, by reason of some conversation which took place between 
you and Mr. Bowser or Sir Richard? A.—What is the date of that, Mr. Taylor? 2 
Q.—I am going to suggest that you increased the number of men on the work in the spring» 
of 1914, not because of any such reason that you have given here, with regard to the bread-line 
“in Vancouver, but because the men at that time were released by Foley, Welch & Stewart Me 
from their work on the Grand Trunk Pacific and were then able to come down to this work? 
A.—What is the date of that letter? ae 
Q.—This is January 20th, 1914, and this was the beginning of 1914, and it was a few months 
after this that the men were increased on this work from 3,000 to 5,000, or 6,500 or 7 ,000; and it 
_ was not by reason of any conversation, I-suggest to you, that you had with any of the Ministers? teal 
ene, —Just a moment. be 
Res Q.—That was when you were talking of this bread-line. 1 will read the letter to you? 
_ A.—Before you read that letter I want to explain. I was in London in January, 1914, and I 
did not get back to Canada till March. ; 
ie Q.—Now you must be mistaken in that? A.—No. ‘That is written in my name. 
; Q.—No; this is signed by the General Gounsel? A.—Yes, I know; but I was not here. 
Q.—But this is only a copy. Now we will have to send for this letter, Mr. Bullock. will 
you go to the Prime Minister’s Department and get this letter. You will see this is signed a 
General Counsel to Sir Richard McBride? A—I sailed from Southampton on the “ Olynins The 


on February 28th, 1914. _ * ; 
- Q.—Here is a letter written by you on the 20th Taner 1914? A.—Yes, it is written ino 
my name. — as 


Q.—HEven assuming it is written in your name, and not by you personally, if ie a fact it was S 
written on January 20th, 1914, by the General Counsel of the P.G.E. road to Sir Richard McBride, © 
-the Prime Minister, and amongst other things it was an application for an additional sum on 
: _ $10,000 per mile; which was granted by the Statute of April, 1914; and then in the last ae 
ce of this Exhibit 146, on the first page, we find the following: “In April or May next, upon thea 
completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, there will be released from that work a force 
ra of 10,000 men and a large plant, eonaisisng of a number of steam-shovels, ete. that Messrs. 
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- Foley, Welch & Stewart now employ there. There will also be available for our service river- 
steamers to operate between Fort George and Soda Creek. If the Government sees its way to 
now grant the above requested assistance the entire line can be fully covered to Fort George, 
ae and from Fort George northerly, ensuring the completion of the road to Fort George in TOL; 
: and the balance of the line to the eastern boundary of the Province early in 1916.” Now we 
: turn to the Statute, and we find that the Statute was passed giving you that additional $7,000 
a mile on March 4th, 1914, being chapter 65 of the Statues of 1914; and we find that the next 
month you increased your men from 3,000 to 5,000 or 6,000. Isn’t it perfectly clear that your 
q supposed recollection that it was due to your trying to fix up a bread-line in Vancouver turns 
; out to be a myth? A.—No, absolutely no; because I was ill and confined to my room for the 
4 ‘first six-months of 1914, and I was not in Sir Richard McBride’s office during that period. 
Q.—You told us you were there, and had this conversation with him before this, in your 
other testimony? A.—No. 
Q.—Pardon me. You told’ us you had this conversation with Sir Richard or Mr. Bowser, 
'— or both, in the spring of—in May, and you put it in 19147 A.—No; 1915. 
Q.—And six months later you wrote that letter which Mr. Farris has read, written to Mr. 
ee Gamble—namely, of the 26th of October, 1914—six months after, not six months before; and it 
a has been gone over and over again. And you checked up the certificates, and they are on file 
there, Nos. 1 to 41, and you find that increased number of men took place in April or May, 1914, 
and you say that it was by checking up these certificates you were able to tell the date of that 
conversation. 

The Chairman: What is the date of that? 
Mr. Taylor: April or May, 1914? A.—I have not seen that at all. 
Q.—Now you say that you increased the number of men on account of the bread-line in 
Vancouver, and I point out to you the reason you increased them was because Foley, Welch & 
Stewart had got through with the Grand Trunk Pacific work, and because they got this additional 
- increase from the Government? A.—Well, that is your evidence. But I came back and I looked 
at the records in my office, and that conversation could not take place in the spring of 1914, 
because I was not in the office in 1914 in the spring; I was an invalid. I never left the Empress 
Hotel until some time in 1915, and this interview took place in-Sir Richard’s office with Mr. 
é Gamble and Mr. Bowser. Mr. Gamble to-day said Mr. Taylor was there at that time, and I did 
a not remember him being there? 
kc ‘Q—That was the Honourable Mr. Taylor? A.—Yes; but I remember Mr. Bowser being 
there, and being in Sir Richard’s office, but it was in the spring of 1915. 
Q.—I think you are getting slgihtly mixed up; we have got your evidence so clearly on this? | 
A.—No, I am not. 
te -  Q.—And I am absolutely sure of it. Didn't you give me as the reason for placing that 
Bes: conversation at a certain date, which was as I remember ‘May, 1914 (but even supposing that 
is an error at the present time), but it was because you found that that was the time you 
increased your men from 3,500 to 6,000? A.—No; IT think that was in May, 1915. 
BO Bit didn’t you give that reason? A.—No; that was May, 1915. ; 
¥" Q—I am asking you, didn’t you give that as a reason yer increased your men? A.—Yes, 
in 1915, not 1914. You are wrong in the year, 
a Q.—We can find out when they were increased, and I may be wrong and you may be right. 
: We will just check it up. I have not checked it up, and we will just see who is right. A.—It 
- was the force of men that I was going on. 
Q.—It was the force of men that you turned the whole thing on before? A.—Yes. Where 
is the evidence? I would like to see my eviderce. 
Q.—Unfortunately these Cea ie don’t begin to give the number of men aan August, 1914, 
and there could not be 3,500 in 1918? A.—There might be. I know that in April, 1915, there 
were 38,500, and in July of 1915 there were 5,000 men, and we can produce that by our force 
account, showing the men who were actually on the work. 
Mr. Hanes: How does the force account prove it? A.—The force of men on the work. 
_ Mr. Taylor: I thought these certificates showed the number of men in each and every month, 
but they don’t, and we cannot make any headway? A.—I was not in the office in 1914 at all. 
pee irda clean : So you fixed that date as being 1915? A.—yYes, absolutely; I am sure it is 
& down in the notes all right. 


The Chairman: Then, Mr. Tate, if that is so, judging by paeae letters, the first time tha 
this issue was really forced on the Government was in the fall of 1914; so that this question 
of the bread-line was all secondary. The same thing had been taken up in your correspondence — 
in 1914? A.—I think it was undoubtedly taken up, but the formal interview when Mr. Bowser 
was called down was that one interview when Mr: Gamble was there to in 1915. 

Q.—And according to Mr. Gamble that involved not only the general policy of the violation 
of the section, but the additional one of getting in on that 10 per cent.? A.—Yes, that may be 


: right. 
Mr. Taylor: Yes; is that your signature or not (referring to Exhibit 146) ? A.—No, Mr. 
3 Taylor, that is not my signature. Don’t I know what I am talking about? I was in London 
a then. 2 : 


Q.—I am not asking you that. A.—That is Mr. Thomas’s signature. 
Q.—There is no necessity for giving an answer like that. A.—Well, don’t doubt my word. 
I was in London in the first few months in 1914. : 
Q.—You are a lawyer, aren’t you? A.—yYes, but you should ee doubt my word like that. 
Q.—You are a lawyer, aren’t you? A.—I hope so. ; 
Q.—You know what I am doing when I am asking you if that is your signature? A.—It is 
not. . ; tg 
Q.—Who signed that? A.—Mr. Thomas. ; . 
Q.—That is the original letter of Exhibit No. 146—the original letter. He says it is in Mr. 
Thomas’s’ handwriting. : 
; Mr. Bullock: Exhibit 146. 
Mr. Taylor: It is dated January 20th, 1914, from Tate to Sir Richard McBride. 
Mr. Maclean: Signature is in Mr. Thomas’s handwriting? 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. 
Mr. Maclean: What does the signature purport to be? 
Mr. Taylor: D’Arcy Tate, General Counsel. 
Q.—I will ask you further, Mr. Tate, have you any reason to believe that any of the contents 
of that letter, signed “ D’Arcy Tate, General Counsel,” Exhibit 146, is incorrect? A.—No, I think 
_ they are perfectly correct, and it was given to Mr. Thomas by General Stewart. . 
Q.—I am not asking you that. A—That is the reason of my telling you that—for my ¢3 
believing it is true. , 
Q.—Would you say any of the contents of that letter is incorrect? A.—No. 
Q.—You believe them to be all correct? A.—Yes. a “on 
Q.—It does not make any difference then, whether you signed it personally or not. A.—No. . 
Q.—There is another letter I want to ask you about, Mr. Tate? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And I think you did sign this one. It is that letter of October 2nd, 1916, where you | 
wrote to Mr. Callaghan telling him to rush: his September certificate because the then present EP 
Government were going to resign on the 15th, and you wanted that certificate in without delay ?- 
A.—Yes, I wrote that. ; a8 
Q.—Why did you send that letter, because the Government were going to resign? 
A.—Because we wanted to get all loose ends closed up with the old Government. 
Q.—Why did you want to do that—because the Government never dies; it is the same as 
the King? A.—Well, because I saw Mr. Bowser and arranged that he should take care of our 229 
- estimates up to the 1st November, leaving the new Government to take care of our estimates | 
after that. 


Q.—You gave the reason here as being that the Government were going to resign on. 
October 15th? A.—yYes. ’ 
Q.—Did you have any doubt as to how the new Government would take hold of this matter? 
A.—No. They were going to take hold on the 1st of the month, and I did not want to trouble : 
the new Government with any old matters. a 
Q.—That did not make any difference. If the Government did not resign until 15th October, 
you would have had the whole of October to deal with it—or the half of it? A.—Well, I told — 
you that we were endeavouring to get all loose ends cleaned up with all the Dee before 
the new Government took hold. 
Q.—I am telling you that it left the loose ends for them to clear up just the same, and y 
know it just as well as I do? A. —No, I don’t. 
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fer; Mr. Pooley: You did not know it at the time you wrote that letter? You thought it would 
be all cleaned up by October 1st? A.—Well, I don’t quite understand the question. 

Mr. Taylor: You wrote a letter telling Mr. Callaghan that the Government was going to 

- resign on October 15th, and the work was continuing on all the time, and you simply wanted 
Mr. Callaghan to put in the September estimate, which would leave up to October 15th to be 
covered by the new Government? A.—Yes. - 

Q.—Your excuse that you have now given me does not satisfy me—that you were getting the 
loose ends cleared up; and that is the reason you put that particular language in that letter? 
A.—Well, I did not use the word “excuse.” I am giving you the reason for writing the letter. 
We wanted to get all the work that had been done up to the end of September included in our 
September estimate. " 

Q.—Mr. Gamble, the chief engineer, who is one of the Staff of the Government, and the 
Deputy Minister of Finance; they are men who never change. The clerical staff does not change? 
A.—Well, I did not want to be met with the same answer Mr. Pattullo met me with. He said, 
“Why didn’t you get this cleared up by the old Government?” And I might have been met by 
Mr. Oliver in the same way and asked, ‘‘ Why didn’t you get this paid by the old Government? ” 

Q.—You are not serious in that. If the new Government came in on October 15th, don’t 
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. you think that they would have been surprised to have had the September estimates cleaned up? Ye! 
A—No, they wouldn’t, I don’t think. ins 
‘ Q.—That is pretty quick Government work? They would not be surprised that you had not We, 


-cleared it up, but they would have been surprised if you had cleared it up, wouldn’t they? =! 
A.—No; I think it would have been very desirable to have had everything cleaned up to date. 
Q.—That may satisfy the Committee, but it does not satisfy me as being the real reason for : 
incorporating that language in that letter? A.—Well, you ‘might suggest some other reason; 
that is the only reason that oceurs to me, and that is my own reason for it, and it was the same 
thing with every other department that we were doing business; I wanted it all cleared up with 
them, and I went over and saw Mr. Renwick, and I tried to get our outstanding matters cleaned 
-__ up there too. 
Vs Q.—We will take these certificates. This is the certificate for July. You will look over 
that bunch, and you will see that they were issued by Mr. Callaghan usually from the 14th to 
the 20th of the succeeding month in every case—right back over all these years. They range 
a from the 14th to the 20th of the succeeding month, and therefore the quickest possible time that 
Mr. Callaghan would have the September certificate ready would be from the 14th to the 20th 
of October. If the Government was going to resign on the 15th there would not be any possibility 
of criticism that you had not been as quick as usual, or that there had been any delay in getting 
the matter cleaned up, because if he had issued it on the 16th he would have been following 
‘the same rate of speed that had been followed the whole year, and that is why I cannot see any 
virtue in your answer that you have given me? A.—Is there any reason why the matter should 
‘be cleaned up on September 20th? 

Q.—That is what I want to get at, why you turn it upon.the Government going out; why 
do you fix that as your reason? A.—Well, we fixed that date as the date we would try to fix 
up the matters with the old Government, and put any work beyond that date into the new 
Government. I discussed that with Mr. Thomas and that was the dividing-line; and he had his 
records fixed up in the same way, and Mr. Oliver understood that. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Taylor, there is one question which was asked him, and I do not think any 
answer was given, or at least I have no recollection of it. Mr. Gamble was asked the estimated 
cost to complete now. I don’t think we have had it from the Government standpoint. 

“as Mr. Taylor: Yes, it is in. It was filed in that report of Mr. Gamble’s where he gives the 
estimate, and he gives it in that letter of Exhibit 25—and Exhibit 26. The estimate there is 
$27,000,000 and something that he fixes. We have had the whole thing in at least two or three 
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times. 
Mr. Hall: That is in some of the correspondence? ; 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, that is very clearly set out. The cost from Vancouver to Clinton would be 


a go much, and the cost from Vancouver to Fort George would be so much; it is all segregated 
there, and the twenty-seven million some hundred thousand is the total estimate cost to Fort 
et George. There is a statement in covering every detail of that in one of these exhibits. 
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ay The Chairman: Now I have the evidence which was given by you before, Mr. Tate. I am 
referring to page 213: “The difficulty that we had with our estimates in the fall was that ~ 
Mr. Bowser was Acting-Premier, and the difficulty was attributed by Mr. Gamble to that (and — 


cae 

e I think by Mr. Bowser too), to the Governor’s reluctance to sign the certificate on the ground 

that the Company had been overpaid under that section, and I have some telegrams that fixed * M 
4 it in my mind.” Now, before I go to the question of the date, is that right; Mr. Gamble reported 
ae that to you? A.—Well, I think so. I would not contradict Mr. Gamble if he says not, but I~ 
5 é knew that the Government was objecting. 


Q.—Well, if it did not come from Mr. Gamble, it would-come from Mr. Bowser? A —=Y esi 


= I know he Gid tell me that on some occasion, if it was not at that time. : > 
Lo Q.—Then this goes on :— P 7 
“Mr. Maclean: When do you say it took place? A.—In the spring of 1914.” i 
T had better read it all :— ee 
“Q.— Well, if there is anything you wish to file, do so? A.—I don’t wish to put it in a5 

specially. ; oie 


“Mr. Maclean: When do you say it took place? A.—In the spring of 1914.” im 
“Mr. Taylor: You are fixing that as the spring of 1914 because you have looked at the hie 
records and find: the force was increased from somewhere around 3,000 to 6,000? A.—Yes.” 


Now, what were those records you were fixing that time? A.—That is a mistake. es eS 

Q.—Now, here is another answer on page 216 :— - a 
. “Q.—You spoke this morning of the stringent financial condition—so stri ngent that there a 
was a bread-line in Vancouver? A.—Yes; that was in the spring.” a 
Now, I might say that Mr. Bowser, speaking in the House on the same question, gives it ae 

in the spring of 1914 when that bread-line took place. I have got that filed away somewhere in a 

my papers. art “J 


“Q—You now fix that date as the spring of 1914, and you write this letter in October, 
1914, six months afterwards, plainly asking the Government to hand out these guaranteed 
moneys, because you would be ready to finance your $8,000,000? A.—Well, we were really 
answering that. ; 
“Q.—Well, was this a bona-fide letter? A.—Oh, certainly, that is hardly a fair question.” 
Then, again. Now I find over on page 273 there was another matter that came up in the 
spring of 1915? A.—That was the autumn. Lf 
8 Q.—When this letter was written, Mr. Tate, to the Honourable Thomas Taylor, Minister of te < 
Railways, on the 20th May, 1915: ‘“ Referring to my attendance before the Executive Council 
yesterday, when I failed to obtain Order in Council releasing an interim payment on account of * 

the money we simply placed to the credit of the Pacific Great Kastern Railway in the Union . 
Bank at Vancouver, I beg to say that the action of the Government in withholding payment is 
working considerable hardship upon the contractor and the Company so far as relates to the’ 
resumption of work, not to mention the inconvenience occasioned to the public through inter- = 
posing unnecessary delay in carrying the contract into the Cariboo country.” You see, there 
is nothing there about attempting to relieve the bread-line. A—Well, I wanted also to be clear, 

Mr. Chairman; I was not out of my room in the Empress Hote) in 1914. I was neither in my 
--own office nor in Sir Richard’s office, and that must be a mistake. +, 
Q.—I cannot understand why that letter of May 20th was written. A—May what? 5 
~Q.—May 20th, 1915; and yet there is not a suggestion in there of the bread-line in Van i 
couver? se —Well, that must have been in the interview, because I was not in Mr. McBride's 
office in 1914. I arrived from the Old Country on the 1st day of March. A 
~ Mr. Maclean: Of what year? A.—1914; and I was confined to my room continuously until — 
oe August, until I went over to Sol Due with Dr. Jones, and I came back from Sol Due in about 
e three weeks and was able then to leave my room, I think, about January Ist, 1915, and I am £ 
‘ satisfied that I was not even as far as my own office in 1914; so there is a mistake, if you will 
allow me to correct it, as far as the year goes. But I am still positive there was only the one 
. interview that I was present at in Sir Richard’s office. where Mr. Bowser was called downstairs. 5 
<3 Mr. Hall: When was the bread-line—in 1914 or 1915? A.—It must have been in 1915. ‘as 
Mr. Shatford: No, in 1914. aie aa 
The Chairman: No; the bread-line was in 1914, because I remember distinctly noticing Mr 
Bowser taking it up in the House. So if your present position is true,, Mr... 'Fate,« and ‘tha ‘ 


e? 
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As “the correct one, and the bread-line was in 1914, it rather eliminates the bread-line theory from 
the whole question, doesn’t it? A.—yYes it does, as far as the interview goes, because that 
interview never took place in Mr. McBride's office. 

Q.—It would rather lead the Committee to think that this bread-line was a myth? A.—No; 
because I remember Mr. Bowser took that stand particularly, saying that the unemployed could 
not be added to in Vancouver. He had received messages from Vancouver in that connection. 


& Mr. Taylor: There is another part of that evidence which you gave, before you, where it 
. was particularly drawn to your attention by me, that the bread-line proposition as fixed by you 
as was several months before the declaration of war, and you assented to it? A.—Well, that is 


wrong, Mr. Taylor, because I was not out of my room in 1914. ‘That is a matter that could be 
very easily established. 

Q.—It is unfortunate that you have to change that evidence in view of all that has taken 

. place. A.—Well, I was not in the building at all during the spring of 1914. 
Mr. Shatford: But might you not have dictated the letter from your room? A.—yYes. But 
the Chairman is speaking of an interview at which I was present in Sir Richard’s office, and I 
remember that particularly. 

The Chairman: I want to form an intelligent opinion as to the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment, and the time when they had their minds directed to this matter, to enable them to 
deliberately determine to go ahead. I gathered that their hand was first forced in that in 
1914 on account of the bread-line; and we have to eliminate that now; and the next thing we 
had on record was in the fall of 1914 when the Government intervened? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now you say that would be the first time? A.—No; I say that the first time was an 

. informal conversation that came up at the time of the first estimate. Mr. Gamble did not refer 


to that in his evidence. 3 
FR Q.—When was that? A.—At the time of the first estimate. Mr. Gamble made some demur a 
% about putting our estimates through, and I said the practice on the Canadian Northern was to By 
: “pay these estimates in full; and I said I expected to get the same treament that they got, and oe 
q ~ he said I would have to speak to the Prime Minister about it, which I did, and our estimates ‘ 

“came through. — - na 
~Q.—Well, he dissented to that on the first estimates? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That is, the Government engineer queried the right to pay these men in full, less 10 > 
4 Pe centnes As Ves: od 
NS Q.—And you put it up to the Prime Minister at that time? A.—yYes. “yg 
< Q.—And you told him that you were entitled to the same treatment -as the Canadian é: 
Northern? A.—Yes. 4 
Q.—Which was paid the estimates ‘in full all the way through, less 10 per cent.? A.—Yes. 3 
Q.—And then the Prime Minister assented.to that? A.—Yes. : 
a Q.-—And from that time on that practice was carried on? A.—Yes, 
ss Q.—And the first kick that there was to that was when the Lieutenant-Governor raised it? 


_A.—And then I continued getting out those estimates monthly, until the end of December, 1913, 

K . when I went to the Old Country, and I stayed there until March 1st, 1914; and then I came 

= back, and any business that I did from March, 1914, to December, 1914, would be by letter from 
= my room in the Hmpress. 

iB : Q.—Well, then, you say from the time that Sir Richard McBride assented to your proposition 

in the first place, that this thing should go through with the 10 per cent. held up, there were no 

complaints made to you by the Government, until His Honour the Lieutenant-Goyernor intervened 

in 1914? A.—Well, there were certainly no complaints made until I went to London, no; and 

after that I don’t think the complaints were very strenuous, because I don’t remember them 

a at all. Bem 
x Q.—Well, there are these letters, and this telegram that you wired on October 27th, 1914, 


a 


to Mr. Bowser? A.—No; isn’t that in 1915? 

Ss Mr. Taylor: 1914. Exhibits 146 and 147. | 
ey, Q.—Now you say before you wrote Mr. Gamble you told him the money would be ready when 
required? A.—Well, I must be out a year. When was I in London? 


— «~Mr. Thomas: You were in London in the winter of 1913 and the spring of 1914. 


- 
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Mr. Taylor: There is a telegram from you which was written in Vancouver the year you 
were sick. He has made a mistake in the year, and the original date will stand. Where ‘were — ; 
you the year when the war was declared? A.—I was in Sol Due. ; 

The Chairman: You were back from London? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Why did you’ write that letter, Exhibit 49, to Mr. Gamble, telling him the 
Lieutenant-Governor could be assured that the money could be had when it was required, and 
then send that telegram, Exhibit 50, to Mr. Bowser the next day demanding money? A.—The 
reason for that was this: General Stewart and Mr. Welch. were both in the East, and Mr. Welch — 
was sending telegrams to Mr. White instructing him that unless he got the estimates, that he 
was to close down the work. Well, Mr. White had no latitude in the matter, and he was tele- 
phoning me that he would have to carry out Mr. Welch’s instructions, and I was using all my 
efforts at this end to get the estimates put through, and I must have seen Mr. Gamble or Mr. 
Bowser about them, and I must have gone over afterwards and seen Mr. White. 

Q—That telegram does not bear that explanation in that sense, although it does refer to 
Welch and Stewart being away. It says here: “ Work is on verge of shutting down ”? A—Yes. 

Q.—‘ And unless estimate is paid to-day I cannot possibly hold the situation any longer. 
This month’s bills all overdue, and men clamouring for their wages. Of course, you understand 
if camps disbanded now work cannot resume this winter.” A.—Yes. 

Q.—“It is a matter of hours here now until result is reached one way or the other. You 
will also understand that if these 6,000 men are turned loose it will be without payment of their eam 
wages, and you can imagine the trouble that will ensue. In view of the fact that I am alone 
a Tag now, with Welch and Stewart both absent, please endeavour to relieve situation.” A.—That is “3 
=e right. ; 
2 Q.—“ Please endeavour to relieve situation.” There is an “S.O.S.” of the first water? 
fee = AX Es. ae 
a Q.—That was written on October 27th, 1914. The day before he wrote Exhibit 49, telling 
Nees Mr. Gamble that he could tell the Lieutenant-Governor that the Lieutenant-Governor need not 
4g x withhold his consent in paying Certificates Nos. 25 and 26, and that he could go ahead and pay 
oar those without regard to the proportions, because Foley, Welch & Stewart would have all the 
money required to build that railway when the time came? A.—Yes. ae 
2 Q.—And the next day you sent the “8.0.8.” to Mr. Bowser? A.—That was all in the effort. a 
£4 to get the money released and keep the work going. But you see the whole responstpiley was” ne 
ae devolving on me, and Mr. White had no latitude in the matter. ' 
“eal The Chairman: You wanted to scare Mr. Bowser? A.—Well, I wanted to get the estimates 
i released. the : m 

4 Mr. Taylor: Well, now, Mr. Tate, you are talking to eight gentlemen who know what they | ies ; 
<3 ce are about, and, they were not born yesterday, and neither were the lawyers who are engaged in Bs 
: this case born yesterday; there is a letter to Mr. Gamble, Exhibit 49, and a telegram to Mr. a 
RS Bowser, Exhibit 50. Now, is that explanation, in view of these facts, the best explanation you” ; 
intend to make? A.—I don’t like Mr. Taylor’s insinuations. I am making the best explanation | 


I can. 2 
a Q.—I am insinuating now—entirely from the shoulder? A.—Well, I am giving my evidence : A 
ee under oath, and to the best of my ability, and I am just as conscientious in the discharge of my — 5! 
= duty as you are. 


_  Q.—Then, I will tell you that that letter, Exhibit 49, of October 26th, 1914, was not a proper | 
' letter for the Lieutenant-Governor to read, without telling him what you knew to exist, as you 
- put it in that telegram the next day. And when you withheld that from Mr. Gamble you were — “a 
doing a positive injustice to the Province of British Columbia. A.—Well, you are making a bee! 
speech now, Mr. Taylor, I have told you that I told Mr. Gamble what was proper to tell him, = pa 
and it was probably to answer the objections made him that this letter was written. He says 
he did not speak to me about it, but he must have. And then in writing Mr. Bowser I was 
answering Mr. Bowser’s objections. He was Acting Prime Minister, and I think Sir Richard 
was in the Old Country at that time, and I think that is why the letter went to Mr. Bowser. 
But that telegram is in perfect agreement with the letter to Mr. Gamble. 
Mr. Maclean: Well, at the time you wrote the letter, did you expect the Company ee 
- able to carry on the work? A.—Mr. White wanted to know what the difficulty was with regard 
e to the payment of the money, and I came over to the building here, and inquired what 
difficulty was. 
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~  » Q—Mr. White wanted to know? A.—He was Mr. Welch’s manager. And I was told by 
him that the Government were holding up the estimates, and I wrote them the letter to satisfy 
_ the Government about that; and then with regard to the Company having the $8,000,000 of funds 
to continue the work, I may say that General Stewart expected at that time to get the Dominion 
Government subsidy, and that would have gone a long distance towards finishing the work, apart 
from anything else. And then I saw Mr. Bowser about the Government’s attitude, and I simply 
said that if the situation was not relieved he would have to take the consequences; but I could 
not do anything more at the time, and I wanted to keep the work going. : 
Mr. Pooley: Was Mr. Bowser the Acting Prime Minister at that time? A.—Yes, I think so. 
If Mr. Foley or Mr. Stewart were in Vancouver they could have used some latitude, but Mr. 
White said I had to act on Mr. Welch’s instructions, and unless they got the relief at this end 
the work would have stopped automatically. 
Mr. Hanes: When you say Mr. White gave that information to you, was he giving it as 
Mr. Welch’s power of attorney? A.—Well, he gave it to me, and showed me a telegram that 
he got from Mr. Welch instructing him to shut down the work unless the estimate was paid, 
because he was not going into his pocket for any further money. _ 
Q.—He was not going into his pocket for any further money? A.—No, not at that time. 
As a matter of fact, he told that himself here on Friday. If Mr. White had had any discretion 
in the matter it would have been different, but he hadn’t, and unless I got relief from Mr. Bowser, 
or the Government, the thing would have come to a stop. 
The Chairman: Well, Mr. Bowser told you that the Governor would be apprehensive. Now, 
. that telegram would have made the Governor about nine thousand times more apprehensive, 
: wouldn’t it? A.—Well, I didn’t see the Governor at all. 
: Mr. Taylor: This all followed the special letter of Mr. Gamble’s, Exhibit 26, there being 
7 another special letter, Hxhibit 25, where Mr. Gamble drew attention to the lack of proportion in 
those two payments. : 
The Chairman: Now, you didn’t expect Mr. Bowser to show that telegram to the Governor? 
; A.—I don’t know. I was looking to Mr. Bowser, because I took the position then, and, in fact, 
I stated to Mr. Bowser that I thought the Governor’s action was unconstitutional, and he was 


3 invading, as I thought, the functions of the Executive. 

; Mr. Shatford: Who was the Governor at that time? A.—I think it was Governor Paterson. 
: 

: I don’t think it was the place of the Governor to take that independent initiative of his own. 


The Chairman: You don’t think it is for the Governor to intervene when there is a violation 
in the section of the Statute? A.—Oh, yes, if there has been. 

Mr. Hanes: But don’t you think that the Governor was doing the very correct thing when 
he was questioning the payment, which should have been made according to the Statutes? 
; A.—No. I think, as a matter of fact, it would have been a very serious thing to have the work 
: shut down. ; } 

Q.—But don’t you think the Governor was raising a very proper question if he thought the 


money was being paid out in contravention of the Statute? A.—Well, I think he was exceeding 
his ftinctions in this particular case.- 

: Q.—I will ask you that again? A.—I cannot give you any other answer. 
4 al Q.—Do you think the Governor would be doing anything out of place if he was raising a 
Z question as to whether the money was being paid out wrongfully under the Statutes or not? 
r A.— Well, I thought he was exceeding his powers in this particular case, as there was no money 
3 being paid out in contravention of the Statutes. 
a Q.—Well, I say, if he thought the money was being paid out in contravention of the Statute, 
= wasn’t it a proper thing for him to raise the question? A.—But there was no contravention at 
a that time, and there was no improper paying of money out. 
g Q.—That is the only way you will answer the question? A.—Well, I cannot say what the 
4 Governor thought. ; 
4 Q.—Yet you still tell us, with regard to all these dates that you refer to in 1914, you are 
a going to change that date now? A.—Well, I am not sure about that. I am either a year out 


or I have made some mistake. . 

Mr. Thomas: I think you were recovered sufficiently in the fall of 1913 to be at the office 
occasionally. 
Witness: Well, I can look that up in my diary.. 
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Mr. Hanes: Well, I want to know what you want the members to Perel with 3 regar 
to those dates? A.—Well, don’t be disagreeable about it. 


a Q.—I am not disagreeable, but I just want you to tell me about that. A.—I can look up 

ai my diary in the hotel, and tell you whether I was at the office in 1913. “OP a 

- Q.—Well, you have said that certain things only happened in 1915? A.—Well, I cannot tell 
isos you about it until I look at my diary. 

3. Mr. Taylor: Will you produce the minute-book of the directors and shareholders of the 

a ; Pacific Great Eastern Development Company, and ditto of the Pacific Great Eastern Equipment 
= ei Company? A.—Well, I haven’t got any control over the Equipment Company. 

ae: Q.—I know, but these other gentlemen have; and I ‘want, the details of all the materials for 


extras, and water-tanks, section-houses, oil-houses, and tanks, etc. 

(Witness aside. ) 

Mr. Taylor: I want to call Mr. McIntyre for a ati) ; 

Rosert WENTWorRTH McIntyre, being duly sworn as witness, called on behalf of the — M 
Department of Railways, testifies as follows :— ne 

Questioned by Mr. Taylor. 

Q.— Your full name, Mr. McIntyre? A.—Robert Wentworth. 

Q.—You are the engineer that was referred to as assisting Mr. Gamble? A.— Yes. 

Q.—The matter has arisen in this investigation regarding a telephone message between you 
and Mr. Callaghan of February, 1917? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You remember that message? A.—TI do. : ee 

Q.—Mr. Oliver asked you to telephone Mr. Callaghan, did he? A.—He did. a 

Q.—And what did he ask you to do? A.—He asked me to find out if Mr. Callaghan would 3 
be in Vancouver on Monday morning, so that he could go over ané look into the P.G.E. estimates. — 

Q.—Is that all he said? A.—Well, I could not state the exact words, but that was the way | 
I took it. I was to find out whether Mr. Callaghan was in. 

Q.—Whether he was in? A.—Yes. y 

Q.—Did you have any instructions to find Sut anything else except whether Mr. Callaghan pe 
would be there on Monday? A.—Well, I understood my instructions were that I was to find gags 
out if he was there, and to tell him to be ready to go into the estimates with me. 

Q.— You understood your instructions that way? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you understand that you were to tell Mr: Callaghan anything as to what your ee. 
business was to be? A.—Yes. I certainly understood that he was to have his puma tee ready” * 
for me when I got there Monday morning. 3 ‘ 

Q.—What did you tell Mr. Callaghan over the telephone? A.—Well, as far as I remember, 
I told him I would be in Vancouver on Monday morning on the early boat, to go into the be 
estimates, and for him to have them ready. is. 

Q.—Did you tell him anything else? A.—No. 

Q.—Will you swear you did not tell him anything else? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you tell him anything about that overpayment on bridge-timber? A.—No. * 

: Q.—Did you suggest that that was going to be one of the things to be investigated? A.—NOo, — “ 
I don’t remember saying anything about bridge-timber at all. “4 
Q.—Now, it was brought to your attention very soon after by Mr. Oliver about your having Be 

~ said something. Don’t say you don’t remember. It is not as if I were asking you this for the 
first time. I want you to say whether you did or did not? A.—Whether I did or did not mention — 
timber? . oy 

Q.—Yes, to Mr. Callaghan in that telephone message? A.—I could not say for certain, but 
to the best of my recollection I did not mention timber. ea 

Q.—The timber in the bridge? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The excess quantity? A.—TI have no recollection of mentioning anything about ‘timbe "4 
at all. 


sia 


the aa imCALIOn of the eri Phetiat othe excavations? A.—I ena I did. I told him | 
“ crib excavations. “¢ 


Pe napa you got over fees on Monday? A.—TI think so. 
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 « ~-Q—Why did you tell him that? A.—So that he would have the material or the data ready 

for me to go into. 

‘Q.—I see. Did you understand from Mr. Oliver as to whether or not you should give Mr. 
Callaghan warning of the subject-matter of your visit, or the purpose of your visit? Did you 
understand from Mr. Oliver whether you should give warning or withhold warning, or anything 
on that subject? A.—I understood from Mr. Oliver that I was to notify Mr. Callaghan that I 
was going over-there to look into these things. 

Q.—Did you understand from Mr. Oliver as to whether or not you should give or withhold 
information as to the purpose of your visit—the exact purpose, the exact matters that you were 
going to investigate? A.—The exact purpose? 

Q.—Yes, as to whether or not you would have Mr. Callaghan prepared or unprepared to 
janswer the charge that was going to be made in respect of this crib excavation, and with respect 
to. excess material in the bridges? A.—Mr. Oliver made no mystery about it; and I did not 
know that there was anything to be withheld except that I was to go over and get him ready, 
I did not know what Mr. Oliver was going to do when he got over there. 

S Q.—I am not saying that there was. I am not suggesting anything. I simply want to 

know the facts. _A.—Dhere was no mystery as far as I was concerned. It was a straight plain 

message that I gave. I was not thinking of any warning, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Maclean: AS a matter of fact, Mr. Oliver did not decide to go over until sometime after- 

wards, did he? A.—No, he did not decide to go over until he knew from me Mr. Callaghan 

would be in his office; because there was no use of his going over on a wild-goose chase. 

’ Mr. Hall: Mr. McIntyre, what will it cost to complete that Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
as it stands now, to Prince George, and put it in shape ready to operate? A.—I could not say, 
Mr. Hall, because I have not been over the whole road or seen what shape it is in; and without 
going over it all I could not say. 

~ Q.—But I understand that you have been in charge of this work more or less lately? 
A.—wWell, I have been in charge to this extent: that I had to certify to the work done in 
November and December when everything shut down, and that was on a very light piece of 
work; and I made a special trip to go over that work north of Clinton; and that is as far 
as I have been in charge so far. 

Q.—You have never at any time made an estimate of the cost to complete the road? A.—No. 
I have never had anything to do with it in that position—not as chief engineer; and not having 
been over the road I would not like to guess at it. 

. Mr. Maclean: You are an officer of the Government appointed by the present Government? 
A.—I am an officer appointed by the present Government to supervise these loan estimates, and 
to put the certificate on these loan estimates. 

Mr. Hall: How long have you been in the employ of the Government? A.—Two years last 
month. 

Mr. Taylor: And in what capacity were you engaged prior to your present employment? 
A.—Prior to my present employment I was employed as assistant to Mr. Gamble, with the 
‘special work of checking the cross-sections and estimates of the back-work of the P.G.H. I was 
practically engaged on these big cross-sections you have there, and was taking out areas and 
quantities, and so on, the first year practically without any intermission. 

Q.—And how many visits did you make on the P.G.E. by way of inspection? A.—With 
Mr. Gamble three in January, and one in January of my own. 

Q.—Only ‘one of your own? A.—Well, I had only one small piece of work to inspect, and 
it is shut down. 

Q.—Then we have twenty-four of Mr. Gamble’s and one of yours. That makes twenty-five 
Government inspections from Squamish? 

.The Chairman: You and Mr. Oliver discovered something in: the way of yardage—some 
83,000 yards? A.—I don’t know the exact number. 

Q.—Well, it was something about 30,000 wa'sn’t it, that had to be changed, and then Mr. 
’ ‘Callaghan tells us later that he discovered considerably more. Do you know anything about 
that being reported to your Department? A.—No. 

-Q.—Or the Government in any way? A.—No. 

Mr. Maclean: He says he told Mr. Gamble that. 
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The Chairman: Did you hear that from Mr. Gamble? A.—That more had ier dis 
no. All that I ever heard Mr. Gamble say—that was some time ago—was that there wa 
matter of foundation payments to be adjusted. I think that was said on one of our trips. : : 

Q.—No, no; but I am cas about after you and Mr. Oliver were over there in Vancouver? = 
A—No. “a 
Q.—You went into this thing, and found that some 30, 000-oa4 yards were wrong, and then ~ 
after you came away Mr. Callaghan discovered some considerable more. Now, did you ever hear = 
of any report of that being made by Mr. Callaghan to any one? A.—No. 

Q.—Mr. Callaghan says he reported it to Mr. Ganible. Did you hear that from Mr. Gambtem! 
either directly or indirectly? A —Not that I am aware of. Of course, I have been disci at 
the P.G.E. and have been going into the estimates with Mr. Gamble right along, but I don’t — 
remember anything of that kind being said about it. : 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. McIntyre, when you called up to make this arrangement for this wicca 
with Mr. Callaghan, were you simply instructed to find out if Mr. Callaghan would be in town 
that day? A.—Well, I really could not tell you. I had a conversation with Mr. Oliver over Pes. 
the whole thing in his office, and I left him with the thorough impression that Mr. Oliver wanted mn 
me to find out if Mr. Callaghan would be able to meet me there and would have things ready 
in that office when I came over. F 

Q.—And your understanding was that Mr. Callaghan would be notified ahead of time as fon Bs: 
what you were going over for? A.— Certainly. T did not know I was going over there with any . 
drama staged, or anything of that kind. I had been over to the office before to look into cross: 
sections. 4 aq 

Q.—Now, you said that you panced one estimate in January? A.—yYes. E sans 
Q.—And you took a trip up over the line? A.—Yes. ae 
Q.—And what means would you have to certify as to the actual quantities for anything tha 

was paid? A.—Well, by way of inspection, I went very carefully over the part that had heaaa 
graded and by sizing it up, and then, of course, by the estimates. - a 

Q.—Now, you spoke of a part that was graded. Where do you refer to? A.—At Grouzemm 
Lake Summit. : o 

Q.—What time of the year was that? A.—In January. : : 
Q.—How much snow was on the ground then? A.—About 2 or 3 inches. I went ina Ford = 

car, so there could not be very much snew. 

Q.—Well, what way did you have of arriving at how much quantity of work had been aoa 74 
that is, the number of yards; or did you just assume that much was done when you signed the | 
estimate? A.—No, I did not assume it. I brought my experience to bear on it. I have had a 
great deal of experience in contracting, and there was very little work done there, as a matt 
of fact. They could not get the men, and I compared the estimates with the grading that Is 

Mr. Maclean: And you found them correct? A.—Well, I could not say they were correct 
a yard or so. SIA gs : 

Q.—But they were approximately so? A.—Yes. aS 
Mr. Hanes: As a matter of fact, the estimates that you signed, you did not know whether 
those exact quantities had been done or not? A.—No, not exactly; certainly not. a a 
Mr. Pooley: But they were approximately correct as far as you could see? A.—Yes; and — 
one estimate was for rails and freight on rails; and, in fact, the grading was the smallest par ee 
of the whole estimate. . 
Mr. Maclean: I understand, Mr. McIntyre, these things were all checked up afterwards, 
the time the certificate was given? A. —They should be, ately : ; 

. (Witness aside.). Ag 
Mr. D’Arcy TATE recalled. 
Questioned by Mr. Taylor: PAG I : wu 
Q.—I just want to call aa Tate on a letter I have ye discovered. Mr. spot that is yout 

signature? A—yYes. ~ « “4 
Q:—This is from the Honourable Sir Richard McBride’s files, which we have fase got. “We 
should have seen it before. This is a letter written on May 9th, 1913, by Mr. D’Arcy ‘Tate to tO 
Sir Richard McBride. It will be Exhibit 178; and attached to it is a letter from Sir Richar 
McBride to Mr. George Fraser, a druggist of this city—to G,. A: Fraser, which will be Exhibit 
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a This is from Mr. Tate, Vice-President of the Pacific Great Hastern, Exhibit 178. He writes 
Sir Richard McBride, Prime Minister, Victoria, B.C. :— 
| “ DEAR Sir RicHArp,—Referring to our previous exchange of letters relative to Mr. John 
Farrell, I am to-day in receipt of letter from Mr. Welch, reading as follows: ‘ Agreeably to your 
various requests on the subject, we have arranged to give Mr. John Farrell a one-third interest 
in a contract recently awarded by us to Patala Bros.’—Yours truly, D’Arcy Tats, Vice-President.” 
And then Sir Richard writes on May 10th, the-next day, 1918 (Exhibit 179), to G. A. 
_ Fraser, Esq., Empress Drug Store, Seattle, Washington :— 

“My Dear Grorcr,—I am just in receipt of a message from the Pacific Great Hastern to 
the effect that your brother-in-law, Mr. Farrell, has a third interest in the contract awarded to 
Patala Bros. I trust this will be satisfactory.” 
That letter is addressed to Seattle, Washington, and I notice that this is the same gentleman 
who is in this city, Mr. G. A. Fraser? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—He also has a drug-store in this city on Government Street—Mr. G. A. Fraser? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, that letter is signed by the Premier.. How do you explain that way of carrying 
on business with the Government Ministers? Now, there is your letter stating that Mr. Farrell 
was given a one-third interest in the contract, and here is the Premier’s letter that Mr. George 
Fraser, who is a well-known gentleman connected with the Conservative party of this city, wants 
his brother-in-law to get a third interest in this contract, and you and Sir Richard McBride 
arranged that he should get a third interest. Did you know anyihing about it? A.—No, I don’t 
know anything about it, only what the letter says. 

: m - Q—That is all by letter? A.—I don’t even remember it. I haven’t the slightest recollection 
ee of it. & 
a _ Q.—There is your letter signed by yourself personally, Exhibit 178, written on May 9th, 
- 1913, quite early in the game, saying some gentleman who happens to be a brother-in-law of 
this druggist in Victoria has to have a third interest in these contracts, and there has been a 
4 considerable correspondence about it, and it was satisfactorily arranged through the Premier. 
Did Mr. Farrell do any work for this one-third interest? A.—I don’t even know that. 
; Q.—He is apparently a gentleman who has a bank account elsewhere. He is on the 
American side of the line—Mr. Farrell was—don’t you know him? A.—No, I don’t know him, 
- and have never seen him to my knowledge. 
Q.—You cannot explain that? A.—No. 
Q.—Are there any other letters of this nature? A.—I don’t know. 
_ Mr. Hanes: Isn’t it a fact that if these pooks of P. Welch were produced it would show 
how much these men drew out of this contract through this arrangement? A.—Well, I really 


could not say, Mr. Hanes. 
The Chairman: What is that answer? A.—I could not say. Mr. Hanes would know as 


much about that as I would. 

Mr. Hall: How would Mr. Hanes know as much as you? A.—By Mr. Welch’s books. 

Mr: Hanes: You were referring this morning to Mr. Welch’s books in putting up an argument 
for him, and I thought you might answer this if those books were produced here? A.—No; those 
books are kept in Vancouver, and I don’t intend to say anything more about it. 

Mr. Taylor: Do you know, or do you not know, that that alleged one-third interest referred 
to there was for political purposes? That is what I am getting at; and was it simply another 
way around of getting political money? A.—Well, I could not say that, Mr. Taylor. 

Q.—You could not say that. Now, your letter is the thing that caused Sir Richard to write 
See Liie letter, and there is a series of correspondence, and I think we ought to have the whole of 
the correspondence here? A.—You can have all my file. 

Q.—You see, you say here, “ Referring to our previous exchange of letters ’—that is between 
Sir Richard and yourself? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—‘ Relative to Mr. John Farrell’? A.—Well, all I can say is you have all my letters. 

Q.—Well, I think that this gentleman ought to produce all these letters? A.—Well, certainly 
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we will produce everything we have. 
Q.—And we should meet again for the purpose of having these letters here? A.—Very well. 


; The Chairman: Where are they now—in Vancouver? A.—No, no; they would be in my 
Office. 
‘ Mr. Taylor: And I want all the letters that Mr. George Fraser, the druggist, wrote too. 


~ The Chairman: We will get those at 8.30. 
Session adjourned at 1.25 p.m. until 8.30 p.m., April 2nd, 1917. 


es NINETEENTH SESSION. SS 
i ‘ : Monpay, April 2nd, 1917. 
o ‘The Committee of Inquiry herein met at 8.80 p.m. pursuant to adjournment. ay a 
z Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. Hall, 


H. S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, W. R. Ross, R: H. Pooley, and W. P. Shatford; S. ‘8. Taylor, eq a 
K.C.; appearing as Counsel for the Minister of Railways; H. A. Maclean, Hsq., KC. appearing — 
as Counsel for the Pacific Great Hastern Railway. 5 
It was moved by Mr. Yorston, seconded by Mr. Shatford, “That pages 642 to 846 of the 
stenographic report of the proceedings be submitted to the Resiciatate as Report No. 3, and 
recommend that same be printed.” Carried. 7 
Mr. Taylor: I would ask now that these plans and bills of materials for the roundhouses, yr. 
turntables, oil-tanks, etc., be produced and filed. I want the progress charts also. You will — 
know where they are. (Documents produced.) These are the plans and specifications, Exhibit — 
180, for the buildings, and bills of the materials of the roundhouses, turntables, oil-tanks, etc. Ba i 
vate (Documents marked “ Exhibit 180.” ) oe 
nf Mr. Taylor: These are the progress charts. 
Mr. Maclean: What do these bills of material show? , 
’ Mr. Taylor: Well, I have not looked at them at all, but I presume they will show the bills 
in that connection. I wanted first the plans and specifications and estimates. I was told by : 
Mr. Callaghan that they had no specifications, but they had the plan and bills of material, which 
covered both specifications and estimates, and these are the things I understand which are now ~ 
produced. é; a 
The Secretary: Who produced these, Mr. Taylor? ms 
Mr. Taylor: Those were produced by Mr. Callaghan. Mr. Callaghan now produces t 
progress charts, Exhibit 181. i 
Mr. Maclean: The what? 
Mr. Taylor: The progress charts. 
Mr. Maclean: Now, what is that? a 
Mr. Taylor: Now, you have got me. 
Mr. Maclean: Oh, I have got you, have I? 
Mr. Taylor: They are simply the charts showing the progress from time to time. 
Mr. Maclean: Of the work? 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, of everything. They are supposed to show everything. I know we had 
them with regard to that tunnel case. They plot everything on this chart as they go alon 
isn’t that right? ; 
~ Mr. Tate: Yes. : 
Mr. Taylor: It is a condensed statement of the condition of the work at a certain time. x 
Mr. Maclean: It is a representation of the work done? en 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, in plan; it is a representation of the work accomplished. 
Mr. Maclean: All right, so long as we know what it is. 
Mr. Taylor: I have Mr. Kennedy’s first report here. 
Mr. Pooley: What date is that? 
Mr. Taylor: September 13th, 1916. We have got that already filed, I see. 
we EG We pare pine epee second Bue Eee Mr. Seal first report. = 0 


with. 
Mr. Taylor: Well, apparently. It is dated September 13th, 1916. 
Mr. D'Arcy TATE, witness. eo 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate, at adjournment you were to produce at this session the letters 1 
to in Exhibits 178 and Bio A.—Yes. 
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—Q. = You have found them. Could I have the file, or does that contain other matters? A.—I — 

“can give you the letters. I guess these are all. 

Q.—Have you produced everything now that you have relative to this matter, or everything 
that you have referred to in Hxhibits 178 and 179? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then I will read Mr. Tate’s file. 

Mr. Maclean: Are you putting them in as one exhibit? 

“Mr. Taylor: No; I will put them in separately. You will remember the two letters I 
‘c produced this morning were May 9th and May 10th—one from Mr. Tate. 
Mr. Maclean: That is right. 


Mr. Taylor: Which said: ‘ Referring to our previous exchange of letters eeratige to Mr. 
John Farrell, I am to-day in reeeipt of letter from Mr. Welch, reading as follows: ‘ Agreeably 


to your various requests on the subject, we have arranged to give Mr. John Farrell a one-third 
y, interest in a contract recently awarded by us to Patala Bros.’”’ 
at/ That letter is marked Exhibit 178. And then the letter from Sir Richard McBride to Mr. 
G. A. Fraser, of the Empress Drug Store, Seattle, Washington, which I read this morning, 
stating :— 
ae “My Dear GEorGE,—I am just in receipt of message from the Pacific Great Hastern to the 
effect that your brother-in-law, Mr. Farrell, has a third interest in the contract awarded to 
 Patala Bros. I trust this will be satisfactory.” 
ie Now, those are the letters of May Sth, 9th, and 10th, and Mr. Tate produces now (Exhibit: 
—_—s«-: 182) a letter of February 15th, 1913, from himself to P. Welch, reading as follows :— 
Be “Re John Farrell. Herewith enclose personal letter Bes the Premier, and in furtherance 
of his wishes I would. commend Mr. Farrell to your favour.” Whose signature is that 2 A.—Mr. 
‘a “McRae. ; 
et) Q.—The personal letter to the Premier I will file next. 
4 Mr. Maclean: To the Premier? 4 ; 
Bs, Mr. Taylor: I mean from the Premier. It is dated February 15th, 1913, and will be Exhibit 
x, 188. It is from Sir Richard McBride to D’Arcy Tate, General Counsel, Pacific Great Eastern 
‘Railway, Victoria, B.C. :— 
“Dear Mr. Tate,—Mr. John Farrell, a brother-in-law of my good friend George Fraser, of 
-. this city, has, I believe, applied for a sub-contract on your line, and has been fortunate enough 
a to secure Mr. P. Welch’s promise that one will be given him. In the rush of business the matter 
may be overlooked, and I am writing to ask as a personal favour that the matter be kept well 
in mind and given proper attention at the earliest possible moment. 
9: “J pelieve that Mr. Farrell is well known to your people, and, in fact, has for many years 
- been one of your employees. May I say that I am making this.a personal matter, as I feel that 
2 the recognition sought for this young man will be highly appreciated by my old friend and 
Bie. former colleague—RicH arp McBRibE.” 
The next will be Exhibit 154, a letter from D’Arey Tate, Vice-President, to Sir Richard 
~ McBride :— 
“DEAR Sir Ricwarp,-—I am in receipt of your most esteemed favour of the 15th instant, and 
; an writing Mr. Welch by this mail, commending Mr. Farrell to his special attention, and trans- 
mitting your letter of endorsement.” 
a Then. a letter of 15th March, 1913, from Sir Richard McBride to D’Arcy Tate, Vice-President, 
Be Pacific Great Eastern Railway, Victoria, which will be Exhibit 185 :— 
“Dear Mr. Tare,—Some time ago I wrote you with reference to Mr. Farrell, a brother-in- 
law of Mr. George Fraser. Will you be good enough to write to your head office and see if 
something cannot be done for this young man’? He is well known to Mr. Welch, and from 
so experience with your firm of many years I think can be relied upon to carry out successfully 
=a any work given him. I believe he is anxious to secure a contract on your system.—Yours 
sincerely, RicwHArRD McBrIDE.” 
r% And then Exhibit 186, a letter dated March 17th, 19138, Prone D'Arcy Tate to Sir Richard 
McBride :— 
2 “Dear Sir RicHarp,—Your further letter with reference to Mr. Farrell received, and I have 
written Mr. Welch again, enclosing him both of your letters in case the previous one should 
_ have miscarried, as no acknowledgment was received from Mr. Welcy. Hoping to write you 
oa again about this in a few days.—Yours truly, Vice-President.” 
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Exhibit 187 is the next, from the Vice-President to P. Welch, Hallway, Contractor, Vancouver, ee. 


dated March 17th, 1913 :— 
“Dear Str,—On the 15th ultimo I enclosed you copy of letter fon Sir Richard McBride | 


with reference to our giving employment to one John Farrell, and am to-day in receipt of further 
letter from the Premier on the subject. Both of these letters I now enclose in case the previous 
letter miscarried, as I received no acknowledgment thereto. Kindly return enclosures.— Yours ; 
truly, Vice-President.” : : 
The next one is dated March 18th, 1913; and it will be wl 188." It is from P. Weleh; 
per EK. White, to Mr. D’Arcy Tate, Vice-President, Victoria :— ‘ 
“Dear Srr——We have your letter of the 17th instant with attached Communications from 
Sir Richard McBride, dated February 15th and March 15th, all with reference to favouring one 
J. F. Farrell with a sub-contract on-the P.G.E. Railway. 
“Your first communication (February 15th) was opened by Mr. Welch during ihe writer’s — 
absence, and retained by him for reference. He is now in the East, and we do not anticipate 
his return for several weeks, at which time we shall place the matter before him for his — . 
attention Very truly yours, P. WELCH, per F. WHITE. 
“ Nore.—We are returning herewith letters from Sir Richard McBride as above noted.” 
The next is a letter of May 5th, 1918 (Exhibit 189), fron: P. Welch, per White, to Mr. 
D’Arcy Tate, K.C., Vice-President, Pacific Great Eastern Railway, Victoria, B.C. :— 
“Dear Srr,—Agreeable to your various requests on the subject, we have arr ranged to give 
Mr. John Farrell a one-third es in a contract recently awarded by us to Patala Bros.— : 
Yours very truly, P. WetcH, per BH. F. WHITE.” ts 
Then on May 9th—the same oaks that was already filed; I am not going to put it inciee 
is the same letter that was already filed as Exhibit 178. I will return that one to you because 
it is already in. That is the whole file of correspondence ? A.— Yes. 
Q.—Do you know anything more about the ee! than what is contained in that Corres 
dence, Mr. Tate? A.—No. 
Q.—And you don’t know how this young man got this interest with Patala Bros.? A.—No, ae 
I have not the slightest idea of it. = 
Q.—And you don’t know where Patala Bros. are doing the work? A.—No. : 
Q—You have never heard of them before or since? A.—No. As a matter of fact, af had Beene 
forgotten all about them them till you resurrected the letter this morning. “4 
Q.—Did you know they were working on the line, though? A.—No, I did not eyen know 
that. : 7 
Q.—You did not-even know that? A.—No. 
Q.—That is all as far as I am concerned. 
OW ere aside. ) 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Fraser is here, and I would ask to have Mr. Fraser sworn. j; 
G. A. FRASER, a witness called on behalf of the Department, being duly sworn, testified’ as. 
follows :— : 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. G. A. Fraser, isn’t it? A.—yYes. oe” 
Q—You are the gentleman referred to in the letters you have heard read here? A.—Yes. — 
Q.—Do you know Patala Bros.? A.—I don’t. I never met them. as 
; Q.—And you don’t know who they were? A.—No; except I know they were contractors on 
the road. That is all I know. = ed 
Q.—Do you know upen what terms your brother-in-law, Mr. Farrell, got that one-third r 
interest in the contract? A.—Well, simply on the same terms, I suppose, that all the sub- 
contractors got their sub-contracts. Sa sy, o 
Q.—Where was he when he got this one-third interest? A.—Oh, he was up somewhere 
working on the road. He has been with Foley, Welch & Stewart for the last ten or twelve — 
years. He started to work with them in Grand Forks on the V., V. & E., and he worked along : 
there with them; and I thought, after having worked with them for so many years, that he Hy 
was entitled to something, so I asked Sir Richard to find him-a sub-contract. ieee 
Q.—This was the season before that he had been working for them? A.—Oh, he had be n s 
working for Foley, Welch & Stewart for twelve years. 
Q.—But not as a sub-contractor? A.—No; he was paymaster and foreman and nearly 
position—he was in pretty nearly every position that there was on the road with them. 7 
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x Q.—Why was it necessary to go to Sir Richard McBride about that matter? I would think 
~ that he would have his own introduction to them, and could have gone to Mr. Welch himself? 
~ A.—Well, he came to me first, thinking that perhaps I could do something for him with Sir 
4 Richard. ‘ ; 

Q—And you got this letter from Sir Richard, to the effect that he had got a one-third 
interest? A.—yYes. As a matter of fact, Sir Richard and his father were particular friends. 
He brought him out here at one time to be the judge of horses in Westminster, at one of the 
- Dominion exhibitions; and that is how he came to take an interest in the boy. 

: Q.—Of course, that is very commendable. When was this? A —This was years ago—long 
before that, even. 

~ Q.—Had the boy any money to invest in that contract? A.—Nota dollar; not a dollar. 

Q.—Did the boy make anything out of it? A.—No, not a dollar; not a dollar. 

Q.—He was handed a lemon? A.—Yes. AS I understand, they have not even finished the 
contract, because they could not go through with it. 

Q.— What part of the contract was it that he had? A.—It was beyond Pemberton Meadows. 

Q.—That work has all been performed and the line is running? A.—Well, there was only | 

one mile and a half or two miles in the whole thing. 

_Q.—Do you know the reason why he did not make any money out of it? .A.—I could not 
- ‘tell you that. No, I don’t. I never was on the work; I never was near it; and he was only 

over here once until he went East again, and went back home. 
Q.—And who were his partners? A.—I don’t think I could tell you that. I never met them 


in my life. Bi 
: Q.—You don’t know these gentlemen at all? A.—No. ari 
Q.—You don’t know when he got his cheques? A.—No. = 


Q.—Or anything about it? A.—No. 

Q.—Except that he did not make any money? A.—No. 

Q.—And he went East? A.—Yes; he went home. 

Mr. Pooley: He told you that, did he? A—yYes; and I am positive of it. 

Mr. Taylor: He told you that himself, did he? A.-—Yes. 

Q.—If he had no money to put in that contract, and if he had no outfit, he would not be * 
out? A.—Well, these people, I understand, did have a small outfit. The people who went in j 
with him, I understand they had some outfit, but I don’t know what it amounted to at all. 

T could not tell you that. 

Q.—How was it they consented to take him into partnership with them? A.—Through Mr. 
¥ Pat Welch, I understand. I asked Sir Richard to help him out, and take him to Mr. Welch to on, 
: - get him to do it for him, and I thought, he being with them for so many years, that he could 
get a contract through his influence, but he did not get very much. 

Q.—That is not what is troubling me so much as this: How he was able to get in at all 
without any money and without any plant? A.—Well, I don’t know about that. 

Q—Just his own hands—and still he got a third interest. He was given apparently a third 
interest? A.—Well, I understand that the Jordan sub-contractors don’t get very much any time 
that they get these contracts. I have been watching these contracts right along, and they give 
the contracts, but they don’t seem to get very much money out of it. 

Q.—Of course, unless they are able to go ahead and do the work themselves, they cannot 
make much out of it. But your position is, so far as your knowledge is concerned, you don’t 
know that he ever got any money out of it? ‘A.—I don’t know. 

Q.—Or that any money was ever paid him in respect of his third interest? A.—No. All I 
know is that he didn’t go home with any money ; that is all. ; 

Q.—Was there any money paid him in any way in respect to his third interest? A.—I 


& don’t know. : 
Q.—Was there any money paid in any way in respect of his third interest? A.—Who to? 
Q—To any person. A.—Not that I know of | 

Q.—You never heard of any? A.—NOo. | 

Q—And you say the reason he did not get any money out of it was because there was no 


; 


- money made on the job? A.—That is Lite 
Q.—That is your reason? A.—Yes. 
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: Q.—That the contract failed to be finished, and was thrown® up without any Wes! pei 
tf made; is that it? A.—They did not make enough money out of it to make any profit on it. 
: Q.—That is, it failed to be finished, and they made a failure of the work? A.—Yes. “ 
Q.—That is the reason, is it? A.—Yes. 
Q.—His answer is yes. Did you attempt to get any contract for any other person, or just 
: for this young man? A.—No, never; I never asked: for one at any other time. 
3 Q.—tThat is all, thank you. : * 
The Chairman: Well, now, Mr. Fraser, what I don’t understand is this: Here was the — 
: Railway Company letting contracts to P. Welch, and P. Welch was letting out his contracts 
aa by tender to sub-contractors. Now, how did you expect that Sir Richard could give him a 
; contract? A.—Well, I figured it this way: The boy had been working for Foley, Welch Ly 
Stewart for so many years, and that he could get him a contract 
Q.—wWell, why didn’t you let him get it on his merits? Why did he have to go to the 
Premier about it? A.—Well, I don’t know. Where did he get his stand from? I want to 2a 
know why he should go to the Premier? A.—Well, why not? - ie 
Q.—What did the Premier have to do with the Pacific Great Eastern and the giving out ; 
of some of these sub-contracts? A.—Well, I don’t know, really. ae 
Q.—Well, I want to know what your idea was about it? A.—Well, I don’t know what my 
idea is, because I don’t know what you are referring to. Es 
Q.—I want to know what Sir Richard McBride, the Premier of this Province, had to do 
with P. Welch, the contractor, who was getting his money from the Railway Company, and . 
giving out his sub-contracts to friends of his? A.—I don’t know. I don’t know what you ne 
You are driving at something far beyond what I can see. 
Mr. Taylor: It must be perfectly clear, Mr. Fraser, if he Government of this Province ? 
made a contract with the Pacific Great Eastern to build this railroad and the Pacific Great 
Eastern in turn gave a contract to Mr. P. Welch to do certain work, that the Premier of the im 4 
Province would be the last man to go to get a job for this friend of yours on that railroad- i 
construction. What is the connection? A—There is no connection that I know of at all. — 
Just friendship: between he and myself; that is all I know. Sir Richard McBride, as long as oA 
I have known him, and as much as I have done for him in politics, I don’t remember ever ee 
asking anything from him but what was fair. : s : tg a 
Q.—I am not suggesting that? A—Well, you are trying to make that out of it. “ 
Q.—No; you are trying to jump at that? A.—Well, I have been up here three times now 
before these people, and that is what it looks like. ae 
@.—You have never been up. before me before. It is a great pleasure to have you here. 
There is nothing for you to get excited about at all, Mr. Fraser. We just simply want t : 
know what has been done, and what you went to Sir Richard McBride about Pat Welch’ 
contract-work for? A.—Well, haven’t I a right to ask the gentleman to help a brother- ea ; 
of mine out if I want to? There has been nothing unfair in this matter, and I don’t want | 
you to insinuate it. ‘ \ ake 
Mr. Taylor: I am not insinuating anything. 
Mr. Pooley: Perhaps Mr. Fraser has heard the remark that you made at the end of thes 
session. - . =efF 
Mr. Taylor: I am not asking for any criticism of my remarks unless this member of the 2 
Committee holds a brief for this witness. 
Mr. Pooley: No; but he holds a brief for Sir Richard in his absence. 
Mr. Taylor: I just simply saw these letters, that were open to comment. 
Mr. Pooley: And you commented on it? 
Mr. Taylor: Just refer me to my comment, if you have anything to say about it. i 
Mr. Pooley: I think the notes will show that you commented to this effect: You asked 
. Mr. Tate if that was not one way of getting party funds out of this railway. J 
¢ Mr. Taylor: Certainly I asked Mr. Tate that question. You don’t call that an unfair 
= comment. I would be perfectly willing to ask Mr. Fraser the same question, but he has: not | 
- given any evidence to show that it was that. I asked him how he happened to go to * 
a se Premier of this Province to have him meddle with P. Welch’s contracts on this road. 
oe surely you know why you went to the Premier of the Province. Why did you go “0 head 
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I told you two or three times I went to Sir Richard McBride—— 


“not any influence with him. 


’ eontract. 


© of 147 AI gave him enough money to go home. 


you have it over there. 


books kept. 
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Mr. Maclean: Well, he has already said why, Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Taylor: I beg your pardon? ‘ 
Mr. Maclean: He went because he thought Sir Richard McBride would interest himself 
on his behalf. 
Mr. Taylor: Don’t you think that would come a whole lot better from Mr. Fraser than 
you, Mr. Maclean? You are not representing Mr. Fraser? , 
Mr. Maclean: No; but I thought you had overlooked the fact that he had answered you. 
Mr. Taylor: Will you be kind enough to answer that question which has been asked you 
by the Chairman and by me, or do you decline? A.—I don’t. know what you want me to say. 


Q—I am not in the habit of telling a witness what to say? A. 
tell me what to say; but here is the idea. I went to him because my brother had been with 
these people for eight or ten years, and I thought he was entitled to be promoted. 

Q—wWhy didn’t you go to Pat Welch? A—Why didn’t 1? = ee 

Q.—yYes. A.—Because I didn’t know him well enough to go to him and ask him, I had 


Q—wWhy did you think Sir Richard McBride had any influence with him? That is what 
I am coming at. A.—Because he was a friend of mine. That is one reason why. : 
Q.—Had you any other reason? A.—No; just simply trying to get my brother-in-law this 


Q.—And what did you do when you found your brother-in-law didn’t make any money out 


—Q—yYou thought it was time for him to go home? <A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: With a recommendation to stay there, I suppose. 

Mr. Taylor: Do you think that he was padly treated? A.—TI do, yes. 

Q.—Did you go to Sir Richard McBride in reference to that matter? A.—No, I did not, 
because he had left here then. 

Q.—Did you go to P. Welch in regard to it? A—No. : 

Q.—But out of your own pocket you gave him enough money to go home on? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Hall: Is Mr. Farrell a partner of yours? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Was he at any time? A.—Never. 

Mr. Taylor: Where was he living just prior to his getting this interest in this contract? 
A.—I told you he had been with Foley, Welch & Stewart for eight or ten years, working on 
all parts of different roads. 

Q.—Now, how is it that Sir Richard McBride addresses you at Seattle? A.—I don’t know ; 
there is something wrong about that. He never addressed me at Seattle in his life. My place 
is here. / 

Q—The Empress Drug Store, Seattle, Washington? A.—Well, there is no Empress Drug 
Store there; it is here; it is a mistake. It might be a mistake of the stenographer. 

‘ Mr. Maclean: It is a copy. 

Mr. Taylor: That is addressed to Mr. Fraser. 

The Chairman: Do any other members of the Committee wish to ask him any questions? 
All right, Mr. Fraser, thank you. 

(Witness aside. ) 

Mr. Taylor: The only thing that is left, Mr. Chairman, unless some person wishes to give 
evidence, as you announced the other day—the only question that is left is the audit. 

Mr. Hall: Weren’t those estimates to be brought in to-night? 

Mr. Taylor: I understand that everything is filed in the shape of estimates. 

Mr. Hall: Are those from the Railway Department? 

Mr. Taylor: Those are filed too. The Equipment Company, I understand, have no books; 
is that right? Will any person answer for that? It is simply kept in P. Welch’s books, so — 


The Clerk: I handed all the Equipment Company’s documents in last week. There are no : 


Mr. Taylor: Where is this $600 or $700 shown spent for equipment? A.—There is ae, 
_* palance-sheet enclosed in that —a statement. : 3 
Mr. Tate: In P. Welch’s books. : 


I don’t want you to ~ zi r 


of the Development Company? A.—yYes, so I am informed. ° 


Mr. Taylor: And the Pacific Great Hastern Development Company? 
Mr. Tate: He has gone over that also. S 
Mr. Taylor: P. Welch has the accounts for that? : . 
Mr. Tate: Yes; it will be in Vancouver. 
Mr. Taylor: It is all in the Vancouver office? 
Mr. Tate: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: And that only leaves the matter of Berne where this audit is going to take 


Mr. Hanes: Has the Development Company kept any books of receipts and expenditures? 
Mr. Tate: I don’t know. 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Thomas is the secretary? 
Mr. Tate: Yes. ‘ = 
Mr. Hanes: Has the Development Company kept any books of receipts and expenditures? 
Mr. Thomas: Not separate books, but. they have kept records. That has been kept in 
Vancouver. : eae 
Mr. Hanes: Well, the Committee has asked for the production of the account-books of the — 
Development Company showing the receipts and expenditures. 
Mr. Thomas: Well, I have that; it was sent to me from Vancouver. ; 
The Chairman: Now, are there any witnesses who wish to give evidence? Does any 
member of the Committee know of any one who wishes to testify before this Committee, or 
are there any further witnesses that any member of the Committee wishes to recall? 
Mr. Hanes: Are we going to call Mr. Ed. White, one of the directors of the Company? 
Mr. Maclean: You will want him when you go into the audit of the Company. 
Mr. Hanes: Well, as I understand, he has been drawing pretty heavily in wages on sub- 
contracts, and I think it might be as well to see what he has to say and what evidence he | 
might give. 
The Chairman: Where is he—in Vancouver or here? 
Mr. Hanes: He would be in Vancouver. 2s : 
The Chairman: He is not here now? Is there any one else, because we don’t want to make 
too many bites at this? : 
Mr. Hanes: I would like to call Mr. Fred Wilson, if he is in the country. j 
Mr. Tate: He is down in California; his health is not very good, and he has been down — a 
there for the last few weeks. gee. 
Mr. Taylor: What is this book? 
Mr. Thomas: This is the Development Company’s book. 
Mr. Taylor: I will file the Development Company’s (ies with balance-sheet enclosed, as oon 
Exhibit 190. . 
The Chairman: Do you want to examine Mr. Thomas? 
Mr. Hanes: Yes, I want to ask him a few questions. 
Mr. R. D. THOMAS, witness, called and duly sworn, testifies as follows :— 4 
Mr. Maclean: What is that book, Mr. Thomas? A.—That is the ledger of the Pacific Great — 
Eastern Development Company’s account. > ; 
Q.—Whose ledger? A.—The Pacific Great Eastern Development Company’s. : 
Mr. Hanes: Let me see it. Does that book contain a record of the receipts and expenditures = =: 


a 


Q.—And from that book any one will be able to determine how much money the Company 3 
has invested? A.—Yes; from my examination of the book I would say so. =a 

Q.—And do you mind showing me just exactly where it would show there? Does it show 
the assets and liabilities? A.—Yes. I prepared myself the balance-sheet just the other day, to : 
February 28th. at 

Mr. Taylor: From that book? A.—yYes.. =a 

Mr. Hanes: What are the total receipts by the Company? A.—Well, I cannot tell yeu a 
from memory. 

Q.—Well, just roughly? A.—From sales of land, $3,000; wharfage dues, $56,482.07. 

Q.—Now, just a moment. Where was-that money collected from? A.—I presume, fr 
Squamish. 
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~ Q—From the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? A.—I don’t krow. I have not any knowledge 
of that. I have not the vouchers. _ I only prepared this from the accounts as shown in the book. 
Q.—What wharf is that—the one that the Railway Company operates over? A.— Yes. 
Q.—Would that be revenue coming from the Pacific Great Hastern Railway? A.—The 
accounts just show it as wharfage in the book, and that is all I can say about it. 

Mr. Shatford: You don’t know whether they are cash recéipts or not? A.——-No, I have no 

knowledge of that; I have not got the vouchers. 

Mr. Pooley: You are not the secretary of the Development Company, are you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And are you the treasurer too? A.—No; I have never handled the accounts and I have 
never seen them. 

Q.—May I see the statement? A—That is only a trial balance. 

Mr. Taylor: It is the first trial balance that has ever been taken off, I suppose? A.—WNo. 
Bes I believe the books have been balanced annually. I may say that those are not original entries: 
‘ - in that book. The book was originally kept with P. Welch’s books. 

; Q.—How late have they been put into this book? A.—Oh, just recently. 
Q.—By whom? A.—By the treasurer and myself. 
Q.—Who is the treasurer? A-—Mr. White. : 
f Q.—Whereabouts did you do that? A.—In Victoria here. 
2 Q.—How did you get P. Welch’s books in Victoria? A.—Mr. White brought them over, and 
7 he is Mr. P. Welch’s manager. That is the book there in which this account was written. 


Q.—What was that called? What was that book called? A—Well, I presume it was a 


y 

& ledger, but I did not handle it. It contained some personal accounts. 

; 5 Q.—What was the idea of putting the Development Company’s accounts in this particular 

2 book? A=—TIn order to make a book up for the Development Company. 

3 Q.—Since this investigation started? A.—Oh, yes, it was just recently. 

; Q.—What do you mean by recently? A.—Well, aS a matter cf fact, it was—— 

| “ Q.—Yesterday? A.—Oh, no. No, I balanced it yesterday. 

Q.—When was it? A.—One day last week. . 

. . Q=—What day? A.—I will give you the day in a minute. J rather think it was Thursday . 
or Friday. : 


Q.—Are you sure it was either Thursday or Friday? It might have been Saturday. 

Mr. Maclean: It was not Sunday? A.—No, no. I think I had the book in this room here 
on Saturday. 3 

“ Mr. Taylor: It is not so far back that you should forget, Mr. Thomas? A.—No, certainly nike 
not. But there is nothing important about the date, is there, Mr. Taylor? Perhaps Mr. Tate 
could assist me. Do you remember what day Mr. White was over? 

Mr..Tate: Well, it was not Saturday; I know that. I would say it was Thursday. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, what was the idea of getting all the Development Company’s books written 
up for the first time last Thursday? A.—Well, the books were called to be produced here, and 
there were no separate Development Company’s books; and Mr, White told me he kept his 
accounts in the ledger, or in this book, which I took to be a ledger, along with other private 
accounts. 

Q.—Now, are you satisfied—for the auditors are going over this matter later—that you, put é 
everything down correctly in this book, and left nothing out cf the Development Company's a 
-account? A.—Well, we checked it up. 

Q.—Just answer ny question, yes or no. Are you satisfied you put everything belonging to: 
the Development Company’s accounts in this, and you left out nothing as far as you know, and 
you put it all in this book? A.—Yes, I am satisfied of that. 

Q.—Correctly, I mean? A.—Well, I have a suspicion in my mind that there is an interest 


account there that is not right. ay as 
; Mr. Hanes: That is this interest account—of $242,000? ’ A.—No, it is the item above that. 


that I am doubtful about. z 
- ” Mr. Taylor: Is that the only thing you are doubtful of? “A.—That is the only thing that 


ig not clear to me. a 
Q.—That is the only item that you have any doubt of its being correct? ; A.—Well, that ‘is: 


not clear to me. ; : : Han je tisae meena 
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; Mr. Maclean: That might be correct, but it is not clear? A.—Yes; and the. other item | of 
eee $242,000. * . . sy 
le Mr. Hanes: What is that? A—That is interest estimated to have been earned on the» 
E% investment to date. You will understand, Foley, Welch & Stewart put up all the money in the 
He Development Company, and the Development’ Company has no receipts but those few that I 
Bs mentioned, and this amount of Interest was calculated on—well, I don’t know exactly—he told 
G me the rate of interest; but it was estimated to be the amount of interest that would have been 
pe earned on the investment up to August, 1916. : : : 
a Mr. Taylor: How much do the Development Company owe to Foley, Welch & Stewart? — 
Bi A.—$1,660,000-odd. : : 


Mr. Hanes: That they owe to Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How is it that in that statement that P. Welch has put in, that he shows he has invested 
$1,500,000 in the Development Company? A.—TI think it is $1,190,000. -I think that this state- 
ment shows more than Mr. Welch’s statement. ; 

Mr. Taylor: How do you account for that? Is it taken off by the same man? A.—Well, 
Mr. Davis explained that Mr. Welch’s statement was taken off hurriedly, and you will remember 
that he called attention to an error that had been discovered. 

Mr. Tate: There was $130,000 taken off, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor: How many shares were sold in the Development Company? I understand that 
the capital stock is fully paid up and held by Foley, Welch & Stewart? How many shares were 
subscribed and paid for in cash? A.—There were shares to the value of $800; but I ‘have for- 
gotten the amount of the subscription. : 

Q.—The amount paid in for shares was only $800? A.—Yes. _ 

Q.—And Foley, Welch & Stewart took the whole share capital, and still claim all their 

“advances against the Company? <A. —Yes. You will notice an item below that of “ Property 
ae agreement.” It is that agreement. Under the conditions of that agreement the stock was 
‘a declared fully paid up—$249,200. 
Q.—Haye you got that property agreement? That is $249,200, and plus the $800 makes the 
$250,000, and that property agreement would be turning over what the Pacific Great Hastern 
Railway Company got from the Province of British Columbia, or what they were supposed to 
get? A.—Yes, I believe I have that. 
Q.—Will you produce it? A.—Will you please get that agreement from the Development — 
Company—from Foley, Welch & Stewart—regarding paid-up stock? (Addressing clerk.) re 
Q.—Don’t you think that you ought to get that? Just let me see the agreement first before . 
I ask about that. This statement states that the Pacific Great Hastern ‘Development Company Be 
had been paid $1,681,500? A.—Well, I was under the impression it was $1,190,000. 
Mr. Tate: Mr. Davis explained that. : ; 
Mr. Taylor: Will you just tell me this: Have you got the details of Foley, Welch & Stewart’s 
advance of $1,638,000? A.—The details? : , 
@.—Yes. A.—Yes, the details are all listed in that book and give reference to each voucher. Be. 
Q.—Would you mind turning to them? A.—-Well, take the page that happens to be open. . 
Q.—Yes, I would just like to see it. A.—Take any of this account, and you will notice the aa 
voucher reference is given. . 
Q.—But where are the details? A.—What Foley, Welch & Stewart paid for each voucher? — ak 
Q.—Where are the details that go to make that $1,681,500? A.—Well, the details were not f BS: 
given separately. : 
a Q.—Where is Foley, Welch & Stewart’s personal account? A.—At page 51, and you will — 
hall notice it is only there in pencil. . ; 
Q.—It is here in pencil. Whose handwriting is that? A.—Mine. 
Q.—Now, where are the details? I see in pencil these were August 31st, 1916, $1,628, 952 
and February 28th, 1917, $1,633,886.50. Now, you did not dream that. Where did you get thai 
from? A.—The August one I balanced with the August draft that had been taken off the notes. 
Q.—The point is this?) Where are the details of that alleged advance to Foley, Welch & 
f Stewart? Surely that can be produced? A.—Yes. The details are the cheques that paid fo 
this. ae aa 
Q.—Where are they? A.—AIl in Vancouver. 
Q.—Where are they in this book? A.—Under each separate account. 


vy 
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Mr. Tate: Explain them. A.—Mr. Taylor has them in front of him. Since the Development 
~ Company had no money, every separate voucher that was paid had to be paid by Foley, Welch 
& Stewart, and instead of opening a bank account they were just credited to Foley, Welch & 
| Stewart in toto. 
: Mr. Hanes: The Company had no bank account? A.—wNo. 

Mr. Taylor: And you say that $1,600,000-odd is the sum total of all the different disburse- 
ments contained in this book? A.—Yes, less the credits. 

Q.—Now, why isn’t that all entered up in some one account, the total of such-and-such an 
‘account—paid so-and-so—so that we can find it? A.—Well, there are various accounts for it. 
They are here and the balance-sheet is here for the purpose of showing it. 

Mr. Hanes: How much interest has this Development Company received from the Railway 
Company? A.—We have paid no interest to the Development Company. 

Q.—Well, how much does the Railway Company owe the Development Company? A.—That 

~ would be shown on the statement. 

Q.—Well, would it be shown on this statement here? -A.—No; the Development Company 
has not taken this into account. 

Q.—Why not? A.—I don’t know why not. I am not the accountant of this Company. 

Q.—Well, if it is owing, isn’t it a matter of 2 000 a year? A.—Yes; it would amount to 
that, I suppose. 

Q.—Well, shouldn’t that be shown on this balance-sheet? ‘ A.—Well, I would show it if I 
- were getting it out. I would show it in my railway statement. 

Mr. Taylor: But you don’t pretend to say that the details of this $1,653,000 are shown on 
the balance-sheet? <A. 
- _Q.—Whereabouts are the ‘details shown? A.—Oh, not the details. 

Q.—Well, the lump-sum details are not shown there? A.—AI] the debits are. 

-Q.—Making up what? A.—Making up a total of $2,211,981.85. 

Q.—Yes; and all the credits? A.—The separate credits make up another item, and the 
balance is what Foley, Welch & Stewart must have paid. 

Q.—That is exactly what I was trying to get at; these alleged debits that you have here, 
and these alleged credits, you subtract one from the other, and you call the rest Foley, Welch & 
Stewarts’ advances? A.—Yes, because I was assured all these accounts had been paid by Foley, 
Welch & Stewart. 5 

‘Q.—Well, don’t you think that if I paid out to you one day $10, and another day $15, I 
would have an account of it, and the total would be the total advance I made to you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Why don’t they keep their books in the same way? A.—Well, that is a matter that you 
will have to ask them about. 

Q.—Take this Foley, Welch & Stewart account—it is a deduction from a certain addition 
which, taken together with certain subtractions, makes. that amount. Well, now, to get at that 

- would mean going into these alleged amounts here, and finding out just exactly whether they are 
the actual amounts? A.—That would be the only way of checking them up. 
Q'—One of the alleged amounts that constitutes the debit side that Foley, Welch & Stewart 
4 must have advanced is this $250,000, which is property turned over to the Company and which 
a you know that they did not advance a cent on? A.—You will also see the corresponding credits 
in the liability column of $280—and $240,000—that will show you how it is made up, so there 
could not be any possibility of an error there. 
Q.—Yes, that balances it? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Hanes: Well, as treasurer of the Railway Company, could you tell us how much money 
a the Railway Company has paid the Development Company for freight rates and wharfage 
charges? A.—I did not understand that. 

Q—I say, as treasurer of the Railway Company, can you tell us how much money the 
Railway Company ‘has paid the Development Company for freight rates and wharfage charges? 
A.—No, I cannot. 

~Q.—Well, have you got your book herea A.—My .book would not show that. 

Mr. Taylor: Just a moment. You have charged in this statement that was filed as Hxhibit 
E... 64 the other day, or which Mr. Davis filed, there is shown there disbursements of $1,681,000 for 
the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company, and you halve shown no credit opposite that. 
Now that is what I am getting at. You have shown that in Pat Welch’s account, and what is 
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the reason Pat Welch does not credit it—or that they don’t credit the 250,000 shares 1 
represent the whole investment of $1,681,000 and more? Now, they bought an Indian ese: 
for instance, which they say is worth so many millions of dollars. Mr. Tate has given it v: 
large figures. That is their property represented by their shares. Now, why. would Mr. Pat — a. 
Welch claim that he is out $1,681,000 when he has all those properties, represented by those a 
shares, in the Pacific Great Eastern? Why should be charge up that $1, 681,000 to another Aa 
person? A.—Well, I think that is a thing that my opinion is no better on than the Committee’ Sa 
Q.—No better than the Committee’s? A.—No. Z 
Q.—You see, there is the fallacy of the whole situation. They turn in Exhibit 64, and they ae 
say that shows we have lost money, and that Exhibit 64 contains $1,681,000 in one place for the 
Pacific EKastern Development Company, and they hold the actual property representetd by the | 
shares. : 
Mr. Tate: But they are willing to turn it over? 
Mr. Taylor: Yes; but, of course, there are a lot of people now ready to turn over their real. } 
estate, It shows that the $1,681,000 has no business in that statement at all. It has absolutely 
no business in that statement any more than my private account has. - 
Mr. Tate: The equipment account is in there in the same way. sk 
Mr. Hanes: You mention an item here of $45,000, I think, for free rates or wharfage? | oa 
A—JI think that is in the account—but I mention that amount. a 
Q.—Well, now, what portion of the tracks of the Development Contain does that cover? 
A.—I have no details of that charge or credit. 
Q.—Isn’t it a fact that it has been shown in evidence here that (ae Railway Company 
built and paid for most of the railway-tracks that are on the Development Company’s property? = 
A.—Well, that was not brought out py any evidence when I was in the room, and I would not sh a 
say that is a fact. e 
Q.—Well, as treasurer of the eine: do you know that the Railway Company paid for i 
the yards at Squamish and roundhouses, and the extra piece of railway that was built out to ‘ 
there? A.—You are speaking of the lands? aa 
Q.—No; I am speaking of the railway itself? 
Do you know as treasurer if the Railway Company paid for the yards at SqUR ISAT A. 
mean by He yards, the tracks and appurtenances? - oe 
Q. A.—Yes, the Railway Company must have naid for those. 
Q.—And that was on property owned by the Development Company, 
but under agreement of sale to the Railway Company. ~ 
Q mer a per inin gure? A ee as set out by als agreement. 


Wouldn’t the Railway Company pay for that? 


fey i 


wasn't it? A—Yes, — 


in the Development Gee A. —Yes, that is a fact. 5 7 
Q.—And unless the Railway Coy can. find $850,000 from the Provincial Goverminenty ‘ 
which since 1915 is bearing interest at 7 per cent., which is something like $60,000 a year, — 
the Railway Company are not able to a possession of those lands, are they, according to the — 
agreement? A.—I don’t know whether that is the only source open to the Railway Company. . 
If that is the only source of revenue you mention, I must say I don’t know. “A 
Q.—Well, the Railway Company would lave to ney that $156,000 to get possession? A. _The 
railway. has possession. ee 

Q.—Well, to get a final deed? A.—Yes. 

The Chairman: To get title? : 

Mr. Hanes: Yes, to get title? A.—And interest under the agreement. 

Q.—Which is about $60,000 a year? A—yYes. 

Q.— At the rate of 7 per cent. interest? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And failing the Railway Company’s paying this amount of $850,000, then the railway 
Company are out all the money, that they paid on the Development Company’s property. — They | 
would lose that, wouldn’t they? A.—Well, I don’t know what the result in law woul be. 
That is really a question in law, I take it. : : 

Q.—Well, I was asking Mr. Thomas that question. He is the treasurer ‘of this Comp, n 
A.—Yes, of the Railway besorgen . 
Q.—And the secretaty and treasurer’ rs A.—¥es. 
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Q.—Now, don’t you think, as treasurer, it would be better to have an outside auditor to 
audit the books—that is, just the same as a inunicipality? A.—Well, an outside auditor might 
pe called in. 

Q.—Well, it is customary for a corporation to have a treasurer and an auditor separately, 
isn’t it? A.—No; only in large corporations; it is quite common then. 

Q.—It is quite common, isn’t it, to have an auditor who is a separate person from the 
treasurer? A.—It is common to have one—if this is what you mean—to have an auditor come 
in occasionally to audit the accounts. 

Q.—Well, take a Corporation such as a municipality; isn’t it a fact that an auditor is a 
-person separate from the treasurer? A.—I am not familiar with that. 

Q.—Well, take an ordinary liability company; isn’t it a fact that an auditor has to be a 
separate person from the treasurer? A.—Well, that would be an auditor who would audit 
the accounts periodically. 

- Q.—Every year? A.—Yes, or in periods; it might be oftener than once a year. Usually, 
when the by-laws require a balance-sheet to be presented to the shareholders, an audit is made. 

Q.—Well, according to that statement, if the Company were going to file a balance-sheet 


for the year, it would have the signature of an outside, independent auditor ordinarily? A.—- 


Yes; but that would depend entirely upon the regulations. The Company might or might not 
do those things. I know of no law that requires that. . ; 

Q.—Isn’t it a fact that limited liability companies in Vancouver have to have an independent 
auditor, who shall not be an officer of the company? A.—wWell, if it is a fact, I do not know 
of it at present; I may have forgotten it. 

Q.—Well, this railway is an exceptional case? A.—This railway is not a limited liability 
company. It is incorporated under the “ Railway Act.” 

Q.—This is an exceptional case. Now, as treasurer of the Company, I will ask you about 
this charge which the Development Company has made to the Railway Company for wharfage 


and freight. Could you give us any idea of how this is made up or for what; or if there is 


an agreement between the two companies respecting these freight rates? A.—Well, you are 
rather mixing up your question there; but answering the last part first, there is an agreement. 

Q.—Well, has that been produced here yet? A.—It has not been produced by me. 

Q.—Well, if you have an agreement between the Development Company and the Railway 
Company respecting the charges, I would Ikie to have you produce it? A.—As to an agreement, 
however, while the Railway Company is being operated by P. Welch, the agreement provides 
that P. Welch shall assume towards the Development Company the position that the Railway 
Company shall ultimately assume when it takes over the right-of-way. 

Q.—Well, that will give the rates that the Development Company are charging the Railway 
Company? “A.—Yes. As a matter of fact, you have the words inverted—that the Development 
Company is charging for the wharfage. 

Q.—Well, as I understand it, the Development Company owns five or six miles of railway 
as well? A.—I don’t understand that. 

i The Chairman: Well, this statement of yours shows the assets and liabilities of the Coim- 
. pany? A.—Yes, in the form of a trial balance. 

Q.—Yes; but does that show it so that an ordinary man who does not know anything 

about books can see the assets and liabilities from that? A.—Yes. 


Mr. Taylor: It does not show the $850,000. 
~ Witness: The accounts are carefully explained under their headings. Each account shows 


what it represents. 
oe Mr. Taylor: Well, I have not seen them yet. 
_- Mr. Hanes: Well, does that show the $850,000 liability? A.—I beg your pardon? 
’ Q.—Does this balance-sheet show that the Railway Company owes the Development Com- 


pany $856,000 for land? A.—No. 
\ - Q.— Well, how can that show it? It is incomplete, then. 

Mr. Taylor: It is worse than that. The Railway Company has not got an account in 
he book at all, has it? A.—No. 
 Q.—If this Development Company sold $856,000 worth of land to the Railway Company, 
surely they ought to have it in this book. It is not paid yet, but surely it ought to be here 
ledger account. There is no P.G.E. Railway account except the operating account. 
27 
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Mr. Tate: We have it in our pbbke: IT know. ‘ ‘ ; SD a 
Q.—Well, that would not be COmpiets as it is there? A.—No,; I would not. ‘consider that’ 
complete. ; % 
1Q.—Well, you told me before, when I was asking you.the question, that you pomeideren it : 
an absolute correct statement of the accounts of ‘the pe aes as taken from these. other — 
pooks, ‘and you took them off correctly? A:—Yes. > ° ti 
Q.—And you believed it to be correct except for one item of interest? A. Yes, <3) aa 
Q.—Now, there is an $856,000 item—a transaction for land—a little transaction like that — 
that is not in the book at all? A.—Well, it was not. in the other book either. 
Q.—Well, I don’t see why it was not—if they get an. $800,000 sale, there is an cuéstandlaem ee 
promissory note? A.—There is no record of that note. ‘ ; 
Q.—There is no record of the note and no record of the sale. But if the Province took = 
over that railway to-day, the Railway Company would have an account, and this account - 
might crop up, you know, in some book or other, and they would claim that the Development — an ¥ 
Company should get $850,000 for the land that was bought-—134 acres—and they Douett 1,250 y 
acres of the Same land for $200,000. » 
Mr. Tate: The $2,000,000 is to be spent on reclamation. 
Mr. Taylor: There is a whole lot of mene yy I have got to spend yet, but the question is fe 
what I have spent. f ae 
Mr. Thomas: Well, you will find, as to the Railway Company’s accounts, if the road is 
taken over by the Government, the railway account will show what it owes, and what is 
owing to it. ; a 
Mr. Taylor: Why doesn’t this book show it; if it is a bona-jide transaction, why isn’t it ings 
the Railway Company’s books? A—Well, I-am not in a position to answer it; I am not the “ A 


ay a 


accountant. ° a 
Mr. Hanes: Well, could an auditor go and make an independent audit from that book? a j 
A. t think so. , " ty y 


Q.—What is the reason Mr. White is not here to answer these questions instead of ge 
A.—I don’t know why I am being examined on this at all. : 
Q.—Because you made out the statement and wrote up the book. A.—But just merely at 
dictation, and I made up the statement, and I would not care to put anything in that might 
not ke intelligible. ; ' ; 
Mr. Hanes: Why was it left you to make up that statement? 
Mr. Pooley: He said he-made it up with. Mr. White? A.—I made up the book with Mr 
White, and I drafted off the statement afterward. : ; 
Mr. Taylor: Now, have you found that agreement yet? A.—Well, they were not able to. 
find it, but I think I can find it. : te. 
Q.—Would you mind going out and bringing it in? Now, that just leaves a matter of the y 
audit, Mr.-Chairman, to be disposed of. I might say the auditors have already taken off the 
audit from the papers here, and they are not going to experience the difficulty that they first 
expected. But it is absolutely necessary for them to go over the books. “i 
Mr. Wall: Mr. Chairman, since the session of this morning I have had a talk with Mr. 
Howatson and Mr. Anderson, two of the witnesses who were called; and on previous and other — 
occasions IT have had some talk with Mr. Townsend, the auditor. I understand from them, and — 
especially from Mr. Anderson and Mr. Howatson, that it will be of considerable advantage and — 
conyenience in the first instance to have an audit made of the books in Vancouver first. I pro } 
to move that such accounts and other books as are necessary, and which are here, be sen 
Vancouver on the understanding that they are returned; and that the auditors, whom I thin 
should have the assistance of Anderson and Howatson, should proceed at once to Vancouver a 
make that audit. I understand from Mr. Tate that the entire books will be turned over aaa 
Mr. Tate: Absolutely. : <e 
Mr. Leh yHeos ae understand that, and that Mr. White and every other official of the: Comp: 
<a will give all the information which is required by the auditors. I make this motion in this 1 
iy chiefly asa matter of expedition. Not only ourselves but the Companies’ representatives under: 
rik stand that we want this youu oie Statement at the earliest possible date. | sh will. be unde 
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a ane and every book and voucher, if needed. I think ae motion can be See ic anied aigented 
P from my remarks. 

Mr. ‘Taylor: The audit will consist in the preparation of the tabulated Reena 

Mr. Hall: Yes. And also such other information as'they may think it advisable to bring to 
the attention of the Committee after the inspection of ‘the books. 

-. Mr. Taylor: It does not mean a full and regular audit in the ordinary sense? ‘ 

‘ Mr. Hall: No. I understand as well from the Company that if any member of this Com-- 
mittee desires to look at any of these books, the position is to be the same as if they were 
produced here, except that they are over in Vancouver. : 

'Mr. Tate: Quite so, absolutely. 

Mr. Taylor: And if found necessary afterwards, and the anes aeae desired, they will be 
brought here? : ; 
Poes vt Mr, Tate: Yes, of course. 

‘Mr. Taylor: All exhibits will be returned in any Gia, to Victoria immediately the ope 
are through with them. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Hall, if this auditor had been sent over to audit this book here (referring 
to book which had been produced immediately before), how would this Committee know what . 
: was in it, and what kind of audit would be made if we accepted the statements contained in a 
book like that? 
| Mr. Hall: I am going to leave that matter up to the auditors. 

; Mr. Pooley (referring to same book): This is just a trial balance. 

‘ Mr. Taylor: You are referring now to Exhibit 190. ; 

The Chairman: You have heard the motion; is there any discussion ? 

= Mr. Taylor: Would it not be as well to rescind the other one first? 

‘ - The Secretary: That was not passed; you let that stand. 

; - (Pages 820 to 822 of record referred to.) 
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Mr. Hanes: I thought we instructed them to pring their books here, and they should have 
been down here two or three days ago. It would have to be rescinded then. 
The Chairman: No, I am not in favour of rescinding that motion at all. (For the production * 

‘of books at Victoria.) The motion is that we make another attempt to get this tabulated state- 
ag ment made by the auditors. As far as waiving production of books, I am not prepared to rescind 

any motion in respect of it. 

Mr. Hanes: What does the resolution call for which was passed on the very first day’s 
 gession? The Company have received notice to produce their books, and why have they not 
done so according to the request of the Committee? 

Mr. Maclean: To start with, I think you are wrong. That motion has not been made. 
The Chairman: As I understand the situation, the auditor and Mr. Howatson and Mr. 

_ Anderson have stated that this statement is wanted in a hurry, and it ean be done quicker in 
% Vancouver than here; what I suggest is that after we get that statement we can get everything 
- that the, Committee require, and can be put on the table. I am not in favour of rescinding any 
‘2 “resolution for the production of these books in any circumstances. Personally, I have been trying 
: to get that statement the last week, and do not,seem to be any nearer now than then. 

2. Mr. Taylor: I understand from the Hon. John Oliver that it is absolutely necessary to get 
: ¥ that statement, and clear this matter up within a few days, if it is to be any good to him. 
The Chairman: Any further discussion? 
- Motion put to the meeting. 
_* Mr. Hanes: I am ‘against that motion. 
. The Chairman: The motion is carried. 
- Mr. Taylor: The auditor states that a statement such as you are asking for can be 4 


; “this time to-morrow. 
Deb He Poe ans As soon as the auditor informs me that the audit is completed, we will eal 
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TWENTIETH SESSION. — ; : 


WEDNESDAY, April 4th, 1917. 


Meeting called to order at 1. 10 a.m. 
D. BE. Townsenp (of the'firm of Price, Waterhouse & Co.) produced a financial statement. 
The Chairman: I find here a letter from the auditor; it is addressed to me as Chairman of 
the Committee :— ; 
“8rd April, 1917. J. W. de B. Farris, Esq., Chairman, Select Committee, Investigating 
P.G.E.R. Co. 
“ DEAR Sirn,—We understand that pursuant to. a resolution passed by the above Committee 
which is embodied in an Order in Council dated April 2nd, 1917, we have been appointed to make 
an audit of the books of Mr. Patrick Welch, railway contractor. We presume that the main 
object of the audit in question is to ascertain the profits made by Mr. Patrick Welch on his con- A 
struction contract dated September 23rd, 1912, with the P.G.E.R. Co., together with an investiga- 
tion into such matter as we may deem necessary during the process of the atidit. Weunderstand 
it is desired that we commence this audit as soon as possible, and in this connection we suggest 
that possibly it would be more satisfactory if the itemized statement of profits (in somewhat the 
same form as the statement enclosed herewith, but showing actual instead of approximate 
figures, and any other items of expense or profit not shown thereon) was in the first instanee 
furnished by Mr. Patrick Welch and ‘put in by him as evidence. 
“Tt appears to us that if this procedure is followed it possibly may not be necessary for us 
to prepare a statement. : : 
“The procedure we suggest is not without precedent in the East, and would in all probability — 
result in a substantial saving of expense to the Government. a 
“We trust it is understood that we cannot undertake to do this audit within any specified 
time. We can only give you our assurance that it will be accomplished in the quickest time 
possible-—Yours very truly.” 
The Chairman: Mr. Townsend, what is this statement you have here? 
Mr. Townsend: It is a summary of a statement showing the approximate total difference 
between the amounts earned by P. Welch as shown by Engineers’ estimates to November 30th, — 
1915, under his construction contract, dated September 23rd, 1912, with the Pacific Great Eastern 4 
Railway, and the estimated average amounts earned by stationmen on engineers’ estimates to oe 
November 30th, 1915, plus the amounts paid to sub-contractors, according to information ascer- — 
tained by and furnished to us up to April 18th, 1917. In other words, it is a statement of the 
profits as far as we have been able to ascertain from information that has. been given to us. 
Mr. Pooley: Given to you by whom? 
Mr. Townsend: These two gentlemen here. 
Mr. Pooley: Messrs. Anderson (witness in inquiry) and Howatson. 
Mr. Townsend: Yes. i 
Mr. Hanes: In addition to that, the statements which have been filed here as to what the 
sub-contractors received for their work and the stationmen received for their work? 
Mr. Townsend: Yes; and according to the information furnished to us and ascertained by us. = 
(Attention was called to the fact that Mr. Townsend had not been sworn.) * 
D: E. TOWNSEND, duly sworn, testifted as follows :— 
The Chairman: Mr. Townsend, now that you have been sworn, you reiterate the statements — 


oF 


you have already made before you were sworn? A.—Yes. ‘ E 


Mr. Pooley: As I understand, the information that you have received for the purposes of a 
this statement was received from Mr. Anderson (who was one of the witnesses in this matter; 
not Mr: Anderson, the Secretary) and Mr. Howatson, and from the books of the Company; is 
that so? A.—No. From the various documents that are here now, filed by the Company; the 
engineers’ estimates and other things. a 

Q.—But not from an actual inspection of the Company’s books? A.—No. " 

Mr. Hanes: It has been compiled from your inspection of the documents that have been _ 
produced? A.—Yes. “i 

Q.—The original documents, showing the contracts and settlements? A.—Yes. diy Bi. 

Q.—With the stationmen and sub-contractors? A.—That is the idea, yes. ‘sd 
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Q—You have to get information in regard to day labour? A.—yYes. At present it is 
assumed that the work done by day-labour cost at least the average amount paid to the station- 
men for the various parts of the work. ? 

Q.—That is shown on the settlements? A.—It is shown on the statement, and was obtained 
from the settlement sheets and information furnished to us. 

Q.—And instead of working all these details out, you take out all the figures as shown on 
this statement from the settlement sheets yourself? 

Mr. Pooley: He takes it from this statement. 

The Chairman: With the assistance of these men. A.—That is the idea; that is it 
absolutely. 

The Chairman: We will have them testify as to whether it was taken off accurately or 
otherwise, as the case may be. 

Witness: Now, this statement shows a total approximate net difference of $7,681,097.90. 
I advisedly did not state that this is profit; you can realize why that was done; you can 
appreciate why I did not state that it was profit. The net difference is $7,651,097.90. 

The Chairman: Let us understand, what is that difference? A.—It represents the difference 
between the amount received by P. Welch, or the amount shown to be received—or, rather, the 
amount as shown to be earned by him on these estimates furnished to that date, November 30th, 
1915, and the total of the average amounts earned by stationmen for the same work, plus amounts 
shown to have been paid to sub-contractors. 

Mr. Pooley: The stationmen and the sub-contractors? A.—The stationmen and the sub- 
contractors. . 

The Chairman: And the day-labour as well? A.—Yes; but in the preparation of this state- 
ment we have had to assume certain things as being correct, and that is why we qualified the 
statement here. : 

Mr. Shatford: Does that include all amounts in connection with the construction of the 
road? A.—Well, that is just what I am coming to; this was necessarily qualified in that we 
didn’t get these figures from his books. In the approximate statement it will be observed that 
we have taken the engineers’ estimates of work done to November 30th, 1915, as that was the 
date of the last estimate furnished up to the time when the proceeds of the guaranteed securities 


“were exhausted. We only went up to the time when the proceeds of those securities were 


exhausted. 
Mr. Ross: What is the date you have there? A.—The date of the estimate is November 


30th, 1915. We have assumed that the value of the work performed by P. Welch cost at least 
the estimated average amounts earned by stationmen. That is, in order to ascertain what 
P. Welch actually paid, and what it cost him to do the work that he has performed, we thought 
it was proper to assume at this stage that it cost him at least what it cost the stationmen ; 


probably cost him less. ; 
The Chairman: That is in cases where the work was done by day-labour? A.—That is 


the idea: 

Q.—Instead of working that out in detail, you treated it in that way? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Ross: Do you know what proportion of it was represented by day-labour done by 
P. Welch and the sub-contractors? A.—wNo, I could not tell you that. 

“The Chairman: Can the Committee arrive at it approximately in the statement? A.—No. 
The procedure followed in getting out this statement was—for instance, take the item of clear- 
ing; we know what P. Welch got per acre for clearing, say $150; and we know what the station- 
men got per acre on a computed average basis for clearing; and this proportion of the total of 
what P. Welch got represents what it approximately cost to do that work. 

Mr. Pooley: In the clearing, how do you arrive at those figures ; have you taken the whole 
acreage of the right-of-way? A.—We have it in Sections. 

Mr. Hanes: Just on the acreage that he was paid for? A.—yYes. 

Q.—That amounts to more than the total acreage in the estimates? A.—Now you are 
getting into something that these gentlemen over here (Messrs. Anderson and Howatson) can 
probably explain better than I can. 

Mr. Pooley: Do you mean to say there is no data there showing the actual number’ of acres 
that P. Welch was paid for? A.—Oh, yes; we have the amount that he received from the 
P.G.E.R.; that includes the amount that he actually did himself by day-labour. 
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The Chairman: This statement does not tell us how much was done by day-labour ; but you te 
have taken the cost for the stationmen, and then figured it out on the day-labour basis, that. it | 


did not cost any more than for the stationmen? A.—I think that is a reasonable supposition. . . 
Q.—If there was any difference, it would be less, and not more; if it were less, the dis- a 
crepancy would be greater still? A.—This is a preliminary statement and probably gives 


P. Welch every leeway. We are giving him the benefit of certain items; for example, there is no 
profit here for commissary, or anything of that sort. It is just to indicate to the Committee that a 
there may be need for further investigation when it is shown that there is a profit or, as it is , 
put, a net difference of $7,500,000. ‘There is another point; we have assumed that the payments 
made to the sub-contractors as per the settlement sheets furnished to us represent all the profits 
earned by them. But there seemed to be very few of those settlement sheets given to us; the — 
amount paid to the sub-contractors as shown on the settlement sheets amounts to about $598,000. — 
Whether that represents all the payments made to sub-contractors or not we cannot tell at this” 
stage. The only items of cost included is the estimated average amount earned by the station- — 
men, plus the amount paid to sub-contractors. 
Mr. Shatford: Did Mr. Thomas assist you in this work at all? A.—No. af 
Q.—That statement might be entirely misleading, then? A.—I don’t think so. We cover — 
ourselves in the statement; it must be understood that this by no means represents. anythea 
more than an approximate statement. y 
Mr. Pooley: As I understand, that statement does not include anything outside of the general y 
contract? A.—No. 4 
Q.—Neither does it include any profits that P. Welch made, say, out of the commissary and | Be 
supplies, and so on? A.—This statement as furnished now was on the advice of counsel for the | 
Committee. It just gives an idea, and was intended to show, or to indicate rather, that there — 
was considerably more profit, according to the difference that is shown here, and giving every 
leeway, and excluding items of profits which do exist, but which at this stage we cannot. tral 
ascertain. ap 
The Chairman: There is a suggestion that the overhead expenses would Be at least offset b 
the profits from the store account, and for the purposes of your statement they have been 
eliminated? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Pooley: You have nothing to go on to show what was the overhead expense in any | 
way? A.—No. 3 
_ The Chairman: It is pretty safe to assume that they were at least offset by the store 
accounts. ra 
Witness: There is also another statement which Tas been prepared from the settlon a ; 
sheets, the sub-contractors’ settlement sheets, which have been furnished to us; and these settle- 
ment sheets I understand have been put in as evidence, and sworn to. We are pretty safe ona 
them : ae ¥ 
The Chairman: What does this statement show, Mr. Townsend? A.—I thought the Com-- 
mittee would be interested to see these percentages of profits that were earned by these various 
sub-contractors. For instance, it ranges from 6 per cent. up to 32 per cent.; the one of 32 per 
cent. profit is McPhee and Welch (I don’t know whether that is significant or not); the nex 
highest one is Nicholson & Company, who got 24 per cent.; as it comes down the scale it is 1 
per cent., Byrnes, Jordan & Welch. These facts may convey more to the Committee than they 
do tome. I don’t know Nicholson & Company or who the members of that firm are. ey 
I Mr. Ross: I do not think you have any right to make any suggestion that this statement 
means one thing or another. oan 
Mr. Hanes: Take Byrnes, Jordan & Welch; it states on the sheets that $36,000 was divided _ 
between six of them. a 
Witness: I am just going on the facts which have been ascertained from these docu nee # 
Mr. Ross: Your first remark about some name being significant, that was entirely gratuitous” 
in my opinion. is 
Witness: I said it may be significant to the Committee. I don’t know anything about it. 
The Chairman: Which Welch is that, does anybody know? ts 
(Some one stated, “That is Edward Welch.”) 
Mr. Hall: He draws it to our attention, as it may be significant; that is all. 
witness’s reference. ) 
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Witness: I do not want it to be construed that I am either working for P. Welch or the 


Committee; as far as I am concerned, it is simply a statement of fact. 


The Chairman: We had better mark these documents that are produced. 

Witness: These are submitted tentatively on condition that you will let us have them back; 
and we will have them typed, and furnish you with a proper typewritten copy; that-is the only 
statement we have. 

The Chairiman: We had better mark this one, and then allow it to be taken for the purpose 


- of putting in a new one. 


Witness: This was made for the convenience of the Committee. 
The Chairman: Mark it for what it is worth, more to identify it than anything, and on the 


a understanding that the Secretary will allow the auditor to take it out. 


‘Mr. Pooley: What is that statement? 
The Chairman: This is a statement, a tabulated statement of the sub-contractors’ profits 


“as appears from the percentages given. This will be Exhibit 192. We had better consider this 


letter next: Have all the members of this Committee heard this letter read? 


(It was understood that Mr. Maclean had not read the letter, and it was handed to him for 
that purpose.) 

Mr. Hanes: Is that letter now open for discussion? 

The Chairman: I suppose that is why we are here. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, what I think about it is this: that the books of P. Welch and 
the vouchers should be brought over here; they should be clearly under the direct supervision of 
the Committee. We were appointed as a Committee to take this evidence, and to have the pro- 
duction of all documents, vouchers, and books, in order to make a searching inquiry. If this 
material is in Vancouver, it is outside the jurisdiction of the Committee, and in any case it is 
beyond the reach of the members of the Committee. The Committee have been appointed by the 


, Legislature for the purpose of the most thor ough inquiry, and we should have the books pr oduced 


here. I would ask for them to be here in order that this audit may be made, and so that the 
Committee may be informed from time to time as to the progress and outcome of the audit. I 
would like to move that these books be brought over, that the Committee ask for the production 
of them here in Victoria. ‘ 

Mr. Maclean: I have just read the ter Mr. Chairman, and utitough I do not act for 
Mr. Welch at this inquiry, yet I think I may go so far as to Say that Mr. Welch will be very 
pleased to comply with the request contained in that letter. He is only too anxious to facilitate 
the work of this Committee in every way. 

The Chairman: The question we are discussing now is whether it is a matter of expedition 
to follow the suggestion of the auditor in having Mr. P. Welch prepare a statement showing the 
approximate difference between the amount he earned and what the sub-contractors and station- 
men earned, being the amount of profit shown in his own books; and then it can be seen what 
further investigation of the books is necessary to check his statement. 

Mr. Hanes: I am opposed to that suggestion, and I wish my statement to be on the record. 
I understand from the auditor that it may take him several days; no specified time is given. 
Now, here is a Committee who want to make a report to the Legislature at an early date, and 
they cannot do so vnless those books are brought over here, so the Committee may become 
familiar with them from time to time, and understand the accounts which are being prepared. 

The Chairman: Mr. Thomas, how long would it take you to submit to the Committee a 
correct statement along the lines of that report put in by Mr. Townsend this morning? 

Mr. Thomas: Mine has already been submitted. 

The Chairman: You would not speak for Mr. 12s A a 

-Mr. Thomas: No. : 

Mr. Pooley: Then, do is understand that what Mr. branes is suggesting is for the members 
of the Cominittee, who are not auditors, to extract this informatioin from the books? I take it 
that they could not do it quicker and more expeditiously than the auditors; if that is Mr. Hanes’s 
‘suggestion, I differ from him, and, personally, I am not an auditor and I do not propose to assume 


the. auditor’ s duties. 


Mr. Hanes: No, I did not say that; I did not state that at all; you are absolutely wrong. 
I wish it to be on the notes that I did not state that at all. 


pete 


The Chairman: Mr. Howatson, you were in the office there, weren’t you, P. Welch & Com- 
pany? A.—The Company’s office. 

Q.—What Company? A.—The Railway Company. ; 

Q.—What would you say as to P. Welch’s office producing that statement which the auditor 
asked for? A.—I should think that Mr. White has got things in such a shape in Vancouver—he 
always had them in good shape—that he would be able to produce that statement in three or 
four days, I should think. 

Mr. Pooley: What is to prevent the auditor from taking a trip to Vancouver, as the Gone 5 
mittee will be shortly adjourning for the Haster vacation, and he can then have a look at that 
statement, and see whether it is what he wants; I understand it is not prepared yet. 

The Chairman: Mr. Williams, if we adjourn to-day, and Mr. White is instructed, do you 
think he could have the statement prepared and have the books checked up with it by 
Wednesday? 

Mr. Williams: I would not like to promise anything like that, but I would say it would be 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Hanes: There is an Order in Council with reference to the appointment of the auditors. 
That will show that the books were to be produced here. That is already in the record. 

The Chairman (to Mr. Townsend): Was this letter which was written by you discussed 
with Mr. Oliver? 

Mr. Townsend: Yes; and I understood that he rather favoured the suggestion contained 
therein. I did not submit it to him, but he just happened to be in the lobby as I was going to 
get it from the typist. I thought he would be interested to see it then. 

The Secretary: Mr. Thomas produces Exhibit 193, Pacifie Great Hastern Development 
Company minute-book. 

The Chairman (to Mr. Williams): Did you suggest that the statement was prepared now? 

Mr. Williams: Mr. White told me they were working on it and that it was practically 
finished. 

The Chairman: The thing is as simple as A-B-C; as soon as the statement is finished, let 
them produce it here, and let us have the books and documents here to check it up. 

Mr. Maclean: Does that Exhibit 191 show approximately the difference between Welch's 
receipt and disbursements; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Townsend: Yes. If you will just take: the ruling on the top of the schedule there, you 
will be able to tell exactly what it is. 

Mr. Maclean: Mr. P. Welch must have had very extensive disbursements, outside of what 
he paid the sub-contractors. A.—I was aware of that fact; and that is why that reference is 
put in the bottom of the statement here: 

Mr. ‘Maclean: He did some work, I understand, directly? 

Mr. Townsend: That is all in there. But we assumed that it would cost him at least 
what he paid the stationmen. 

The Chairman: Mr. Hanes has a motion; let us settle this question. 

Mr. Hanes: I move that this statement of Mr. P. Welch’s be prepared, and that the Com- 
mittee request that the statement of P. Welch be produced for Wednesday morning. and also 
his books and vouchers, before the Committee. 

Mr. Hall: On Wednesday of next week? 

Mr. Hanes: Yes. ' 

Mr. Hall: I will second that motion, and I will do it for this reason: It strikes me that 
P. Welch will be anxious to have the statement put in by the auditors here, either confirmed, | 
or approved, or disapproved at an early date. In view of what Mr. Williams has said, it seems 
to me that it will be an easy matter to get it in shape for Wednesday next. 

The Chairman: Any discussion? 

Motion put to the meeting. Carried. 

The Chairman: I will suggest, unoflicially perhaps, that in the meantime the auditor, in 
conference with Mr. Oliver, might consider the question of the auditor being over there, and — 
seeing that the statement is being prepared, and will be here on Wednesday morning. We have — 
asked for the production of all the books and vouchers of P. Welch, together with such at 
statement as they are preparing. 
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Mr. Maclean: As far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to carry out as 
far as possible the wishes of this Committee, but I hope you will allow-me to say that I am 
sure the Committee does not wish to occasion people any greater inconvenience than is neces- 
‘sary. Now, you have your skilled auditors here, and I suppose the Government and the Com- 
mittee have full confidence in them. I do not see why they could not do a lot of that pre- 
liminary work, and avoid dragging over here a lot of books and matter, which will have no 
effect except to inconvenience the office in Vancouver. 

The Chairman: The question has been put and carried; I don’t know that we can do any 
more. 

Adjourned to 10 a.m. of the following Wednesday, April 11th, 1917. 


TWENTY-FIRST SHSSION. 
Wenpnespay, April 11th, 1917. 


The Committee of Inquiry herein met pursuant to adjournment at 10 a.m. 

Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. 
Hall, L. W. Shatford, H. S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, W. R. Ross, and R. H. Pooley; 8. S. Taylor, 
Esq., K.C., appearing as counsel for the Minister of Railways; H. A. Maclean, Hsq., K.C., 
appearing as counsel for the Pacific Great Eastern Railway; Messrs. H. P. Davis, K.C., and 
J. N. Ellis, appearing as counsel for Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read by the Secretary and approved. 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, would it be possible to have an order made that there be no 
smoking in the room where these vouchers and papers of P. Welch & Company are? The man 
who has charge of them tells me he is a little afraid of a fire, for there are so many papers 
laying around, and a fire might be started and those papers are very important. 

The Chairman: Well, I don’t Know what jurisdiction I have to make that order. 

Mr. Davis: I think, if you are satisfied the order should be made, it would be carried out. 
It is only a question of the auditors. Of course they will not smoke. Our people will not 
smoke there. 

The Secretary: That can be arranged with the Sergeant-at-Arms, 

The Chairman: We will certainly make the order for you. 

Mr. Maclean: It was something like that that caused that big fire at Ottawa. 

Mr. Hall: I believe there is an express order that smoking should not be allowed. 

The Chairman: We were to have a statement. Is that statement ready, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis: No, but it will be ready some time this afternoon. I may say a force of men 
to the extent of fourteen in number have been working day and night since it was requested— 
Sundays and holidays and everything else—and it will be ready some time this afternoon ; 
and we are quite willing the minute it is ready to have a copy given to the auditors so that 
they can look over it, and you can be that much ahead as far as that is concerned. We are 
hurrying it along as much as we Can. 

Mr. Hall: Here or in Vancouver. 

Mr. Davis: Oh, here. The stuff is all here—the books and all that, box after box of 
them. 

Mr. Taylor: I would like to have a copy given to me this afternoon. 

Mr. Davis: Yes, I will have a copy to Mr. Taylor this afternoon. 

Mr. Taylor: Just as soon as it is ready. 

Mr. Davis: Yes, just as soon as it is ready. 

The Chairman: Do you want to examine Mr. White now? 

Mr. Taylor: I would like to call Mr. Gamble first, if you have no objection. 

Mr. Bullock: He is out of town. He won't be back until Friday. 

Mr. Davis: By the way, can we get a copy of Mr. Townsend’s report? Unless we have a 
copy of that, we have no way in the world of showing whether there are any inaccuracies 
Binet: 
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The Chairman: Yes, you are entitled to it. 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Townsend’s report? 
Mr. Davis: Yes. 3 gs 
Mr. Hanes: That statement was just filed roughly, and the bind ersnnetes is, when Mr. 
Welch presents his statement, that the auditors will check it over ‘and see how it compares. - 
Mr. Maclean: Well, Mr. Chairman, we put in a statement; it was put in and very roughly 
made—but still it went in and the Committee wanted it. - 
The Chairman: I think we are entitled to see it. : 
Mr. Taylor: This statement is being checked over and will be ready in a = minutes, and 
then we will supply a copy to my friend. I have it here, but the one I have here is not checked. 
up yet. 
it Mr. Davis: There is no hurry about it, so long as we get it some time this afternoon. 
Mr. Taylor: It is understood it is only a statement which shows on its face that it is made 
up of material on hand in Victoria, and the auditors had not the possession of the books, and 
some of these items had to be estimated with the assistance of Mr. Howatson and Mr. Ander- 
son. ‘ 


Mr. Davis: We understand it may not be accurate. All we want is for you to give us 
what you have, and it w ill be an opportunity to assist the auditor. 
Mr. Taylor: It is only fair to say the auditors think the total difference will be greater on™ 
a thorough check than what they have shown on theirs. That is, it will be more than $7,680,000, 
because they have not taken into consideration the profit on the commissary and several otheus 
things. : ane 
The Chairman: Where is Mr. Gamble? : 
Mr. Bullock: He is away on a tour. ; 
Mr. Taylor: As to Mr. Gamble, Mr. Chairman, J may say we have here some very important 
estimates which he has now sent to the Secretary of this Inquiry Committee, and it is very 
necessary for us to have Mr. Gamble here to find out how he made up these estimates of costs — 
for the final construction of this road, ales where he got his data prom, and Just how depend-. | 
able this actually is. i 
The Chairman: I think you had better wire Mr. Gamble to come back. 
Mr. Maclean: Is that an estimate of the cost of completion? ere | 
Mr. Taylor: Yes. I will file those so that you will have the benefit of them. Mr. Gamble _ 
writes a letter on the 4th April, 1917, to Mr. Anderson, the esi eeo tence this Committee, read- 
ing as follows :-— 
“T enclose herewith, in response to your request, estimates of the cost of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway—first made in 1918, and the second in 1917. ‘In view of the fact that the _ 
price of material is rising and labour is very scarce, it is quite possible that the latter estimate 
may be exceeded—locomotives and other rolling stock have doubled in price. It is probable — Bi 
that the steel for the high trestles ere: be obtained within a couple of years.—Yours faith- 
fully, F. C. GAMBLE.” ni 
That is addressed to F. W. Anderson, M.P.P., Legisintive Assembly. Now, the first onte ps 
mate you have already had filed in the other exhibits, showing the estimated cost between 
Second Narrows, Burrard Inlet, and Fort George to be $27,811,927.40. The items of which are is , 
given here. “ Average cost per mile, $58,014.03.” The second estimate made in 1917 reads as “Ss 


follows: 
“Total value of work performed as per Estimate No. 41............ $18,000,000 
HsEMated i total-cost. to“ completers. Sah. eee eee eee 10,779,203 


TOUR g Bye hie io (1iGiia. ates iateriah eS ght lc tere Ais te ea Re ean oe $28,779,208 ” 

This estimate includes rolling-stock and equipment. See details attached. 

“The distance between the Second Narrows, Vancouver, and Fort George is, according ee 

the last estimate, 476.1 miles; this divided into the above total gives an average cost De nue oh 

of $60,448.” ae 

pian Sit Now, this second sheet, there are important details there, and it is very meena be te to find 
out where Mr. Gamble got his estimates from. 
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mY i _ * Approximate estimate of cost of completing the Pacific Great Eastern Railway from 
: Second Narrows, Burrard Inlet, to Fort George:— oO : 
*s TENTS GCC ELT Qe a ile sone ay SRSA Be kan ia eens Aye UALIION alas vee iat ol Ararat sha §- 126,814 
4 Station-grounds and right-of-way...........--..+. rah eee reaiia ~ 700,000 ” vo 
¥ You can readily see why that should be checked up. 4 va 
i “Grading, 51 miles, namely :— | Adan ers Bini Sy 
From Second Narrows to Lonsdale Avenue......... 3 miles 
i 7 From White Cliff to Squamish....... PRUNE es eH es aN me oh Os tae repel 
Bp aaa lars, SWINE: PHA orte Bidet a ioc Srl NRE tag Mecktrepeiehe ake > Pail th erie vie ae 
: ; | Brat 2,589,728 ie 
‘ Yet to be graded. Pa 
F Bridges and culverts, including steel bridges. ; x 
; PEATE TOMI CC OTL CUR RP eRct ns Te aia UR Hien Nahata ihre wee ile) Stes shelel Ye, 4! 2) site teat = 2207 TCG as Rs 
} Track in main line, including ballasting and all material, 254 Ar. 
4 miles— : : naa 
204 miles at $9,245 per mile..........-. ++ Ibi $1,885,980 wi 
80 miles (without rails) at $8,800 per mile........ 304,000 s 
——_—— § 2,189,980 
4 Sidings and yards, 12 miles @ $9,245 per TAWA CEES wae hte ee eT BeAr Per S 110,940 
: : Brome vanc Vowitches tatu lcs eco eee fbus ce hed slere ele acolanle otal 17,400° 1) i 
: Pe PIC rossi es MANO SIoNS os hc hoa ty cee ee ne o's soo viel eg eatmgayelels Seagal ninleln> 8,000 A 
Filling in and making good at end of bridges..... HOSS ca est ajene aes 80,000 ” 
1 Now, there is an estimate here for which estimates in detail should — a 
; be produced. i | it 
“ Roundhouses and ShopS.......-+- sce ee cerns cee c cree eee nsec eens 200,000 ‘i 
DWater Mand efuielh SEAtIONS. foi idles a oss cole oo 06 beayans eimiene eile lesa alle 100,000 ” aN. :, 
All those are in round figures and are for large almounts. ; rf 
WEE SISTENT tne ee NE Da aac ac Ri anc Rao) YOR SU 122,000 M6 
FC TIE MINS RIN ote etn a, iss ap staa ce els (oles gvey a) st ole lnLele yan isan “i glee ates Ria eta ame 151,000 
Interlocking plant ..........- Sele NT Ate a i ees Be ald Gin Rina cS 2 Bi 6,000 
To complete ballasting of 180 miles north from Squamish........ : 306,000 iy 
Rolling-stock and: equipment. 00... ee ee eee ee gases 2,332,929 
R pe em ? 
PNAC Ie A etree OR SAT Oy. oR Aero ® 11,538,567 : ae 
Less amount paid out of amount provided by thes (Wop BAcrett iin. 759,364 bs ‘ 
Proportional AMOUNE . 4.5 +e eqs eee ste ot + ele atereinainee atte « $10,779,203 ” i 
I will file this as Exhibit 194.. Is there a member of the Forestry Branch here? He is not fe 
? heré. I will file now a letter received from Mr. D'Arcy Tate on April 83rd, 1917, directed to : 


myself, reading as follows :— a. 
“Dar Srr,—l find on referring to my personal diary of 1914 that I was able to be out a eS 


little after my return from Sol Duc in August-—using my car. I was not able to move around 

a freely until the spring of 1915, which gave me the impression yesterday that I had been less _ 

i in the office in the latter part of 1914 than I find to have been the case. In fact, I may say 

that I attended the office in the forenoons during the latter part of 1914 fairly regularly. - i 

was at the Buildings attending a meeting of the Executive, August 25th. I trust you will NY 
accept my regrets for yourself and for the Committee that my erroneous recollection in giving ° 
evidence should have occasioned any confusion. At the same time, it is certain that the inter- Ry 
views I referred to in the Premier’s office when Bowser and Gamble were present could not. as 
have taken place in the spring of 1914, as from March 1st, when I arrived from London, until. 
July 7th, when I left for Sol Duc, I was confined entirely to my rooms in the Empress Hotel 
through rheumatism, for which I had been under treatment in London, and for which Dr, © 
Jones was then attending me here. It is just possible there may have been two interviews 
- with the Premier at which Mr. Bowser was present, although I have only a recollection of one— 
Gace ke ‘of which Mr. Gamble spoke yesterday; but I have an equally distinct recollection of a ve 
; conversation in the Premier’s oflice about the bread-line, about which I remember Mr. Bowser . a 
Ba dae 
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was chiefly concerned. It may be that, owing to my illness, my placing the events in 1914 is © 
a bit out of perspective. I am having a further examination of our office files made with 
the idea of discovering some correspondence on the subject that might help to correct my 
memory.—Yours truly, D’Arcy TATE.” 
Exhibit 195. 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Sperry is here, and I think it would be well to call him and get his evi- 
dence over this morning. 
Se A. H. SperRRy, a witness called on behalf of the Department of Railways, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows :— 
Mr. Taylor: Your full name, Mr. Sperry? A.—Albert H. Sperry. 
Q.—What is your position in the Railway Company? A.—General manager of the con- 
struction department. 
Q.—Construction? A.—yYes. 
Q.—Under Mr. Welch, then? A.—yYes. 
Q.—I beg your pardon? A.—Yes, sir. 
@.—Do you get any salary from the Railway Company? A.—No, sir, 
Q.—Have you ever received any salary from the Railway Company? A.—No, sir. 
Q.—How long have you been general manager of the construction department? A.—Since 
November, 1912. 
Q.—Have you anything to do with Mr. White? A.—yYes, sir. ; 
Q.—In what way? A.—Well, in relation to my duties as operating officer of the railway- 
construction departinent, which I might explain—my duties are connected with the train ser- 
vice and traffic. 
Q.—What else? A.—The trafic. 
: Q.—That is not construction. I say that is not the construction department? A.—No,. but 
the—— 
Q.—You said you were general manager of the construction department, and that is the 
operating department? A.—Well, the operating department is carried on by the contractor. 
Q.—We all know about that. You are a general manager or the construction department, 
you say. Now, I say, are you under Mr. White, or is Mr. White under you? A.—Well—— 
Q.—What have you to do with it—anything? A.—Well, nothing as to authority. I am in 
charge of the train service under Mr. Welch. 
; Q.—Under Mr. Welch? A.—Yes. 
So ~ Q.—You are under Mr. Welch. What have you to do with the construction, then? A.— 
. Well, I have had charge of the train service and track-laying, and have had charge of the crew ‘ 
engaged in the track-laying, and of the station agents. 
Q.—Yes; what else had you to do with it? A.—Well, I made—I had charge of the tariffs 
that were issued. E 
1 Q.—The tariffs? A.—Yes. 
ae Q.—That is the operating part? A.—I have had nothing to do with the construction other 
than in connection with the train crews, and the operating of the track after it was laid. 
we Q.—Your proper department is that you are in charge of the operating of the railway? 
“A—Yes, é 
Q.—Operating during construction and since construction? A.—Yes. 
. Q.—Do you know how much your operating department has cost? A.—Yes, sir. 
Q.—Above receipts? A.—Yes, sir. 
Q.—How much? What are you looking at now, Mr. Sperry? A.—TI am looking at a 
statement made up on November 30th. 
Q.—Who made that statement up? A.—I beg your pardon? 
Q.—Who made it up? A.—The auditor of my department. 
Q.—What is his name? A.—Mr. Wiseman. 
Q.—Is he here to-day? A.—He is; yes, sir. : 
Q.—Did you check that statement over? A—Not personally, no. ; 
Q.—Well, you are giving evidence from something then that he has prepared for you. 
What do you want to say about it? A.—AIl I can say is I beiieve it is correct. 


Q.—All right. Give me the items, please? A.—The loss from the ek his a $78, 111.92, 
This is up to November 30th, 1916. 
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Q.—Have you anything since that time? A.—Well, the statements were not completed. 
Q.—Would it be greater since that time? A.—I estimate the loss from operatioin as perhaps 
_ $4,000 a month for December, January, February, and March. 

Q.—That is the net loss? A.—The net loss. That, however, is only an estimate. 

Q.—That is the loss incurred in operating that railway during the whole time it has been 
operated by Mr. Welch, $78,411.82, plus this additional $4,000 a month for December, January, 
February, and now March. Is that the only loss that that department suffered? A.—No; there 
has been a loss for depreciation of the equipment. ; 

Q.—Has that been fixed by your stock-taking? A.—That does not enter into these figures. 

Q.—Has that been fixed by your stock-taking? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—That is a loss, then, that has never been fixed. How much has been invested in the 
operating department? A.—Well, that would be—— 

Q.—Over and above the revenues, I mean—after crediting all the revenues, how much has 
been invested up to date in the operating department? A.—That would be—I don’t quite know 
how to answer that question. The investment is by the Railway Company, and I have not those 
figures. 

Q.—You have not got those figures? A.—This statement which I might file would show the 
receipts. 

Q.—Yes. Would you mind letting me see that copy, or have you more than one copy? 
Thank you. 

Mr. Davis: By the “Company” you mean the Equipment Company? A.—Yes. 

. Q.—And not the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company? <A.—No. 

Mr. Taylor: Do you know how this statement is made up? Have you a duplicate there 
before you? A.—§Yes. : 

Q.—Do you know how this statement is made up? A.—Well, it is made up of the revenue 
accounts and operating expenses. . 

Q.—Yes; we can see that on the face of it. What I am getting at—and perhaps I was not 
explicit enough—was this: For instance, you see “ general expenses ” under ‘“ operating expenses.” 
Do you know what is included in the general expenses of $51,113.88? A—In a general way I do. 

Q.—What is included in that? A.—The superintendent, and station agent, office clerks, and 
stationery, insurance on the bridges, I believe. If we had our ledgers here we can show them. 

Q.—And what else? Try and exhaust this, when I ask you the question, please. What 
else? Don’t let us be finding out things after, through our auditors, that you should have told. 
Now, if you can recollect, just tell us? A.— Well, it is all the general expense of the operating 
department—the salaries, for instance. 

Q.—Strictly confined to operating? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And nothing else? A.—Nothing else. 

Q.—Now, that is what I am getting at. What is the meaning of “ Transportation expenses, 
$260,232.61"? A.—That is the train service—train crew, oil-waste, coal, and station agent’s 
expenses, and the employees of the station agents, and the general expense of conducting the 


service. 
Q.—It is strictly confined to operation? A.—Yes, strictly confined to operation. 


Q.—But take “ maintenance and equipment ”. that is simply the rolling-stock, etc.? A.—Yes, 
that is the rolling-stock—the engines and cars. 

Q.— Maintenance of way and structures, $131,192.73’? A—That is the sectionmen. 

Q.—Was there any of that turned into the Government as construction charges? A.—No, 


sir; not of this amount. 

Q.—Not of that $131,192.73? A.—NoO, sir. 

Q.—None of that was turned into the Government? A.—wNo, sir. 

Q.—What makes you say that? How do you know that to be absolutely true? Have you 
followed it up to see? A.—yYes, I have followed it up. I might explain that there has been 


turned in: 
Q.—Yes, we have that evidence in. There has been maintenance of way turned in. A.—Yes; 


put I want to explain it, if you will let me. 
Q.— Yes, go ahead? A.—There has been turned in a certain amount of sectionmen’s accounts 


for labour performed in removing rock-slides. That has been turned in, but none of the men’s 


sub-contracts has been 
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Q.—Just:a moment; don’t you eall “ rock-slides ” maintenance? A.—No, sin» 
Q.—Isn’t that called “ maintenance” on the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Northern, and — 
on all the operating roads? A.—wNo. I’ Maser rut that all the roads gage: the permanent: — 
improvements of their ways.’ 4 Ee 

Q.—As Capital Account? eter es | or a Bente a ropontied of AG: 

Q.—But where a rock-slide came down on the- C.P.R.,, or where a bridge was taken ant by. 
flood, you would not call that “ Capital Account’? A.—Well, if a bridge was taken out, it’ 


Ly might not be, but a rock-slide or a widening embankment 

The Chairman: Well, a widening embankment does: not include Se rock off your track? es 
A.—No. ’ : . Pe 

Mr. Taylor: Rock brought down by water, or ay me elements, or sbenagellt or snow-slides. — Fy: 

Take snow-slides, for instance. What do you call that? A.—Well, I understand it is a proper: "y 
charge for “improvement to a track.” At least, we handled it that way. Be 

Q.—Have you any idea how much you have ees in to the Government by way of charges’ if 
. of this kind? A.—No. i tm a 
Q.—Approximately? A.—No; but we Rela have a statement prepared. ee, 


Q.—That is a long way off now. Can’t you give us a short-cut answer, apie mately 
A.—I could not say approximately. ‘ 
Q.—No idea within $20,000? A.—I don’t think it is that much. ae 
Q.—Oh, you don’t think it amounts to $20,000? A.—No; but, as I say, I don’t know. | a 

Q.—Very well. You say you don’t think it amounts to $20,000 in the revenue accounts which ae 
you have shown here. a7 

Mr. Hall: Just before we pass on; do I understand “maintenance of equipment” means 
keeping up the equipment, or does it include the replacing of different cars? A.—That includes 
the repairs to locomotives and cars. \ ae 

Q.—But not replacing them? A.—No. : Mae 

“Mr. Hanes: What proportion of the maintenance is that, Mr. _ Sperry? All of it—all of the an 
repairs to equipment on the line? 'A.—Yes; that is what I understand it to be—all the eee ; 

Q.—To all the equipment? A.—Yes. . 

Q.— Well, what portion of this equipment should the ROR ted keep for himself to build 
the line? A.—I don’t understand you. : uh a 

Q.—What portion of this equipment would the contractor need to build the line? ~ Ba 

_ Mr. Taylor: What portion of that equipment would be needed in construction and was used _ 
for construction? A.—Well, that is a pretty hard matter to say. f diy 

Q—There was a certain portion of that eanipEncyt needed in construction and used in | By 
construction, wasn’t there? A.—yYes. : j 

Q.—That is-what Mr. Hanes is getting at? A.—yYes.. Tha 

-Q.—Why do you charge $138,570.55 for operating expenses, for maintenance of equipment, __ 
when it should be charged (I am asserting this, and I don’t know whether it is true or not— a 
you can say whether it is right or not)—when it should be charged to Capital Account and ay 
construction? A.—The maintenance of equipment is not charged to Capital Account. ag 

Q.—It is not here; but if it were connected with construction it would be? A.—No, no. 

Q.—AS an expense connected with construction? A.—No, not at all. 

Q.—Then, we will not discuss that. You may think you are right, and I may think I een) a 
right; but is there any of this $138,570 which is charged here to “ mainitenance of spesiepteges a 
that was used in the construction? A.—TI believe that some portion of it was. % . 

Q.—Then, why do you charge it up to the operating expense of the road when it was used fh, 


\ 


in the equipment? A.—Well, because the freight revenue represents the freight revenue pit) 
Pa was charged to P. Welch in construction. 
is Q.—What is that again? A.—The freight revenue item represents eae charges for + roteht ¥ 
v which were charged to P. Welch. ee ie: 
a Q.—In what way? You mean by the operating deparcneuet A.—The operating department. 
oe It is just an interdepartment charge. a 
% -. Q—And that. $356,196.59 item of freight revenue, you say a oe of that is made up by a a 
‘charge to P. Welch for hauling his materials? A—Yes. i 


Q.—In the construction department? A.—yYes. ’ is ce H/ a e ot : 
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| Q.—And that charge which you make to P. Welch for hauling his materials in the: construc- 


tion department would be turned into the Government and would be paid Ph ‘the’ Oa ‘to 
P. Welch, wouldn’t it? A—I think not. é 
«| Q~—Why not? P. Welch would not lose it, surely? You would make the nares to-P. Welch 


in connection with the operating end of this road, and he would charge it against himself—to 
-P. Welch as the construction end of this road; and whatever charge would be made against him, 


from the construction end of it, it would necessarily go in to the Government and would be paid 


‘ for in that estimate? A—Well, my information is that they have not been turned in. 


Q.—You are speaking now from something that some one has told you. Who told you that? 


: I might tell you that freight is charged—the freight-haulage is charged up on this railroad, and 


we have already had*it discussed in this inquiry—quite a large amount of it. Speaking now 
from memory, it is Something like $40,000 for one item—for hauling rails?» A—Well, I cannot 
tell you about that; but there is a great deal of this charge which has not been paid, because 
if you will look down below on this statement you will find an item for ‘‘train service” in the 
construction which shows an item of $233,679.03. 

Q.—I will come to that after a while. Just let us deal with one thing at a time. “ Freight 
revenue, $356,196.59 ”; that includes charges which your operating department made against your 
construction department? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, do you know how much of that $356,196.59 was chargeable to the construction 
department? A.—No, sir. 

‘Q.—Could you say what proportion would be? A.—No, not at present. 

Q.—Have you any data on hand which would show that? A.—I think the auditors can work 
it out. They haven’t it prepared. 

Q.—Have you an extra copy of this sheet which you could let me have? A.—No, I have 
only got the two. 

Q.—I will get that one from you after I file this. 

Mr. Maclean: Are you putting that in? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes; this will be Exhibit 196. 

. Mr. Hanes: Does that item of freight revenue include a charge for any materials hauled to 
the sub-contractors—that item of $356,196 that we are now discussing? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes; what do you say about that? A.—I cannot tell you. 

Q—What is your belief? You are the general manager of the operating department? A.— 
I believe it did. 

Q.—You believe it did? Well, that is a good answer. Do you know, roughly speaking, 
about what amount would be charged to the sub-contractors? A.—No. 

Q.—Then, of course, whatever was charged to the sub-contractor by your freights depart- 
ment would be charged by P. Welch to that sub-contractor, and would come under the expenses 
chargeable in the construction of the road, and he would recover it from the sub-contractor? 
A,—I presume so. ' 


Q.—And he also having paid it to the sub-contractor in that way, he would also charge it to 


the Government and get it out of the Government. This little circle always winds around the 
Government. That is true, isn’t it? A.—I don’t think I followed that, Mr. Taylor. 

Q. —You didn’t follow me? Well, I will put it to you again. There is a sub-contractor doing 
work for P. Welch on that road, and he is charged up with the haulage of the stuff on P. Welch’s 
railroad, and the total of that haulage plus the balance of cash paid the sub- tg TG would be 
the amount of that sub- eontractor’s cost of construction? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And that sub-contractor’s cost of construction would go into P. Welch’s cost? A.—Yes. 


Q.—And his construction cost would be turned in to the Government? A.—I presume so;- 


but that is out of my department. 
Q.— Another item of profit. A.—Well, don’t misunderstand me. 
' Mr. Davis: Just explain that. A.—There is no item of profit here. 


Mr. Taylor: I know the: way it figures out, but we will take up one thing at a time. We 
will check that up; this particular bunch of figures does not show a profit, but we will take 


each itém by itself and work that out afterwards. Now I will just follow on with this statement. 
“Passenger revenue, $110,564.07.” Do you include there the haulage of the sub-contractors’ 
men—the Suter the stationmen or their men; or ag sub- contractors themselves, and the 


there taken from the passengers. 
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stationmen themselves? A.—No; there may be some—no doubt there are some fares included rk 


Q.—No; passengers’ revenue? A.—That is all the passenger revenue. 
Q.—Yes, exactly. That would be the hauling of the stationmen and the hauling of the 
workmen for the sub-contractors } it would be included in that revenue, wouldn’t it? A.—Most 
of the labour hauled was hauled free. 
Q.~—I say, would there be any of it included there in that item of passenger revenue? A.—— 
There might be some; I would not be prepared to say that there were no fares collected; but 
the labourers going to work on the road were usually passed. That revenue -is principally — 
derived from the North Shore—from North Vancouver. 
Q.—That is North Vancouver. By the way, you are épeniting in your department how much 
yoad?. A—Twelve and seven-tetiths miles at North Vancouver, and 167 miles from Squamish 
north. 
Q.—167 from Squamish north. And is that fully ballasted? A.—No, sir. 
Q—You have got a permit from the Government to operate a road not fully ballasted? 
AiYes, Sirs ; : 
Q.—You have a permit to carry passengers and freight. At what speed? Boab A an ie of 
the line at eighteen miles an hour, and part of the line at ten miles an hour. 
Q.—How much of the line is at the rate of ten miles an hour? A.—T'welve miles, I believe. 
Q.—And the balance eighteen miles an hour? A.—Yes, eighteen. 
Q—And how much of that road between Squamish—and what place did you say? A.— 
Clinton. 
Q.—Clinton is not fully ballasted? A.—Well, the engineers would have to answer that; I 
could not. 
Q.—In your estimation how much would you say? A.—I would say there was perhaps. 
50 per cent. . 
Q.—Not fully ballasted? A.—But I could not say definitely. 
Q.—I see—not fully ballasted. What pound rails are you running over between Clinton— 
petween Squamish and Clinton? A.—60 and 70 Ib. . 
Q.—Those are the light rails—they are the lightest rails used in railway operation in Canada, 
aren’t they? A.—I could not say. 
Q.—Do you know of any lighter? A.—I don’t know. 
Q.—In passenger and freight operation? A.—I don’t know. 
Q.—You don’t know of any lighter? A.—I don’t know that I do. 
Q.—The standard on the C.P.R. now, is how much? On the main line fhvoughowe British 
Columbia, what is the weight they are using? A.—I understand they are using 65 and 80. 
Q.—On the C.P.R.? A.—Yes. ; 
Q.—65 and 80. Do you say they are using 65 on their main line? A.—I believe that they 
are using 65; I cannot speak positively if it is on some of their main line or not. I cannot say 
positively. 
Q.—You mean to say that on the main line of the C.P.R. there is any 65-lb. rail used except 
in the yards? A.—wWell, I cannot say. 
Q.—Surely you know differently from that. 
Mr. Maclean: You had better get that from some man who knows something about it. 
Mr. Taylor: This is the general manager of the operating department of this railway. 
Mr. Pooley: But he is not the maintenance-man, I take it. 
Mr. Taylor: That is not maintenance. That is a matter of operation. A man ought to 
know the weight of the rails he is travelling his train over. 
Mr. Dayis: But there is no reason w vhy he should know anything about the C.P.R. ‘Tails. 
He might never have been over it. 
Mr. Taylor: He says he doesn’t, and that ends it. Now, the next on this sheet is “ oeterat 
balance-sheet assets.” These assets are owned, I suppose, by the Equipment Company, are they? 
A.—Those shown here are not. 
Q.—Have you rolling-stock that is not shown on this sheet owned by the Equipment Wecie a 
pany? A.—yYes, sir. None of the Equipment Company’s effects are shown here. .. . 
Q.—lI see. Then you haven’t got the rolling-stock from along the North Shore ong North 
Vaneouver? A.—None of the rolling-stock is shown here. 
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Q.—But you have taken in all the revenue; that is in this sheet. You have shown all the 
revenue that has been earned by that rolling-stock of the Equipment Company, hayen’t you? 
A—Yes, I have; and we show it in the liabilities due the Equipment Company. 

Q.—That is the way you show it. We will come to that afterwards. Now, then, I see in 
the assets you have here “tools *—first, “sundry expenditures for machinery,’ an item of 
$20,109.89. And then “tools and miscellaneous equipment ’—that comes in under that item, I 
see, of $20,109.89? A.—Yes. 

~ Q—wWhat is the meaning of that, if the Equipment Company own the Equipment Company’s 
plant? A.—The Squamish Company and at North Vancouver there is the equipment such as 
jacks and hand-cars, and such equipment as that which they own. 

Q.—What arrangement have you with the Equipment Company? You have to maintain 
their equipment and take it into the shops and repair it, and you have a large charge for main- 
tenance, some $138,570; that would include their equipment, wouldn’t it? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—That is what you charge up for the maintenance of their equipment? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What arrangement have you with this Equipment Company? A.—We have none so far. 

Q.—You have no arrangement with them. You know what the cost of their equipment 
amounts to? A.—In a general way I do, but I could not give you the exact figure. 

Q.— About how much? A.—Something over $600,000. ; 

Q.—$622,542.45 is set up on Exhibit 64. How do you pay theni for the use of that equip- 
ment? A.—We have not paid them yet. 

Q.—What length of time is covered by this expenditure of $138,000 on their $622,000 of 
equipment? It is a pretty healthy sum? A.—It has been ever since we have had it. 

Q.—How long is that? A.—Well, it ranges from February, 1913. 

Q.—From February, 1918, you have had the B.C. equipment there—or, rather, the P.G.E. 
Equipment Company’s stock there since 1913? 

Mr.. Davis: Not the P.G.E.—the Equipment Company. 

Mr. Taylor: I am talking about the Equipment Company. A.—I beg your pardon? 

Q.—You told me that the $622,000 is the value of their stock. How long have you had their 
stuff in use? A.—I cannot tell you. I don’t recollect when the transfer was made. But this 
charge, if I may explain, is the charge made on maintenance of equipment since we commenced 
operations in February, 1913. j 

Mr. Pooley: What charge do you refer to, Mr. Sperry? A.—The charge for maintenance of 
equipment. 

Mr. Taylor: It is the $138,570 item shown on Exhibit 196. 

Mr. Hanes: But the Equipment Company was organized in 1915, was it not? A.—Yes; but 
we have continued this charge in our operating books, showing it as the amount of our cost of 
operating. 

Mr. Taylor: And you have not distributed a certain amount to the Equipment Company 
and a certain amount to the Railway Company, or to P. Welch? A.—No, that has not been done. 

Q.—It is all mixed up together? A—It is all mixed up together. ; 

Q.—And you could not to-day go ahead there now and segregate it and show what should be 
charged to P. Welch and what should be charged to the Equipment Company? A.—Yes, I 
think so. 

Q.—You think you ean? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—And that is shown in what books that you have in mind? A.—Well, it is not shown 
in our ledger, but it is shown in our shop-charge tickets, which puts all charges shown for 
Jabour. 

Q.—That is what we are coming to. We have to go back—and I am not saying it offen- 
sively—to these dirty shop-charge tickets, which lay around machine-shops and are kept on 
the files and are handled by the men, that is right, isn’t it? A—No; you would have to go 
to the office vouchers. ; 

Q.—You are referring to the office vouchers and not to what the foreman writes out in 
the shop? A.—No; I am not referring to what the foreman writes out. 

Q.—Have you those on file? A.—It is in the superintendent’s office. 

Q.—And -they have never been written up in any book, dividing them’? A.—yYes, the 
superintendent has made up statements showing the cost of all repairs. 
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Q.—Exactly ; but I am talking about the distribution between the Equipment Compan 
P. Welch? A.—No, that distribution has not been made-up. irs. 
@. —aA large amount of this expense for equipment was due to equipment that was acer 0. 
the Grand Trunk Pacific construction and for’ the construction-work of Foley, Welch & Stewart 
for old equipment? A. —There might be some of it for that. ae ae 
Q.—Now, don’t put it that way. Just put it not what it “may be,” but just what it is, ze 4 
_If you can give your answer more definitely, do it. I put it to you as a proposition, is it or is it 
not true that a large part of this item of $138,570 is for repairs to what would be called second- — 
hand, used equipment which was brought by Foley, Welch & Stewart to these works from other a 
construction-works of theirs? A.—No, there is a very small proportion of it for that. eas 
Q.—A very small proportion? A.—Yes. 
Q.—lave you not in fairness some of these repair charges euaroat up to Foley, Welch Sa 
Stewart on other construction-work? As a matter of fact, why should second-hand stuff be = 
brought down here and be repaired here at the cost of this particular railway? Why shouldn’t 7 _ 
that be charged up to the railway for which the work was done, and waere the renewals 7 
should have been made? A.—I don’t know of any case where that was done. £ 
Q.—Can you say it is net a fact that that is usually what is done? A.—To my knowledge “Ss 
it is not. ; : - 
Q.—To your knowledge it is not. Why do you say “to your knowledge”; don’t you Knowes a 
Mr. Pooley: He can only speak of his own knowledge. : E 
Mr. Taylor: Do you know or do you not know definitely? Why do-you say “to your = 
knowledge”? Do you know? Are you ina position to say that you can speak definitely that — 
it has not been done? A.—I am trying to recall, and I can only think of one locomotive that 
was brought from the Grand Trunk Pacific on to this work which perhaps had $200 worth : 
of work done on it before we put it in service on the North Shore. ; aa 
Mr. Hanes: Well, is this for locomotive maintenance alone? A.—That would be charged | 
to maintenance. ; ig 
Q.—Well, but you are referring to locomotives? A.—yYes. If we bought that—if that 
locomotive is taken into our accounts as a second-hand locomotive, and there is a second-hand — 
charge for it, there might be some small repairs for it. y 
Q.—Well, what is the most of these repairs on? What class of equipment? A.—On box 4 
cars, locomotives, flat cars, ballast cars, and so forth. x 
Mr. Taylor: And in your assets—in the assets shown in this account as “ Stores Account, ee 
what is the meaning of th: $40,553.05? A.—That means the supplies on hand. The repair 
parts for locomotives and cars, and car-wheels, and axles, and bar iron, and pipes—— 
Q.—The repair parts—I see; which means that the Pacific Great Eastern Hquipment Com 
pany does not do its own repairing or keep its own plant up. it simply buys plant; it simply — 
owns plant? A.—That is the case. - hes 
Q.—And you have no arrangement as to its use. Now, I see here under the assets, 
et Agents’ Account, $45,992.90.”. What is the meaning of that? A.—Well, that is our accounts 
due from the station agents as of November 30th, 1916. . ; 
Q.— Balances? A.—yYes, balances. a 
Q.— P.G.E. engineering department, $27,032.55.” What is the meaning of that? A.—That — 
_is the bills for services rendered in the yeaa work of various parts, and the accounts | 4 
that have not been settled for yet. That is the balance. aaa 
Q.—Weli, why do you put it in the engineering department? A.—Well, because those are 
items that are billed from the operating department right to the engineers for their approval 
and settlement. 
Q.—By the engineers—that is, to the engineer, Mr. Callaghan? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Hanes: What class of engineer-work do the engineers do for the operating epart- 
ment? A.—Well, the operating department did work for the engineers, and that is for services 
which were performed by our employees. I cannot say just what is in there. a 
Q.—How is it made up, or what is the consideration? A.—I just don’t get it. am 
Q.—How is that item made up? What class of service was it that was performed? A iS 
was put in the bill the amount for each service performed. ; es 
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Mr. Taylor: But what class of service is it? That is what Mr. Hanes wants. He wants 
the general information of what you include in there? A.—Clearing a rock-slide. That is one 
illustration. I cannot say what the details of it are. I am not familiar with it. 

Q.—Can’t you give further details than just simply the clearing of rock-slides? » A.—No, I 
eould not. I haven’t handled these bills, so I could not tell you. : 

Q.-—But these are items that you seek to charge to construction? A.—Yes. 

: Q—And they are items which the engineer has not yet allowed you to charge? A.—No, I 
cannot say that he has not allowed us to charge them. 

; Q.—I say is that true? A.—No; they are in process of settlement, and if they were dis- 
allowed they would be cut out of there. 

Q.—And this item of $27,032 is for stuff such as the clearing of rock-slides, ete., which the 
engineering department of the Pacific Great Hastern Railway has already passed on as being an 
item of construction? A.—No. It is simply submitted to them to be passed upon, but they 
-mInay refuse them. 

Mr. Pooley: Well, they are outstanding? A.—Yes. 

Q.—As of that date? A.—Yes. 

Mr: Hanes: And you figure that as an asset? A.—Yes. It is, unless we decide it must 
be charged to something else. 

Q.—Now, how do you figure that the engineering department owes you that much? A.— 
Because we have performed service for it. 

Q.—Well, what percentage is that based on, then? A.—I could not tell you, but the bills 
will show. 

Mr. Taylor: And when you say the “ engineering department,’ you mean P. Welch’s con- 
structing department; because the clearing of rock-slides would have nothing to do with the 
engineering department of the Pacific Great Bastern Railway? A.—wWell, these are estimates 
made up by our department and submitted to the engineers for their approval. 

Q.—To be charged to P. Welch’s construction department? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Hanes: And do you say as manager you do not know what that item is made up of? 
A.—No; I did not make it up, and I don’t know. 

Q.—As manager don’t you know? A.—No; the bills themselves can tell you that. They 

- are the best evidence. But I don’t know. 

Q.—You cannot give us any better idea than you have? A.—No, I cannot tell you. I have 
not handled it. 

Mr. Taylor: I come now to the “ train-service construction”? item of $233,679. What is 
included in that? You have that $253,679 shown as an asset? A.—That is train service ren- 
dered P. Welch, hauling ballast and hauling his supplies in. 

Q.—Not yet paid? A.—No. 

Q.—It is an asset—not yet paid? A.—No, not yet paid. 

Q.—And has it been passed on by the engineer as a proper charge to go to the P. Welch 
Construction Account? A.—No. 

Q.—That has been passed, but not paid? A.—It has been accepted, but not paid. 

Q.—When you say it has not been paid, you mean your department has not received credit 
for it? A.—No. 

Q.—It might have been paid to P. Welch, but he has not credited your: department with it? 
A.—If you go on a little further you will see where P. Welch has been paid it. There is a 
credit in the liabilities which offsets that. 

Q.—We will come to that in a minute. By the way, we will come to that now. Which one 
do you refer to? A.—‘‘ P. Welch, General Account.” 

Q.—“ P. Welch, General Account, $398,124.70.” That is a liability? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You owe a liability of $393,124.70? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—And that is how P. Welch has got paid for his train service? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Just skipping them to the liabilities, how is it you owe him $393,124.70? A.—Because 
P. Welch has paid all the pay-rolls for this department ever since we started. 

Q.—And what else? A.—He has paid for all the supplies that go to make up the stores 


accounts—the sundry expenditures. x 
Q.—That is an item which would be covered by a tremendous amount of detail, wouldn’t 
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Mr. Hanes: Aren’t there some other big items in there that you have not mentioned—in 
that $300,000 item? fet 
Mr. Taylor: As I said before, if you give this to us without our waiting to try and get it 4 
from an auditor, it will save a lot of trouble. If you know of any important items, you might — Ba 
just give it tous now? A.—I am trying to giye you all I can. © cl 
Q.—Large and important items—have you omitted any of those? A.—No, I think not. 
Mr. Hanes: How about the rental for cars? A.—Well, the rental for cars, I was just 
going to mention that; there has been no rental Dee the Development Company, nor any bills 
for rental of cars made up covering that. 
@.—And there is none of that included in this item? A.—No. 
Q.—Or any other item? A—No. And there has been no such bills rendered. 
The Chairman: Are you not charging up in any way in this statement for the use of the “aa 
cars? A.—No; we will come to an item there in a little bit which I will explain, which is the x 
only charge which has been made of that kind. 
Mr. Taylor: Then reverting now to the assets again, there is an item here, “P. Welch, 
sundry bills, $23,108.38.” To get this thing in shape, you have the P.G.E. engineering depart- 
ment, $27,032.55, which we have already spoken of; and train service, $233,679.08; and then 
the next item on this sheet under heading of “ Assets” is “ P. Welch, sundry bills, $23,108.38.” — 
Now, what would there be in the sundry bills that would not be included in the engineering j 
pills, or in the “train-service construction”? A—Well, those are sundry items, and I could 
give you a list of what they are. ce ; af 
Q.—What is the idea of making up a list like that? The engineering department and the “ 
train-service construction bills surely would cover the whole thing. What is the general notion — 
of this train-service bill item? I should think you could include all that in the engineering — 
construction? A.—Well, the train-service construction was separated so that we could show 
just exactly what the train service did cost; and the sundry bills are small items for other 
services performed by the operating department of P. Welch. I can give you a list of them. — 
Q.—Well, will you state them? Just illustrate them? A.—I don’t know that I can. 
Mr. Maclean: Well, give us a list. 
Mr. Taylor: You cannot illustrate it offhand, but you can give a list of them. What is 
the meaning of this item here, ‘Terminal Steam Navigation Company, $3,422.26,” which is 
shown under your assets? A.—Well, they handled our freight between Squamish and va ; 
couver, and that is the balance that is due us. 
Q.—That is the barge service, is it? A.—Yes, the barge service—well, their passenger and — 
freight service. a 
Q.—This Terminal Steam Navigation Company is another company of P. Welch's, : is it? 
A.—WNo, sir. . a 
Q.—Whose is it? It is owned by whom? A.—It is owned by Captain Cates. a 
@.—When was it formed, do you know? A.—Ten or fifteen years ago. They were operat- — 
ing to Squamish when we started construction, and we simply made a trackage arrangement 
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Q.—Has there been any purchase of an inrorece in their company that you know of? A.— 4 
Not that I know of. , : 
Q.—Hayve you ever heard of it? A.—No. But I am yery confident that none of our Pacific — 
Great Eastern people are interested in it. 
Q.—The next item is, “Due from other companies and individuals, $21,070.98.” That e 
includes a lot of items, I suppose? A.—Yes. 
Q.—I come now to. the liabilities. “P.G.H. Equipment Company, $29,815.94.” ‘What does 
that median? A.—That means the rental that we have charged against the use of track-laying ‘ 
machines, car-derricks, steam-shovels, and other special road equipment. cn 
Q.—That is for track-laying mach ings. That would be exclusively construction material? 
A.—It is. ad 
Q.—It would be construction plant? A.—Of course, these items have no meaning really Z 
except to us, for this reason . vS 
Q.—I think they have. A.—If I may explain. * 
Q.—Yes. A.—When we use these machines we charge so much a day rental as against ae 
the cost of that particular piece of work to arrive at the cost, and the aggregate in the ae 


- 
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three years amounts to seven or eight machines, such as pile-drivers, and track-laying machines, i <2 
and steam shovels. . 
Q.—wWhat has your operating department got to do with renting pile-drivers, and track- ‘a 


laying machines, and steam-shovels? A.—That is part of the equipment, and is considered in 3 ee 
making up our costs. In estimating our charges we find a credit of those items, and in order hy 
to arrive at the balance we show them in our accounts. 

Q.—That is what I am getting at. I may be entirely wrong; but I cannot see what this 
operating department which you are the manager of has to do with a liability of $29,815 for 
track-laying machines and pile-drivers; that would come under P. Welch’s construction account 
and not in your operating department at all? A.—?P. Welch stood the expense of it. Ssh 

Q.—But you have nothing to do with the construction part? A.—Well, the operating aed 
department is all carried out in the first items here. That is a true statement of receipts and 
disbursements of the operating department. Our books also carried these other items. 

Q.—This is a general balance-sheet of your general operating department, Exhibit 196, 
that I am now discussing? A.—It is matters that were carried in our books. 

Q.—There is no question that I am looking at the balance-sheet of your department, 
because the first part in this sheet states “ Loss from operations, $78,411.82,” and then we get 
down to the balance here—the general balance-sheet—and we find this same item carried . 


forward on the debit side of $78,411.82; and it is all one thing—the operating department. ey 
There is no way of getting away from it. But on the top IT see you have here, “ Pacific Great a 
Eastern Railway Company construction department,” and I think that that must be a typo- a 
graphical error. It means the operating department, doesn’t it? = 


Mr. Tate: It means the operating department of the construction department. 

Mr. Taylor: Just explain it. You have here the construction department, and it should be 
the operating part of the construction department. 

Mr. Tate: Yes. 

| Mr. Taylor: That being so, I cannot see what you have to do with this item of $29,815.94 
as a liability? A.—Well, because we carried it on our books, and it shows on our books as a 
liability. 

The Chairman: Well, what I would like to know, as a matter of curiosity, is why the 
operating department would charge up against yourselves for the use of things which had noth- 
ing to do with operation, and not charge up for the use of equipment which did have to do 
with the operating—like cars and things? A.—Well, the reason they have not charged for 

“the use of the equipment was because they could do it any time, and we have not had any 
opportunity of doing it until this hearing. 

“Mr. Taylor: You see, Mr. Chairman, we have been given a statement, Hxhibit 196, which 
shows that they lost in operating that railroad $78,411.82, and now it shows it does not mean 
anything of the kind, because it is the operating end of the construction department that is 

represented here, and it is all paid for to P. Welch when he gets his money from the Govern- 


ment; it has nothing to do with that road as a running concern. That is what I am going into. Be 
, I cannot see why you cannot prepare a statement which will show the general operating expenses ; 

and revenue of that road purely and simply, and not mix up the operating with the construction, < 

so that it becomes a construction item, and something that P. Welch has paid for in his unit rs 

item? A.—Well, we hardly run a train over that road which does not cost something for 3 

material—— , 


Q.—I would like to know if that be true, and if this in any sense is a statement showing 
purely and simply the operation of the road. I cannot see why you have an item here of 
$29,815, which you say is for track-laying machine and pile-drivers. I could understand how you 
would have a liability to that extent if you rented their plant. But you say it is not-for the 
P.G.E. Equipment Company’s plant, and not for the completed rolling-stock, because you have 
no arrangement for that; but it is for pile-drivers and track-laying machines that is not used in 
the operation of the road, but it is for construction? A.—Well, Mr. Taylor, it does not show in 
the operation of the road. It does not show even in this statement as the operation. » 

: Q.—This statement is not the operation of the road; it is construction? A.—It is partly 
operation and partly other things. 
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concern, does it? A.—It means just that. 


mean, Canes it, that fet is the loss Waeta ee from operating that road as a ‘completed going: i 


Q.—What? A.—Yes. 
Q.—I thought you told me just now it was mixed up with cpnatenctiony A.—Well, that 
statement shows for itself; it says ‘‘ receipts and expenditures” and the loss from operation. 
Q.—But some of that work is done as a feature of construction? A.—Yes, it is. It is all 
done as an incident to construction. But the road has not been turned over to the oper 
department yet. It is not a completed line yet. 
Q.—I understood that you had so many miles of road turned over, which you have a 
certificate for to travel eighteen miles an hour on a portion of it, and ten miles an hour on 
another portion of it. That is what I am talking of now. A.—The construction department had 
a permit to carry freight and passengers, and it is not accepted as a completed road by the ai 
Government. : ot 
Q.—Probably we will get at the truth of the matter in this way: This statement is not om 
intended simply to cover the operation of that road under the certificate given by the Govern- — é 
ment permitting you to operate, but it is intended to include that and also the work done in 
construction, isn’t it? A.—That is correct. > Se 
Q.—So when you say there is a loss of $78,411.82, you don’t for a moment say there isa 
loss of that amount made since that road has been taken over and operated under-the certificate 
given by the Government, in pure operating expenses and revenue? A.—No, it is not. ° 
Q.—Otherwise it was misleading. It might have been our fault; we probably should not 
have been misled. Then you have produced no statement to show what has been the result of 
the operations of that road under the Government certificate as a going concern, partly ballasted, __ 
and fully ballasted, and running along the North Shore of North Vancouver. You have pro- — ; ; 
duced no statement to show that, have you? A.—No. 
Q.—You can readily see that if it went out to the public in this way that you lost $78,411.82 a 
from operation, and were losing $4,000 a month for these past four months, without the explana- “ 
tion that we have now got, it would be very misleading. The next item I find here is, “The " 
Pacific Great Eastern Development Company, wharf earnings, $62,601.” That means that you om 
owe them $62,601.59? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Have you ever paid them any money? . A.—No. 
Q.—Then the total wharf earnings to November 30th, 1916, amounted to $62,601. That a 
right? A.—Yes. 
Q.—A portion of that $62,601 that you now say your construction department owes, it is” 
actually owing by P. Welch’s construction department for his construction material, isn’t it? 
A.—Yes. ‘ 
Q.—You see, P. Welch charges that up to his construction department; so why should it ben 
put in here? A.—It is put in to segregate the different departments, showing the portion of each. | 
Q.—As a matter of fact, you could not show a loss of $78,411.82 or anything like that, unless — 4 
you did put those things in here, could you? A.—Well, that shows in there—— 
Q.— as a liability? A.—As a profit on a portion of the road. i" 
-Q.—No, a liability. $62,101; that is not a profit on the operation of the road? A— Thea 
$62, 000 has nothing whatever to do with the operation of the road. That is simply a credit — 
which has been given the wharf for the material, and freight and passengers, and express that 
have passed over it. ae a 
Q.—I am quite aware it is not in your Profit and Loss Account, but it is in your general — 
balance of assets and liabilities, and you have got the one balancing the other. If you are going . 
to fix up one of these accounts, you are forced to fix up the other, because each one shows the | 
same balance on this Exhibit 196. If we discover an error in one, you will admit, as a matter 
of book-keeping, you have to show it in-the other. If I get an error in the first one, there has 
to be a corresponding one in the other? A.—Yes, sure. 
Q.—How much of that $62,101 that your operating department claims that you have got t : 
pay for construction material that P. Welch got across this wharf—how much of it is. due or 
attributable to construction material, or how much to general freight received as a commo 
carrier over that wharf? A.—I could not give you the proportion of that. 
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; Q.—Would you say that there would be $5,000 of general freight handled over that wharf 
outside of construction material involved in the $62,601 charge? A.—Yes, I should say that 
there was more. . 

Q.—You would say that there was more than $5,000? A.—Yes. 
Q.—How much would you say, as a rough guess? A.—Possibly $10,000. 
Q.—$10,000? A.—Yes. 


Q.—And $52,000 was P. Welch’s construction, and $10,000 was other persons’ freight, . 


‘attributable to these wharf earnings, mentioned in your liabilities. That was for passenger 
tickets? A.—Yes. 

Q.—War tax, $187; that is a very small item, and we won’t waste time on it. And there 
are two or three other small items. ‘“ Prepaid and advance charges (in transit), $4,293.23"? 
A—That is on freight item. 

Q.—It had nothing to do with construction? A.—No, it had nothing to do with construction. 

Q.—‘ Profit and Loss Account, $3,157.02.” We have not got a pure Profit and Loss Account 
made up yet, so we don’t know what that means yet. Then comes “Loss from operation, 
$78,411.82 °"—the same balance that I gave before. That is Exhibit 196, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Sperry, why is this item in the liabilities, “P.G.E. Development Company, 
wharf earnings, $62,601,” credited to them? A.—Because we made up a scale of charges for 
materials passing over the wharf. 

Q.—That was on the basis of the ownership by them of the wharf? A—No. He simply 
made it up on the basis of all the tonnage that passed over the wharf—part of it to the public, 
and part of it was the construction of P. Welch’s work. 

Q.—Who owns the wharf? A—The Pacific Great Eastern Development Company. 

Q—And that is the wharf where? A.—At Squamish. 

Q.—And this $62,101 is with respect to the wharf at Squamish? A.—Yes. 

‘Q.—In connection with the rails, has there been any relay rails on this road? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know from whom the rails were purchased that were used? A.—I have heard 
the first 1,000 tons was purchased from Evans, Coleman & Evans, and approximately 16,000 tons 
were purchased from United Steel Products Company through Evans, Coleman & Hyans, and 


then approximately 


~ now in round figures. 


Q.—That was the total tonnage used? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Sperry, the certificate you spoke of, from the Government for the operation 

of the road, that was the certificate obtained under subsection (7) of section 178 of the Act? 
A.— Yes. : 
Q.—Subsection (7) reads as follows: “The Minister, upon being satisfied that public con- 
venience will be served thereby, may, by certificate as aforesaid, after obtaining a report of an 
inspecting engineer, allow the Company to carry traffic over any specified portion of the railway 
to the extent and in the manner prescribed in the certificate.” About when was that certificate, 
do you remember, or the certificates from time to time? A.—We have had three; one for the 
district of North Vancouver to White Cliff, and one from Squamish to Lillooet, and one from 
Lillooet. I cannot give you the dates. 

Mr. Taylor: You cannot give the dates. Now, as I understand, in operating that road, if 
P. Welch carries any stuff over it. such as timber or steel, that is charged up. There is a charge 
made against them for that transportation? A.—Yes. 

(Q.—Now, you said some of these charges would be carried on to the Government, and some 
would not. I want to have you show me the nature of those which would and of those that 
would not. Now, take steel, for instance, where there is no contract price in the contract with 
P. Welch. Any steel that he carried over that road, the freight would be charged up against 


P. Welch?. A.—Yes. 

Q.—That freight would be ¢ 
A.—No. 

Q.—That would not? A.—NO. 

Q.—Are you sure about that? 
the freight was charged up to the material; and I know of no ¢ 
place—I don’t know of any where it was not charged up to material. 


arried on to the Government for the Government to pay? 


A.—Well, I only know—I believe all the steel that we got— 
ase in the delivery of steel to our 


20.000 tons were purchased from the Algoma Steel Company. I am speaking 
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Q.—What I mean is this: What was paid by the Government, I understand, in connection — 
with steel to P. Welch would be the actual cost of the steel with freight, and a small ene for f 
handling? A.—Yes. ae 

Q.—But the charge of that steel would necessarily be charged up to the Government, because 
it was a part of the cost of the steel where it was laid down? A.—Yes. 

Q—That must be charged up to the Government? A.—Yes. 

Q.—But now take where it would not be charged to the Government—timber—where P. 
Welch gets a fixed price for timber, delivered at the spot or at the structure? A.—That would ; 
not be charged. May I explain? Any steel from the material-man to the point of traffic was not — 
charged to the Government, but it was charged to P. Welch? a 

Q—I beg your pardon? A.—It was charged to P. Welch by the operating départntee to ‘a 
show the cost. a 

Q.—Now, these wharf charges that Mr. Hall was asking you about, they would be included in 
your general charges, would they not. You would absorb them—I think that is the word? 
PN Vasc, e 

Q.—You would absorb those wharf charges? A.—Yes, these wharf charges. 

Q.—They would be a part of the freight that you would charge to the people carrying the 
stock over the road? A.—Yes. “a 

Q.—And as those wharf charges would belong strictly to the Development, you would credit — 
them with the amount of those wharf charges? A.—Yes, that is correct. — oa 

Mr. Hall: I am afraid I Am a little dense, Mr. Taylor. I did not get the point you were 
making at the last with regard to these wharf charges. What I understand is this: On the basis 
of the wharf being the property of the Development Company, certain amounts were credited to 
that Development Company; isn’t that the correct position? A.—Yes. 7a 

Mr. Davis: The same as if it were carried over the C.P.R. They would make the whole ~ 
charge, but would have to credit back a portion for the part that was carried by the Development — 


Company. a 
Mr. Hanes: Well, this charge shown here is for the wharfage, is it not; is that what you — 
state—wharfage earnings? A.—That is the wharfage at Squamish. - ae = 


Q.—And what rental does the Development get for the use of its tracks from the ‘Railwa is 
Company? What freight rates or rental does the Railway Company or the Development Com- | 
pany receive for the use of its tracks? A.—They get the wharfage. ; 
@.—And does this wharfage—— A.—It includes the use of the tracks. 
Q.—And how much track does that include? A.—I could not say exactly.- 
Q.—Well, roughly, how many miles? A.—Well, roughly, about a mile and a half, perhaps. 
@.—Who paid for that mile and a half of track—the Railway Company or the Developmeiaa 
Company? A.—I cannot speak for that; but it was my understanding that it was the Develop: ” 
ment Company that paid for it. 
Q.—-Are you interested in the Development Company? A.—Not at all. 
@.—Well, what interest have you in the Equipment Company? A.—None. 
Q.—Are you an officer of that Company? <A.—No. 
@.—You say you are not interested in the Kquipment Company? A.—No. Ys ; 
Q—How much does the operating department owe the Equipment Company for the use of — 
the equipment? A.—That charge has not been made up. There has been no charge made ae 
covering that. 
Q.—Well, how much—approximately how much money does the operating department owe 
the Equipment Company? A.—Well, that is a pretty hard question to answer. 
Q.—Well, what does the Equipment Company charge the operating department for the use 7 
of the equipment—say for locomotives; how much a day? A.—There has been no charge made; aay 


Po. 


there has been no agreement made. é Ts 
Q.—How much do they charge for the use of flat cars or box cars? A.—There has been no 
agreement made. >a 


Q—Well, how much for steam-shovels? Has there been no agreement on. that either? 
A.—No. : < ae 
Mr. Davis: Have the Equipment Company steam-shovels? A.—Oh, yes. 
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Mr. Hanes: Then the Equipment Company are carrying on business without any revenue? 
A.—Yes, as I understand, it is one company—all three—and these charges are interdeparitmental 
charges. 

Q.—Well, I am just asking you what rental was charged, what money the operating depart- 
ment owe the Equipment Company, and you say none; there has been none fixed? A.—There 
has been none shown on the books. 

Q.—Well, there is not any? You say there is not any? A.—Well, I cannot speak of what 
charge the Equipment Company might make; I am not interested in that. 

Mr. Pooley: He says he does not know it. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, as general manager of the construction department, is there any agree- 
ment between the construction department and the Equipment Company as to equipment? 
A.—No. 

Mr. Taylor: Has there been any credit put through? A.—None except the credits I have 


explained. 


Q.—Well, Mr. P. Welch has told us that the Hquipment Company is solely finnneed by Foley, 
Welch & Stewart, and P. Welch & Company have given a contract to build this road; and as a 
part of that contract they would have to supply their own plant for that construction; but if 


_they were unable to put in the charges for the plant that they had to pay to the Equipment 


Company, in that way they would be dividing the purpose of their contract. Now, have there 
been any charges made or paid to the Equipment Company for plant or equipment, or any 
rentals? A.—No, not that I know of. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, this sfatement you have presented shows $589,193 worth of revenue? 
A.—No, it does not. It shows that amount less $78,411.82. 

Q.— Yes; $78,411. Now I would like to know from you, Mr. Sperry, again what that 
$131,192.73 for maintenance of way and structures includes. What do you say that includes? 
A.—Section labour and maintenance of bridges, and carpenters, and so forth, and such-like. 

Q.—And is that all? Would that amount to that much money? A.—I would not say it is 
all. It is spread over three years; and it might be that there are some transportation charges 
in there, and it might be that there is some machine-shop work in connection with the section 
tools, and things of that kind. 

Q.—Well, outside of that, should it include any other items? A.—Well, no; I would not put 
a limit on what it did include. Those are the principal items. 

Mr. Davis: There would be vouchers for it all? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And they are all down here? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, that does not include any items that have been paid by the Government 
as maintenance on that line? A.—WNo. 

Q.—Now, this transportation expenses of $260,232.61; what is that made up of? A.—That 
is made up of train service, fuel to locomotives, shop attendance, and work at the shops con- 
nected with the transportation; and station expenses—station agents. In fact, it is the same 
classification that is adopted by all the railways on the continent. It is the standard classifica- 
tion for distribution. 

Q.—Now, you have separate books for the construction department, and separate books for 
the operating department? A.—Yes, I have for the operating department. 

Q.—Now, take the North Vancouver end; does this maintenance of way and structures 
include bridges? You mentioned it included repairs to bridges? A.—It includes repairs to 
bridges which were not charged to the Government. Anything that was charged and paid for 
by the Government is not included in this item. 

Q.—You cannot say, then, what is charged for maintenance in respect of bridges; what 
bridges are charged, and what bridges are not charged? A—No, I could not say; the ledgers 
here will show it. ; 

Q.—In referring to the matter of the hauling of steel, I understood you to say that the 
operating department did not charge for the hauling of steel? A.—They charged for hauling 


the steel over to the material-yard. 
Q.—Where was that? A.—At Squamish 
Q.—Where? A.—At Cheakamus, I mean. 
Q.—Who was that money paid to—what department? A.—I could not tell you. 


Ehicees for haute alone 
Q.—tIs it not a fact that the Government paid for hauling $20, 000 or $30,000 worth of steak ¥ 
up to Cheakamus, through the bills that were put in to the Government? A.—I do not know 
how much they paid; they paid for all the steel to the Cheakamus material-yard, or to some 
extent; I could not say offhand just how much. ; 
Q.—How much salary are you getting? A.—§$500 a month. i 
Q.—In regard to the charges for freight, is it not a fact that you refused to give a rate 
to any person; that you refused to give a rate to any person ‘that wished to haul logs down 
from up above Squamish? A.—No. I have stated that we wanted, in justice to our own line, 
in competition with other companies, and in order to secure industries on our line, and in 
protection of the future of the road—we have endeavoured to have the natural resources of 
the territory tributary to the line developed on our own track. The tendency of delivering logs 
to tide-water to be manufactured into lumber at other places is to allow the product of those 
logs to be sent East over other foreign roads or lines competing with the Pacific Great Eastern. 
Railway. . 
Q.—What I asked you was, is it not a fact that you refused to haul logs for parties or to 
give them a rate? A.—I—I—I recall one case where I did so; we would not put in a log rate 
to tide-water for delivery, to be hauled away. I have not, so far as I can recall, refused to make. 
a rate on logs to mills located on our own tracks. 
Q.—Yes, but I was not asking you about that; I think you answered the question; in one 
case certain parties were not able to get any of their logs hauled, or to get prices for hauling 
the logs? A.—Of course, I do not’ say now that I would be willing to make a rate for hauling 
logs; it probably would uot be very satisfactory; the Pacific Great Eastern Railway could not 
allow its logs, its natural resources, moved to .Bellingham, or to some American line, to be 
disposed of. ; 
Q.—That was, as I understand, your argument; but as a railway company, are you dis- 
criminating as to what freights you would take and what freights you reject? A.—Oh, I think 
that is quite proper up to a certain extent. : . 
The Chairman: Let me understand that; do you say that if a logging concern want to 
haul logs on your line for the purpose of putting same on tide-water at Squamish, that you won't 
haul them. A.—Oh, yes, we will haul them, but we would make a rate on them. a 
Q.—You would make such a rate on them that they could not do business? A.—It would — 
be the rate on logs; it is a heavy rate. A rate that will .enable the shipment of logs must — 
necessarily be very low. : : 
Q.—You mean that you would make a prohibitive rate? A.—It is almost necessary to 
conserve the resources of the line to the Province, or owners. ee, 
Q.—It may be all right; but it is a surprise to me. 
Mr. Taylor: This is supposed to be a colonization road, I understand. 
Mr. Maclean: The Government of the Province are doing practically the same thing. ) 
Witness: The colonization of the road—you will only colonize the country by getting — o. 
industries along this line; it will not be by loggers shipping to other lines. ; coal 
Mr. Taylor: You stand in judgment over the business-man; you say how he shall carry on 
his business. A.—Not at all. 
Q.—And you won't carry this freight, if he is not carrying on his business to suit you? 
The Chairman: Supposing that he wanted to bring those logs into Vancouver to manu- — 
facture them, would you put on a prohibitive rate? A.—We would put rates on the product of 
those logs that enables them to ship them and manufacture them on our own line at a less — 
expense than to bring them to Vancouver. Since this arrangement was made we have two mills — 
in operation, and four or five more in prospect. : aha 
Q.— Where are those two in operation? A.—One at Cheakamus and one at Squamish. 
Q.—Who owns them? A.—Mr. Stewart and Mr. Lake. 
Q.—Is that Mr. J. W. Stewart? A—No; Mr. Hugh Stewart. 
Q.—Who is he? A.—I think he is now connected with Stewart, Lake & Chapman. 
Mr. Davis: Is he any relation to J. W. Stewart? A.—None at all. Wallace, Day or Cos ES 
yes; operating a mill at Cheakamus. z 
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Mr. Hanes: What was that last firm? A.—Wallace, Day & Co. 

Q.—Didn’t Foley, Welch & Stewart own the mill at Cheakamus for a time? A.—They did ; 
and they leased it to this company for three years. 

The Chairman: Have they got an interest in the other mill; have they an interest in this 
mill, with this man Stewart and somebody else? A.—No. 

Q.—I mean, Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—No. 

Mr. Hanes: Is that the mill you said you would give a rate to for logs? A.—We will give 
a rate to any man; we have four or five more sawmills in prospect. 

. Mr. Taylor: That last-named mill is at Squamish, isn’t it? A.—They have rates there for 
shipping logs now. 

Q.—The only rate they would have would be on logs, to bring them down to the mill? A.— 
They want the rate on their lumber. 

Q.—They are at tide-water, aren’t they? A—yYes; but the market for their lumber is in 
the Hast, Ontario and Montreal; they ordered five car-loads last night shipped to Montreal. 

Q.—That is to come up on your car-barge? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That car-barge, isn’t it owned by the other company you spoke of, the Terminal 
Steamboat Navigation. Peay! A.—No; the car-barge is owned by the C.P.R., and leased and 
charged up to us. 5 

The Chairman: The Government at Vancouver could not buy logs along your line and 
compete with the mill at Squamish? A.—We would not like to have them. 

Q.—And you would not allow them? A.—No, I could not say that. 

Q.—Is not that the effect of what you tell us, that you would put a rate on to prevent 
them? A.—We cannot control that ourselves; the Government can step in and adjust the rate. 

Q.—Well, don’t quibble about it; is it not the fact that you could put a prohibitive rate on 
unless the Government did step in? A.—I don’t think, according to my idea, that could be done. 

Mr. Hanes: As I understand, you have admitted that you refused to haul logs for certain 
parties at a certain rate; in one case you did; that is a fair statement? A.—The people had no 
logs to haul, but they came in to see me in regard to logs, hauling logs-to tide-water; and these 
people wished to ship these logs to the south of the line to be sawn into lumber. 

Q—And you refused to haul them? A.—I refused to haul them to tide-water, and I 
suggested that they put the mills on our line, and they are now planning to do that very thing. 

Mr. Ross: When your line is completed you will be in the same position as other lines for 
Hastern traffic. A.—Yes. 

Q.—When your line is completed to Fort George you will be in the same position?- A.— 
The same rates; the same rates from North Vancouver, or Vancouver. 

Q.—And your policy is to preserve (conserve) your natural resources? A.—That is the 
idea. 

Mr. Taylor: Do you think that it is the function of a railway company to dictate how the 
natural resources of the country and is supplies shall be handled, or to dictate to the business- 
men of the country how they shall be allowed to handle their business? A.—I think it is the 
function of a railway company to assist industries on its own line. 

Q.—By refusing to do business, anyway, with a man who wants to do business in his own 
way, a man who has logging limits of his own, and as to whether he shall saw them or sell 
them, you think it is the function of a railway company to dictate as to how he shall handle 
those logs? A.—I do. 

Q.—A subsidized road, subsidized as strong as this is? A.—I think it is in the interests 
of the country it should be done. ; 

Q.—In the interests of the country? A.— Yes. 

Mr. Davis: Is that principle any different from those adopted by other railway companies? 
A.—It is the same principle that has been developing for the last thirty-five years. 

Mr. Taylor: Whereabouts? A.—Railways all over the continent. 

Q.—Where were you before you came to this road? A.—I was with the Spokane, St. Paul 
& Oregon Railroad; and the Spokane International, 

Q.—And were you ever with a Canadian road before you came to this road? A.—Beg 
pardon? 

Q.—Were you ever with a Canadian railway company before you came to this road? A.— 
Not altogether a Canadian road. The Spokane International is a br anch of the Canadian Pacific. 


Q.—But you were on the American side? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And on that side exclusively? A.—Yes. 
The Chairman: Are your rates under the control of the Minister of Railways? A.—No; 
_ they are not, as I understand. = 
Q.—Once your line is completed, then the Minister of Railways will have control over the 


. rates? 

ee Mr. Maclean: Yes, under the agreement, he would have. 
Eee @ 

; The Chairman: And in the meantime he has no control. 


Mr. Taylor: Are you aware that this famous Schedule A to the agreement of the 10th of 
February, 1912, which was the basis upon which this road was built, starts out with this 
magnificent poetical preamble: “ Whereas the Government of the Province of British Columbia i 
deems it in the public interests to aid in the construction of the line of railway hereinafter 
mentioned for the purpose of securing to the people of British Columbia reasonable passenger 
and freight rates, and to assist in the opening-up and development of the Province.” 

Mr. Maclean: Exactly. 

Mr. Taylor: Do you think that you should come along, P. Welch operating the railway, and — 
show how this Province should be developed; and whether a man should be able to ship his 
logs or not, or whether he must saw them up along your road, and ship it as lumber at a higher ' 
rate; do you think that corresponds with the preamble? A.—I think so. 

Q.—And, of course, when you say other railways; you mean the other railways in your own 
experience—the American railways—and you think that our roads should be run the way the 
Yankees run their roads? A.—I am rather familiar with the Canadian roads, and I have not 
seen any difference in their policy to the other railroads. 

Mr. Hanes: You made a rather serious statement ; pee state that you have the right to 
refuse freight? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know whether the Dominion Railway Commission will allow any railway to — 
refuse freight—logs? A.—No. 

Q.—I understand that is what you stated? A.—I didn’t intend to make any such statement. 
I will not say now I am willing to make a rate on logs to tide-water; it will be too high to do 
business; that is, any rate that I would be willing to make. 

Q—You make that statement seriously, do you, that you jieve the right to refuse to do- 
business; you mean that, do you; I mean, you are stating it seriously? A.—There is no profit — 

5 in logging, you know. 
Ss Q.—You are making that statement seriously, are you, as manager of the operating depart- — 
ment or the construction department, and you are making that statement, that you will give a — 
| rate that will be so high that they cannot bring them (logs) to tide-water? A.—If we get the 
. logs on tide-w ater on our line, we will try to make a rate on them; but we do not wish to make : 
rates on logs to go to Bellingham or Anacortes, or other points where the product is lost to this 
Province. : fi: 
=) The Chairman: Do you include Vancouver with Bellingham? A.—If we allow shipments off ; ‘4 
on our own line, of course we have no further control over them. 7? : 
Mr. Hanes: You stated the mill would be at tide-water, or you could not handle lumber for — 
the purpose of making revenue from it? A.—They are proposing to build mills at Squamish 
for the export trade. ; ; j 
' Q.—You can make no further revenue from it if the logs go to Squamish, to a mill at tide- — 7 
water; you get no further benefit from the freight after that? A.—No; a certain proportion of 
the production of that mill will find its market on the Prairies, and as soon as this road is 
connected with the G.T.P. we will get that haul. 
The Chairman: After the road is completed? A.—After the road is completed. 
Mr. Ross: And the longer this investigation lasts, the longer that will be. =r a. 
Mr. Hanes: The stand you are taking is, on all logs coming out, you will practical aR 
dictate A.—I didn’t say that. ; 
Q.—Or you would make a prohibitive rate? A.—Except to mills at tide-water on our track. 
Q.—Dealing with freight rates—— A.—Beg pardon? e 
Q.—Dealing with freight rates and express rates; as I understand, as general manager you | 
have been charging freight rates or express rates, just as you wished to; is not that a fa 
A.— Yes. 
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Q.—Take last December; isn’t it a fact that you charged some citizens up there express 
rates, and then you gave them a rebate, and afterwards, when they made a kick, you rebated 
the difference between freight and express rates? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Pooley: I think the case should be mentioned. x 

Mr. Hanes: It may come to that, because I have the case, as a matter of fact. 

The Chairman: Go on; I think the question is proper; go on with your question, it is all 
right. 

Mr. Hanes: I am asking him. Mr. Sperry, do you know—1 will put it in that way, if you 
know, as general manager, if citizens up through the interior have been charged express rates 
for, say, meat and potatoes, and one or two of them, when they have come down to Vancouver 
and made a kick about it, have got a rebate, and have only been charged freight rate; do you 
know of any case like that? A.—I think I know of perhaps one or two cases. The 1st of 
November we 

Mr. Davis: What year? 

Witness: 1916. The 1st of November we discontinued handling perishable freight, or freight 
subject to damage by frost, because we had no means of caring for it. 

Mr. Davis: No heated cars? 

Witness: No heated cars. 

Mr. Hanes: Take meat, for instance. 

Witness: Now, I know the case you refer to. 

Mr. Hanes: Well A.—There was a shipment of dressed hogs made from Pemberton to 
Vancouver. The express messenger insisted that they were perishable freight, and 

Mr. Davis: Express. 

Witness: Express; and were brought to Vancouver as freight, as express, and the shipper 
came down with them. He came to my office and: contended that it was not properly express, 
subject to damage by frost, dressed hogs, and asked for a refund, and [ authorized it. That is 


so 


one case. 

Mr. Hanes: Were the others paying the same charges on meat, that didn’t get a refund? 
A.— Well 

Q.—About that time? A.—That I could not tell you. 

Q.—Well, do you know now, as a fact? A.—No, I don’t know ; I do not handle all the details 
of those shipments. 

Q.—Who would know that—Mr. Luedke? A.—Mr. Luedke. I don’t know of any other case; 
the only way that we can know of any other case would be to search our records. 

Mr. Shatford: That was the only case which was brought to your attention? A.—There 
might have been a sack of potatoes; I am not sure. It is the only one I have in mind now. 

Mr. Hanes: You don’t know of any other case where the rebates were given? A.—I don’t 
know of any; after the claim, after the shipper had made the claim—in case of meat, fresh 
meat, which would not be damaged by frost, the refund would be made; other refunds may have 
been made, because I explained to our office-men that I considered the express messenger was in 


the wrong. 

Q.—Well, I will ask you another question with regard to the freight rates; would you, as 
general manager, ask a citizen $8, or $1 a ton, for shipping a ton of potatoes eight miles; that 
is, if they asked you to ship a ton of potatoes, would you charge them $1 a mile; would you 
charge them $8; would you ask them that at all? A.—If that was the proper tariff. 

Q.—I am asking you if, as general manager, whether you would or would not? A.—By 
freight or express; what shipment are you speaking of—freight or express? 

Q.—Well, say by freight? A.—It would not be $8 freight for eight miles. 

Q.—Therefore they would not be asked to pay that much? A.—Not if it was accepted as 
a freight shipment; but if it was refused as a freight shipment, and the shipper authorizes 
forwarding it by express, $8 a ton being the express rate, we would charge it. 

Q.—Well, what would be the express rate for shipping a ton of potatoes eight miles? A.—I 
have not got those rates in my mind. 

Q.—You are familiar with the rates, are you not? A.—Well, more or less familiar with 
them; but I presume it would be 40 cents a hundred, $8 a ton. 

Q.—I understood you to say that you did not have anything to do with the Equipment 
Company? A.—wNo. 
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Q.—-But you did when it was organized?) A.—I am not sure—I may have been—— 
Mr. Taylor: What price per ton did you give for that freight on potatoes? A.—Beg paras 
Q.—What price per ton did you give just now? A.—Express rate, I said it would be—I — 
think the express rate per hundred is maybe 25 cents—or 35 cents—I don’t remember for the © 
distance. : : : 
Q.—I thought what you said was $8 per ton for tata freight; I may have misunderstood 
you. 
Mr. Pooley: No; express, be said. 
Mr. Hanes: Here is a copy of the article of incorporation of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Equipment Company. I notice Albert Hapgood Sperry, manager, one of the provisional yeh 
A.—I was provisional director, yes; and attended the first meeting, perhaps. 
Mr. Taylor: Are you still a provisional director? A.—I have not resigned. 
Mr. Maclean: It is a fully organized company now, isn’t it? A.—I will have to correct my 
testimony; I believe I attended one meeting. y 
Mr. Taylor: I think Mr. Welch stated that they are the same directors now as they were it 
in the original papers; I think Mr. Welch stated that. 
Mr. Davis: Have you anything to do with the active management? A.—No. 
Q.—Have you any financial interest in it? A.—None whatever. It was simply formal. 
Mr. Taylor: That is Exhibit what? (Referring to document mentioned by Mr. Hanes.) 
Mr. Pooley: Exhibit 34. ; : 
Mr. Hanes: Have you the schedule here of your passenger rates? A.—No, we didn’t bring 
thém over. 
Mr. Davis: We were not asked for them. 
Witness: We would be glad to get them for you. / 
Mr. Pooley: How do they compare with other lines, roughly? A.—They are less than car- 
load merchandise rates are, about, between here and Clinton. : 
Mr. Taylor: Between Squamish and Clinton, or Vancouver and Clinton? A.—About 20 per 
cent. higher than the C.P.R 
Q.—Vanecouver and Clinton? A.—Vancouver and Clinton, yes. 
Q.—yYes? A.—You see, we have to divide with the Terminal Navigation Company. 
The Chairman: Are not they a good deal higher between intermediate points; take hogs, for 
example? A.—I could not say offhand; they are somewhat higher, because—— 
Q.—I mean, the proportion is a good deal higher? ? A —I do not know that they are so much — 
more; they are some more, on account of having to deal with the Terminal Navigation Company’s : 
proportion; and that is made up of a set rate of so pace per hundred, regardless of the — 
classification. ; : 
Mr. Ross:: How do your car-load rates compare? fy little higher, but not very quae 
I recall one case, our rate on cattle to Vancouver was 28% cents, and from Ashcroft it is 24 
cents. . 
Mr. Davis: With the C.P.R.? A.—With the CEEZR 
The Chairman: If you put your rates on a par wath other rates, in the interests of these 
people you are talking about, what would they be? A.—Well 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, just a question there; if this line has the right to charge any 
more than any other line—we have shown two cases, one where they refused to take freight, 
and another where they charged express rates, and then made the rebate when there was a kick 4 
put up; but others have had to pay express rates, and it is quite a serious matter. +9 
Mr. Pooley: That has been explained, and that when it was drawn to his attention he 
overruled it. 
Mr. Hanes: There may be other cases. 
Mr. Pooley: He says he doesn’t know them; it is not the fault of the railway company at all, , 
Mr. Hanes: J might state that any manager of a railway company that refused to take 
freight, as I think, is committing a serious mistake. ne 
Mr. Pooley: He explained how it was; and I think that any other railway company in th ae 
Province would do the same thing. They want to develop their own business on their own Hines, > 
or otherwise, and if you export your raw material it cannot be done. 3 
Mr. Dayis: This railway is not a common carrier yet, and those reasons do not aes a 
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Mr. Taylor: I understand from my friend that all other railroads did that thing; they have 
to take everything that is offered to them, and they charge for it according to that tariff, and 
they cannot refuse to take a single thing. 

Mr. Davis: Under and subject to certain fixed rules. 

Mr. Taylor: There is no railway authorized, according to the Dominion ‘* Railway Act,” to 
fix any charges unless passed by the Board of Railway Commissioners. It is not authorized 
until it is approved by the Railway Commission, and then every railroad has to charge according 
to the tariff; so that they cannot refuse to take a single thing if a man wants to ship it. 

Mr. Davis: That is to say, according to rates subject to the approval of the Railway Board. 

Mr. Hanes: Now, Mr. Sperry,.as manager, how much do you say is the loss of the operating 
department of the line between White Cliff and North Yancouver; how much is it losing a month, 
or in six months, or what is it earning as a profit? A—What it is losing, I cannot, say; our 
books will show that. 

Q.—About how much? A.—I could not tell you. 

G.—How many trains are you operating a day, how many cars; or, at least, how often? 


“A.—Well, I would have to look it up after lunch; I cannot tell you now. 


Q.—Are you not familiar with the number of cars leaving Vancouver for White Cliff, and 
the hours of the day? A.—Yes. 

Q.—About what hours, now, do they leave; I am asking you as manager of the line? 
A.—Well, I cannot tell you from memory. 

Quis there an arrangement that you know of between the Railway Company and the 
operating department whereby the Railway Company will pay the loss of operating? A.—Yes; 
I believe there is, according to that agreement, I understand. 

Q.—Have you, aS manager, approved of that, or fixed on what shall be included in the 
maintenance charges? A.—The maintenance charges are macGe up according to the standard 
practice of the railways of the continent, in making maintenance charges. 

Q.—I understood you to state just now that you are not able to tell us from memory how 
often those cars do run? A.—No. 

Q.—Would there be a loss of anything like $8,000 or $10,000 in six months? A.—Yes, I 
suppose there would be. 

Q.—Or would it be $20,000? A.—yYes; the loss I should say would be $20,000 a year or 
more. 

Q.—How about the part between Squamish and Clinton’ A.—That probably is not so much. 

Q.—Is it not a fact that there are only about two cars operating between North Vancouver 
and White Cliff—two single cars, two trips a day? A.—At the present time, two trips each way. 

Q.—So this loss which you speak of has to be made up of operating two cars, taking into 
account the revenue, and after taking into account the passengers, and it will be made up on 
the cost; that is, taking the two cars or two trips a day? A.—Well, there are more trips 
between the intermediate points, you understand. 

Q.—Are you familiar with the agreements between your operating department and the West 
Vancouver Municipality? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—As to operating a certain number of cars? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you consider you have lived up to that agreement? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Hanes: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shatford: Will you let me see that statement again, Mr. Sperry? (Statement handed 
to Mr. Shatford.) 

Q.—In connection with the operating expenses and this item of $260,232.61, transportation 
expenses, what would that consist of principally? A.—It consisted of tram service, station 
employees, clerk hire, superintendents, superintendents’ clerks in connection with the operation, 
and the necessary supplies furnished for the operations of the line, and so forth. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I have here now as Exhibit 197 the Squamish Wharf agreement, 
so called, dated the 1st day of March, 1916, between the Pacific Great Hastern Development 
Company, and the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, and P. Welch, railroad contractor, 
It provides, amongst other things, for the rental of the Squamish wharves owned by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Development Company, for each car-load of freight handled over, etc., $2; and. 
for other things, $1; for each loaded freight-car handled over the line, $1; each passenger routed 
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over the road, over the leased premises, 10 cents; and so on, giving the items, and that makes — 
up the $€2,601 wharf earnings. This is Exhibit 196. yeh! 

The Chairman: That is the Development Company. 

Mr. Taylor: That is the Development Company. Then we have in Exhibit 64, Mr. ‘Welch, 
in showing that he didn’t make money, charges up the total investment in the Pacific Great 
Eastern Development Company to date, $1,681,000; and some other items. And then in this — 
Exhibit 196 we have $62,061 charged up as a liability to the same Development Company. Then , 
we have now Exhibit 197, the agreement under which that is worked out. ; 

Mr. Davis: As a matter of fact, Mr. Sperry, has any money actually been paid to the 
Development Company at all?. A.—Not that I know of. 

Q.—It is all on paper? A.—It is all on paper. 

Mr. Taylor: That is my point. The difficulty is it goes into this Exhibit €4, which was 
put in on a former session, with Mr. Welch’s testimony, and the auditors have since investigated 
it, and it simply gives an explanation as to how that exhibit is made up. I file that as Pxhibit | 
197. Exhibit 197 provides that the Company cannot use any other wharf or develop any wharf 
which is in competition with this one that has those high rates. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Tate, did any estimates go into the Government for construction of the wharf 
at Squamish ; what was that pile-driving at Squamish? A.—That would be on railroad property. — 

Mr. Hall: Are there two wharves; possibly Mr. Callaghan can tell us—Mr. Callaghan? 

Mr. Callaghan: No; the pile-driving that I remember didn’t go on the estimates. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Sperry, while Mr. Callaghan is getting that information—are you answering 
the question, Mr. Callaghan? 3 

Mr. Hall: I was asking Mr. Callaghan about the charges for the wharf at Squamish; what — é; 
has gone into that work? 

Mr. Callaghan: There were the charges for clearing land. That has been abandoned. 

Mr. Hall: How much was that; ; what was done at Squamish—pile-driving ? A.—Pile-driving, — 
on the main line at Squamish. 

Q.—What approximately would be the cost of that wharf? A.—Oh, I think the whole works 
would be about 75 feet, or something like that, of pile trestles, about 15 or 16 feet above ground, 
part of it 20 feet. . i 

Q.—What would that amount to apnea the cost? A.—It should not be over $1,200, — 
something like that. 

Q.—And haye you any idea of the amount in respect of pile-driving on the line, on the 
railway-line at Squamish? A.—There is one crossing of the Cheakamus River, Pa of COUTSe=aE 

IT don’t remember all that detail. se 

Q.—Well, only very approximately. -A.—The crossing on the Cheakamus River, one branch i 
of it, there were some strengthening bridges on the north line. 

.Q.—Those that you haye referred to are the only charges for wharf-construction at Squamish ‘ 
that would be in the neighbourhood of $1,200? A—yYes, that is the only part; that would be 
in connection with the boat-landing. " 

Q.—And there are no other charges whatever to the Government with respect to this wharf — 
at Squamish, the cost of construction? A.—No, I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Hanes: Are you referring to the Development Company’s wharf? 

Mr. Hall: I am talking now of the cost of the wharf at Squamish, that the Government paid 
him. i 

Mr. Callaghan: The estimates would be the place to get that information. 3 

Mr. Taylor: Did you give Mr. Hall the value of the Squamish Wharf owned by the Develop- 
ment Company; what was it worth to build—about how much? A.—I don’t know; I could not i. 
tell you; it is so long ago; it was quite a piece of work, over 3,000 feet of trestle approach to — 
it. ; ; we’ 

Q.—You don’t know how much that cost to build? A.—No. ‘ ow 

-Q.—I would like to ask you, are you an American citizen or a Canadian? 

Mr. Sperry: An American citizen. 

Mr. Taylor: Is Mr. White an American or Canadian? A.—I believe he is an American. 

Q.—Is Mr. Wilson, the other director, an American or Canadian? A.—I believe he is an 
American. — 
(Mr. Tate was understood to correct witness.) 
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Witness: I may be corrected, then. 
Mr. Taylor: Is he an American citizen—Mr. Wilson; is he an American citizen, naturalized? 
A.—I believe not. 


Mr. Hanes: What nationality is Mr. Luedke; is he an American or Canadian? A.—He is 
an American. o: 
(Mr. Callaghan.) Pa 
Mr. Hall: Mr. Callaghan, referring to Exhibit 197, and to the blue-print attached to the : 3 
agreement; that part coloured red is all the property of the Development Company? A.—Yes, 4 
so I understand. ., 
Q.—And you say, I take it, that there has been no work done on that portion coloured red 5 
charged to the Government? A.—TI don’t think any of it has been charged in the construction. "3 


But I would say, take the estimates and see; there might be such a thing as that happen. 
Q.—You might check it up before our next meeting, and give us a definite statement of it. 
A.—Yes. 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Callaghan, is it not a fact that along that wharf there is some mileage of 
railway-tracks belonging to the Development Company? A.—The track—I believe it belongs 


to the Railway Company; that is, the steel and fasteners. 5 
Q.—That is what Mr. Hall was asking you, if some of that had not been paid for by the se 
Government? A.—No; the pile-driving. “ 
Q.—He was referring to steel aa 
Mr. Hall: I was asking the whole cost. ae 
Witness: I think that the steel that was used on these tracks was paid for by the Railway . 


Company. 

The Chairman: What is the distance, in fact, of that branch? 

Mr. Davis: Equitably owned by the Railway Company under an agreement. 
Witness (referring to Chairman’s question): It may be possibly altogether a mile and a 
quarter. 

The Chairman: And this part that is coloured red was paid for by the subsidy from the 
Government at the rate of $42,000 a mile? A.—No. As I understand, all the work that was 
done here as far as building the structure, and grade, doing any grading, that has been by 
the Development Company. 

Mr. Taylor: In the 476.1 miles, whereabouts is it; doesn’t that include this particular 
mileage? A—The mileage of the whole line is started from here (indicating), but that is only 
for figuring the fares. 

The Chairman: But the 476.1 miles is not only for figuring the fares, it is for figuring the 
bond issue? A.—No (referring to another question not heard by the stenographer) ; that comes 
from North Vancouver—they could not connect with this at all; that mileage comes into this 
line, a mile and a half here, or something like that. é 

Mr. Taylor: On that mileage that the Government has paid $42,000 a mile, you are also 
paying .rental to the Development Company for that very stuff, aren’t you? A.—wNo, I don’t 
think so. This is a spur from the main line. 

Mr. Davis: That is not included in the 476.1 miles? A—Oh, no. The 476.1 is from the 
Second Narrows, and adjoins this, way north, a mile and a half north of that. 

Mr. Hall: In this portion marked red on Exhibit 197, you say that is not included in the 
476 miles? A.—WNo. 

Mr. Hanes: Did you say that the Government are not paying $42,000 a mile on the 
Development Company’s mileage? A.—No, I do not understand that. 

Q.—How about the mileage from there through the yard; isn’t there four or five miles 
belonging to the Development Company; isn’t that included in this total mileage for which 
the Government is paying $42,000 per mile? _A.—The main line is the only mileage. 

Q.— Well, I am asking you. from that point there, from the Squamish yards which is on the 
Development Company’s property, isn’t that included in the mileage that the Government is 
paying, or that you are being paid the subsidy on, just as the Chairman asked you? A.—They 
have paid an estimate on this Howe Sound Northern of seyen and a half miles. 

Mr. Davis: What.he is asking is whether that is included in the 476 miles which has a 

subsidy? A.—Oh, no. The subsidy is figured on the through mileage from the Second Narrows 
to Fort George. 
29 
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Q.—And it doesn’t touch this part marked red on Exhibit 167? A.—No, it would not. This | : 
is an extension north from the red part where it is marked P.G.E.R.; that is the through 
mileage. i 

Mr. Pooley: Where does your mileage from North Vancouver meet with this line that in a 
now constructed—what portion? A.—About here (indicating). 

Mr. Davis: “Here” being what? A.—Somewhere in here (again indicating). ; 

Mr. Pooley: How many miles from the end of the wharf, how far from the water? A.— 
About a mile and a half. : Rt 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Callaghan, I don’t think you understood my question; I asked you if the ~ a 
Government paid the subsidy for the mileage on the Development Company mileage, from a_ 
mile and a half from that wharf there, through the Squamish yards? A.—No; the other part, 
as I understand it, belongs to the Railway Company, excepting the right-of-way has not been 
paid for; that is what you mean. 

The Chairman: Does this part coloured red come .in with the Development Company’s 
property in respect of the $800,000? 

Mr. Taylor: $850,000. 2 

Witness: I presume that—I don’t know as to that. I don’t know as to the right-of-way. 
Mr. Hall: Would it not be well to check up the various questions to get a definite answer ‘i 
to this? cs 

Mr. Taylor: There was evidence before, that there was a part farther on which was : 
bought for $850,000, and which belongs to the Development Company until the note has been A 4 
paid for $850,000; and upon that area $42,000 has been paid by the Government per mile; that | 
is what Mr. Hanes was getting at. i 

Mr. Hanes: I would like to ask Mr. Callaghan a question, but will explain to the Committee — 
first, that the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company not only owns that piece there, but | 
also the grounds on which the yards are built; and there is a certain proportion of metals built — 4 
out through the yard and back again on to the main line. Now, then, the Development Com- — 
pany owns that in title; but it is a fact that there is an agreement with the Railway Company, 
but there has been nothing paid on it—just a paper agreement. e 

The Chairman: That is the $850,000 agreement. 

Mr. Hanes: Yes; but the fact remains that the title is vested in the Development Company ; ee 
and I would ask Mr. Callaghan if the Government has not paid the $42,000 per mile on that? 
mileage. ; 

Witness: I think they would. ae 

Mr. Pooley: Do you mean that the Government pays $42,000 per mile on that line east of om 
the bridge? A.—No; on this—just on the main line. 

Mr. Pooley: But Mr. Hanes was talking about the yards, going through the yards. 

Mr. Tate: That part of the main line is included in the Development Company's property. — 

Mr. Hanes: I was asking Mr. Callaghan as engineer if he would say whether that subsidy a 
was paid on the mileage going to the Squamish yards, which belong to the Development — 
Company? A.—Oh, yes, certainly. 2 

Mr. Pooley: That is the main line only? A.—Oh, yes; through the main line, through © 
the yards, not any of these spur tracks. , 

Mr. Hanes: And it is also a fact that the Railway Company have paid for the improvements a 
on the Development Company’s property; that is a fact, isn’t it? A—TI don’t understand quite. 

Q.—It is a fact, isn’t it, that the Railway Company paid for the yards and the tracks and “4 
the buildings on the Development Company’s property? A.—They have paid for part of them. | 

Mr. Taylor : They have paid for all the improvements? A.—Yes. ; 

Q.—And that has been charged up to the Government and paid by the Government? 9 ve 
Yes. ae 

Q.—And in addition the Government has pant the main line bounty of $42 ,000, or the — 
guarantee of $42,000 per mile? A.—They have done the same thing on other parts of the 
railway. 

Mr. Maclean: The Government has paid nothing of that $42,000. 

Mr. Taylor: The Government are liable on the guarantee for $42,000. “i? 

Mr. Tate: There is the other portion of the Squamish right-of-way not fully paid for. age 

(Mr. Callaghan explained plans in detail to Mr. Hall.) 
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The Chairman: And on that part of the main line the only right the Company has to-day 
is, under that agreement, to pay $850,000. 

Mr. Taylor: Exactly; and in addition, Mr. Chairman, the yards are on that stuff, that they 
paid that amount of money for by the Government. Then this guaranteed fund is in addition. 
The station-house, and that sort of thing, are on that portion. 

; The Chairman: Where is the station? 

(Witness indicates position. ) 

Mr. Maclean: They have spent some of that $42,000 in improvements. 

Mr. Taylor: It is all liable to go back to the Development Company. 

Witness (referring to the plan): This is just a shelter here (indicating). 

Mr. Hall: On this lower portion here, has there been construction? A.—No; there is no 
construction beyond this point, in that direction. 

Mr. Pooley: There is no construction beyond the west side of the terminals, on the west 
shore. A.—That is the east side. 

Q.—The east side of the wharf? A.—The east side of the wharf. 

Mr. Hall: What is the distance from Squamish north on which the guarantees have been 
issued ? 

The Chairman: Those guarantees have been issued on the whole road. 

Mr. Hall: I am referring now from here (indicating). 

Witness: Oh, I could not tell from that; but it is approximately forty-two miles from the 
Second Narrows to this point. 

Mr. Pooley: Which point is that? A.—That is the intersection of the Howe Sound Northern 
track; the Second Narrows would be practically forty-two miles from there. 

Mr. Hanes: The other track is abandoned, isn’t it? A.—No, it is not used now; but I don’t 
know that it has been abandoned. 

Q.—The subsidy was paid on that too? A.—It was paid by an estimate, on the estimate of 
$190,000. 

Mr. Davis: The subsidy is one thing and the estimate another. 

Witness: It is in the 476 miles. 

Mr. Hanes: And it was paid for out of the money raised under the subsidy? A.—yYes, I 
“suppose so. 

(Witness Callaghan stands aside.) 

Mr. Taylor: I would like to call another witness this morning from the Forestry Depart- 
ment; a short witness, and we can get through before 1 o’clock. 

S. W. Barcray, called and duly sworn, testifies as follows (examined by Mr. Taylor) :— — 

‘Mr. Taylor: You are connected with the Forestry Department? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Of the Government? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In what capacity? A.—Assistant Inspector of the Forest Branch. 

Q.—What is the indebtedness of the construction department of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway‘to the Government for unpaid stumpage dues? A.—There is a legal dispute about that, 
- which we are bringing up right now. Have you a copy of the statement? 

Q.—If you stand there, you can explain it, and give your evidence. A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is what you want? A.— (Referring to statement) $5,897.97. 

Mr. Pooley: What does that represent? A.—That is for royalty on logs cut on alienated 
lands by these sub-contractors. 

Q.—On the right-of-way? A.—Not necessarily on the right-of-way; it might be a timber 
licence or a lease; or it may be part of the right-of-way that has been alienated. 

Q.—On the right-of-way of the Railway Company ; that is the idea? A.—Yes—no, it may be 
part of the right-of-way, or it may be bridge-timbers eut from the timber licences; there may be 
parts not on. the right-of-way. 

Mr. Maclean: The Government agreed to give us the rent: of-way, and that would include 
the timber as well. 

Mr. Hall: The land had been previously alienated. 

Mr. Taylor: Paragraph 13, subparagraph (c), of Schedule 1, chapter 834, 1912. This is all 
that the Government has given free: “To license the Company free of charge to take from any 
vacant Crown lands of the Province of British Columbia, with the approval of the Minister of 
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Lands, all standing timber, gravel, and other material.” Now, it says vacant Crown lands ; 
‘was on lands which are not vacant Crown lands; that is right? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That is not right-of-way? A.—Those would be timber leases, pre- emptions, Crown lands, ¥ 
alienated lands. 
Q.—Exactly. What do you say is the indebtedness of the construction of that road to date? 
You say something about $20,000; what do you mean by that? A.—That is patrol due by the 
Railway Company, over $1,235; and there is the fire-fighting contribution, $2,462; there is a” 
total due from the Railway Company in respect of fire-fighting expenditures of $14,361.71. = 
Q.—Plus the $5,897 you mentioned? A.—Plus the $5,897. 
Q.—That was for stumpage; what is the total—just add that. up ? A—About $20,162.68. ~~ 
Q.—How long has that been outstanding? A.—That has been outstanding since about 1914. 
Q.—What is this legal dispute that my friend Mr. Tate has referred to? 
Mr. Tate: It is shown in a letter. 
Mr. Taylor: We had better file this letter. I file now as Exhibit 198 a letter of P. Welch. 
to Mr. Barclay. S. W. Barclay, of the Department, November 23rd, 1916 :— 0: a 
* Re statement of account rendered by Forest Branch, $4,074.54. Mr. 8. W. Barclay, ACES _ 
Assistant, Forest Branch, Victoria, B.C. Be 
“Drar Srr—Replying to your letter of November 15th, your file 16055f, with whic you. 
enclosed statement of account showing an amount of $4, 074.54, royalty due to your Department. — 
"Phis, as you know, is a question that has been raised many times with the Railway Company — 
by your Department, and the Railway Company maintain the same stand now as formerly— ; ; 
namely, that the Company and its directors are exempt from royalty charges under the provisions. * 
of paragraph 13 (c) in their agreement with the Government. We suggest, therefore, that ifs - 
you desire to take this matter up further, you place yourselves in communication with Mr. D’Arcy ; ¢ 
Tate, K.C., Vice-President, Pacific Great Hastern Railway Company, Victoria.—Very truly yours,. a 
P. WELCH, per (signed) HE. F. Wurst.” 5 E 
December 12th, 1916, the Assistant Forester 
Mr. Maclean: That will be Exhibit ' 
Mr. Taylor: Exhibit 199, 12th December, 1916. Acting Assistant Forester to Mr. Tate. 
“Bnclosed herewith please find copies of letters received from P. Welch with reference to 
the amounts of royalty, $4,074.54 and $883.29, charged against P. Welch and Byrnes & Jordasell a 
There are also other amounts of royalty in dispute charged against various sub-contractors, and_ “ 
it appears that they are not cognizant of the arrangement made by yourself with regard to — 
royalties charged against the P.G.E.R. for timber cut on alienated lands. Payment in accordance — : 
with this arrangement for $7,418.66 was made as per your letter, June 10th, 1914. It would be g 
much appreciated if you would notify Mz. P. Welch that ptyment of all royalty charged against. 
the P.G.E.R. has been made, and that royalty is payable by the P.G.E.R. or their directors upon. 
all “shea cut on alienated lands.—Yours truly, 8. W. B., Acting Assistant Forester.” 
. W. Barclay, Esq., Acting Assistant Forester, iaitest ‘Branch, Victoria, B.C. 
soe Srr,— Replying to your favour of the 12th inst. regarding royalties for timber to bess 
charged against the P.G.E.R. Co., I would quote from my letter of 10th June, 1914, as follow , 
‘The Company acquiesces in ihe Government’s decision in regard to payment of Crown dues | 
claim, but while making the payment of $7,418. 66 claim in this connection, does so under protest, 
and submits that the Government’s claim in this respect.is an infraction of clause 13 (¢) of the 
‘above agreement. Cheque for $7,418.66 enclosed herewith. It is therefore understood that, in. # 
making the last three payments, the Company does so without prejudice, and under protest, and 
its action in this respect is not to be construed in any way as a waiver of the rights to which | 
the Company and its shareholders are entitled under clause 13 (a); 18 (b), and 18 (ce) of the ; 
agreement of the 10th of Februaary, 1912. In the circumstances, I think the matter had better” 
be referred to the Attorney-General, and I will be pleased to make an appointment with ‘vem oe ae 
any time convenient for that purpose.—Yours truly.” > 
Q.—This balance of $20,162.68 is exclusive, I understand, of this $7,418.66 already paid?” 
A.—Yes; that is right. 
Q.—In addition to the $7,418.66? A.—The $7,000 was paid, Mr. Tate, about 1914. 
(Mr. Tate was understood to refer_to another letter to the Hon. Pattullo.) 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate says that there is another letter to Mr. Pattullo summarizing the: 
account; we will ask for it and get that letter; will you get it? A.—Yes. Pr 
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Q.—While upon that subject, Mr. Bowser, I understand, as Attorney-General, made a ruling 
in respect of the G.T.P. on the 7th of January, 1915; and this is the ruling, isn’t it? A.—Yes, 
that is the ruling with regard to the G.T.P. 
Q.—That is the ruling with regard to the G.T.P.? A.—Yes. 
Q.—I do not wish to file this letter, but it is out of a file in connection with the P.G.E.R., 
with the consent of the Chairman; I will simply read it into the notes :— f 
“Tth day of January, 1915. Memo. for the Hon. Minister of Mines, 
“T beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication of the 3rd of December in reference 
to the claim of the G.T.P. Railway Company to be allowed to take timber after arrangement 
with the timber licensees from along their right-of-way without paying for stumpage due the 
Government on account of said timber. I have given this matter a great deal of consideration, 
and know personally what the intention of the contract was, as it was drawn up in this Depart- 
ment. In reading sections 9 and 10 of the agreement between the Company and ourselves, which 
is found in chapter 19 of the Statutes of 1908, I can come to no other conclusion, that if the 
Company has run through its timber leases, and arranged with the licensees to purchase the 
land, it must in any case pay a stumpage to your Department.—W. J. Bowser, Attorney-General.” 
Mr. Davis: That clause is different, I understand. 
Mr. Taylor: That can be easily looked up. Chapter 19 of the Statutes of 1908. 
Mr. Pooley: It is not fair to put an opinion on the files, when the facts on which it is based 


’ 


are not also there. 

Mr. Taylor: I will read the request of the Minister of Lands for that advice :— 

“December 3rd, 1914. The Minister of Lands asks from the Hon. Attorney-General the 
following: December 3rd, 1914. Memo. to the Hon. the Attorney-General. G.T.P. Railway and 
timber. As you will see from copies of letters attached herewith, a protest is made by the 
Company concerning the interpretation placed by this Department upon clauses 8 and 10 of its 
agreement with the Province and the agreement made with other railway companies ; timber 
expressly stated to be cut from vacant Crown lands. The word ‘vacant’ is not used in the 
clauses of the G.T.P. agreement, to which I have referred; and it is upon this fact that the 
Company is now basing its claim to receive different treatment, as far as the timber is concerned, 
from that accorded to other railways by the Province. ‘Ehe claim, in fact, is that the omission 

_ of the word ‘ vacant’ exempts the Company from paying royalty on any timber cut from land 
other than timber licences, pre-emption records, etc. I am enclosing a copy of your ruling of 
September 2nd, 1913, and would be glad of your opinion upon the technicalities raised by the 
Company.—Signed by the Minister of Lands.” 

In this Pacific Great Eastern agreement the word “ vacant” is included, because it reads, 
chapter 34 of 1912: “To license the Company free of charge to take from any vacant Crown 
Jands of the Province of British Columbia, on the approval of the Minister of Lands, all standing 
timber.” : 

’ The Chairman: That is a stronger Case. 

Mr. Taylor: That is a stronger case against the P.G.E.R. 

‘ Mr. Davis: We cannot tell without the other section. 

,, Mr. Tate: My letter to Mr. Pattullo sets out our grounds. 

Mr. Maclean: A copy of that is filed, I suppose. 

“Mr. Tate: The Government were to give us everything vested in the Crown, under the 
section ; the whole spirit was not to make any Claim to the Company for anything vested in the 
Crown. There was no use in the Government giving us a guaranty with one hand and taking it 
away with the other. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I have received pages S47 to 1144 of the stenographic report of 
the proceedings, and I move that it be submitted to the Legislature as a further report of this 
Committee, and that we recommend the same be printed. 

Mr. Shatford drew attention to an error which appeared on page 1117 of the record; the 
word “million” appearing there, when the correct word was “ mile.” 

Mr. Pooley also drew attention to some error in the record of the testimony of Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Taylor explained that obvious errors were corrected before the record was placed in 
the printer’s hands. 

The Chairman: Adjourned to 8.30 p.m. this evening. 


TWENTY-SECOND SESSION. , ay 
Wepnespay, April 11th, ue eee 


The Committee of Inquiry herein met pursuant to adjournment at 8. 30 p.m. 
Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H.C. Hall, 
L. W. Shatford, H. S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, W. R. Ross, and R. H. Pooley; S. S.Taylor, KC, 
“appearing as counsel for the Minister of Railways; H. A. Maclean, Hsq., K.C., appearing as_ 
counsel for the Pacific Great Hastern Railway Company; Messrs. E. P. Davis, K.C., and J. N. 
Bllis, appearing as counsel for Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart. ‘ 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read by the Secretary and duly approved. 
Mr. Taylor: Before calling the witness,-Mr. Chairman, there are some exhibits which Mr. 
Tate desires put in. The first is a letter to Mr. T. D. Pattullo which he has produced. It isa 
long letter. Do you wish it read, Mr. Tate? 
Mr. Tate: Yes; it would be better to give a general outline of it. 
Mr. Maclean: Yes; you had better read it if there is any: use in putting it in. - $ 
Mr. Taylor: Very well. It is dated January 19th, 1917, and is from Mr. Tate to the Howl % 
T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C., and reads as follows :— — 
“Dear Sir—In the agreement entered into between the Government and the Hallweg . 
Company (represented in the first instance by the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart) dated 10th 
February, 1912, the Government agreed to allow the Company to take from the Crown lands of 
the Province all standing timber, gravel, and other material necessary for construction purposes. 
This privilege is found in clause 18 (ce) of the said agreement, and reads as follows :— 
“*To license the Company free of charge to take from any vacant Crown lands of the : ; 
Province of British Columbia, with the approval of the Minister of Lands, all standing timber, a 
gravel, and other material which may be necessary for the construction of the line of railway — 2 
aforesaid, and will also permit the Company to make fills in and upon any vacant Crown lands 
of the Province of British Columbia.’ 
“The Department have heretofore in construing this clause of the agreement adopted what . - 
I submit is an erroneous interpretation thereof. : i 
“The primary and fundamental rule in the interpretation of contracts is to endeayour to ‘as 
arrive at the intention of the parties. Looking at the clause in question, the evident intention — 
of the Government was to allow the Company to use free of charge in the. construction of its 
railway certain specified material belonging to the Crown. The Company by its contract has 
entered into onerous obligations with the Government, and part of the consideration for its 80 + 
doing was the grant of such material by the latter for coustruction purposes. a 
“The Department, on the other hand, have seen fit to adopt a narrow technical construc if 
tion which it is submitted ignores entirely the intention of the parties. That intention as 
stated is to make a grant of Crown material for railway-construction purposes. The Depart 
ment, however, have called attention to the word ‘ vacant, and by claiming that this word must | F 
be taken in its literal sense, hold that the Company is not entitled to use: standing timber on 4 
pre-empted lands without payment of Crown dues thereon. ; 
“This construction, it is submitted, violates the true spirit of the agreement. By the clause 
in question, the Government intended to allow the Company to use standing timber on Crown e 
lands, so far as the same was not under lease or licence, free from the payment of Crown dues, — 
-What reason would there be for holding that the Company were entitled to use standing timber 
without payment of dues on lands not pre-empted, but to exact payment of dues in respect ory 
standing timber on lands under pre-emption? In each case the dues are payable to the Crown, — 
and there is no valid ground of distinction between Crown dues payable in respect of timber — 
on lands pre-empted and those on timber on lands not yet pre-empted. What reason could be 
suggested for withholding exemption from these dues in one case and not in the other? te 
“The intention was to make to the Company a free grant of construction material so far 
as the same was vested in the Crown, and any attempt to abridge this grant by a forced ie 
strained construction of the language of the clause in the agreement is inequitable and is in 
derogation of the Company’s rights under the agreement. It is submitted that no one who> 
considered the obyious intention and object of the clause in question could come to any different 
conclusion. Furthermore, even on technical grounds, it is not so certain that the departmenta 
construction could be upheld. ‘standing timber’ is a part of the land. The pre-emptor tak s 
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no title to such timber except so much as may be required for his own use as permitted by the 
Act; and where standing timber on pre-empted lands is not under lease and licence, that part 
of the ‘land’ represented by such ‘standing timber’ is ‘vacant’ Crown land. Therefore, even 
on a strict interpretation, of the agreement, the Company would be entitled to treat standing 
timber as ‘vacant Crown lands’ within the meaning of clause =(é)s. The evident intention 
of both clauses is to benefit the Railway Company by a grant of free land and material, so fav 
as the same might be vested in the Crown, to aid the Company in constructing and completing 
its railway. 
; “Looking at the agreement as a whole, the undertaking of building this north and south 
line of railway was for the mutual benefit of the Province representing the general public and 
of the Railway Company. The Government recognized that the undertaking was a work of 
great magnitude, involving heavy outlay, and came forward to assist the Company in com- 
pleting the work hy consenting to guarantee the Company’s bonds for the purpose of enabling 


it to raise funds for construction purposes, by granting free lands for townsites, by agreeing - 


to assist in the payment of interest on bonds in certain eventualities, by making a free grant 

of lands for the railway, and of construction material, as above mentioned, and by otherwise 
co-operating with the Company. It is easy, therefore, to arrive at the intention of the parties 
from a general consideration of the objects of the agreement, the Government’s proposed action 
being designed and calculated to further the undertaking and ensure its completion, and any 
attempt to withdraw from the grant to be given the Company property which is vested in 
the Crown, and which manifestly comes within the purview of the agreement, cannot be sup- 
ported if the main spirit and intention of the instrument is to be adhered to. 


“While supervening conditions precipitated by the war may not be invoked as an assis-- 


tance in construing this agreement, still it is permissable to refer to such conditions in sub- 
mitting that a reasonable and liberal interpretation should be adopted, and one that will best 
effectuate the intention of the parties and secure to each its reciprocal rights under the agree- 
ment. The Company is not asking for any concession not warranted by its agreement with 
the Government, but it asks to be confirmed in the rights to which it is entitled thereunder. 

“Tn June, 1914, the Company made a payment to the Government of $7,418.66 in respect of 
Crown dues on standing timber taken from pre-empted lands. This payment, however, was 
made under special circumstances and formed part of an arrangement between the Govern- 
ment and the Company for the acquisition of certain Indian reserve and foreshore lands at 
Squamish. The Hon. W. R. Ross, then Minister of Lands, stipulating that before a grant or 
quit-claim of such Indian reserve and foreshore lands should issue to the Company, the latter 
must pay to the Department the arrears of Crown dues on timber which had been in dispute 
up to that time. The Company accordingly had no alternative but to comply. In making 
the payment, however, the Company did so under protest, as evidenced by letter to the Hon. 
W. R. Ross, dated 10th June, 1914, from which I beg to quote as follows.” 

I read that this morning. Following that quotation it goes on :— 

“I will be pleased if you can see your way to adopt the construction of the agreement 
respecting free grant of timber on Crown lands as contended for by the Company, or if you are 
not convinced of the Company’s right to be relieved of payment of the Crown dues claimed by 
the Department, I will be pleased if you will accord me the privilege of addressing either your- 
self or the Hxecutive on the subject at whatever time you may appoint.—Yours truly, D’ ARCY 
Tarr, Vice-President.” 

That will be Exhibit No. 201, and I will file the answer of the Hon. Minister of Lands as 
Exhibit 202. It is from the Hon. Mr. Pattullo to Mr. D’Arcy Tate, Vice-President, etc. +— 

“Dpar Sir,—! have looked into the matter of your complaint as submitted in letter under 
date of January 19th, and in reply thereto I beg to advise you that I do not consider your 
coutention Correct; and in consequence the action taken by the Forest Branch is upheld by 
we.—Taithfully yours.” ; 

And 1 file as Exhibit 203 the ruling of the Hon. W. J. Bowser, Attorney-General. 


Mr. Maclean: We had it this morning? 

Mr. Taylor: No; that was the Grand Trunk Pacific one; but this is the one for the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company—this very subject. It is dated September 2nd, 1913, and is 
signed by the Hon. W. J. Bowser. It is a memo. for the Hon. the Minister of Lands. It reads 


as follows :— 
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tion of sly 25th, on the ‘question of the ro sults due on fimber ‘wea bs valtwaee for Coase (ce 
tion purposes. : 
“While the agreement with the Grand Trunk Pacific and that with the Pacific Grae 
Eastern provide for free right-of-way through vacant Crown lands, and therefore no royalty 
being charged on timber cut on such right-of-way if the timber is used for construction pur-— 
poses, at the same time I do not see that the legislation goes to the length of relieving these 
{ companies from payment of royalty on any timber cut by them on their right-of-way, which — 
e¥, right-of-way happens to run through Crown-granted Iand or timber licences. I think in these 
. two latter cases that the royalty should be paid by the ee for the timber cut by them.— 
W. J. Bowser, Attorney-General.” 

That is Exhibit 208. I will file another letter that is pertinent to the inquiry to-nfenes 

written by Mr. Gamble, Chief Engineer, on the 2nd of December, 1912, to the Hon. Sir Richard | , 

McBride, K.C.M.G,, Prime Minister, Victoria, B.C. This will be Exhibit 204. It reads ae 

follows :— J 

‘“ Sir,—The Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, through Mr. D’Arcy Tate, Vice-Presi-— 

dent, has submitted an.estimate amounting to $218,822.12 for 7.6 miles of the constructed por- e 

tion of the Howe Sound & Northern Railway, purchased by the Company which he represents. i ‘ 

“He asks that this sum be released under subsection (d@), section 9, and section 15 of — 

chapter 34, 1912. This latter section provides that purchase mileage shall be computed as” a 
constructed mileage, iam 4 

“Tn submitting this estimate the Pacific Great Hastern Railway Company have applied — 

Mr. Welch’s contract prices for the construction of that railway. I am informed by Mr. Tate - 

that at the time arrangements were made for the purpose of the Howe Sound & Northern — 

Railway it was understood that Mr. Welch’s prices should apply, and refers me to you for — . 
corroboration thereof. ; 3 ; 
ite “ As these prices are very much in excess of those for similar work generally prevailing on 
A the Coast, I will be glad if you will be good enough to instruct me as to my proper course in oe 
this matter.—Yours obediently, Chief Engineer.” a 
I think this is a pertinent to the inquiry to-night—particularly the last paragraph, which 

e reads: “ As these prices are very much in excess of those for similar work generally prevailing — 


an 


os on the Coast, I will be glad if you will be good enough to instruct me as to my proper course — 

4 in this matter.” Mr. Tate has produced also as Exhibit 205 agreement made the 7th day of | 

A ‘ November, 1912, between the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company, Limited, and Foley, 

% Welch & Stewart, which is particularly in reference to the townsite at Newport. ie 

Mr. Maclean: Is that the one assigning to the Company the agreement that Foley, Welch — 
& Stewart had. with the Government? ’ A 


Mr. Taylor: No; that is another one; it is already filed. This is Exhibit 205. This shows — 
the reason why the 4,292 shares were fully paid up. That is the idea of it. The consideration ey 
was 525 lots in the townsite. ‘ i. 

Mr. Tate: 535. ‘ae 

Mr, Taylor: Yes. I see it is corrected in pencil to 535 lots and about 3,000 feet of water- me 
front; and the schedule attached shows the lots that the Pacific Great E astern Railway got for 
their fully paid-up shares. I will file as Exhibit 203 the statement handed to me by a repre: 
sentative of Mr. P. Welch. I don’t know the gentleman’s name. 

Mr. Tate: I sent that up. 

~The Chairman: Is that the statement I have been waiting for? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes; that is the statement you are waiting for. ‘ 

Mr. Hall: What is the date of Exhibit 2057 i 

Mr. Taylor: 7th November, 1912. The letter you want is the 2nd December, 1912, ‘ 

Mr. Maclean: That is No. 204. p > 

Mr. Taylor: Now, I suppose Mr. White is the best man to eall on this. 

Mr. Tate: Yes, he prepared this. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. White is a little hard of hearing. and he wilt sit down near me. We 
have two witnesses at the same time. 

Mr. Davis: Well, will you swear. the other gentleman, too, now? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. 
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E. C. KaurMAN, witness, sworn. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, the best thing is not to have you both talk at once. 

QE. F. Wuitr, witness, sworn. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. White, what are your initials? A.—E. F. White. 

Q.—Your full name? A.—Edward F. 

Mr. Taylor: This statement will be Exhibit 206. 

The Chairman: Is there only one copy of that statement? 

Mr. Tate: Three altogether, just. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. White and I can use this one. 

Mr. White (witness) : This is the only copy that we have left. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, they can use it in the meantime. Now, I am going to take the liberty 
‘of numbering this—paging these sheets that we have bound together. You should pin those 
sheets all together. : ; 

Mr. Hall: How. would it be for us to number these the same as yours? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes; if you send that up here, I will do it for you. 

Q.—Mr. White, are you prepared to swear that Exhibit 206 is correct from pages BU Ko) 10° 
thereof? A.—Well, IT have not examined the details of that. 

'-Q.—Speak out loudly so that everybody can hear you? A.—Well, I have not examined 
the details of the statement. Mr. Kaufman gathered that from the various books. 

O=-To what extent are you prepared to swear that this statement is correct, Mr. White? 
A.—Well, to the extent I have confidence in Mr. Kaufman, and he had the original records, and 
the statement can be backed up by the original records. 

Q.—Personally, are you able to swear that that statement is correct? A.—Well, I would 
not like to, because I did not get it up, Mr. Taylor. 

Q.—AIl right. Have you checked it over to ascertain whether it is correct or not? A.—No, 
I have not. It was just finished to-day. 

(fH. C. Kaufman.) 

Mr. Taylor: Now, Mr. Kaufman, are you able to swear that this is a correct statement? 
A.—Yes, sir. ; 

Q.—From what data are you able to swear that it is correct? A,—This is taken from the 
books. ; 

Q.—Speak up so that everybody can hear you ? A —This is taken from the books of record 
of the entire Pacific Great Eastern contents. 

Q.—Now, I want. you to speak to the Chairman, and not to me, although I ask the ques- 
tien, and then everybody can hear you. Just direct your mind to the Chairman. Did you 
have anything to do with the keeping of the: books? A.—On certain sections. Of course, it 
would be impossible for me to keep all the books on the entire work. 

Q.—Then you say that, so far as the books are concerned, if they are correctly kept, you 
have then fully, accurately, and honestly taken off this as being a correct statement, and cor- 
rectly. representing those books? <A.—I have. 

Q.—And the results: here, you know if the books are correct—those results are correct? 
A.—Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: And the vouchers. : 

Mr. Taylor: Yes; the books and vouchers. When I said the * books,” I meant the books 
and vouchers, did you understand? A.—Yes, I understood. 

Q.—Now, those books and vouchers are all here, are they? A —Yes, those books are all 
here in Victoria. 

 Q—Did you bring any vouchers over here the last day of the inquiry? A.—yYes, the 

_ vouchers are here. 

Bs Q.—Then I ask you to have the books and vouchers examined ; they are all in the Partlia- 
" “ment Buildings, are they, in that room there? A.—Yes. 

3 Q.—I will ask you to have them all filed as Exhibit 207—all the hooks and vouchers, so 

that they will be open to the examination of the Committee. 

The Secretary: Who will I say filed those? 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Welch. 

The Chairman: But you don't want those in this room now? 

Mr. ‘Taylor: Oh, no; because there are about three wagon-loads of them. 
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Mr. Davis: We want those kept under lock and key, because they are very importan 
documents to us; and we want every care taken of them, so pee there is no danger of thet 
being lost, because we could not replace them. 

The Chairman: But where they are kept now, are they satisfactory ? 

Mr. Davis: Yes. But we have to have somebody watching them all es time. vie 

Mr. Tate: We want to get the key from Mr. Bullock so that we can get in at any time. : 

Mr. Bullock: Well, I cannot give up the key; when they are put in my possession, when 
I give up the key, what surveillance have I got over them? I must keep the key. 

Mr. Taylor: I think this would help the matter out. I would suggest that Mr. Buflodk 
should not allow them to be examined by any member of the Committee except in the presence 
of a representative of Mr. Tate. 

Mr. Davis: But supposing if one of those books is lost, Mr. Welch has no record. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, I think the idea of Mr. Taylor’s is very proper. Any examination that 
is made of them will only be made in the presence of a representative of Mr. Welch by a 
member of the Comimittee. 

The Chairman: And no one else is to go in there. 

Mr. Bullock: I have that arrangement with Mr. Welch’s man all the time. : 

The Chairman: And the only one you are to allow to go in there is a member of thea 
Committee with a representative of Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Taylor: Or the auditors. 

The Chairman: Of course, or the auditors. 

Mr. Taylor: I see the first two items of page 1 of this Exhibit, which is the Profit and 
Loss Account, dated February 28th, 1917, is apparently made up to that date? A.—To February 
28th, -yes. 

Q.—I see the first two items show a profit over the cost of the work to P. Welch of 
$5,817,896.77 ; is that correct? A.—That is correct. 

ae total amount of estimates that he received was $16,475,630.42, and the work cost 
him $11,357,733.65, making a difference of $5,117,896.77 ; and that is correct, you say? A.—That 
is correct, as to the direct cost of the work. ; ‘ 

(BB. F. White.) j 

Mr. Taylor: That leads me te ask you two questions, Mr. White. In the first place, daca t 
that $16,475,630.42 cover every cent that P. Welch has received from the Government of — 
British Columbia? A.—That covers the work itself—the actual grading—but not the extra — 
bills; they were handed in separately. 

Mr. Davis: He has not heard the question, apparently. : 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Davis suggests you have not heard my question, Mr. White. That first 
item, “ Total amount of estimates, $16,475,680.42 "; is that the gross amount of money that pees é 
Welch has received from the Government of British Columbia through the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway? A.—No. That is for the grading only. The bills for the steel and the extra bills 
went through the other accounts. Bae. 

Q.—What other accounts? A.—Well, they were credited to the bills for extra work— 
they were credited to the sub-contractors. 

Mr. Davis: He does not understand you. 

Mr. Taylor: Your counsel thinks that yéu have misunderstood my question. A.—No, 
have not. : n 

~ Q.—Well, I would prefer to take you for it. A.—We were paid for steel—for the Py — 
a certain amount of money, and we were paid for extra work that the sub-contractors did; 
and those amounts were credited direct to the respective accounts, and this item, the $16,000,000- 
odd, is what I termed the “ grading” only—grading and brlggine: not eagte extra work. 
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Q.—Why aren’t those itemis, “extra bills and track materials,” ae in this Profit and Los 
Account covering up to February 28th, 1917? A.—Well, the extra bills went direct to the su ies 
contractors; and there was really no contract made outside of the ordinary percenises s 
is what I term the ‘ grading ” account. By 

Q.—I thought we would get it clearer. That may be very correct from your standpoint. 
I am not saying anything about that just now; but I thought the statement would show t the e 
gross amount of money that P. Welch had received on account of the construction - of. ‘tl <i 
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railway, and then you would show the gross cost; no matter whether it was for rails, or force 
account, or what not. I cannot see any difference in coming down to the gross amount. 
A—wWell, that is the method by which we kept the account. The accounts were opened in 


’ the ledger for track material. 


Q.—Track material—how much would that be that P. Welch received for that? 

(BH. C. Kaufman.) 

A—I have not the total that P. Welch received. I cannot produce that just now. 

Q.—Now, don’t talk among yourselves. What is the reason you eannot produce that just 
now? A.—I could produce it if I had a few minutes to look it up. ‘ 

Q.—I will ask you this question, Mr. Kaufman: Do you corroborate what Mr. White has 
said about that $16,475,630.42, called the “total amount of estimates”? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Then you did get estimates in excess of that, through the estimates? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How much in excess of that, through the estimates, did you receive? A.—Well, that 
is something else that I would have to look up the exact figures for. 

Q.—That is unfortunate. Now, why do you, Mr. Kaufman, leave out, the balance—the 


difference between the $16,475,630.42 and the actual amount of the estimates that you received? 


Why did you leave that out? A.—My explanation would be similar to Mr. White’s, that the 
credits received were passed through different accounts. They were all credited to different 
accounts, and they show up in that statement. 

Q.—Show up in what statement? A.—The balances—they show up in this statement before 
you. 
Q.—The balances show up here? A.—The balances show up there; but to verify all the 
details it would be necessary to go into that 

Q.—Will you get the amount of that expenditure? 

Mr. Tate: Just excuse me, Mr. Taylor; I think he is mixing these 1 to 6 items under-the 
“Doan Act.’ I think that is what he means by extra bills—what he got under the “Loan 
ACh 

Mr. Taylor: Your counsel still thinks you are in error. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, haven’t we got in here how much the Government has advanced? 
Isn’t that all in? 

Mr. Taylor: No; we don’t know how much Mr. Welch got. We know how much the 
Government advanced to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 

The Chairman: That was $18,000,000, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Taylor: That was to the Pacific Great Hastern, and that would include (Mr. Tate 
gave evidence about that before) certain office expenses. 

Mr. Tate: And right-of-way. 

Mr. Taylor: And right-of-way. And that would have nothing to do with P. Welch; but 
we have a statement here some place which shows what P. Welch got. Just give me that last 
exhibit. 

The Chairman: Exhibit 64 shows it, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Taylor: It was the exhibit that Mr.—what do you eall him—filed; Mr. Thomas filed a 
tabulated sheet showing the gross amount of money paid. Mr. Thomas filed it, and it would 
show the whole amount paid P. Welch. Now, if you two gentlemen will just listen to me a 
moment while they are finding these. Your counsel still thinks that this $16,475,630.42 is the 
full amount that the Pacific Great Eastern Railway has paid P, Welch for everything? 

(HE. EF. White.) 

A.— Yes. 

Q.—Is that true or not? A—wWell, we can check that up for you just now, Mr. Taylor ; 
these are the pay-sheets. 

Q.—Will you check it up and let us know? 

The Chairman: Will you just talk out a little, Mr. White? 

Mr. Taylor: Always talk to the Chairman. 

Witness: Mr. Kaufman, will you just please note these amounts? 

Mr. Taylor: Just do this between yourselves, and let me know the result. 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, all these books will have to be examined in 
that room? 

The Chairman: Yes; they won't be taken away. 
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Mr. Taylor: These gentlemen are ready now. 
Q.—Now, Mr. White, what do you say? A.—The total amount received by Mr. Welch from cH 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway is $18,314,825.44. The difference between this amount and ¥ 
what we show on our statement covers track materials and extra bills—that is extra work done — 
by the different sub-contractors. ‘These items were ¢redited direct through the ledger; as when 
we received pay from the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, the sums covering the extra bills and 
the track material were credited direct to the respective accounts in the ledger, thereby keeping 
“ r intact the amounts we were receiving for straight grading, as we’ call it—track-laying, bridging, 
! and grading. RRB 
The Chairman: There must be a miracle somewhere. 
Witness: I don’t hear you. 
The Chairman: Why, there was a hold-back of $700,000-odd, and that would make it up to 
$19,000,000. 
Mr. Tate: And we spent $3,000,000 ourselves. 
Mr. Davis: This is the widow’s cruse of oil, I guess. 
Mr. Taylor: Is it possible, Mr. White, that that $1,839,195.02, being the difference between 
the $16,475,630.42 and the gross sum that you have now given, is the amount that was retained 
by the Pacific Great Dastern for right-of-way and their own office and overhead expenses, and 
you have thought it was for track material and this force account? A.—No. 
Q.—Now, Mr. Tate’s contention is, and Mr. Thomas’s contention is, that that $1,839,195.02 ¥ 
covers their overhead, right-of-way, and -office expenses, and that kind of thing that did not ae 
concern Welch. ‘ 
Mr. Tate: That is right. 
Mr. Taylor: That balances with this statement that Mr. Thomas has signed, Exhibit 1745 
Did you have anything to do with the preparation of that? 
Mr. Tate: No. 
Mr. Taylor: Now, Mr. Thomas has said they paid the contractor on his estimates 
$16,422,146.42, and that was made up to February 28th, 1917. 
Mr. Tate: That was the total amount of cheques he got from us. : 
Mr. Taylor: But that does not balance exactly with this. That is different to what you ~— 
- give up to February 28th, 1917? ° a 
Witness: Well, I don’t understand that. "a 
Mr. Taylor: Nevertheless, it is so close, there must be some other explanation than what ot 
you have given for that difference of $1,839,195.02? A.—That item—do you want to know 
about it? - ia 
Q.—Yes. A—Well, we are taking that right from the, pay-sheets. a 
Q.—Those pay-sheets—I want to tell you something about them; probably you did not know ae, 
it. I understand that those pay-sheets have added to them the P.G.E. overhead, right-of-way, Z 
sent over by the P.G. office in Vancouver to the Victoria office; so that it can be added up, and ¥ 
.so it could then come back to the Government as one estimate? 
BY Mr. Thomas: No; that was not the process, exactly. 
Mr. Taylor: Oh, that was not the process? ; 
The Chairman: You people had better get together on this. a 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Thomas had better explain what the process was. You have not yet been — 
sworn, have you? 5 bb: Pc! 
Mr. Thomas: Yes, I have. These pay-sheets show the actual amounts earned by P. Welch — 
on his estimates, including grading, bridging, track-laying, and extra work. The total of them — 
amounts to something over $18,000,000; but there is always a 10-per-cent. retention held back by 
the Company from the contractor on the whole amount of the estimate, except on bills for track ei 
material and extra work bills. 
The Chairman: Wasn’t that reduced to 5 per cent.? A.—No; 10 per cent. The amount a 
by the Government that you probably have in mind is $750,000-odd, that the cot is not 
concerned with; that is between the Government and the Company. 
The Chairman: Well, that is beyond my comprehension, because the Government has 
out everything, and I have been trying to get it in my head for three weeks that there w 
hold-back of $750,000. * 
Mr. Tate: That is right. 
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Mr. Thomas: In other words, there was work done to the value of $750,000 that we have 
‘not received the money for. 

The Chairman: Isn’t that the only hold-back that there is? 

(Mr. Thomas. ) 

A.—Yes, as far as the Government is concerned. ‘ 

Q.—It is not hold-back by the Government, because the Government has paid out everything? 
A.—Well, the work has been done to that value for which the Company has not received a cent 
from the Government. j 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Farris means it is not a hold-back? A.—It is equivalent to a hold-back. 

Q.—Well, it is not a hold-back; it is simply the value of that work done? A,—That is it. 

Mr. Taylor: The Government has not held back any money from you, because they have 
paid out the whole amount of their funds under the guarantee bond, plus an additional amount 
which you are entitled to return. 

Mr. Maclean: But in addition to that the Railway Company has done an additional $750,000 
worth of work. 

Mr. Taylor: But between the Government and the Company, they held back 10 per cent.? 
A.— Yes. 

The Chairman: Between the Railway Company and the Government—while the Government 
have paid out all their money, there is still work done to the extent of $750,000 in excess of what 
the Government has paid out in full for? A.—Yes. 

é Q.—Then, as between the Company and P. Welch, there is that $750,000 outstanding, and 
another 5 per cent., making a total of 10 per cent.; is that right? A.—yYes. <i 

Q.—That would make it approximately $1,500,000? A.—Yes, a little over $1,500,000. be 

Q.—And, in other words, that extra $750,000 which the Government paid to the Pacific Great 
Hastern, instead of going to Pat Welch, it went to pay for bills for which the Pacific Great 
Fastern were liable? A.—Yes. j 

- Mr. Hanes: Well, then, Mr. Thomas, has the Pacific Great Eastern got that $1,500,000 in 
the treasury now? <A.—No. ; 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Thomas, that may be the fact; but you do not mean to say that you had 
the Government pay out of those guaranteed trust funds money for work which had not been 

ae done? A.—No; the account that the Government pays to the Company, the work has been done WA 
by the Company, and value has been given, to date. ‘ 

Q.—You just told the Chairman, inasmuch as you have not paid P. Welch, that by this te 
circuitous way you got the Government to pay a large amount of money out for work which . 
had not been done, under those guaranteed bonds, and then instead of putting that money into 
the road, it has gone to pay the interest on the $18,000,000—— 

Mr. Tate: With the knowledge of the Government. 

Mr. Taylor: It does not make it any better. 

Mr. Tate: They allowed us to pay that back in instalments of $150,000. 

Mr. Taylor: You must remember that that letter is connected with the payment out of that 
$750,000, and now we find it went for interest instead of for keeping the work going. y 

Mr. Tate: That appears from Price-Waterhouse’s report. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, there is a difference between the accountants, and you had better get it 


straightened out. 
The Chairman: Before you go into that, I just want to ask a question. In your progress 


estimates which have been filed here, does it not show that work has been done by P. Welch to 
the extent of $1,500,000 in excess of what he has been paid? A.—The estimates turned in by 
} the Company to the Government, would not necessarily show any payments. 
e+: Q.—I did not ask you about that. I say, does the amount of work shown in those estimates 
& exceed by $1,500,000 the amount of work that has been paid for by the Company? A.—Yes, by 
more than $1,500,000: 

Mr. Taylor: It is $1,839,195.02, to be exact. According to Mr. White, Mr. Welch only got 
$16,475,000, and Mr. Thomas said $16,422,000, and Mr. Welch said he got $475; he got $53,000 
more than Mr. Thomas knows anything about, apparently. 

Mr. Tate: The aggregated amount of our cheque is $16,422,000—— 
_ Mr. Taylor: Well, $2,000 does not make very much difference. 
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Mr. Tate: Our figures are correct—Mr. Thomas’s and my figures are correct. That. state 
ment, Exhibit 64, is absolutely correct. : 
(Mr. White, witness.) Ghat, 
Mr. Taylor: Now, I understand, Mr. White, that Mr. P. Welch has received $18,314, 905.44: 
and you are sure of it. They have taken it off of P. Welch’s bills which you have got before 
you? A.—yYes. But we have not been paid in full for this. There is a note for $245,000, and 
they retain a pereentage. : 
Q.—That is what I am talking about. Have you received $18,314,825.44 from the Pacific 
Great FPastern Railway? A.—In cash? No. oe : 
Q.—Well, how much have you received in cash? Let us get one thing at a time? A.—This 
would be shown here. : cs 
«<).—No; that is not your statement. We are not dealing with that. Allow:me to take that 
away from you. 
Mr. Maclean: He made thats up. 
Mr. Taylor: We have got your statement that you have sworn té here; but you are referring 
now to Hxhibit 64, which Mr. P. Welch filed the other day, and it is so vastly different from 
Exhibit 206 that I do not think it can be advantageously used at the same time. 
Mr. Tate: This is Exhibit 174. 
Mr. Taylor: We are looking now at two statements, one prepared by the Pacific Great 
Wastern, signed by Mr. Thomas, and dated 24th March, 1917, being Exhibit 174. It is made up 
to 28th February, 1917, and it purports to show a statement of receipts from all sources, and 
disbursements to February 28th, 1917. We are also looking at your statement of 10 pages, 
Hxhibit 206; you have also taken off from a number of sheets, which are before you, the total 
amount of money which you say that P. Welch has received, $18,314,825.44. I now ask you, 
looking at all these papers before you, and you being a responsible man, how much yest. has 
P. Welch received from the P.G.E.R.? 
Mr. Kaufman: Evidently the statements are confusing; but I have an absolute file on that, 
with these figures drawn off in detail. I really cannot reconcile that difference. oi 
Mr. Taylor: What difference? A.—There is apparently a difference here gai ines =o 
three sets of figures. oo 
Q.—The difference of nearly $2,000,000, that is all? A.—Well, the file that we have, which “3 
is filed as an exhibit, would show exactly how we arrived at these figures, and would check up ~ - 
with Mr. Tate’s estimates. ag 
Q.—Mr. Kaufman, you take the responsibility of saying that this Exhibit 206 is an absolutely — a. 
true statement taken from the books and vouchers of Mr. P. Welch. ‘This is the amount of cash — oe 
.that P. Welch has received. You have told me that he has received this $1,839,195.54 in excess 
of the first line‘of page 1 of Exhibit 206; in excess of $16,475,630.42 there shown; you haye ~ 
already said that; do you wish to make any explanation? A.—Those are the figures that we 
are submitting: from the books. ! ae 
Q.—The books show that P. Welch has received how much money from the P.G.E.R. in — 
cash? A.—According to the pay-sheets, and excepting any clerical errors, it is this amount. ; 
Q.—$18,314,825.44; that is correct, is it? A.—So far as the pay-sheets before us now show. 
Q.—The pay-sheets; have you got those pay-sheets here? A.—They are these (indicating). — 
Q.—Where were those produced from? : <a 
- Mr. White: Mr. Tate’s office. 
Mr. Taylor: These are pay-sheets of the P.G.E.R. to P. Welch, contractor; they are $0. 
described ; they are all the pay-sheets, are they? A.—They represent the pay-sheets to December, 
the last estimate we had. ~ ; ao 
Q.—And all the others as well? A.—Beg pardon? F me. 
Q.—And all the others as well? A.—Well, they are carried forward; it is supposed to be 3 
total up to and including December 31st. 
Mr. Tate: 1 to 41 and 1 to 6. 
Mr. Taylor: They are all here, are they? A.—yYes. ~ 
Mr. Taylor (to Mr. Tate) : I want to file these. 
Mr. White: Those are from my office, Py 
Mr. Taylor: Well, take your time, and let us get this thing right. These sheets that you 
now produce are from your office, are they, all sheets of this kind? * A.—Sure. 
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Q.—All the pay-sheets? A—Up to and including December 31st, from the totals carried 
forward, Mr. Taylor. 

Q.—Up to and including December 31st? A.—yYes; this is the summary sheet, you see. 

Q.—Up to and including December 31st? A.—To Estimate 45, I think. 

Q.—And you have had no estimate since that time. Very well; we will file this as 
Wxhibit 207. 

Mr. Maclean: 208; 207, pooks and vouchers. 

Mr. Taylor: Exhibit 208. 

Mr. Maclean: Those are the pay-sheets. 

Mr. Taylor: Produced by P. Welch, belonging to P. ev eick: 

Mr. Maclean: Up to 31st December? , 

Mr. Taylor: Yes. ‘ > 

Mr. Maclean: Do those include the payments made under the ‘“ Loan Act”? 

Mr. Taylor: Everything. ; 

Mr. Maclean: It is clear they put in $2,000,C00 more work in there than they got paid for. 

Mr: Taylor: Exhibit 208 consists of 25 pages. 

The Secretary: Who produces that, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor: Produced by P. Welch. We are not getting ahead very fast. 

Mr. Hall: Was the statement prepared, as asked for by the auditor? 

Mr. Hanes: This is it. 

Mr. Taylor:-This is the statement. 

Mr. Fall: Is that the statement that was prepared, asked for by the auditors? 

Mr. Taylor: No; but I think it is a far better scheme. It is a regular proper statement, 
prepared by the auditor, and not one of segregated amounts ; I think you will find that it will 
serve your purpose better than the one that was suggested through myself and the auditors. 
We have gone over the first item of $16,475,630.42; can you account for the difference of $53,000 
between that and the Exhibit 174 filed by Mr. Thomas; can you account for that difference of 
$53,000? 

Mr. White: Not without consulting the estimates filed. 

Mr. Taylor: The next item is less cost of work, $11,357 ,733.65 ; that is subtracted from the 
first item and makes a profit on the construction-work of $5,117,896.77. Now, what is included 
in that cost of work of $11,000,000-odd; what is included in it, where are the details of that? 

Mr. Kaufman: That is what we call from an accounting standpoint the direct construction 
cost, everything entered into the cost of the railway-construction ; it does not include any expense 
account or overhead expenses. 

Mr. Taylor: What do you mean by that, that it does not include expense account and over- 
‘ head expenses? A.—Any incidental expenditures in connection with construction which would 
. mean a vast number of amounts, which are shown on that detail sheet. 

iid Q.—Which detail sheet? A.—It is included. 
Ae Qi—Where is it shown? A. summary is shown on the profit and loss statement. 
——s« Q.—Whereabouts? A.—Page? 
Q—Page 1? A.—Pages 1 and 2. 
Q.—I am going over each of these items in Hxhibit 206, A.—Yes. 
Q.—This $11,357,000 does not include the items that are added to the profits of $5,117,000, 
a does it include the deductions contained in the second part of this first page. A.—No; that 
is the direct cost. 

- Q.—So that those pages 1 and 2 show everything? A.—Yes. 
ae, Q.—Very well. Now we will go pack again; we have got what it does not include; now 
tell me what it does include, and the basis upon which you took those items? A.—It includes 
Bevery item of expenditure, and every item of revenue as shown by the books, in all the offices 
on the P.G.E.R. contract. 

~Q.—What do you mean by that, in all the offices on the P.G.H.R. contract? A. —I mean, the 
pt sie different offices; seven different sets of books, and that includes the entire seven sets of 


- books. 
~ Q.—Where are those seven gets kept? A.—Do you mean when they are on the work—in 


a i lll 


ir respective offices. 
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_ figure we settled with him at. 
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Q.—Where were these respective offices ; ‘how do you denominate those offices—camp so-- 
and-so? A.—No, they were head offices; one was.at Vancouver, and one was at Hollyburn; one 
at Prince George; Ashcroft; Cheakamus; Lillooet. = ay 2 

Q.—You call those divisions, or sections, do you? A.—We call those sub-offices; with the © 
exception of the Vancouver oftice, which was the head office. 

Q.—They all reported to and were included in the Vancouver office books? ~ A.—AI] included 
in the consolidated statement. 

Q.—This, then, is the actual cost of the work; this $11,357,000 includes the actual cost of 
grading? A.—The actual cost, yes. - Ys 

Q.—Withont the extra overhead expenses on the same sheets? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That would include what you pay out to the sub- contractor? A.—What we pay out to 
the sub-contractor. , 

Q.—The gross amount that you paid to him? A.—What we paid to him, plus his expendi- 
ture, plus the supplies, plus what we paid for charges on money ; 

Q.—When you say what you paid to him, that is what you settled with him at? A.—At the 


Q.—His debit column is included in this?) A.—His debit column is included, yes. 
Q.—And that would mean that you would supply him with goods? A.—Yes. 
Q.—At your own price? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And, therefore, in this cost of work which you put down Fore at p14,.351, 733 is included 
a large profit that P. Welch made on his store account? A.—That is true; the profit was 
included, but that profit is also included in this statement. . 
Q.—I suppose you would say that it is included in the very next item, “stores "2? A—_Yes. 
Q—That is the explanation I wanted to get. A.—Yes. 
Mr. Shatford: But that is revenue, Mr. Taylor. ; : i 
Mr. Taylor: That is correct. This statement is correctly made out, and it shows $16,475,630 
received; cost of work, $11,357,000; difference carried to revenue. Then the other items that _ . 
are referred to are all in that revenue item of $5,117,000, making a total revenue, over cost—a 
total net revenue, a total gross revenue of $6,345,632.86. That is gross revenue on the construc- ai 
tion of that road, and that amount is correct, you say; and according to your sheet, there is a 
net revenue which P. Welch admits, after all deductions. ; ; 
Mr. Maclean: A net profit. 
Mr. Taylor: A net profit of $4,787, 638. 19. A.—That is correct. é 
Q.—That includes all this overhead you have been talking about? A.—That includes” 
everything. r 
Q.—So it will be necessary for us to get those deductions and additions to see whether or 
not it will stand the test; one thing at a time. You say in this $11,000,000 on page 1 of Exhibit 
206 that it includes the profits that P. Welch made in the sale of goods to his sub-contractors or 
his stationmen, as the case may be? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That, of course, reduces the revenue; and hence you have to add those added promis tO 
the revenue? A.~—We have the revenue from all sources. ; 
‘| Q.—That is-correct? A.—Yes. 7 
Q.—And the hire of the plant to those men, and the cost of that plant would be incInded— 
that. rental would be included in the $11,357,000? A.—That would be included. of 
Q. —Where have you got that plant shown as an added revenue? A.—(Indicating.) 
Q—That is, ‘Equipment and live-stock rental, $91,690.96,” added to the other revenu 
that is the way—we want to get the explanation. A.—yYes. ie 
Q.—Now, we had probably better take these other items, and that will suggest to us 1e 
other things that it will be necessary to add. The next thing is stores. On the third lin 2 
$820,577.79 of a profit made here; in arriving at that figure, how did you go about it? Have you 
taken out every bit of revenue that was made on trading accounts? A—Everything. _ t ae 
Q.—You are sure that that was done? A.—That is absolutely correct. y 
The Chairman: Does that sheet show the profit in the accounts where you paid your § 
men, in that $11,000,000? A.—I do not quite understand your question. 
Mr. Taylor: He has added that profit to the profit he made in the Stores Aagodat as é a neat 
way of getting at it. 
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. _. The Chairman: The $11,000,000 shows the amount he paid, either in money, or wherever 
any stores were taken out by contractors and stationmen? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, if you paid them in store goods, they will be put in at the price you sold at, not 

at the price you bought? A.—At a certain price. 
' Q.—Which would include the profit on it? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Taylor: Therefore, Mr. Chairman, this $5,117,000 is a less amount than it should be, 
and hence he has to add these other profits that you have named ; he does it by segregating them. 
The Chairman: Then this $820,000 would include the profits made on the goods, which you 
have sold to your sub-contractors, instead of paying in cash? A.—That is the entire profit we 
made on our stores, including every bit of merchandise that passed through our warehouse. 
Q.—You received, according to this sheet, $16,475,630.42 ; in order to get at the actual cost 
of your work, with all profits deducted, properly deducted, we take this sum of $6,345,632.86 ; it 
: ~ cost you to do that work after you deducted all your incidental profits, $10,129,997.66; that is 

correct, isn’t it? A.—Will you please explain what this item represents ? 

Q.—I have deducted the total profit from the total moneys received. A.—Yes. Rea, 

Q.—On the estimates. A.—Yes. Ng TESS 

Q.—The difference is the actual net cost of your work. A.—But, of course, that does not oe 
include our total expenses. 

Q.—I am coming to those afterwards. A.—Yes. 

Q—That has to be deducted, of course? A.—Yes. 

Q.—From your profits, not deducted from this sum; not deducted from the $10,000,000, 
deducted from the profits? A.—Of course, the cost of the work would be the entire work; it 
would be all the items of expenditure that entered into the work. 

Q.—You claim that the second branch on page 1 of Exhibit 206 has properly to be added to 
the $11,000,000. 

Mr. Maclean: Expenses as well as anything else. 

Mr. Taylor: And the net result is that they made $4,000,000, or nearly $5,000,000— 

$4,787,633.19; and that is, of course, the book-keeper’s way of getting at it; but, as far as the 
first half of page 1 is concerned, I am correct in saying that you could have eliminated all these 
items leading to a net profit, a gross profit of 46, 000,000, by simply putting the second line, 
_ $10,129,997, instead of $11,357,000? A.—It could be shown that way. — 
Q.—Yes; adding expenses. A.—We show it more in detail. 4 
Q.—That is simply to get the thing clear for the purposes of the notes. We have dealt with i 
the third line, stores. You made a profit on stores there of $820,577. 79, which you say you have ow 3 
te ken off faithfully, and well checked up? A.—Yes. ry 
7) Q.—You are ‘sure of that? A.—Yes. zi 
Q.—No other profits were made, directly or indirectly, on stores? A.—Absolutely none. 
Q.—After deducting expenses, sawmills sales, what is the reason that the sawmill is intro- 
a ced into this matter at all? A.—Because saw milling was an adjunct to the work—a necessity. 
Q.—_ Will you speak to the Chairman—you say the sawmill was a necessary ‘adjunct to the ~ % 
ness? A.—Absolutely necessary to conduct our operations. — . 
-Q.—On that item, I want to ask if P. Welch’s sawmills, or Foley, Welch & Stewart's saw- 
s, didn’t actually saw most of the timber used in this construction-work? A.—Mr. Kaufman 
| know that. 
Do you know it, Mr. White? A.—A very small proportion; of COUnee, that can all be 
[ by ‘the vouchers and the books and the purchases. 

).—How many sawmills did you have? 
r. White: We had three—two small ones and one fairly good-sized one; one mill sawing 
40,000 or 50,000, and the other small ones—— 

Mr. Taylor: All sawing for construction-work and nothing else? A.—Yes; well, one might 
m pie on the outside, a little bit; primarily they were put there for the benefit of the 


ras sawn at your rails?! AE sould not say offhand. 
About how much? A.—I would ask Mr. McIntyre that. Do you remember from your 


I think Mr. Callaghan will give it. 
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Q.—About how much? A.—I think he would know approximately. I do not think he 
give us a definite statement; it would be something that would have to be checked up. ih 
Q.—Will you ask him? A—Mr. Callaghan, you don’t recollect the approximate amount— ‘] 
he doesn’t recollect. ths Tae 
Q.—That is just a little on the side, anyway? A.—Yes. $ : Bae 
Q.—How was the sawmill proposition given on this statement? A.—The sawmill? he 
Q.—How does the sawmill proposition come out, loss or gain? A—(Mr. Kaufman.) It — 
shows a slight gain. ae 
Q.—$623.16? A.—Yes. ; 3 a 
@.—That figures in respect of three sawmills? A. phat represents one mill. 
Q.—Which one iill is it that makes this magnificent pions A.=It would be the sawmill dg 


at Cheakamus. ig 
Q.—Who sawed most of the Jumber for these bridges? A.—They sawed a great portion of , ° 
the lumber. os “hd 


Q.—Most of the lumber was sawed by your concern? A.—Yes. ae 
Q—Well, you got full prices for that, and you allowed $433,000 in addition for what 
Culliton got. — 
Mr. Maclean: Culliton didn’t get anything. x a 
Mr. Taylor: Culliton got the measurements for the labour putting it into the bridge. — j Fa 
Q.—Still you think that the profit is only $623? A.—I know that that is correct. Much of thy 
Culliton’s timber was brought from the Dee Mr. Taylor; it was brought in there from 
Vancouver. a) 
Q.—Where do we go to get this amount, SoG ine the small profit ef $628? A.—That va 
be on our ledgers and books of account, supported by vouchers, and detailed entry. a ut 
Q.—How do the other sawmills come out—to the good or to the bad? A.—We have one 
sawmill here that shows a revenue—— ' ; F a 
Q.—We will come to that later. The next item, stable operations; what is meant by that? 
A.—At each headquarters camp is conducted a stable, which is charged with the feed and the 
labour, and any incidental expenses connected with the running of that stable. oe 
Q.—Yes? A.—And it is credited with the feed at a ee neee rate, and the difference repre 
sents the excess revenue over the cost. ie 
Q.—Are those feeds included in your reat: on the store, or—— A.—They are entirely, 
separate from the store. , 
Q.— But it is hay, and all that sort of thing? A.—It is hay 
Q.—And store goods out of stores? A.—Well, the hay would come out of the store and g 
into the stables; and then the stable is credited so much: with horse-feed. : 
Q.—I see; you just rent the horses out? A.—No; these horses would be freighting. — 
Q.—And this is a profit on hauling operations? A.—Not on hauling operations; this is 
profit on the stable operations alone, after charging the stables with expenses. ; 
Q.—Where do you get the revenue from—where is it from? <A. —For the hire that is charg 
to freighting teams that merely stopped at that stable. a : 
Q.—A boarding-stable? A.—A boarding-stable. 
' Q.—And this is where horses board? A.—Horse-board. 
Q.—Entirely? A.—Yes. x ee 
Q.—No hauling? A.—No haulage. 
Q.—That is, the board of horses for contractors and sub-contractors and stationmen 
A.—Yes. 
Q.—Then you have a separate account, of course, for as The blacksmith-shop made a 
profit of $896; that would be on your blacksmith-shop? A.—That would be the blacksmith 
Q.—You charge them up again with all their supplies at a profit rate, and that profit wo 
go into the stores? A.—No; we charge them all supplies at cost; there may have been on 
two exceptions made, but that, I think, was the general ruling, | that all supplies to tk 1e | 
smith-shops, ete., was to go at cost. 
Q.—Some of these sub-contractors would have their own blacksmith-shops? A— 
the blacksmith-shops conducted by P. Welch at headquarters for the convenience of the 
the sub-contractors and ourselves. 


A 
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~~ Q—And does not include, of course, any blacksmith-shop belonging to the sub-contractors or 
‘stationmen? A.—No. . ze ; a rice 
Q.—Mess-houses? A.—The same remarks would apply to mess-houses as to blacksmith- Bay 
4 _ shops; they were operated at headquarters for the convenience of the employees, and as a matter 
ae of absolute necessity owing to the distance at some places from anything in the way of hotels. 
ae Q.—Pardon me—I don’t want that evidence; I am just wanting to get at the financial end m ( 
; of it. In the mess-houses you made a profit of $2,863.50; but have you charged to the gost of | ro 
the work the profit that you made on boarding stationmen, and how you settled with them after 
BE charging that board to them? A.—We boarded no stationmen; that merely represented the 
-- headquarters mess, and the rest of the messes were conducted by the sub-contractors themselves. 
“i Q.—Had P. Welch any interest in those sub-contractors’ boarding-houses? A.—None what- 
ever; only so far : meeshed Ay) 
Q.—He supplied them with the goods? A—He supplied them with the goods. ae aa. 


Q.—And the profit of supplying them with goods would be included? A.—Yes. ae 
Q.—Bridge-barrels ; that is a small item; we will not wait for it. Only $153. And another | aes. 
small item, $40. Section-house, Cheakamus, $110; we need not wait for it. Force account per- VieBS 


% centage, $6,000 ; you made a profit of $6,734.68; what is the meaning of that? A.—That is the 
‘percentage retained from extra bills by P. Welch. 

-QO-—Wuhat jis: the meaning of “ percentage retained”? A.—It means that bills were billed, 
and were entitled to be billed at 15 per cent. on the labour, and P. Welch retained'a small 
percentage for the financing of the work. (Mr. Kaufman. ) 

Q.—What percentage did he retain for financing the work? A.—7% per cent. 

‘a Q.—It is absolutely that, and nothing else? A.—Nothing else whatever. i 

eae CE he gets force account, and supplies iron or timber which he had purchased from saw- 
“ _ mills and warehouses, when he supplied it, he would charge it up at the price it cost him, and 
simply add the 74% per cent.?. A.—That would apply to labour only. d 

-Q—You have told me that for financing the work he had 15 per cent. on the labour, and es: 
71% per cent.’for financing the work. A.—He retained the 744 per cent. out of the 15 per cent. ag 

-Q.—What did he do with the other 74% per cent? A.—That went to the credit of the con- 
‘tractor who did the work. ’ 

Q.—But where P. Welch did the work himself on force account, what would happen then? 
We have instances of that. A—Well—— ‘ae 
Q.— Building that building in North Vancouver. A.—He would be entitled to the 15 per j 
cent.; no other contractor would be interested. 

Q.—Then, is that 15 per cent. included in this item of $6,734.68? A.—It is, yes. \ 
}Q.—It is sure in there? A.—it is in there, with the exception of these individual items 
t here—these small ones. , 

Q.—$140; $157? A.—There may be a few added amounts in there; I cannot recall all those 
unts that were 15 per cent. on small items, 

()—There are ‘some other items following on this page 1 where there is also a retained 
ge included. We will pass that for the present. 

Hanes: Do I understand, Mr. Kaufman, that this $6,734 is a profit on extra work bills? 
extra work bills from the district officers. 

The extra profits are shown in that statement? A.—Yes, as shown in this statement. 
. Taylor: The next item: Equipment and live-stock rental, $91,690.96 of a profit; that you 
tially explained before; that is the rental of your horses and the rental of your plant? 


—— 
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Is that the total amount of rental for rails and cars and plant? A.—That is the total. ' 
).— Well, is that the balance between—a balance between that and some other gross amount? xi 
o; that is the net revenue. : ; 
The net reyenue? A.—The gross revenue. 

gross revenue? A.—Yes. ; 

y did you arrive at that gross revenue? A.—We charged a rate, an established rate | 
e, for the use of horses and railroads, and the total is shown on the statement, 
or se os: Goreme Sika 

i ean to say that that is the total amount received for the rental of equipment and : 
A,—That is the total. 
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t Q.—The gross total? A—That is the total. % 
; Q.—Not the balance between something and something else? A.—That is the gross tota 
revenue. 
Q.—Do you know what the value of the plant and live stock was that produced that revenue? as 
‘ A.—I eould not say. aes, 
Q.—Do you have a stock sheet showing what the value of that equipment and live stock was 
that produced that revenue? A.—We have it on our books, but that shows what is on the book ~ 
now. At that time it would be something that would have to be produced from the vouchers — 
Q.—Diseounts; what is the meaning of that? Profits on discounts, $2,656.73; what dis- 4 
count—from what discounts did you make a profit? A.—That would be a discount on purchases. __ 
Q.—When you purchased goods you got your usual discount? A.—Whenever they were paid 
for in cash. +) 
Q.—And it entered this account? A—Yes. : 
Q.—That is the total sum, is it? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Pack-haul, $55; we will not wait to discuss that. The next item is $6, and another wd, 
$45; we need not wait for it. I will ask you about that item, $45.87, Seton Lake slide; how did. Xe 4 
you make a profit on that; who paid for that construction? A.—That was a construction item. 
Q.—When did the slide take place—after the road was in is hear A.—No; before the 
track was laid—it was probably the grade over the track. 
Q.—Paid for by force account? A.—By extra work bills. en 
Q.—Rankin, $759; you ought to have a corresponding charge showing where you purchased — IR 
~ that outfit? A.—That is the net. We purchased it for a certain sum, and disposed of it for a | 
certain sum in excess of our cost. r 
Q.—It would have to be net; it is in the profit column. Whom did you purchase it from? ‘ 
A.—I don't know just the firm; I cannot recall the firm who purchased it. 
Q.—Did you purchase it new? A.—It was purchased new. lg 
Q.—Not from Foley, Welch & Stewart? -A.—Purchased new in Vancouver. een 
Q.—Purchased new? A.—Yes. ae 
Q.—From merchants dealing in that thing? A.—Yes. \ ¥ : 
Q.—And sold to Rankin at a profit. You understand—it was not taken over from Foley, ; 
Welch & Stewart or any other interested party? A.—No. 
Q.—Pemberton, freighting; what was that freighting—Pemberton Meadows? A.—That is 
freighting done by the Company. ea 
i Q.—That is the profit on it? A.—A slight profit. 
Mr. Davis: Is that P. Welch, or the Company? A.—By P. Welch. ; 
Mr. Taylor: Why do you eall it Pemberton? A. Well, it is just an accounting tern 
analogy, indicating that the work was done in that country, and we could identify that on ou 
- ledger. 
t Q.—It was done in the Pemberton country? A.—yYes. 
; Q.—It is not the profit on all your freighting? A.—No. few 
fae Q@.—That is shown in some other way? A.—This is a separate freighting account. 
Q.—Is that the profit on hauling between Squamish and Pemberton? A.—No; it wa 
just a short time when we did the freighting for the contractors ; they were not prepart 
do their own freighting, and we put in our own teams for a short period of time, and thi 
a small account in respect of it; and that is the excess revenue. 
-Q.—I understand that it applies to horse-haulage and not to rail-haulage? A.—Poss 
they hauled some rails. 
Q.—I mean, it was not hauling by steam-train? A.—Oh, no, no; wagon-freighting. 
Q.—Tax commissions; we will pass that. Cash order freighting, $15,195.65 for p 
what is the meaning of “ cash order freighting ”? A.—That is the large item, freighting 
our various warehouses to points along the Cariboo Road, along the road north from 
It represents the excess of what we paid and what we charged to the sub-contractors; we Pp 
for all the freighting in cash. , 
Q.—It stands in the same position, does it? A.—In the same position. — 
Q.—— as the Pemberton freighting? A.—Only a different amount. — 
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~ Q Why do you call it “cash order freighting”? A—Because the sub-contractors issue to 
the freighters a cash order on our office, which we honour, and pay for if correct, after being 
properly checked. 
Q.—I see you have separate accounts now showing what it cost you to carry on that 
account and the profit made. Have you any other accounts in your books? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That is freighting account? A.—Cash order freighting in our books; they have the 
same designation. 
Q.—AIl these captions are the. captions on your accounts?  A.—Yes. 
ee Q.—North Vancouver Station; that is a small item, $20, Car-barns; that is another, $324. 
: It is referred to as containing a percentage? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—Car-barns; where is that—Squamish? A.—Those car-barns are at North Vancouver. 
Q.—Now, would P. Welch make a profit if he built them on force account? A.—If he built Sac) 
-. them on force account. Those particular ones, I think, were built on force account? 
‘ Mr. Hanes: In the North Vancouver Station you show a profit of $20? A.—Yes. 
F Q.—What does that refer to? A.—That refers to—that is the amount that we received 
_ for the construction of that station over and above what it cost us. 
2 .Q.—Are you prepared to state that that was all the profit you made on that? A.—Yes. 
&j Q.—You received about $4,000, did you not, for that ‘statement? A.—I do not recall just 
the exact sum; our books will reveal that. 
Q.—I think, Mr. Taylor, we should have those bills produced. 
q Mr. Taylor: We have that account filed; it was $3,000 and something, that North Van- 
~ eouver Station. It was one of the force accounts given in Howatson’s testimony, or Anderson’s 
Fe testimony—Howatson’s, I believe. 
Mr. Maclean: It is simply exploding the balloons that were sent up that we were making a 
r: such terrible profits. 
zs Mr. Taylor: Do you call a $5,000,000 profit on this eontract a small profit? 
Mr. Maclean: I am talking about that statement at North Vancouver; I think that it is a oe 
very reasonable profit, if you ask my opinion. id 
Mr. Taylor: In this case it is all cash, and we are dealing with the $16,000,000 received, 3 
and the difference between that and what it cost. i 
Mr. Maclean: I am referring to the statement at North Vancouver; now they have made ; 
$20 on it, which is supposed to be a horrible thing. 
Mr. Hanes: Now, Mr. Taylor, before we go on, here is a statement that has been supplied 
o me by Mr. McIntyre, and it shows that the North Vancouver Station cost $3,593; can you 
eS ive me any information on that, as to whether that is anywhere near the amount that the 
ae ‘station cost? A.—I could not recall it without referring to the books; but our books are abso- 
lutely accurate, and our accounts can be supported by vouchers, and detailed entries, and 
f og ° 
Mr. Taylor: You have paid a number there of bills above ordinary prices for lumber, and 
we have the bills: there. My recollection is that there was no profit charged on the lumber, } 
pay a profit of 15 per cent. only charged on the labour? A.—Yes. 


 Q.—It was referred to in Howatson’s testimony. Do you say that the net result was that 
uw only made $20 on that building? A —$20.14, if I remember right. 
Q. —We will get the details of it. “i 


r. Hanes: Do you know if that station did not cost 1 more than §500? A.—It cost the 
| sum as shown by the ledgers, which I cannot recall now. 

Mr. Taylor: Who did it cost—to the sub-contractors? A—It cost P. Welch. 

).—Did P. Welch do it himself by day-l labour? A.—Do you remember, Mr. White? 
)—Did P. Welch do that North Vancouver Station by day-labour? A.—(Mr. White.) 1 
k so; I think it was done through our Hollyburn office, and it would appear on the Holly- 


sta tigen I think, Pes about $500 is about olasit it was. 
Taylor: You are asked to produce the books showing the cost of construction and 
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Mr. Hanes: And also the cost of the station at White Clift, whieh was goed her 

har and the cost of shelters at North Vancouver, $2,576. ere re 

(st Mr. Taylor: The next item, $17 of profit; we will pass that. Riasnenenen Gaps 
you made a profit of $975; that is'the bridge that was reconstructed so many times? A.—Yes, 


ie Q.—And all those reconstructions resulted in a “aD EORY of alt 5? “AS AS far as the oer Bi. 
at reveal, and they are correct. rin Ra : kn oo 

Q.—It is necessary to go into the books to see how you arrived at that amount, apparently. 
I understand that you arrived at it by charging up everything at cost—lumber and everything “ 
else: and’ timber at cost; just what you paid to the: sawmill, and Suen than the: pee se Obs 


getting the material on the ground? A.—Yes. oa 
Q.—The same with the iron; and no profit added, only the profit is shown here. <A A—That — a 

is the only profit as shown 2 ; 
Q.—In Exhibit 206? eSy es the reconstruction- 5 


Q.—But that doesn’t mean what I am getting at now. You see, you could say that perfectly | 
truthfully; I am not reflecting on you in any way—you could say perfectly truthfully, and 
still it is only what is shown in the books; but that will not ‘cover it; it is the actual profit? — 
A.—That is what is indicated on the books. ; i‘; 

Mr. Maclean: And the vouchers. A.—Supported by vouchers. ° eae 

Mr. Taylor: Now, you take lumber that went into that North Vancouver Station, and the 
timber in these bridges, and into this Capilano Bridge construction ; is that shown on the books 
at actually what it cost?. A.—On the Hollyburn books—I am under the impression‘ it did; vs ~ 
didn’t keep the Hollyburn books, and I have not examined the Mea with the Hollyburn, my 
books. er 

Q.—I understand that we can take the vouchers and the accounts, and we’ can see then a 
what is charged on the books; what has been charged is the amount paid to the sawmill and 
the amount paid to the men for labour? A—Well, I have not examined those vouchers with 
the Hollyburn books; but it should show that on general principles. 

i Q.—And the result will be to show that you have made a eee over the North Vancouver < 
Station of $20.14? A.—Yes, that is correct. ee 

Q.—We can check it up with the books, now we have the basis? A.—Yes. ; 

Mr. Hanes: You were speaking of the Hollyburn books? A—Yes. 

Q.—Is it not a fact that P. Welch’s books will show that in the main office, that he ao w 


i the prices for that timber that was mentioned in the contract, $45 a thousand for noe timbe 
ee and 35 cents a foot for piles? A.—Will you please repeat that? 4 
x. Q.—Is it not a fact that when. those bills were put in to the Government it showed -t 1€ 
p timber at $45. or $50 a thousand and the piling at 85 cents a foot? A.—TI cannot state exact 
BY because I have not examined the Hollyburn youchers. s 

Fs Mr. Taylor: Yes; that is what I had in mind, Mr. Hanes. Those bills we have gone ni 
es showed that the timber was charged at $45 a thousand, and we found that piles were cha 


at 35 cents a foot, driving them, when you bought the piles for 6 or 7 cents a foot? 
not have any connection with that. “ : ; 
Q.—And there would be a profit; that apparently does not show here? A—This shows 
the profit in connection with the actual cost and the amount received, and there is the diff. 
@.—You are at one with me, if actual cost means the same to you as it does to me. 
do you mean by “actual cost”? I asked you two or three times if you meant the 
f amount paid to the wholesale firm that you bought the stuff from, plus the actual ¢ 
a getting it on the ground? A.—I am under the opinion that is what it is; but, as ‘I sta 
before, I have not examined the Hollyburn vouchers, and I cannot state definitely what it 
Q.—Has it been rendered to the Government on the same basis of cost? =A ——I am of 
opinion. trsa 
@.—The process has not been changed when it was put in the estimates to the Govern 
A.—I didn’t keep those books; it is impossible to go over all the work in detail. ' 
Q.—We have to check this up in a few instances. North Vancouver, grid-iron ; 
grid-iron? A.—I don’t know what that is. (After referring to some person.) ‘ 
- In connection with the Chesterfield Wharf. ; aa 
A voice: A platform built to set scows on. . 
Witness: That is what it is; I could not recall it, 


Ae 


Ca, ‘s . 7 
i ate ‘i Taylor : ‘Then here is a small item, North Vancouver Lumber Company, shelter- sheds, 
A.—They are on the North Shore, 
eae are hey for—for the cars? Ai Yes; they are fe the, CONES Vi 
Q.—White Cliff Station, that is $246; we will pass that, as it has already heen discussed. 
Road-tax, North Vancouver, $4; a profit on road-tax ; cancelled cheques, profit. What are 
those deductions for—$66.60 for profit deductions? A.—Those were deductions made at Prince 
~ George. yaa 
QP hey are nghale ace general Neductions?. A—TI think they are from neat ae 
~Q.—Why would they be made discounts; how do you mean? A.—Wel, I presume they 


- will be discounts for amounts owing, or something like that; I would not say what that small es 
KA" amount was. : a . Gi 
Bs: Q—Made by discounts, cashing the cheques—made. up in that way? A.—It might be— ah 
: no discount was ever charged by us for cashing any cheque. fi re 
Q.—Referring to Fort George office; force bills, $348.76. We have had force accounts, per- ens 
ea centages up before, $6, 000, and now we have force bills, profit; what does that mean? A.—That 
is from ‘the Fort George office, I presume; that would cover some particular bill rendered. Pet 
Lie -Q—You have the books here, have you? A.—yYou have the books here. ; a 
: Q.—And they will show the handling of this thing. Machine-shops; you made a profit of oo 
4 $5,071.25—several Machine-shops? A.—We had one machine-shop. : \ Rss st 
Q.—W here eabouts? A.—At Prince George. vu 


Q.—And you made this profit? A.—Made this profit. 
Q.— Percentage on freighters’ account; what is the meaning of percentage on freighters’ 


account, $28,€04 profit? A—That would be similar to this cash order freighting: this was a 
different office. 
a i Q.—It is the same as cash order freighting? 
orders; they will take orders for anything. 
Q.—And you make a percentage on that ; 
charge the contractors a percentage over and a 
viding the cash for them. 

4 QW ill: you give us an illustration? 
worth of road-house for meals, and the ow 
or payment, we Ww ould charge a percentage. 

_Q.—For looking after it? A.—TKFor h handling it. 
°Q.—10 per cent? A.—10' per cent. 
Q—That was the regular rate? That was the rate. ee 
‘Ir. Hall: Would that be done algo in the case of advances on wages? A—No; no per- 


Ka 


A—lIt covers, in addition to freighting, any 


; just explain how you mean it?, A. We would 
bove the amount of the order, paying cash, pro- 


A—Tf a contractor incurred an expenditure of $15 
ner of the road-house presented the bill to our office 


ances—-Mr. Hall means advances on wages. A.—No percentage on any 


rs te Dalen: on addy 
oneys expended for wages, 
i € Q.—It is a regular prac 
Stewart employed the same system ? 


concerns or contractors. 
0.—If ‘you were settling for some bills for sub-contractors’ work, wouldn’t you charge a 


tage on paying all those sub-contractors’ accounts? A.—Will you repeat that, please? 
—If you paid the accounts of the sub- contractor for him, his supply accounts to the 


ut stores, you would charge him 10 per cent. on paying his account? A. —If he purchased , 


ipplies ane would charge him. 


advances or otherwise. 
tice of some railroad contractors, is it not, and Foley; Welch & 


AAs far as I know, it is the practice of most railroad 


, he must necessarily give an order on your people? 


A - 


ge that nercenieag A.—We would charge him the percentage on 


/ 


And you would char 


pplies that he purchased. : 
Tanes: That was 10 per cent., the Lillooet charge?. A.—Beg pardon? cai 


was 10 per cent. in that case? A,—The percentage varied. 4 
That was the highest percentage charged? A.—25 per cent. 
a lor: The percentage charge was as high as 25 per cent. ? 

: Along Pemberton, was it not 25 per cent. in some eases? A.—In some cases. 
2 ae would charge 25 per cent.2 A.—That would apply to supplies only. . 


* 
v 
t 


cE 


one i 

Q.—The principal thing is that in caren on the work whieh had ts be one by youl, 
simply had to get their supplies, but you were owing the money to them, and you would give 
an order to these people, who had money coming to them for doing the work, and make | any 
charge of 10 or 15 or 25 per cent. for it? A.—It is in lieu of a profit. 

Q.—It is a matter of policy for the contractor. Mr. White, you can answer that dneatiogs 
what is the reason of this? A.—Because it is in lieu of a profit; it is really more than we make 
in the store. 

@.—And you charge the percentage on the sub-contractors’ accounts in that way? A.—I 
explain it in this way: A man may buy. up the line away from our store, potatoes, and we 
handle them at our headquarters; he may buy them thirty or forty miles away, and we would 
charge him 25 per cent. on the cost; it would be really cheaper for him than to buy cro aay 
Vancouver at the same price and freight them. * 

Q.—So that if he bought them from a man—say he bought them from a farmer, quite i. 
close to his work, you would charge him 25 per cent. because he bought them from the farmer? me 
A.—It would be a benefit to him, if he could really get them cheaper. ; a 

Q.—Why should he buy them from you, unless you are doing him a kindness by charging 
these prices? A.—Very often they do buy themselves, and we do not know anything about it. — 

Q.—But when you do know anything about it you tack on another 25 per cent.?. A-—Nows 
not unless we pay the bill. 3 

Q.—You would charge it to what you owed him? A —Well, that is his Bey ied e if he wishes 
to buy. 


Q.—If he bought himself, and paid for it with his own money, and. you found it out, woul 
you still charge him the 25 per cent.? A.—No. : a 

Q.—It is only when it is a bill that you do not pay, but that you charge up against him, 4 
having moneys in hand from which you may deduct the sum; it is then that you charge him — 


25 per cent.? A.—Well, Mr. Taylor, very often he owes us, and we don’t owe him; he may be 
behind in his work. 


ae 


4 


Mr. Hall: Is there a summary of those prone any place, a summary showing the details 7 
of this deduction? oe 
Mr. Taylor: This $23,000 would be the gross amount of those percentages, wouldn't it@ 
A.—That would be the gross amount of those percentages. : ‘aa 
Mr. Hall: But where are the details of that? veg 
Mr. Kaufman: That would be in the original book of entries. 
Mr. Taylor: What is the name of the account? A.—That is the Prince George ledger. — 
Q.—Percentage on orders account? A.—Just the same exactly as listed here. 1g 
Mr. Hall: Was it only 10 per cent. up there, Prince George? A.—Beg pardon? 
Q.—Was it only 10 per cent. at Prince George; is it only in the Prince George led 
A.—That is the way they handled the account at Prince George. 
Q.—Was it only done there? A. —In this way—they opened an account 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Hall wants to know whether you had the same system down at Squam 
A.—Oh, yes. 
. Q.—Where is the profits on the Souneniee end? A.—That is included in the store pr 
Q.—In the $820,000; the third item on this page. Cedar logs; what is the meanin 
cedar logs? You have a separate account for it, $564 worth of profit; is that also 
George? A.—No; that is from Cheakamus; but I am not familiar with the transaction. 
Mr. White: I think that was a profit made off cedar logs that were sent down to 
couver; we sent some cedar logs down to Vancouver from one of our limits. , orale 
Q.—Yes? A.—It is just simply the profit on that shipment. or ‘a 
@.—We will skip the next one, $11. Sawmill, $9,674 profit; we have discussed that ef 
Prince George; you have made a profit of $333.42 on Prince George freighting? : 
Mr. White: That covers the difference between the rate given to us by the G.T.P. an 
regular tariff rate. 


as aie q 
Q.—It is your rebate? A.—Yes. We had a construction rate from Fort George ‘fro 
Grand Trunk Pacific; it is the difference between the tariff and the regular construeti 0 
Q.—It is the Ie rece between construction and ordinary freight? 
rate. 


Ts OY eh EVIDENCE. 


ike Q.—Rails, fasteners, etc.; you made a profit of $13,000; what is the meaning of that? A.— 
(Mr. Kaufman. ) That is handling expenses, transferred to that account. 


Q.—What is the meaning of rails, fasteners, ete., a profit of $13,178? A.—That represents Hs 
Mae the money that we have received for rails over and above the amount that we paid out, but that ee 
amount is still to be charged with some handling expenses; the exact amount I cannot tell. ry 


Mr. Hanes: Isn’t it a case of difference in weights? A.—Beg pardon? 
Q.—Isn’t it a case of difference in weights? A.—I don’t know; I didn’t make up those bills. 
Mr. White: I think, Mr. Hanes, it is the handling expense coming under Mr. Sperry’s Ka 
department. cg 
Mr. Taylor: That makes the total revenue, the total profit, or gross profit, $6,345,632.86. i 
Now, to be deducted from it—— ; 
Mr. Hall: Just in connection with that, Mr. Taylor; is there a statement there of the stock 
on hand in connection with rails, and so on, as at the date ‘of the statement? A.—We have no 
stock of rails on hand. ; 
Q.—Well, or anything?. ate 
Mr. White: Heavy rails? ‘ i: 
Mr. Hall: Anything. The point I am getting at is this: You simply show a net profit there; ; 
have you taken into consideration, in arriving at your net profit, the supplies on hand? A.—I 
have taken our store supplies, all of it, and it is all included in the statement, as to the monetary 
value. 
Mr. Davis: You will fiind that on the third page. 
Mr. Hall: How does that work out in your profit? 
Mr. Shatford: Have you regarded all these things at cost? 
Mr. Kaufman: Not at the original amount; that would be entirely separate. a 
Mr. Shatford: But your stores and supplies? A—That would be correct for the stores, and ah 
‘the sheets show a net profit on them. 3 
Mr. Taylor: Taking deductions; there are a few of them, and probably we could get through 
them in a few minutes. Exhibit 206, expenses, costs, and losses. Expense account, $397,633.50 ; 
what is included-in that item? A—The expense accounts are listed in detail on this large sheet. 


Q.—Give me the page of it? A.—Every item on the sheet is on this. at 

Bethy Q.—What is the heading? A.—Hxpense Account. : 
au Q.—Under 1, 2, and 3? A.—Three headings. 5 

: / xe Q.—Three-figure heading, page 6. Now look at the top of we page; you see a trial balance < 
a expense account, and profit and loss balanee sheet; then transfer. Page 6. i! 
it X Mr. Pooley: Give the folio reference; there are a series of items? A.—Yes; all expense a 
~ aecounts are in detail. r 
Mr. Taylor: This is the first page of the trial balances; it shows a total of $312,422.03; the Ai 

re second page is carried forward, total of $356,000; third page, ditto; and the last page is 6 
$397,633.53, wel corresponds exactly with the first item of expenses on page 1? A.—That is x: 
correct. pe 
Q.—So that if we go through these different items we will see what you mean by that first b 


item. Just to illustrate : Live-stock expense is the first item, in the details of that big. general 
item, page 6. Folio 118. $8,554.16; now, why do you state live-stock expenses from the gross 
revenue that you have shown on page 1? A—Because it was the expenditure that we had 
incurred in connection with our live stock. 

f Q.—But that live stock as shown before is producing : a certain. revenue, amounting to 
— $91,690? A.—But there is the expense of doing it. 

* Q.— You could have stated that item as $91,690 less this $8,554, if you wanted to? A.—Yes, 
and arrive at exactly the same result. 

“ll Q.—That illustrates what you mean. 


_ Mr. Kaufman: Yes. 
Ni bias Yaylor: The next item seems to be live-stock expense too? A.—Yes. 


a foeeana the next—no; wagon- -road crossings? A.—That is right. 
Qe —That timber -cruising ; now, that is an expense in connection with what—getting timber 
the road? -A.—For any purposes ; for the railway, for the mills, or 

“a go8 in goouradtion with profit on timber claims, though? A.—I think not. 


_ A.—From the ledger, and the folios in the ledger. 


tures made on account of the construction department, pay-rolls and supplies and inciden tal 
expenditures. 


~~ eonsideration of a great many items? A.—A great many. 


it is doubtful; and the sum was charged off as a loss. 


Q.—Are you sure? 
officers—I cannot explain just what he was, or what timber he was ieee ml, 
Mr. Taylor: That shows, Mr. Chairman, how this thing is working out; and it is easy ry “ 
enough to take a page and find Pay just what those items are. We have not time to eer into — 
them now. ‘: 

The Chairman: That is right; there is no reason why the ARS should go throughs 
those details. ; 

Mr. Taylor: The auditor can check them up. 

Mr. Davis: These witnesses will be here in the morning, T ieee I want to ask some 
questions of them before they go. 

Mr. Taylor: I presume they will be here in the morning. 

Q.—The next item on page 1 is Pacific Great Eastern construction department, $440, 424. 15 5, 
where do I get details of that item? A.—We have no details in connection with that without ‘oh :- 
analysation of the ledger account; we have.a controlling account in the ledger showing the total 
expenditure. We have an account in our ledger showing the total expenditure of the paca Sam 
Great Eastern construction department, which is the net expenditure after deducting the amount j 
of revenue we receive. oe, 

Q.—Now you have got this matter up to that point, where did you go to get the details of ay 
that item, $440,424.75? A.—Through our ledger account. 

Q.—What ledger account? A.—Vancouver office books. ? 

Q.—Now, we have a car-load of those here; where do we go in order to get the information 
to enable us to arrive at the same thing at which you arrived—namely $440,424.75 ; cannot you 
be more explicit? A.—It is supported by vouchers. 

Q—What youchers; how do we find them? A.—They are on file. 

Q.—They are on file; are they in the Parliament Buildings? A.—Yes.. a 

Q:—He would have to go to find out where they are; what is he to look for? A.—He wou (te 
have to make an analysation of the account. 1 

Q—That is just gloriously indefinite; cannot you figure it uty where they can be- fone 


/ 


=. 


Q.—Of course, they can be found in the ledger ; ;W heeeanout in the ledger? A.—We got it . 
from the folio in the ledger, . ¢ 7 

Q.—But you can tell me where to get this information; I ask you WwW here we should go for 
it; what would you take into consideration in the accounts? A. 
the same as this. 

Q.—The Pacific Great Hastern Railway Construction Department Account. 

Mr. Maclean: That is the caption. . J 

Mr. Taylor; The Pacific Great Eastern Railway Construction Department Account in y¢ 
books? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Will you tell us in a general way what that includes? A.—That includes all expendi- 


Q.—And there is a balance in the account against the loss of $440,424.75; that involves 


'Q.—That is something which our auditors will have to check up also; depreciation and le 
on outfits and supplies; that is the name of the account also? A.—That is the name of th 
aecount; that is the balance—what we call a balance-sheet adjustment; the auditors 
understand it. ae 

~Q.—There is a ledger account for it? A.—No, there is no ledger account for that. ae 

Q.—Would you mind explaining to the Committee, $78,623? A.—Supplies. The inventory 
of supplies was taken at their cost to us at the work, and it has been on the work for a 
siderable time, and the work has closed down, and so far as realizing er on those su 


Q.—Who was it established that amount? A.—That was established in our office. 

Q.—By whom? A.—Mr. White authorized it. : 

Q.—Mr. White; who authorized that amount? A—It was just an arbitrary 
made up. i ys 
Q.—Fixed by whom? A.—Beg pardon? 


ee -Q.—Fixed by whom? 
- Mr. White: Fixed by me. 
Mr. Taylor; Are you a Prechesl man at ina revises this stuff? A.—Well, I am fairly familiar 
with it. } 
Q.—But are you not a man of accounts? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Isn’t there some man connected with the work who knows all about the prices, and who 
would be able to fix the value of the plant? A.—I do not think there is any one, not right now. 


‘ 


Mr. Maclean: Mr. White has had a large experience, of course. Fetes : 

Mr. Taylor: What did you go upon in fixing that amount of $75, 000? A.—How do. you 
‘mean—depreciation? 

Mr. Maclean: The depreciation, yes. : 

Mr. Taylor: What was the penta operation that produced the $78,000? Ax—Do you mean, ~ 
as the depreciation? ee Maced 

Q.—Depreciation and loss on outfits and supplies? A.—It was an arbitrary deduction of 


50 per cent. on the first cost, given on the invoiced cost; there was no freight added to ton eae 


anything. 
Mr. Kaufman: Those supplies were inventoried at what they cost laid down at a certain 
point, which is the value of the goods at that place. $ 
Mr. Taylor: You just cut off 50 per cent.; what class of goods would that cover? A.—That 
covers most of it; it would be difficult to give them in any sheets in detail. 
Q.—The total value was $156,000? A.—At the time of taking the inventory. 
Q.—And you just split it in half? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—You may make a heavy salvage; you may not lose that $78,000? A.—It goes right back 
into the account again. : 
Q.—But it will go’ back too late for this inquiry? A.—The accounts are still open, Mr. 
Taylor ; they are still open to adjustment. . 
Q.—Timber claim; the railway took up a timber claim? A.—I think there was some expen- 
diture in connection with timber charges; I just forget the exact amount. 
Q.—Tanks, pack-train, etc., $1,341; those expenditures you have not charged in figuring 
_ those profits? A.—That is an expense added to the cost.. ; 
~ Q—Fire Loss Account; what is the meaning of that $8,880? A.—That is an account called 
the Fire Loss Account; I think there was a claim settled, some claims for damages. 
Q.—Damages done by running along the railway? A.—That was owing to fires that escaped 
our patrol. a 
-Q—Trail camps; what is the meaning of that? A.—Yhat is, roads, constructed wagon- 
roads, constructed so as to deliver supplies to our sub-contractors. 
Mr. Maclean: Road-work would not be paid for? A.—Not paid for; that is a dead loss. 
Mr. Taylor: Another item, $520? A.—I don’t know the details of that. 
Q.—C. W. Harder, $1,066; what is that? A.—That is expense incurred in connection with 
a man in our employ; we incurred that much expense. 
Q.—Some trouble you had with him? A.—Some trouble, yes. 
- -Q,—Loss on live stock, $42,350? A.—Yes. 
a ac: That live-stock seems to be nothing but loss up to date; that was included in the expense 
unt of $397,633. You buoy our hopes up one time by giving us a profit of $91,000, and then 
xe 1 proceed to knock off far more than that; there was no profit on live-stock account, then, at 
a .—If the difference between the two is not of any eee extent, there would be no 
ae thought that you told me when you were dealing with the live-stock rental, and equip- 
t rental of $91,000, that that was a difference between the cost and results, or did you say 
at? ~A.—No; I was referring to it aS gross revenue; and you were explicit in asking me for 
he gross revenue. na 
Q.—All right; in the first item, there is ores: live-stock expenditure; why have you got 


rate estimate for that $42,000? A—Because that represents the difference between the:sys 


t that was paid for the stock and the amount that the stock realized. sie 


The difference between that amount and when you sold your live stock. I think that — i 


live-stock matter had better be in ee Outfit, military purposes; what is the meaning | of By 


at 
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that, outfit for military purposes? A.—That is the expenditure we weipeat in 1 connection. W 
the preparation of outfit for Mr. Stewart. 
Q—Timber purchases and sawmill loss, $18,385; what sawmill was it that made a Aoad?? 
A.—I think that was in connection with ee sawmills; there are different items pertaining 
to each of the sawmills. ; ; fa: 
Q.—To any of the sawmills that you referred to in the profits column here? A.—It maya si 
have an effect on some of those matters; but analysation would reveal that as timber purchases. — 
Q.—Timber purchases and sawmill losses; you made a loss on Lamb Bros., $16,425; will — ee 
you explain that? A.—That logging was done, and the expenditure charged to the Cheakamus é ‘ 
sawmill. "al 

Q.—Why did you run this sawmill business into this railroad-construction at all, either 
profit or loss? »A.—Well, it is a part of that portion of the construction; it was sawmill Bs 
purchases. : +) ag 

@.—You might as well run in the Pacific Great Hastern Development Company? Aj NOs aan 
the Sawmill was purchased and operated for the benefit of the construction—for bridge-timbers,= 
and ties, and construction lumber. abe 

Q.—Abbotsford outfit, a loss, $4,800? A.—That is another item of difference between the 
cost and the amount realized. That is the origin of the outfit; that is all. a 

Q.—The account is in that name? A.—Yes, under that caption. 

Q.—There are several items here of $1,000, and $3,000, and $4,000, which will be explained * 
in the same way: So we will pass to the interest on the Union Bank loan; what is ad meaning : 
of that? 

Mr. White: That is fnterest that we paid out of P. Welch’s fund to the Union Bank on a 4 % 
loan of $4,800,000. Since that payment there has accrued practically $6,000 to $7,000 a none 
that is, interest on the loan to Foley, Welch & Stewart. Rin ; 

. Q—And this Pacific Great Eastern loan? A.—Well, we have been paying that interest up ve 
to that date. 7 

Q.—P. Welch or Foley, Welch & Stewart have been paying it? A.—Beg pardon? 

Q.—P. pe or Foley, Welch & Stewart have been paying it? 

Mr. Davis: P. Welch. 

Witness: P. i elech has been paying it. ; 

Mr. Taylor: P. Welch? A.—Yes. ; Re! 

Q.—But it is reaily interest on the guaranteed debentures? A.—Yes; on the loan that we 
have from the bank. 

Mr. Hanes: In case that was paid off, your Company then would have that much more 
profit? A.—Weli, that account would naturally be credited with the amount. 

Q.—Is that the right place for it? A.—That is simply a question of accounting; we fh 
paid out the money. 


Q.—Before we leave this subject, has Mr. P. Welch a note: from-the Railway Cane for 
that amount? A.—No. 


Mr. Taylor: That amount is included in what the Railway Company haye given h 
A.—No; there is no hope for it. 
Q.—Anyway, it is perfectly clear that it is not paid on profit and loss, on construc 
account; that is absolutely clear? A.—Oh, no; we count that as an interest item. , 
Q.—Interest on overdraft; what is the meaning of that—P. Welch’s overdraft? Aare 
@.—Or the Company’s? A.—P. Welch. 
(j.—You say that a note was given in respect of the interest; it is clear that that $382 000° 
has no business in there. If I am correct in that, you admit then that a net profit of $5,170, 517 
if that interest item, which belongs to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, has nothing to do wi 
the construction at all; that is correct, isn’t it? A —If you would consider that that was not 
proper charge. 
Q.—If my figure is correct, that is not-a proper item in the construction account char ge 
note to the Railway Company for interest on that money, and the true profit would be r 
Now, Mr. White, before we leave, you prepared Exhibit 64, which Mr. Welch said he * 
verify ; but it was prepared by you, and it shows a loss of $1,026,045.24, from which he 
to switch the item of $130,000; and it made a small DF ofit, by changing one of the items t 
changed on it, of about $28,000. en 


* 
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The Chairman: What exhibit is that? 

» Mr. Taylor: Hxhibit 64.. And he says that is a true statement, and ne went through the 
prices, and he was satisfied with it as being a true statement of what P. Welch made on that 
contract. Now, according to this profit and loss account, considering that I am right as to that 
$382,000, you have made a net profit, with all expenses deducted, everything you can think of, 
of $5,170,577.85, and you are the same man in each case; how do you explain it? A.—So far as 
the Development Company investment was concerned, it was figured that the profits went back ; 
that is, all the profits of the Investment Company were all taken out, and we had so much left; 
we were considering all of the investments together. 

Mr. Pooley: That is Pxhibit 64? 

Mr. Taylor: Exhibit 64. I am going to come to that to-morrow. 

Mr. Pooley: It is just the same as Exhibit 207. 

Mr. Taylor: We are dealing now with the construction of the railway, and the position of 
this Province on construction, which is fully dealt with in these pages 1 and 2. 

Mr. White: We have not any profits that the railway made; they are just paper profits. 

Mr. Taylor: If you look at pages 1 and 2 on Exhibit 206, you will see they were actual cash 
profits, no paper profits. A.—On that particular work? 

Q.—Absolutely cash that you have received, dollar for dollar, from the Government of 
British Columbia. 

3 Mr. Davis: They have not received that cash; there is still $2,000,000 owing from the 

: Railway Company. 

Mr. Taylor: Am I not correct; you have received the full cash shown in these totals, 
$5,170,570, haven’t you? A.—Yes; without putting that interest back, yes. 4 

Q.—Or leaving the interest, you say that you have received a cash profit. I cannot see what i 
is the use of any person saying that it is paper profit; it came from the Government, $4,787,633 ; 
absolutely in cash, didn’t it? A.—We haven't all of it yet; there is a retained percentage; we 
haven’t it yet. 

Q.— Allow me to point out to you A.— Certainly. 

Ve Q. that you have received $16,475,630, haven’t you? A.—That is the amount that ; 

we are going into, yes? 

Q.—You have received that sum. And you have a gross profit on that sum, a gross cash 
profit of $6,345,632, haven’t you? A.—According to that statement, yes. 

Q.—Yes; and a gross cash profit, didn’t you?) A.—No. 

Q.—What do you say, then? A.—We have expended money through our balance-sheets 

that would eliminate a cash profit as you state. We have expended money for the Development 

Company, and for the Equipment Company that is not shown in here as an expense, of cost, 

or loss, or credit; everything is an asset. 

Q—The Development Company and the Equipment Company are investments; I am not 
talking about them at all. I am not talking about how they choose to invest their money, nor 
whether Mr. P. Welch may be able to build a block in Sporane or whether he chooses to invest 
in some lands in Squamish; that is his business of investing; I am only talking about the 
construction of the Pacific Great Eastern. Is not this the case: ‘Oe they not, upon your own 
basis, absolutely received, cash in hand, a net profit, everything taken into consideration, on ¥ 

~ eonstruction, by him as a contractor, of #4, 787,633, which is nearly $5,000,000; and is it not a 

fact that $4,787,633 is actual cash net profit received by P. Welch on construction; I don’t 
care how it is invested afterwards; isn’t that right? A.—The money was received 
Q—And that is the profit; certainly the money was received. 

Mr. Davis: And paid out. 

-——s Witness: And paid out. 

ae Mr. Taylor: And reinvested by him in something that you have not shown in this 


eee: 


: statement. 

Mr. Davis: Paid out in connection with the railway. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, I do not think this Committee is a jury; we are not talking for the 
_ press. 

‘The Chairman: According to Mr. Tate’s evidence, there was $2 000,000 which went into 
, the Development Company, and he said they expected to make $10,000,000 out of it. 


Mr. Tate: If the war had not broken out. 


JAT8. 


the books, and we understand that it should show more than the $7,000,000. : a 


still a difference, as Mr. Shatford has very properly -said, of about $2,000,000 and over; — 


rhe ‘ ty i ’ 


-Mr. Maclean: It would have gone into the eat of the railway. 
Mr. Taylor: As a matter of fact, the P.G.E.R. up to date has cost them, or ne Develo 
ment Company has cost them up to date, $207,000, and they have only made one small sale of 
$850,000; and they have not got, paid for that yet. — Seales * > 
Mr. Maclean: They have not sold anything except to the. Railway Company. any, 
‘Mr. Taylor: We are talking about the construction of the ‘Pacific Great Eastern and wine 

it would have cost to the Government if they had gone to work and built it in the same way 
that P. Welch built it; this Government might have gone in for other investments, in Spokane — 
City and elsewhere. 

Mr. Maclean: They would have to pay profits to the contractors, wouldn’ t they? 

Mr. Taylor: And they would have made this profit of over $4,000,000. 

Mr. White: 10 per cent. of that has not been received. 

Mr. Taylor: That leaves, Mr. Chairman, the balance-sheet, pages 3, 4, and 5, and iis trial 
pbalance-sheet; 6 to 10, to be gone into. On the balance-sheet I will just ask you, Mr. Kauai 44 
does the, balance-sheet show that cere was a profit of $4,7 7,633:19?"A.—=According to) Thess € 
balance-sheet, yes. : ee 

Q.—And that is the profit as shown on your construction balance-sheet? A.—That is the = 
profit as shown. Ee 

Mr. Shatford: I take it now that this statement is going to be checked by the auditors, — 
because the figures submitted by Mr. Townsend (auditor) the other day show a difference Os 
over $2,000,000, between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000; I would certainly hope that this statement 
should be checked by me auditors, joy 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Townsend’s statement, we fae, got in as one Exhibit 

Mr. Townsend: It is Exhibit 191. Z z 4 

Mr. Taylor: And that statement was prepared from the vouchers with the assistance of 


The Chairman: That statement does not take into consideration the store accounts. We 
Mr. Taylor: It did not take in’ those profits at all, which will be added to it. There i 
$2,500,000 between what our auditors'say should be the profits and what these exhibits filed — 
by Mr. Welch now show to. be the profits. The statement is taken from the youchers, with th : 
assistance of this Exhibit 206 prepared by P, Welch. The auditors should now be able to arrive / 
at an exact conclusion, with the books here which they did not have at that time—the books” 
and the vouchers, ‘a 

Inquiry adjourned to 10.80 a.m. of the following morning, Thursday, April 12th. Oia 


TWENTY-THIRD SHSSION. - 


THURSDAY, April 12th, 1917. — 


The Committee of Inquiry herein met at 10.30 a.m. pursuant to adjournment. 
The Chairman: There is a quorum here, and we will proceed now. We will not read the 
minutes. 
_. E. C. KaurMan and FE. F. Wuirtr, witnesses. : 
Mr. Taylor: What is the last exhibit—208 apparently. | : file at Mr. Tate’s request 1 
monthly financial statement—from April 30th, 1912, to Bees 28th, 1917. It will be of gre 
assistance, ‘probably, to the auditors. : 
The Secretary: Whose property is that? ae 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate’s. The Pacific Great Bastern Railway Company’s; and a E 
the monthly financial statements of the Company showing the whole transaction from 
to month. ‘This will be Exhibit 209. - 
The Chairman: From 1909 down? = 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, from the very beginning. 
Mr. Maclean: To what date? 
Mr. Taylor: To February 28th, 1917. 


ay - ‘Mr. Taylor: Do I understand that the second item on Exhibit 206-—* Less cost of work, 

_ $11,357,733,” is the total cost of the work; it is intended to be the cost of the work—whether =~ ‘ 

_ P. Welch has been paid for it or not? : . oar 

BE. F. White (witness). Just explain that to Mr. Taylor. — , Pe 

7 (H. C. Kaufman, witness.) ; : Sa 

ae A.—You want to know if this is the total cost of the work? ; 
ae Mr. Taylor: Yes, exactly. A.—Yes, the total direct cost. ae oy eds ee 
rm: Q.—It is $11,857,738, whether P. Welch has been paid for it ‘or not? A= VES: ae 3 

Q.—Now, we have got that, I trust, definitely. Therefore if it be true that he has done Hire 


te $1,860,000-odd—I don’t know where that memo. is that I had last night—it was $1, 800, 000- Any tite gia 
making a total of some $18,000,000 and something 4555 
Mr. Davis: The explanation is the profit is only on the steel put in, and not on steel Jaa 

the extra work. ; sty 
Bale The Chairman: Is the pit on that $1,800,000 shown there? “ 
5 Mr. Davis: The profit on extra work is shown in those items; but the gross cost of the 
is: steel and the gross cost of the work is not shown in the $11,000,000. red 
me Mr. Taylor: If the gross cost of the steel is not included in the $11,857,733, you have. Take 
answered my first question wrongly. My question is, that $11,857,753 includes all that the is eae 
~ construction-work has cost P. Welch, whether he has been paid for it or not?) A.—That is for 
Ke the grading-work, as we stated last night. Mg 


‘ Q.—Not for the steel? A.—Not for the steel. 4 
; Q—-Has there been any pron on the steel? A.—Yes—less handling expenses not ra 
charged-—— > aN 
Q.—Well, you say, so far as this statement is concerned, we can eliminate the steel mS 
4 entirely, because it is on either side of the account. It is not in the $16,000,000 and it is not ( 
. in the $11;000,000—the cost of the steel? A.—WNo. 
~ Q.—So we can eliminate it as a cross-entry? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What else is there in that $1,800,000 we had last night? What else is included beside ‘ 
‘the cost of the steel? A—The extra work. es. 
- Q.—How much of that $1,800,000-odd is the cost of the steel? 1 
Mr. Davis: That is shown on Exhibit 64—$1,695,000. ng 
Mr. Taylor: Exhibit 64 is so indefinite. It was only made up approximately. Possibly we PS 
20; rad better have it first-hand now. i 
Q.—Would looking at Exhibit 64 assist you in giving that figure, so that you can swear rar 


Sy to it definitely and independently of Exhibit 64? If you cannot swear to it definitely after 
Jooking at Exhibit 64, I don’t want the answer at all. Now, those figures we had last night? 
A.—$174,230.01. 
~ Q.—For what? A.—Extra work. 
Mr. Davis: Speak out loudly so that we can hear you. 
»'Mr. Taylor; The extra work, $174,280.01. And the steel is how much? 
(EH. F. White, witness. ) 
é A—It will be the difference between those two. You haye them there. 
B.C. Kaufman: Here it is right here—$1,664,965.01. 
Mr. Taylor: That is right. Those two make By the two items not included in the 

ATS, 630.42; that is right, isn’t it? 
ee EY OF. White : Yes, siz’. 

Zs Mtr, Taylor: That sum not included is $1,839,195, o1? A.—2 cents. 
And 2 cents? A.—Yes, 2 cents. ‘ 
nied —Which added to the $16,475,630.42 makes a total of $18, 314, $25.44. 

The Chairman: That shows what P. Welch should ‘get. if he got all the payments that were 


= 


aylor: Yes; it makes a total of §18,314,895.44, a 3, 
fhairman: What do you get as the difference? rede ay 
Taylor: $174,230.01 is the difference between the cost of steel, which is $1,664,965.01, 
195. 02, which is the amount that P. Welch has expended in addition to the . 
2 which is the first line of page 1 of Wxhibit 206, and represents the cash he ee cf 
the Beradtes of the Pacific Great Hastern Railway. The Government has paid ek? 


Paciric Grear Eastern Ry. 


everything; but he, according to this form of book-keeping, has not received $1,£39,195.02. Now, 
I want to deal with that. You may not know anything about this, but Mr. Welch and Mr. Tate 
would. Do you know, as a matter of fact—you filed the pay-sheets last night; do you know, as. 
- a matter of fact, that those pay-sheets show the Pacific Great Hastern have paid that $1,839,195.02 
: to Welch? They show that it has been paid? A.—Yes, they may show that. 
Oia Q.—They do show it, don’t they, Mr. White? A.—Yes, they do show it, 
Q.—So so far as the Pacific Great Eastern Railway and Welch are concerned, they have 
been paid? A.—Well, you see, the books take into account that P. Welch is the contractor for 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and they would only show the cash we received; and if any ; 
portion of this has passed between Mr. Tate and the Government, it would be a matter between i 
their office : a 
Q.—Yes; it is a matter of book-keeping entirely. A.—And we would have no record of that. 
Q.—You mean to say, as a matter of keeping the contractors’ books, that you were not 
meddling with what Mr. P. Welch and Foley & Stewart were doing? A.—The books would show _ 
what cash we received. Y 5 ‘ae 
Q.—But they in their separate name, however—called the Pacific Great Eastern Railway— A 
- got from the Government over $18,000,000, and they have only distributed $16,475,630,42 to their i 


Bh. ate 
ares - 


contract; that is what it means, isn’t it? A—What are the first figures you mention? I have = 
not gone into it, and I don’t know. Ds 
Q.—I will tell you that is correct. That is simply a matter of distribution. A.—Yes. ane. me 
Q.—And it is a wrong thing to say that P. Welch has not received it in some capacity or 


another if that be true? It is misleading to say that P. Welch has not received it simply because. a 
you happen to keep Foley Bros., Welch & Stewart's contract in that particular shape. You : 
received it, but you have not put it into that particular set of books; that is all it means, isn’t 
it? Well, perhaps that is argument. I will not ask you to answer it. Now, some of the other 
members of the Committee will want to ask you several other questions, and as I have to leave: 
for a while I want to ask you a few general questions before I go. In the first place, Mr. White,. 
are you a British subject or an American citizen? A.—Why, I am an American citizen. 
Q.—And Mr. Kaufman, are you an American citizen or a British subject? 
Mr. Kaufman (witness): I am an American citizen. 
a Vea Mr. Taylor: Apparently, Mr. Chairman, there are more than the auditors here who are not™ 
Canadians. We have not struck a Canadian yet, I don’t think, on the P.G.E.—not on the P.G.E.—_ 
but among the directors. 4 
Q.—You were a director, however, of the P.G.HE. Railway, Mr. White? A.—yYes. 
Q.—And you are yet? A.—I am., ; ; ‘ 
2 Q.—You took Mr. Welch’s place when he resigned to take the contract in his own name, but | 
really for the other directors and himself? A.—No; as I understand it, I took the place of eit! 
Mr. McLeod or Mr. Smith. ; 
Q.—You held Mr. Welch’s power of. attorney and signed all the cheques while you were vos 


. - —, ae ~~ 6. ee ee, 
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director of the Pacific Great Hastern? A.—I did. 4 
b ’ Q—As a matter of fact, you signed all the cheques in regard to this contract? A.—I did. 
Q.—You were also a partner in some of the sub-contracts; is that right? A.—It is. j vs es 


Q.—Who were you a partner with in some of the sub-contracts? A.—Why, I have bec sy) 
interested with Mr. Kellett and Mr. Rankin since about 1904. 
~ Q—I am not asking you the history of it; but I want to know how many sub- contractor 
were you interested with in this work? A.—I was interested with D. A. Rankin—Kellett ae 
Rankin, in their sub-contract; and then the Northern contract of Byrnes, Jordan & Co. © Bei. 
Q.—Now, you were never with Byrnes, Jordan & Co. before, were you, until this Pacifi 
Great Eastern construction began? A.—Yes; I was with them on the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
) iQ Awa partner? A.—Yes, asa partner. It was Rankin, Kellett & White. 
Mi Q.—You were with Rankin, Kellett & White on the G.T.P.? A.—Yes; and we had an interest oa 
Ny with Byrnes, Jordan & Co. on the Pacific Great Hastern. te 
* Q.—Well, it was not Kellett & Rankin? A.—No. 
| Q.—If your name was in that firm on the G.T.P., why did you drop your name out we ay dix 
started to build for the Pacific Great Eastern; and you still retained your interest? A. tw 
not in my name. q 
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i 7 Q.—Oh, I thought it was. A.—No; Rankin, Kellett & White were the partners, but my 
~~ name has neyer been connected with the firm-name. 
Q.—How much were you getting as salary from this firm or the Pacific Great Fastern 
Railway, outside of your interest in those sub-contracts? A.—I got $500 from Mr. Welch. 
Q.—That was from whom? A.—KFrom P. Welch. 
Q.—That is Foley, Welch & Stewart—that is now admitted? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And then you were doing sub-contract work at the same time. How many thousands of 
_ dollars did you pull down as your interest in the sub-contracts? A.—Possibly in the neighbour- 
hood of $24,000 or $25,000. . 
Q.—During all the time? A.—F our and a half years. 
Q.—Nothing more? A.—No; approximately that. 


é 


with the Pacific Great Eastern construction? A.—No, not a thing. 

Q.—Nothing else? A.—No. 

Q.—And you remained a director all the time on the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 7 
, A.—Well, I was a contractor before: I was interested in these contracts that I told you of—lI. 
think it was in 1905—either 1905 or 1904. 

Q.—Did you divide your profits that you got from these sub-contracts with any person else— 
these $24,000 or $25,000? A.—Yes. 
. Q.—Who did you divide that $24,000 or $25,000 with? A.—On the D. A. Rankin contract, 
g Mr. Macgowan was a partner. 
Q.—Who was he? A.—A member. 

Q—A member of what? A.—He was a member of the House. 

| ' Q.—Of the Legislature here? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Oh! A.—I knew nothing about that. Mr. Kellett took him to Mr. Welch 
Q.—You knew nothing about it, but you had to divide the profit with Mr. Macgowan. What 
| is his first name? A.—Mr. Kellett made the arrangement. 
Q.—Well, that was Mr. Macgowan, of Vancouver? A.—Yes. 
Q.—He was a member of the House last session? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What is his first name? A.—I don’t know. 
The Chairman: A. H. B. 


Witness: The cheques will show it. 
Mr. Taylor: How much did Mr. A. H. B. Macgowan get out of these sub-contracts? A.—Out 


of that particular one—that is the only one I knew of that he was interested in—it must have 
been something like $9,000. 

Q.—He took no part in that sub-contract work, did he? A.—No, he did not. No, he did not. 

Q.—What was that intended to be used for—that $9,000? A.—I don’t know. 

‘ Q.—Did he invest any money in your partnership? A.—No, he did not. 

Q.—He invested no money and took no part in it, and he pulled down $9,000. Now, what 
right-had Mr. Macgowan, a member of the last Legislature, and on the Conservative side of the 
House, to take any money out of those sub-contracts of the Pacific Great Eastern? A.—Well, as 
I understand, the way it came out was, he and Mr. Murchison applied to Mr. Welch for a sub- 
contract, and he had nothing left to give him; evidently he must have seen Mr. Kellett and Mr. 
Rankin; Mr. Kellett came to me and told me that he had taken him in as a partner. 

Q.—Now, do you know of any other members of the Legislature in the last session having 


any interest in any sub-contractor? A.—NOo. 

Q.—Did you never hear of it? A.-—No. 
~ -Q.—You would have known? Some one would tell you, Mr. White, why Mr. Macgowan 
must be in on your sub-contract? A.—Well, I have no particular reason. I don’t know of any. 
As I told you, Mr. Kellett was the man who arranged it. 

Q.—Did you ever discuss the matter with Mr. P. Welch? A.—Just informally. 

Q.—I don’t care whether it was informally or formally. You discussed its What did Mr. 
P. Welch say to you about it? You are on oath. What did Mr. Welch say to you about it? 
I want the whole thing? A.—Well, Mr. Murchison came to him with Mr. Macgowan; it was 


* 


“et? 


p either separately or.together. 
Q.—I am asking you what Mr. Welch told you? A.—Yes. He said they applied to him for 


ai 


Q.—Had you any interest in any other way in carrying out anything that was connected — 
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nt a contract, and he said he had nothing left to give them. The work had all been let; and later 


. on Mr. Kellett came to me and told me he had agreed to take MY. Macgowan i in with us 0 $ 


- personally, and signed by P. Welch. 
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first contract. vas es Se 
Q.—Yes. Why? A.—Well, I don’t oe Sates = ae aK 
Q.—Weren’t you told why? A.—No, I was not. — . Py ae 
Q.—Weren’t you given a wink? A.—No. : , 
Q.—Weren’t you given a hint? A.—No. ¥ 
* Q.—But you know now. I will put it to you straight—you know, don’t you, now. You have — 
had some intimation that-it was for political purposes, haven’t you? A.—Well, I wouldn’t ia 7 
any further than he being a member of the Legislature. ; 
Q.—I am putting it to you straight, and you are on oath. Hadn’t you some intimation coin 
some person that that money was to be used for eg ae or campaign purposes for the Conserva- { 
tive party? A.—No, I had not. - oe 


; ae 
Q.—You had no intimation of that? ine I had not. He was simply taken in’ as. a aa 
member of the firm. 5 rt. 


Q.—Do you give away interests in your business because some person says they mee come 
in, and invest no money, and do no work, and get a large amount of $9,000 out of your $24,000? 
Do you do that sort of thing without some person [Sine you the reason of it? A.—Well, I was 
told no reason for it, Mr. Taylor. 

Q.—You were told no reason? A.—wNo. a a 

Q.—Did you ever talk to Mr. Macgowan and ask him why he should get $9,000? A.—No.. 

@.—Did you make out the cheque to him personally? A.—The cheque was made out to him 


@.—I would like to have those cheques produeed: 
“Mr. Kaufman: They are in the Committee-room. 

Mr. Taylor: Would some person mind getting those cheques for me? 

Mr. Kaufman: It might take some little time. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, I think we had better have a session to get those cheques produces: 

(Q.—Hayve you ever seen any letter or anything like that from Mr. Macgowan? 

(H. F. White, witness. ) , 

A.—How do you mean? ial oy = 

Q.—On the subject? A.—No. 

Q.—Mr. Chairman, I will have to ask you to allow me to retire for a while, and Mr. Hanes 
wants to conduct the examination of Mr. White in the meantime, and I can take up this subject: 
matter afterwards, and those cheques will be here at that time. (Retired from room.) 

Mr. Shatford: Now, Mr. White, in connection with this money—in connection with the money 
that Mr. Macgowan was supposed to have received; was that from the Pacific Great East 
Railway work, or the Grand Trunk Pacific? A.—The P. G. E. work. 

Mr. Hanes: Shall I go ahead, Mr. Chairman? 

’The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. White, I asked you last night if Mr. P. Welch had a note from the Raily 
Company to cover the interest to the Union Bank’ of $382,000? A —No. We have just 
note 


‘ 


The Chairman: A little louder, Mr. White. 
Witness: We have a note for $245,000, a part of the balance due yet on the estimates. 
Mr. hates: I see ae a perute eras aor vom to ask you ae this—I see by a min 


two directors eee hay I)’ ae ritate K.C., and EH. F. White; and. iné hatin 
represented by proxies. _(Reading.) “Upon motion duly moved, seconded, and carried, it 
resolved that the Company at once issue a note in favour of P. Welch for the amount ad 
by him in payment of interest on the loan of $4,800,000 made to the Company by the Union ] ink 
of Canada, the said note to be payable on demand as from November 30th, 1916, and t be 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum.” Did you receive that? A.—We never? 
the note. The note has not been issued. “ ae. 
Q.—Well, surely——  A.—The note was never issued, Mr. Hanes. ae Pn 
Q.—Well, this is the authority for-Mr. Welch to be repaid? A.—Yes, but there wa 
note issued. 7 


os 
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A Q.—Well, if this note was issued under that motion and Mr. P. Welch would be reimbursed, 
there would be that much more profit added on to that statement, wouldn’t there? A.—Yes; if 
the note had been paid, yes. 

Mr. Maclean: It did not always happen, though. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, when did you become a director of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? 
A.—Well, I don’t remember the date. 


, Q.—Well, how did you buy the stock in this peat 3 A.—Mr. Stewart probably paid for 
the stock. 
‘ - Q.—You did not pay for it yourself? A.—No. 

Q.—You did not pay anything for it? A.—I beg your picdae? 


Q.—You did not pay anything for it? A.—No. 
Q.—Well, have you the stock certificate? A.—I beg your pardon? 


Q.—Have you the stoek certificate? A.—No, I Have not. It must be—Mr. Tate could tell 


- you aboutit. I haven’t got it. 
Bie 82 Q.—Well, could you tell the Committee ES ppyor imix tly, how much money Mr. Fred Wilson, 
' one of the directors, received out of sub-contracts? A.—Do you remember that amount? 
(Addressing Mr. Kaufman.) 
Mr. Kaufman: I don’t know. 
The Chairman: What is that question again? 
Mr. Hanes: I want to know whether he can tell the Committee how much money Mr. Fred 
~ Wilson received out of the sub-contracts. He was one of the directors? A.—I don’t recollect. 
The sheets covering the payment are here. However, it was something in the neighbourhood of 
$12,000 or $14,000, I think. 
The Chairman: How much? A.—$12,000 or $14,000, I think; but Iam not sure. The sheets 
are all'on file here and the books. ; 
The Chairman: If I might interrupt you there. Did Mr. Wilson devote any time to sub- 
contracts himself? A.—I beg your pardon? 
-. Q.—Did Mr. Wilson devote any time to sub-contracts himself? A.—Well, not very much. 
: Q.—Well, he was under salary too, wasn’t he? A.—Yes. / 
-  Q—From the Company? A.—Yes. 
Q.—What was his salary? A.—$500 a month with the Railway Company. 
- Q.—Well, what did he contribute to entitle him to that share in the sub-contract? A.—I 
aon t know that he contributed anything. 
: Q.—Well, what did you contribute that entitled you to your share in these contracts? 
we As—Well, 1 have been working for Mr. Welch for twenty-five or twenty-six years; and I have 
. given bim ‘the best part of my life. I have worked for him hard from the beginning right up 
until to-day. I have worked from 6 o’clock in the morning until 11’ and 12 o’clock at night. 
And, Mr. Farris, that was not done with the idea of simply getting a small salary. I had an 
ultimate object in view of making myself of sufficient value to warrant something more than a 
eee nere salary; and I think the little money I have earned on the Pacific Great Hastern is not more 
than I am entitled to, and not enough. I am entitled to more money even though I did not put 
in anything. My time and my life is worth something; and the $24,000 or $25,000 that I made 
in those four and a half years I consider to be absolutely nothing in the way of payment. for 
what I have done; even though I put in no money, I put in my time, which is more than money. 
Q.—Well, with regard to Mr. Wilson, you say that argument would not apply? A.—Well, 
I don’t know about Mr. Wilson. I could not vouch for anything in his connection. 
Mr. Hanes: Well, as a director of the Company, did you know that—— A.—I beg your 
pardon? 
-Q.—As a director of the Company, did you know that a director under the “ Railway Act” 
could not be interested in a contract, either directly or indirectly? A.—No, I did not. : 
Q.—Well, now, I notice here in the minutes of the meetings of directors of the Pacific Great 
a Eastern Railway held on February 16th, 1917, in which it is reported here that Mr. D’Arcy Tate 
and Mr. 8. F. White were present, and the balance of the directors by proxy, there was a motion 
to this effect: ‘“ Upon motion duly moved, seconded, and carried, it was resolved that, whereas 
D’Arcy Tate was appointed vice-president and general counsel, with an allowance for services 
4 of $600 per month, and for expenses of $400 per month, as from April 1st, 1912.” That was a 
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ObEhAry, 1OUT; Anpointine Mr. Tate as frou April 1st, 1912? A.—I could not eeu ‘those 
things. 
The Chairman: A little louder, Mr. White. A little louder. - 
Witness: I could not explain that. That is something that Mr. Tate would have to explain, © 
Mr. Hanes. de / 
Mr. Hanes: Well, there were only two directors present on that occasion, and you were 
one of them? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—Well, have you been an active director in this, or has your name only been used? 
A.—I was an active member, Mr. Hanes. ; 
Q.—Now, regarding the Pacific Great Hastern Development Company’s affairs, there was a 
‘statement or a balance-sheet filed here by Mr. Thomas, and it was stated that you had prepared — 
that. Are you the treasurer of the Development Company? A.—Yes. ; a 
Q.—What was meant in tltat statement by certain contributions being made, or subscriptions, > 
say, to the Royal Victoria Theatre. What bearing has that here? A.—Well, we have a stocks 
certificate for that. There was a purchase made of a stock certificate. ‘t 
There was a purchase of stock? A.—Yes; and we have the stock certificate. a 
Mr. Maclean: That was to help on the good work of building an opera-house here. They 
did not make much money out of that. A.—No; there has been no dividend declared. yet. ri 5 
Mr. Pooley: We will sell you that stock for a small price. ia 
Mr. Maclean: I have one share I would like to sell. ee ee ; 
Mr. Hanes: Now, in regard to the Mission Indian Reserve, can you tell me, as a director . 
of the Company, if you have paid the Indians for the right-of-way through the Mission na 
Reserve? ber 
Mr. Pooley: You mean the Development or the Railway Company? =e 
Mr. Hanes: I mean the Railway Company. oe 
Q.—Did the Railway Company pay the Indians or the Dominion Government for foe 
right-of-way through the Indian reserve in North Vancouver? A.—Well, I could not tell ga 
unless I have that schedule. We have a certain note—— a 
Mr. Maclean: We have evidence here that somebody paid eats There was $25,000 paid 
Mr. Tate: No; this is the Mission Reserve. - 
Mr. Hanes: The statement filed here shows $6,000 paid by the Government to the Railw ay 
Company for the right-of-way through the Mission Reserve in North Vancouver. 4 
Mr. Maclean: Well, the Indians have been paid this. ; 
Mr. Tate: Yes. 
Mr. Hanes: They have not. ‘Phat is what I want to know. 
Mr. Tate: Well, we paid the Department at Ottawa. 
Mr. Hanes: That is sufficient. e 
Q.—Now, in speaking of the Development Company’s affairs again, did the Develop 
Company pay the Provincial Government for a reversionary interest in those lands 
Squamish that they purchased from the Dominion Government? A.—I think so sT cour 
remember all those items. We have vouchers for all those items on file, Mr. Hanes. 
Mr. Maclean: I think that is what I was thinking of. We have had evidence here ali 
that the Provincial Government was paid $25,000 for a reversionary interest in that. ws 
Mr. Hanes: I know. I am simply asking Mr. White if the Development: Company ] 
the Government that amount—that $25,000? A.—Well, there was a payment ere and 1 
that must be it. Se pic 
Mr. Hall: I cannot hear you down here. a & 
Witness (E. F. White): There are vouchers—I cannot remember all those items. ‘Tl 
vouchers are here, and they can be substantiated. 
Mr. Hall: But what did Mr. Maclean say? 


Mr. Maclean: I said that the Provincial Government have been paid $25,000 - 0 


sionary interest, either by the Development Company or the Railway Company. ie 
Mr. Tate: The Railway Company paid that, and then the Development ies 


reimbursed the Railway Company the next day. ; oe 
Mr. Hall: What is that? 
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: Mr. Tate: The Railway Company reimbursed the Development Company the next day. I ‘ : 

think the dates of that were June 10th and June 11th. , 
Mr. Hanes: Was that paid back by cheque? ‘ ae 
Mr. Tate: Yes. Mr. Thomas will give you the cheques for that if you want them. 


ta Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, just before we go any further, I might say that the Committee oh 
has passed a resolution for the Pacific Great Hastern Railway Company’s books to be filed with : 
the Committee. I will ask Mr. Tate to file those with us now. Bo 


Mr. Tate: They were on file here weeks ago. 

Mr. Thomas: They are all here, but they were not filed. 

Mr. Hanes: Just a moment. I am asking the Chairman very politely if he will ask Mr. 
Tate to have the Pacific Great Eastern Company’s books and vouchers filed so that any member 
of the Committee may have reference to them. 


Mr. Tate: They are all filed. ; 2 
-. . The Chairman: Well, what number shall we call them. : 


Mr. Maclean: Call it Exhibit 210. = 
The Chairman: Where are they? re 
Witness (E. F. White): In the next room. 
Mr. Maclean: The books and anything else. The books of account and vouchers. 
The Chairman: Better mark the books as one exhibit and the vouchers as another. 
Mr. Maclean: It will be Exhibit 210—the books of the Development Company. 
4 Mr. Hanes: No; I am speaking of the books of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company. 
Mr. Davis: Those are filed already. Mr. Taylor put in the whole bunch yesterday as an 
exhibit. : 
The Chairman: Those are the ones that P. Welch put in, and these are the Pacific Great 
Hastern Railway Company’s books I want. ’ - 
Mr. Davis: Yes. I beg your pardon. 
"Mr. Tate: They are all in the next room, anyway. 
Mr. Maclean: Do you want all the books and vouchers of the Pacific Great Hastern 
Railway Company put in as an exhibit? 
Mr. Hanes: Yes. 
Mr. Maclean: Well, Exhibit 210 will be the books of account of the Pacific Great Hastern 
Railway, and 211 will be the vouchers of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
The Chairman: Well, are you through now, Mr. Hanes? 
Mr. Hanes: No. Well, those are filed, are they? 
The Chairman: The Secretary will mark them as an exhibit. They are officially and 
technically in. 
eh Mr. Hanes: Well, Mr, White, as a director of this,Company, and being connected with the 
~ construction department, I take it that you are familiar with all the details of the construction 
end of it. And I have a letter here on the letter file regarding the employment of persons in 
-eonnection with the Railway Company, and I want to read this letter. There are two letters, 
and I want to ask you if those letters are correct so far as you know. There is a letter here 
dated March 1st, 1916, from the Minister of Railways to D’Arcy Tate, Vice-President of the 
Pacific Great Hastern Railway :— 
| “Dear Sir—Complaint has been made to this Department that the following officials or 
employees of your road are aliens: A. W. Hudeke, superintendent; A. W. White, dispatcher ; 
Dutch Dearson, clerk; E. Palmer, engineer ; B. Austin, engineer ; H. Reifka, conductor; J. : 
- Manny, conductor; C. Trollenger, brakeman; W. Waisman, brakeman; C. Conley, brakeman ; ; 
HH. Dow, brakeman; H. Brightbill, brakeman. 
Tt is also reported that the blacksmith and his helper in the Squamish shop are aliens 
and strongly pro-German, and that the office staff in Lillooet. are mostly Americans. 
“Tt has been represented to this Department that in view of the fact that the British 
- Columbia Government are much interested in the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and that as 
there are a sufficient number of capable railroad-men who are British subjects and out of 
employment, it would be as well to give them the preference. 
- “J would be glad if you would inquire into this matter.” 
ae Q.—Now, from what you know of the employees, is that letter fairly correct? A.—That letter 
is with reference to Mr. Sperry’s department. They are all Mr. Sperry’s employees. And 
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while I knew some of them are Americans, I don’t know ae about pe of the rest 
them. Mr. Sperry can vouch for their nationality, I think.- ‘ere SS 

Q.—Now, would you gite the Committee a list of the employees in your office: and théliss Si 
nationality? A:—Mr. HE. W.., and BH. C. Goglan are Americans; Mr. Wiseman is an Ameficam;. : 
Mr. Behnsen is a Canadian; and Robert Wilson, he is a Canadian. | eH ae es 

Mr. Kaufman: A Scotchman, I think. A Canadian or a Scotchman. 

Witness (EH. F. White): He is a British subject, anyway; but I don’t know wietner he © 
was born in Canada or not. 

Mr. Maclean: But he is a British subject? aves: ‘And G.-R., or a C. Russell; no—D. 
R. Campbell, a Canadian, and D. C. Pennington, an American. j is 

The Chairman: You see, this was after the date of the reciprocity siéetion: . 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I just want to know what the organization was composed of: oo 

Witness (HE. F. White): And there is a Mr. Williams. He is an American subject ; and 
W. H. Thomson, an American. I guess that is all. O. P. Allerton—he is an American. I thinks 
that is all. Those are all the employees we have at present. : 

Q.—Do you know what time Mr. Taylor will be back, Mr. Chairman? 5 ; - = 

The Chairman: No. Are you through, Mr. Hanes? : * 7 

Mr. Hanes: Yes. . Se I 

Mr. Davis: I have some questions I want to ask Mr, White and Mr. Kaufman. | > 

The Chairman: Well, I just want to get this off wy, mind. The boy has handed them to i, 
me. There are six cheques here. 

Mr. Maclean: Are you putting them in as one exhibit? .- ; a 
; The Chairman: Yes. They are cheques made by P. Welch in favour of A. H. B. Macgowa, 

dated from August 7th, 1914—various dates to January 11th, 1915. 

Mr. Maclean: Amounting to what? 

The Chairman: It will be Exhibit what? 

The Secretary: Exhibit 212. 5 

‘The Chairman: Amounting to a little over. $7,500. - pe 

Mr. Shatford: $7,509. | tk 

Mr. Hall: $7,509.67. Possibly it might be more. - convenient if I ask Mr. White this one 
question. In Exhibit 64—— pei oe aie 

Mr. White (witness): I beg your pardon? 

Q.—In Exhibit 64, the statement which you-prepared showing Mr. Welch’s expenditur 
connection with the operating department as being $590,606.06, as I remember, we have a st 
ment from Mr. Sperry yesterday in which he showed a loss on the operation departmeiay 
neighbourhood of $70,000. Now, how was that difference made up? 

A.—I don’t know anything about that. Mr. Kaufman made up the last statement, ind the 
other would have to be explained by Mr. Wiseman. 6 : 

Mr. Davis: Now, Mr. Kaufman, will you please take that Exhibit 206 which is lying t 
There are some questions I want to ask you about that. Now, in the first place, the fir 
that is mentioned reads as follows. We haye had a good deal of misunderstanding about th 
last night, and I want to get it cleared up. It reads: “ Yotal amount of estimate ”—it 
be “estimates,” I suppose—$16,475,630.42. You heard what I read, did you? A.—Ye 

Q.—It is the first item there? A.—yYes. . 

Q.—What is that statement off? A—The total amount of estimates. ; 

Q.—Has it anything whatever to do with the amount of cash received from the Government 
I mean, does it purport to be or is it as a fact a statement of cash received at all? A.—No, 

Q.—Well, that is what caused all the trouble last night. That is not a statement ¢ 
“received by the Railway Company—or by the contractors, at least. This is a statement 
estimates passed in their favour? A.—Yes. = 

Q.—And, in addition to the estimates mentioned, there are to be added the estima 
and for extra work? A.—Yes. _ 

Q.—And when you include in that the nae for steel and extra pepe you. 
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is not so. This is not a statement of cash received; this is a statement of estimates, and of 
profits made up of every sort and description by P. Welch. That is correct, is it not? A.—That 
is correct. ax eae “ i : 

Q.—And the showing that is made here of $4.787,663.19 on page 2 of Exhibit 206 is a 
statement of all the profits made by P. Welch on that contract, whether paid or not paid? 
A.—That is our book profits. 

Q.—That is the book profit—a paper profit, in other words? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, then, I want to see what has become of that $4,787,663.19: In the first place, how 
- much of that $4,7 7,663.19 does the P.G.H. still owe to P. Welch; in other words, that has not 
yet been paid at all? A.—They owe on estimates $1,647,563.02. 

Q.—Now, that is to be found on page 3 of this statement? A.— Yes. 

The Chairman: Now, Mr. Davis, why shouldn’t you add that $1,000,000 on? 

Mr. Davis: No. The $4,000,000 is after the $1,000,000 is added, The $4,000,000 is net, on 


page 2. . You see, I want to try and get this thing straight. There is not any question as. to 


what the facts are. 

The Chairman: Go on. I don’t want to interrupt you. ‘ 

Mr. Davis: I don’t mean that at all. You see, the $4,787,663 is the net total profit on the 
whole transaction, including moneys not yet received; and I am going on now to show that. 

The Chairman: This was my difficulty. In addition to this $4,787,000, there was the steel 
and the extra work. : 

Mr. Davis: No. That is where all this confusion has arisen. 

The Chairman: Well, when you talk of the shortage that P. Welch has not got—if you 
eliminate what Welch owed on that $1,700,000 item—there is not another $1,000,000, is there? 

Mr. Davis: I don’t quite get that. The steel has been paid for. The steel and the extra 
work are included in the estimates. What would have been a much simpler way. would have 

*pbeen if they had said, “Total amount of estimates, $16,000,000 and something”; and that would 
have included the steel, which was extra expenditure, and the extra work, which was‘an extra 
expenditure. But what they have done is this: They have shown merely the profit on the steel. 
They haye not shown the steel—merely the profit, which is this $18,000—the last item on the 
page of “profit.” -Instead of showing the total amount of the extra work, they have shown" 
merely the profit on the extra work before they have been paid for the extra work in those other 

estimates, which are not included here; and the estimates mentioned here, $16,475,€80.42—that 
is the total estimate received by P. Welch, except the estimates for steel and extra work which 
have been paid for and which are not included here. Merely the profits on those are included 
here; and the important thing is, that first item is not a statement of cash received at all. It 
has nothing to do with cash, you see. It bears no relation to that statement of $16,422,000 cash 
received that is contained in Exhibit 64 and Exhibit 174. It bears no relation to that $16,422,000. 
It simply happens that it is within $53,000 of it, and that has caused the confusion. 

The Chairman: That is, the $16,422,000 shown in Exhibit 64 includes the work, and this 
does’ not include it? 

Mr. Davis: Yes. And these are estimates which don’t include the estimates for steel and 
extra work. I can see that everybody was misled last night; and even these men were. They 
certainly did state it was cash received, and it is not. 

“The Chairman: All right; go on. I have your idea. 

Mr. Davis: And the cheques are here from the P.G.H, Company. 

Q.—Now, I was just coming to the amount that I was going to deal with—the $4,787,663.19— 
the paper profit I refer to. Now, that amount in the first place Mr. Callaghan has stated there 

ds still due from the P.G.K. Railway, which you will find on page 3 of Exhibit 206—the fourth 
item. It is headed “ Balance-sheet Assets’”’—the third page, fourth item, whieh he has just 
stated is still due from the Pacific Great Bastern Company on account of estimate, $1,647,563. 
Now, in addition to that, Mr. Kaufman, I see that on that page, bills collectable, the third item 
on page 3; one of those bills, I understand, is a note from the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
with Mr. Welch; that is correct? A.—That is correct. 

Q.—That note was given for what? A.—For estimate. 

Q.—On account of estimates? A.—On account of estimates. 

Q.—And the amount of the note is what? A.—§$245,000. 

Q.—Is that $245,000—even? A—Yes. 
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States, isn’t he—Lloyd Allan? A.—I think so, yes; and they have a business in Vancouver there. 


- through; wasn’t that about the time when there was some suggestion of having the work shu ‘ 


Q.—So that you say there is still due from the Pacific Great Eastern Railway nearly ae 
$1,900,000 on account of estimates for this work; that is, the $2,000,000 that I was talking — 7a 
about last night—roughly, $2,000,000. Now the first item on page 8 is an item meaning what? 
A.—Cash in bank. é - 

Q.—$480,275. That is, cash lying in the bank unused to the credit of P. Welch? A.—Yes. 

@.—I merely want to know to show that it is in the bank; it is in the Union Bank to the : 
credit of P. Welch? A.—Yes. . oe 

Q.—Another thing 

Mr. Hall: Before you pass on to that; the money in the Union Bank—are those moneys | <a 
received by him from the Railway Company? A.—Oh, yes; that is a part of the $16,000,000 3 
that has been received from the Government. ; Ss 

Mr. Davis: I am now merely going to account for these moneys that have been received, ~ a 
and to show that we have not only spent them all, but put some of our own money in it, about 
$100,000, as I have said in our statement before. Now, one of those items in those bills collectable 
is a note from what firm, a rather large note? A.—Lloyd Allan & Stewart. 


‘ wi 


Q.—What is the amount of that note? A.—$150,000. / fre 

Q.—What I understand is that if required it could be turned into cash at any minute, just 
the same as if it was in the bank; it is there just the same as cash. Now, the amount put into ‘i, 
the Pacific Great Eastern Develeninent Company : 15 


Ray 


The Chairman: Before you leave that subject, for a moment; he is a lumberman over in the 


Q.—I understand that he is a big lumberman in the State of Washington? A.— Yes. 

-Q.—And he has operated with Stewart & Welch? -A.—Yes. 

Q.—A big operator in lumber up the Coast? A.—yYes. ae 

Q.—How do they come to be dealing with the assets or moneys connected with the Pacific <3 
Great Eastern Railway Company? A.—Well, they were in the market for a loan, and they pa 
interest on it, and the interest is on the books as an item of profit. i 

Mr. Davis: You mean that it is merely a loan? A.—Merely a loan. By =i 

The Chairman: Mr. White, what I do not understand is, here is the Railroad Company that, — a 
as far as we can understand, was unable to carry on the work, was unable to carry out its — 
covenants with the Government to supply the additional money necessary to complete that road, 
with the result that they got the Government to pay out moneys to them in excess of the amount 
secured by the trust funds; how can that be consistent with the fact that these moneys were 
being loaned to an a lumber company ? 


Mr. White: Well, I simply had instructions to give it to him, and understood it was some- e- 
thing that came fromthe firm. 


Mr. Davis: What was the rate of interest that was obtained? A.—6 per cent.; the inte rest 
would be something like $22,000 quarterly. ; 7 

The Chairman: When was that money advanced? A.—It must have been almost two ye 
ago; I think, two years ago next June. : 

Q.—Would that bring us back to about the time when Mr. Tate was interested in 
matter, and when he said that they would have to stop the work if the Government didn’t co 


down? A.—I don’t know about that: but the records will show the exact date whenever it 
was; there were two or three advances made. , 


The Chairman: I would like to get the exact date of the advances. 

Mr. White: You do not show that date (to Mr. Kaufman) ? 

Mr. Kaufman: No, I have not got the date. 

Mr. Davis: Is there any question, however, 
at all. 

Q.—And payable in full? A.—None at all. 

The Chairman: Well, now, get me some date whenever any of the money was adyanc 

Mr. Davis: What amount has been put by P. Welch into the Pacific Great Eastern. 
ment Company, Mr. Kaufman? A.—$1,697,523.19. 

@.—As shown in the fourth item of page 3 of Exhibit 206? mA. —That is the fifth 

Q.—The question of whether that is a part of P. Welch or not, and whether it i s the 
the work or not, is a matter of argument; I am merely showing where this mone 


as to the note being perfectly good? Ay 
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amount put into the Pacific Great Eastern Equipment Company by P. Welch is what amount? 
A.— $722,336.19. : 

Q.—The same remark applies to that; it is a matter of argument as to whether that is 
a part of the railway or not; we can have the necessary statements made, and soon, but I 
do not intend to take up time in that way now. What is the amount of these various items ? 
A—The total amount. 

Q—Do you know as to the capital: stock being held so as to be available for the Govern- 
ment or anybody? The account of these six items; I will add them up, and you can add 
them up too. That is approximately $4,870,697 so far as I can make it. A.—I have $4,920,000 ; 


_ I will just recheck these figures. 


Q.—yYes, check it again; I made a mistake. I am going to come to Exhibit 64, Mr. 
Chairman. That is a part of the straightening of this thing out. A.—I have included an item 


_ of $882.66. 


Q.—What item is that? A.—That is the second item. 

Q:—Petty cash; that is also there? A.—Yes. 

Q.—I see; and that makes those items make how much? A.—§$4,920,255.34. 

Q.—Which is, as the figtires show, considerably in excess of the $4,780,000? A.—Yes. 

The Chairman: Of course, while it is right for him to give the explanation of what was 
the amount paid, we should have it after he has gone into the whole question; why should 
you be suggesting what the profits are? 

Mr. Davis: Why not? 

The Chairman: Put in the actual cash that went into the bank as showing that the 
witness’s explanation was wrong. : 

Mr. Davis: No; that money is available; that is what I am going to say. If it were 


‘suggested, of course, that we were liable to take it out of the country, it would not be fair 


to put it in, but that money is there; it is within the grasp of the Government. All we want 
in this matter is to show that the contractors have not gobbled any of the Provincial moneys 
for their own use. Now, we have got no financial interest in an arrangement in this matter, 
put we do want to show that we have not improperly got away with any part of the funds of 
the Government; and if we can show where that money is, then, whether it is proper to make 
allowance for this P.G.E.R. Development Company and the Equipment Company is another 
proposition. That is all I am getting at for the present, to show where the money is. 

The Chairman: What I have in mind is that the statement was made quite broadly that 
P. Welch had lost money. a 

Mr. Davis: Yes, they have; and that is what I am saying. 

The Chairman: You cannot use this argument to show that, when the money is in the 
bank. . 
Mr. Davis: We are showing everything in that way. Because they might draw that 
money out, you know, and then they would not be behind it. 

The Chairman: You have $400,000 in the bank? 

Mr. Davis: Yes. 

The Chairman: To the account of P. Welch? 

Mr. Davis: I am assuming that it is going to stay there; I do not think there is any 

If we were going to take it out, it would have been taken out long ago. 
g to show that we have not got away with any of the Provincial funds. 
That money is in the Province now, and it is a matter for argument as to how it shall be 
dealt with. 

Mr. Hanes: How much of that $400,000 would be owing for wages by P. Welch? 

Mr. Davis: The liabilities are all shown here in this statement. 

Mr. Hanes (to Mr. White) : Do you owe any wages? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Davis: This is a statement showing the liabilities. 

Mr. White: We have the pay-roll paid up to the end of the month, always. 

Mr. Dayis: It would be comparatively a trifling matter? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Now, Mr. Kaufman, I want to ask you also, before I go to Pxhibit 64; there is an 
item of $90,000 which should be deducted from the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company ; 


that note is shown on the statement put in, so that I am not confusing matters by referring 
ain outfits set out there as assets; 


question about that. 
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personal property, and so on—the statement speaks for itself what is the Tae ot its si ds 
probably problematical, is it? A.—Yes. oe 

Q.—Now, coming to page 4 of Exhibit 206, headed “ Balance-sheet.”. What does Liat an 
balance-sheet show was the amount of money that Foley, Welch & Stewart have put into the 
concern, subject always to these notes, and to the money being in the bank, and so on? 

The Chairman: What concern? a 

Mr. Davis: The undertaking, as I call it, of the Pacific Great Eastern; that is, the railway 
undertaking, the Equipment Company, and the Development Company. A.—$871,000. Peete - 

Q.—No; less withdrawals, the balance—I want-the net balance. A—$199,674.22. ; A 

Q—From which has to be taken an item, as the note shows, of a sum of $91,700? A.—yYes. — % 

Q.—That would leave, as put in by P. Welch, what sum? A.—Approximately $100,000. . ; 

Q.—Now will you take Exhibit 64; have you a copy of it before you? Exhibit 64, as L , 
understand, was prepared by yourself? =i 

Mr. Kaufman: Yes,-I assisted in the preparing of this statement. : ; 

Mr. Davis: And that showed an amount put in by the contractors, roughly, of $100,000. : oa 
These two statements are got out in different form and on a different system. A.—Yes. — 3 

Q.—How do they compare, as far as the result goes, in showing what money has been paid — 3 
into that concern beyond what was received from the Government by P. Welch? An ' 
substantially the same. 

Q—Allowing always for that $400,00 in the bank? nner ally they are the same. 

Q.—In other words, this statement 206 which you have put in checks up with and verifies 
Exhibit 64? A.—yYes. t 

Q.—Do you now say, after all this evidence has gone in, that Exhibit 64 is substantially 
correct as a statement? A.—Yes. 

Q.—There is one item that I want to ask you about; it is the one that Mr..Hall or fae 3 
Chairman were speaking of just now. It is an item in connection with Exhibit 64. You will — 
find it—operating department, C. H. Sperry, $590,000, something. In the first place, there. will 
be a slight difference, I presume, as the one statement is brought down to a different date than 4 
the other. How is that, or are they both of the same. date? A.—I think there is a slight 
discrepancy in the statements; there would be a slight difference in the statements owing 
to the dates. 

Q.—Well, we will not waste time on that, because that. is eae a small matter. 
Now, it was asked you—at least, it was drawn to your attention, that there was a statement 
put in by Mr. Sperry which showed that the operating department only lost $78,000 ; and the: 
want to know naturally, therefore., why you charge up the operating department here w 
$590,000; sill you explain that? A.—It is the amount which appears on our books; ~ 
actual cash disbursements we have made on account of that Department, in total. 

Q.—Item 622. The Equipment Company has nothing to do whatever with the operating 
department. . 

Mr. Hall: I understood that the rolling-stock was the property of the feduismens Compa I 

Mr. Davis: Quite right. 

Mr. Hall: And on the operating end there was a loss of $78,000. . 

Mr. Davis: That is by reason of this statement which is Exhibit 196, and which is ose be 
less again a paper statement; and I will just show that, in a way. i 

Q.—Now, looking at Exhibit 196, which is Mr. Sperry’s statement, there is one item, fo 
instance, of assets, and this will give an illustration of the whole thing; there is one item 
assets—train construction, $233,679.33. That is a paper statement of what would be due by 
Welch to the operating department, is it not, for stuff carried over it, and so on? A.—Yes. 

Ot that amount were paid in cash by P. Welch, how would that affect the total cos 
the railway? A.—It would increase the cost. 

Q.—So that, you see, it makes no difference. Exhibit 196, which is Sperry’s stateme 
see that is only a paper statement as between the concerns, as showing practically how th 
ran, and there they are charging up P. Welch with the use of the road—freight, for 
$233,000. Is that item of $233,000 included in your Bxhibit 206, as a pee of the co 
railway? A.—Ii is not. si 

Q.—Therefore, if P. Welch paid that to the operating department, distingniant 
that would have to be added to the cost of the railway, the actual cost of the railwa 
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Q.—So that you see, Mr. Chairman, it makes no difference if it is not put in; and this 
statement, 590—or whatever it is—is the actual amount that P. Welch has paid, the actual 
~amount that it cost P. Welch in the operating department? A.—That was the actual cash 
disbursement on their account. ‘ 

Q.—Less any outside revenue? A.—Iess the revenue. 

Mr. Davis: That is the explanation, Mr. Chairman. I know it is somewhat complicated, of 
course. 

The Chairman: The operating department, A. H. Sperry, $590,660; this purports to show 
the amount that P. Welch has paid in cash. 

Mr. Davis: Yes, after deducting any revenues got from outside people; as between him and 
the operating department, of course it is a paper statement. It shows the sub-contractors’ 
earnings which have not been paid, and if they were paid would have to be added to the cost 
of the road. 

Mr. Hall: A similar amount should show on that Hxhibit 196, should it not? 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Sperry’s is 196; that is the one you are looking at. 

The Chairman: $590,000; there is the amount that he was supposed to put in. 

‘Mr. Davis: That he actually has put in, and has vouchers for. 

The Chairman: That is, into the operating department? 

Mr. Davis: Into the operating department? 

~The Chairman: That is, into the operating company? 

Mr. Davis: Well, it is not in a separate company ; that is where the confusion arises. It is 
the operation ofthe road, not another company. 

The Chairman: What relation has it to the Railway Company? 

Mr. Davis: It is the operating branch of the construction; they call it the construction 
department. It is rather a misleading term; it is the.operating branch of the construction 
department. : 

The Chairman: Are those items shown in detail anywhere? 

Mr. Davis: Ob, yes. 

The Chairman: Are they shown in any statement? 

Mr. Davis: On none of these put in. The details of that $283,000, for instance. 

The Chairman: I am talking about the $590,000. 

Mr. Davis: Is the revenue shown in this statement? 

Witness: No; it would be impossible to include all those details. 

Mr. Davis: I have merely taken the $233,000 as one item, and, as explained in Mr. Sperry’s 
statement, only show $78,000 loss. In showing the $78,000 he has to eredit the $233,000. You 
see, that $233,000 has never been paid; if it is paid to them it will have to be added to the cost 
of the road, because this will cost P. Welch that much more. It is only a question of book- 
keeping. I am only taking out the one item as an illustration. There are others. For instance, 
there are some stores still which stand as assets, and they are put in there as credits. 

Mr. Hall: I assume that this $590,000 in Exhibit 64 was intended to be the same as this 
$589,000 in Exhibit 196? 

Mr. Davis: I will have to show that to Mr. Kaufman. Probably it is operating expenditure. 
There are some differences, because the dates are not exactly the same. 

Q.—Would that $590,000 correspond to the $589,000 there, the gross sum? A.—They should 
approximate closely, because the operating expenses were paid by Welch, and naturally the total 
would approximate much the same. 

Mr. Hall: I will follow that along a little; there is an item of revenue ‘there of $350,196 


for 


Mr. Pooley: What exhibit is that? 

Mr. Hall: Exhibit 196—for freight revenue; and then there is an item to which Mr. Davis 
has referred of $233,679. 

Mr. Davis: Merely as an illustration. 

Mr. Hall: Well, the difference between those two would be the amount received from other 
than P. Welch sources? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Davis: Now let hiim have a look at it, because there is one other item that certainly is 
not received from other sources. It comes to this: What is the amount received from outside 


sources ? 
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_ operating department of P. Welch w ould be $440,000. That can be accounted for by this revenue 
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-196,.there is a net loss in operating which is shown as $78,411; in your revenue you charge ed 


some of which was general work? A.—Yes. 2 
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Mr. Hall: There seems to be a difference of $300,000. 
Mr. Davis: That item of $233,000 stands in the same way. 
(Mr. Wiseman referred to as being able to give such information. ) 

Mr. Davis: Now go on with your explanation, Mr. Wiseman. ; 

Mr. WISEMAN, duly sworn by Chairman, testified as follows :— : Peas: 

Mr. Hall: You were going to explain the $590,000? _ : ; 2: 

Mr. Pooley: What is Mr. Wiseman’s position? : 

Mr. Davis: What is your position, Mr. Wiseman? A.—TI am the book-keeper for the at 
ing department. ae . ag 

Q.—Of P. Welch? A.—Yes. Well, the $589,000 represents money paid out by P. Welch, 
as representing expenses in operating the line; that means, it covers the supplies, and it means 
the miscellaneous expenditure, that will deal entirely with the operating of the line. 

Mr. Hanes: Does that include the hauling of supplies for the building of the railway? 
A.—Yes, it includes that. 

Q.—Hverything? A.—yYes. . 

Mr. Hall: Let me understand—in the case of a sub-contractor to the sub-contractor 

Mr. Davis: Was there any charge to sub-contractors in connection with that hauling? 

A.—Not that know of. — aor: 

Mr. Davis: No, I did not think so. % 

Mr. Hall: I thought that a general statement had been made to that effect, Mr. Davis. ; 

Mr. Davis: I do not think so. We want an explanation of the $78, 000, being shown here as 
loss, whereas on this other statement 206 it is put down as something like—I forget just what 3a 
it is—$400, 000. It is put down in this statement 206 as losses—Pacific Great Eastern Railway 3a 
construction department, expenses, $440,000. ; 

Witness: That would represent the full amount of money paid out by P. Welch; and that 
is the balance, the total amount paid out, less revenue received from freight and passenger 
earnings. You see, this statement here is of November 30th; that is of February 28th, 1917. 

Mr. Davis: That could be explained, that this Statement was brought down to date, and you > ; 
will note that here is the account that shows it is a liability carried forward as a liability here. .—* > 
What item is it? A.—That is the second item under liabilities. 

Q.—What is the amount of it? A.—$398,124.70. f 

Mr. Pooley: On Exhibit what? iN 

Mr. Davis: Exhibit 196. } : 

Witness: 196. If those statements were brought down to date the amount due from the 


account here, you see, all the revenue accounts less the amount expended. ie 
Mr. Davis: What about those items, like this $233,000, which is put there as an asset? 


A.—It just means this: This $233.000 represents the train service construction account, paid 
out, represented here as freight charges. 


2 N 
Q.—Yes; has it ever been paid? A.—Never been paid. my 
Q.—Who would have to pay them? A.—P, Welch. 
_Q.—And if he paid them, what effect would it have on the ‘cost of the road? A.—Well, it 


would increase the cost of the road; it would just be a transfer. re 
- Mr. Hall: Probably I can get it in this way: On this statement of November 80th, Exhibit : 


freight revenue, $356,000, g@nd passenger revenue, $110,000; some of which was P. Welch and of 


Q.— for which you were paid. Now, there should be deducted from these first two 
items of freight and passenger revenue the amounts charged to P. Welch, which would give you 
the amount of freight and general passenger revenue? A.—Yes; you see here his idea ofethems 
revenue 

Q.—Now, that difference, I take it, or, rather, the amount that you charged to P. Welch 
passenger and freight revenue, plus the $78,000, would be his loss on operating? A.—Yes. 

@.—Can you give me that figure? 

Mr. Davis: Is that correct, Mr. Wiseman? A.—That is correct. 

Q.—Is there any other item here besides this $233,000? A.—Well, you see, we ha 
supplies on hand there, $40,000. 


' 
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Mr. Davis: Yes? A.—That is the inventory of our Squamish store on the North Shore; 
then we have outstanding, collectable by the agents, $45,000; that is a legal asset that can be 
collected. 

Q.—Yes? A.—Then there are several other items there that represent work done by the 
operating department for which P. Welch has paid—train service, or whatever service that was 
performed; we have done that work for other parties, and that is due to the operating depart- 
ment for P. Welch, whichever you want to call it. 

Q.—Now, having made all the allowances which are properly made, the item of $440,000 is 
still correct as to what P. Welch is out in connection with the operating department? A.—If 
this statement is brought down to date, it would no doubt reflect those exact figures. - 

Mr. Hall: Why is this charge made, then, of $590,000? I don’t understand that. 

Mr. Davis: What do you say as to that? A.—Well, I don’t know anything about that; not 
at all. 

Q.—This statement 64, I may say, as was stated at the time it was put in, was prepared very 
hurriedly, and the other statement is in detail; the other statement was got up in a day or two 
for the purpose of showing roughly the amount of money that P. Welch had actually spent in 
cash, and there may be some slight discrepancy there, but they offset one another more or less, 
so that they come out then within a few dollars of the same result. 

Mr. Hall: Am I correct in saying that the $590,000 should be $440,424? A.—No. 

Mr. Kaufman: The $440,000 represents the balance that we had against the construction 
department. This first statement is a statement of cash disbursements; we disbursed this cash 
on account of that department; but they did considerable work for P. Welch. 

Mr. Hall: I have the statement before me; there is the item of $622,542? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Which, I take it, is for equipment? A.—It is for equipment. 

Q.—And this item of $590,000 is not so much moneys disbursed as charges against Mr. Welch 


‘in connection with the operation of the road? A.—It is cash disbursed by P. Welch, by Mr. 


Sperry’s department, but the difference between that—— 

Q.—Is that correct; for example, the charge would go to P. Welch for freight on a certain 
line? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would that be paid in cash? A.—That would be credited, and that would reduce the 
amount of the difference between $590,000 and that $440,000. 

Mr. Hanes: What is the total of cash disbursements? A.—$590,000. 

Q.—And what is the revenue? A.—(Mr. Kaufman.) The revenue—I have not the exact 
figures of revenue; but if it is revenue outside of P. Welch revenue, I don’t know what it is. 

Mr. Davis: That $590,000 is taken after crediting outside revenue? A.—No.—yes, after 
crediting cash revenue; after the credit of the cash received; that is, net cash disbursements. 

The Chairman: Why cannot we have these figures put in intelligible form; and if there is 
anything we have to work out, we can find out what it is. 

Mr. Davis: Well, there cannot be any question about 206; and 206 agrees with ¢4. It seems 
to me, allowing for the differences due to the getting-up of the statements, that 206 is full and 
clear in every respect. It does seem clear that they put the total amount of estimates in there 
of $18,000,000, and it would have avoided all the confusion we had last night; but once that item 
is explained, then 206 is quite clear. 3 

- Mr. Hall: Will you tell me what they are trying to explain in connection with this $590,000? 

Mr. Davis: That is the amount which P. Welch is out in cash on the operating department. 

Mr. Hall: Where is that shown? 

Mr. Davis: They have the vouchers for it. 


Mr. Hall: Where is the statement showing it? Will you explain that again, the difference 


between the $590,000 and the $440,000? 
Mr. Kaufman: This is a statement got up in a hurry. 
Mr. Pooley: Exhibit 64. 
Witness: And it is a rough statement, and shows the total 
Mr. Hall: I understand that, so far as that item is concerned, it is correct, in 64? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Davis: Approximately. 
Witness: And it represents money paid out on account of Sperry’s department. The $440,000 
represents the balance appearing on our ledger, but Sperry’s department did work for us, and he 


*: 
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—s charged it against us, and naturally we would credit his account; and would not that reduce the ae 
$590, 000, and would bring the $590,000 down to the figure of $440,000, as appears on our ak te 
Q.— (Mr. Tate.) In the ledger statements? l=3e 
te : Mr. Hall: If you take from the $590,000 the amcunts received 4h Mr. Welch in enuseettoe i. 
¥ with the operation of the road from other sources.. aise tha ; 
; Mr. Davis: That has been taken out already. 3 7 : Sa 
Mr. Hall: The ordinary passenger—from the $590,000 ; paula = you arrive at that S140, 0007 - 
' A—That would approximate that amount, yes. : a 

Q.—So that all that difference between $440,000 and $590,000 y was not put by him into the ; 
road? A.—We put in the full $590,000. “ 

Mr. Davis: You see, in 64, this item is a net amount, after eradite of ravens A-—After 3 
eredit of cash revenue; but he did work for us—his men did. 

Mr. Davis: You did not answer Mr. Hall’s question quite correctly, aid you? He asked it 
as if there had been no deduction for revenue in that $590,000 at all? A.—There has been 
deduction for cash revenue, for cash received. : 

Q.—Exactly ; this is for work that you are speaking of; it is not cash received but a eredit? — 
A—It is a credit on account of work done—a transfer. : : 

Mr. Shatford: I think we had -better deals entirely with the last statement prepared, not SF 
the one that was taken off hurriedly. i *} 

_ Mr. Davis: I am sure that we will be only too pleased to mave this statement 206 checked | 
through the books of the Company of P. Welch, and the vouchers produced for every item, and . 
they can satisfy themselves, and the auditors can satisfy themselves as to every item being 
cerrect; we are satisfied they are correct; and we would welcome a checking by the auditors to 7 
verify that statement. 

The Chairman: Well, we will leave it at that for the present. 

Mr. Davis: Just one question for Mr. White. 


4 : Q.—In*connection with the Rankin contract, Mr. White; you were a partner in that contractaa o. f 
: A.—yYes. : ae a 
& Es Q.—In making the settlement, how was that sub-contractor, or how were those sub- 
contractors treated as far as any reduction of the amount they had earned, we will say? Aca 

Ss don’t quite get the ; 


- Q.— Well, what was the amount of profit that was Bubs on the Rankin. contract, on the 
sub-contractor’s prices, on your prices; first give me the amount you actually received 
A.—$30,000, I think, was. the amount we received, yes. 


Oe se 


Q.—Yes, of profit? A.—Of profit, yes. z 
: Q.—You told me of one being reduced; the profit was cut down? A.—That was Rankin & 
rs Kellett. _ 
: Q.—That was the one I was referring to? A.—That showed a profit originally of. somethi 
sta over $32,000. rd 
we - Q—Yes? A.—Our final settlement was slightly over $12,000; cut $20,000. . 


Q.—You cut down half the price on what you might make strictly under Ba contract’ 
= A.— Yes. : 


a Q.—And you cut down P. Welch? A.—yYes. : 
: Q.—The same as we have had the evidence, you cut.down.the various sub- -eontractors? 
profits. a 
The Chairman: Was it under the contract that Mr. Macgowan was in? A.—No. ae. 


Mr. Davis: There was Eee said about a son of Mr. Welch having a contract in tha it 
road? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Was that a losing contract or a profitable contract? A.—A losing contract. 

Mr. Davis: Losing contract. That is all. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. White, you were acting as head book-keeper for the firm of Foley, V 
& Stewart? A.—No; no, I have nothing to do with the head accounts of Foley, Welch & S 

Q.—Have you been paying out money under Mr. P. Welch’s contract since the work 
A.—Yes. 7 
Q.—For the Railway Company? A.—Yes; the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Compa 
Q.—Yes?. A.—Yes, as P. Welch. a 
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Q.—Yes; well, how much money, roughly, has beef paid out to any of the members of the : 
= ‘firm? A.—To the members of the firm? ; 
Q.—Yes, to any members of the firm? A.—About $1,750,000 of their investment; you have _ 
those figures there, haven’t you? 
Q.—Well, I am referring to the money paid by the Government through the Pacific Great 
EHastern Railway Company; how much of that has been turned over. to the members of the 
firm? 
Mr. Maclean: For their personal use, do you mean? 
Mr. Hanes: Well, I mean by cheque? A.—It was simply a repayment of their investment. 
Mr. Pooley: In what? 
Witness: In the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, in the contract. 4 
Mr. Hanes: Did that amount to about $1,750,000? A.—Yes; very close to it. 
= Q.—How was that divided, or paid out—equally?. A.—No. 
Q.—To the three? A.—WNo. 
Q.—That is, Mr. Welch, and Mr. Foley, and Mr. Stewart? A.—No. It was paid out, 
$1,000,000 to Mr. Welch—$1,005,000; and approximately, I think, $763,000 to Mr. Stewart, 
charged to Foley, Welch & Stewart against their investments. 
Q.—And how much money has Mr. Foley received? A.—He has drawn nothing. 
Q—wWell, Mr. Tate or Mr. Welch told us that each one of these three were equally 
interested in this contract? A.—The difference in withdrawals would be a matter of partner- 
ship settlement between themselves. 
Q.—These books filed here show that that sum of money was reinvested again? A.—Beg 
pardon? 
—~ Q.—These books which have been filed with the Committee show that’ the money was 
reinvested; how much was reinvested? A.—Reinvested? I didn’t say it was reinvested; I 
said it was charged against them. 
Mr. Davis: Put in first and withdrawn. 
Mr. Hanes: I want to get that clearly from Mr. White. He states that Mr. Welch has 


4 drawn out how much? A.—$1,005,000. 

* Q.—And how much has Mr. Stewart? A.—I think it is practically $763,000, or very close 
Bee to it. ; 

: ~ Mr. Davis: Which they had put in before. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. White, this is what I asked you: Was that the money received from the 


Government through the Pacific Great Eastern Railway to Mr. P. Welch on the contract? 


Mr. Davis: No, he didn’t state that; they put it in before and drew it out. 

Mr. Hanes: We have not been shown that they put any money in. 

‘Mr. Davis: That was money they put in themselves before. 

Mr. Hanes: Under this contract with Mr. P. Welch the Government were advancing money 
he the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and the Railway Company. were advancing it to Mr. P. 
Welch. Now, what I am asking you is, out of that money advanced by the Government 
through the Company to Mr. Welch, Mr. Welch drew out this $1,005, he A.—Yes. 

Mr. Pooley: Why did he draw that out? 

Witness: He drew it against the Company’s investment; Foley, Welch & Stewart invested 
a certain amount of money in the contract. 

Mr. Pooley: Mr. Welch had invested a certain amount of money in the contract originally? 
A.—The firm invested a certain amount. 

Mr. Davis: What was the amount; did they draw out more than they put in? A.—No; 
about $100,000, something like that. 

The Chairman: Just breaking in there—why should they draw out a cent, when under 
their contract they were obligated to supplement the amount of the Gov ernment moneys with 
their own? A. I presume they thought they had a right to draw against their 
investment; I don’t know 

Mr. Davis: At any rate, they did; and it is a matter of comment. 

Mr. Hall: How was it paid—in cash, or in supplies, or equipment? A.—Beg pardon? 

Q.—How was it paid—in cash or supplies? A.—The amount was paid in cash and supplies. 


7 
: A.—Yes 
; Q.—And out of that you state that Mr. Welch drew $1,005,000? A.—Yes, 


: Q.—How much cash and how much supplies? A.—(To. Mr. Kautnan)s “Have you got + 
eg that? 
. _ Mr. Kaufman: I have not got that; we can get those figures for you. 
; Mr. Hall: The equipment forms no part of it? 
Spe Mr. White: The Equipment Company is separate. 
‘ Mr. Hall: I am talking about their plant; Foley, Welch & Stewart contributed a laree 
amount of plant? A.—I don’t know whether there is any plant included in there; — might — 
be some small items, if there were any; it would be mostly supplies. z 
Q.—I understood the plant was not included; can you make sure of that? A.—There is) aa 
$100,000 worth of plant that has never been included in any of these accounts. y 
Q.—I would like to verify it. Can you have a statement of it readily prepared? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Hanes: And out of that same money (referring to question on page 1352; see printed : 
page 495) Mr. Stewart drew out $763,000? : = 
Mr. White: Yes, approximately. e 
Mr. Hanes: And Mr. Foley, nothing? A.—Drawn nothing. > 
Q.—Out of this money that was drawn by Mr. Welch and Mr. Stewart, that money was 
not reinvested—that money was reinvested in the road? A.—In the road? a. 
Q.—yYes. A.—Oh, in the Railway Company? f 
-Q—Yes. A.—No. eo 
Q.— Well, I want to ask you this question: So far as you know, in handling this money, oo 
~ were there any sums of money paid out for any purposes, political or otherwise, except this 
amount that Mr. Macgowan has received? A.—I know nothing of anything like that. 
Q.—Of any description? A.—Beg pardon? as. 
y Q.—Of any description, for any other purpose? A—I know of nothing; I don’t know of — 
~ anything like that. a 
Q.—You wrote a letter to Mr. Callaghan, which was produced before this Committee: asking 
him what price he was paying for culled ties; what did you mean when you wrote that letter — 
to him? A.—Well, sometimes they make a price for culled ties. Ya: 
Mr. Maclean: They have the right, under the specifications that were put in here, to to 
that. 
Mr. Hanes: I am asking Mr. White what he meant when he asked Mr. Callaghan what 
prices Mr. Callaghan was paying for culled ties. -A.—Well, we had no price; there was no 
price made; there was no price in the contract. ; 
Q—yYou were asking Mr. Callaghan, as engineer, what price he was going to allow the 
contractor for culled ties? A.—Well, the tie contractor would be paid the same amount, 
presume, for the culled ties; he would get the same amount. 
Q.—Did you find out from him whether or not he was going to pay the full 50 cent 
culled ties, or whether he was going to allow a less amount? A.—I know there would be 
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3 smaller amount allowed, but naturally I would not know what it was. + 
4 Q.—And what was that amount that he has allowed? A.—I don’t remember at all. | what 
ue was probably shown in the tie account; it was only a small tie account. . * 
> Pe Q.—You thought he would naturally allow you aless amount than 50 cents? A.—I presume 
e that would be—I do not really recollect the matter. ‘& 
G..- Mr. Shatford: With reference to this contract in which Mr. Macgowan was interested, oe 

‘2 lth interest did you say he had in the contract? A.—He was supposed to have a quarter. Pas 


there is a difference there. I do not recollect, but the books will show; the cheques we: 
made out by the accountant, and all the transactions passed openly through the books. — 
4 5 Q.—Now, what profit did he receive in connection with the transaction? A.—I think 
’ was approximately a profit of—I think the books showed $36,000. 
Q.—Of which he received one-quarter? A.—Well, I see that, according to the cheq 

rey didn’t amount to that;-now there may have been some adjustment which the ‘accou 
show. i 

Q.—Did he assist in financing the contractors? A.—Beg pardon? 

Q.—Did he assist in financing the contractors? A.—No, he didn’t. “eek 

Q.—Now, supposing there had been a loss in connection with this contract to. Mr. Macgov 

would he have to contribute his share of the loss? A.—Mr. Hays does not charge uP 


to a contractor. 
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Q.—Was there any understanding that you know of? A.—iNo. 

Q.—In regard to the loss, if any, in connection with the contract? A.—No. 

Mr. Hanes: Couldn’t’ they raise the classification of the work done so that the sub- 
contractor would come out even? A,.—Beg pardon? 

Q.—If there was a sub-contractor who was liable to a loss, would not the same thing apply, 
and the stationmen’s classification be raised so that he would break even? A.—The break— 


- well, the contractor would draw nothing; it would simply be an offsetting entry. If you raise 


the classification and the price, it reduces the profit on the work accordingly. 

Mr. Shatford: Did I understand you to say, in answer to Mr. Hanes, that this money that 
Mr. Macgowan received was for political purposes? A.—I know nothing about it; absolutely 
nothing. 

Mr. Hanes: I was not asking if it was for political purposes. 

The Chairman: I think Mr. Taylor had not quite completed his examination on that matter, 
and I thought I would not interfere with it, but let Mr. Taylor pursue it further if he wishes. 
Mr. White, the memo. handed in by Mr. Williams showed that the loan to Lodell, Foley & 
Stewart was apparently made on the 28th of June, 1915; I take it that was an original loan 
of $240,000 ; is that right? A.—That was the original—the amount of the note is $150,000. 

Q.—But the original advance was $240,000? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the date is 28th June, 1915? A.—yYes; that would be two years ago this coming 
June. pve Aes 

Q.—Why I mention that here is because I have here in the evidence a letter written by Mr. 
Tate to the Minister of Railways on the 20th of May, 1915, practically a month prior, or a littlé 
over a month prior to that loan, in which he tells the Government that if they do not come 
through with this money, that the work will be shut down, and without further controversy, and 
he shortly states his reasons for so doing. That is Exhibit 52. Then following that, on the 
28th of the next month, a loan was made out of these same funds to Lodell, Welch & Stewart 
of $240,000. (No reply.) 

Mr. Davis: If there is nothing else to ask Mr. White to-day, I would like to ask a few 
questions of Mr. Townsend. 

The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Pooley: I would like to draw your attention first, Mr. Chairman, to an item that appeared 
in the Times last night (April 11th) in a report of the evidence given before this Committee, in 
regard to the charges supposed to have been made by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway on 
shipments of freight from Pemberton. The report goes on: “ He admitted that a charge of $8 
to carry a ton of-potatoes eight miles was not a freight rate. However, he said that other roads 
did the same, and Mr. Pooley (Esquimalt) expressed approval of the Company’s action in this 


regard.” Now, I don’t know altogether what prompted the reporter of the Times to put in that 


statement, and I have taken the trouble to look up the evidence taken by the official stenographer ; 
and there is absolutely no foundation for such a statement, and I wish to make that statement 
publicly, and ask the reporter of the 7’imes, whom I understand is here now, to have that state- 
ment corrected. He has no business to misquote anything that takes place before the Committee. 
He is entitled to produce the evidence—that is, to report the evidence that is placed before the 
Committee; but he is not supposed to enlarge upon it, or to comment on it. I wish to draw 
the attention of this Committee to this matter, and to ask that it be corrected to-night. According 
to the evidence which I have before me, there can be no such interpretation of my remarks. I 
do not approve of any practice at all in the way mentioned in the newspaper report. We have 
the evidence here, and I refer to pages 14 and 15 (1217 and»1218) (see printed pages 446, 447) 


which deal with the subject. The only question which arose was as.to what Mr. Sperry did when - 


he found out that the agent, evidently an overzealous agent, had made a mistake in the charges, 
and I asked Mr. Sperry about what happened at that particular time, and he said that as soon 
as the matter was drawn to his attention he rectified it. 

Mr. Hanes: I pointed out that there were other cases; you said that it was just one case, 
and I pointed out there were other cases, because I had notes of them. 

Mr. Pooley: The evidence does not say that I expressed approval. 


“The Chairman: At any rate, Mr. Pooley has called the attention to the report in the news; 


paper, and I suppose that it can be checked up by the paper; the evidence is there for them to 
go into. 
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-- Shatford: I think it is only right that they should deal fairly with each member of — 
the Committee. ae 

The Chairman: I have no doubt they will. : 

Mr. Hanes: If I may just break in for a little, I would like to read to the Committee two 
or three portions of three meetings of the directors and shareholders of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, so that it will be a matter of record. 

The Chairman: Yes, that is all right. 

Mr. Hanes: This is dealing with the first meetings of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
Company; this book is filed as an exhibit; and I will read a portion of the minutes of the 
meeting of the provisional directors of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, held at the Empress 
Hotel, in the City of Victoria, British Columbia, at 12 o’clock noon, Thursday, April 4th, 1912 :— 

“Present: Mr. Timothy Foley, by Mr. D’Arcy Tate, proxy; Mr. J. W. Stewart, by Mr. 
D'Arcy Tate, proxy; Mr. Patrick Welch, by Mr. D’Arcy Tate, proxy; Mr. D'Arcy Tate, K.C.; 
Mr. Donald McLeod, by his proxy, D’Arey Tate; Mr. Vernon W. Smith, by his proxy, DtAreys 
Tate; R. D. Thomas. 

“On motion of Mr. Stewart, seconded by Mr. Foley, Mr. D’Arcy Tate was~ appointed 
chairman. 

“Mr. R. D. Thomas, secretary of the meeting.” 

And there was some other business transacted at that meeting. I would like to read a 
portion of the minutes of the first general meeting of the shareholders of the Pacific Great 
Bastern Railway Company :— ; 

“Minutes of the first general meeting of shareholders of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 

held at the Empress Hotel, in the City of Victoria, British Columbia, at 12.30 p.m., Thursday, 

April 4th, 1912. Present: Mr. Timothy Foley, holding 200 shares; Mr. J. W. Stewart, holding 

200 shares; Mr. P. Welch, holding 200 shares; Mr. D’Arcy Tate, K.C., holding 200 shares; Myr. 

Donald pres holding 100 shares; Mr. Vernon W. Smith, holding 100 shares. Mr. Tate holding 

; all proxies.” 

oa Now. a little later, at the first meeting of the directors of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, | 
held at the Empress Hotel, Victoria, British Columbia, at 2 o’clock p.m., Thursday, April 4th, 
1912. Present: By Mr. Tate, proxy, Mr. Timothy Foley, and Mr. P. Welch, and Mr. J. W259 
Stewart; Mr. Tate, K.C.; Mr. Donald McLeod, and Mr. Vernon W. Smith. On motion of Mr. w 
Welch, seconded by Mr. Smith, Mr. Tate was appointed chairman and R. D. Thomas: secretary — 
of the meeting. a 
: The Secretary: Mr. Tate was the only person at the meeting. 
‘ Mr. Hanes: Representing the others by proxy; therefore he would have the right to vote 
for them, and it would be as if he. were the only one present, because they deal with th S 
question again, stating that he was the only one present. I just wanted to read those to show v 
that one man was in control of the proxies of the directors and of the shareholders—that ~ S, 
of at these meetings; and at the meeting of the shareholders, the minutes of which I read, the 
directors were elected; and this is half an hour so after, a meeting of the directors was held. 
; Now, if these directors were in various parts of the Province, I was hoping Mr. Tate would be 
here, because he would be in a position to tell us how he could act for the directors This they ey 
didn’t know that they had been appointed. f i 
Mr. Pooley: On that question of the Times, I would like to read, Mr. Chairman, part of 
‘the evidence which was given; this is at the bottom of page 14 (1217) (sce printed page 4 
It is on the question of charging express rates instead of freight rates. What I said wa 
“They want to develop their own business on their own line, or otherwise, and if you ex 
your raw material, it cannot be done.” : is 
The Ghairman: That was on the question of hauling logs. The J'imes report quotes 
approving of the express prices charged for freight. 
Mr. Pooley: That is where the difference comes in. That is why I complain. If they re] rt 
me on the question of refusing to haul the raw material out of the country, I have no com 
but the Times gives the excessive rates for potatoes, and quotes me as approving. | 
Mr. Hanes: I had other cases, as I stated yesterday, and the names of persons wh o ha 
informed me as being charged those exorbitant rates, which I did not think was necessary; 
only mentioned one case, but I stated that there are other cases. _ %e : 
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The Chairman: The answer, Mr. Pooley, which appears at the bottom of the page (1217) 
(see printed page 446), must refer to potatoes, because “It is not the fault of the Railway 
Company at all”; that was referring to the potatoes. 
Mr. Pooley: The 7imes reporter, I think, has mixed up the discussion of one question with 
the other. ts 
Mr. Hanes: Those rates were the fault of the Railway Company. They charged excessive 
rates in different, cases, and those people up there have not got rebates, except in those cases 
where they made a kick. 
! Mr. Hall: Just one question, Mr. White; on page 2 of Exhivit 206, towards the end of the 
typewriting on that page, I see: Interest, Union Bank of Canada, $382,914; and interest on 
overdraft, amounting to $6,125. I presume that corresponds to the $389,040 shown in Exhibit 
64. I will show it to you. 
: Mr. White (referring to exhibit) : This is interest on overdraft and the Union Bank loan, 
both taken together. 
Mr. Hall: These two items on page 2 of Hxhibit 206 are the same, approximately? A.—Yes. 
Q.— as the $389,040 shown in Exhibit G64. 
Mr. Kaufman: Yes, that is right. 
Mr. Taylor: In regard to this Macgowan matter, Mr. Chairman, we have certain letters 
now with reference to the cheque issued to Mr. Macgowan personally. 
Mr. Maclean: $7,500. 
Mr. Taylor: I want to ask you now, were any cheques issued to G. A. Fraser? 
Mr. Kaufman: No. 
Mr. Taylor: To his son-in-law, or how was it? A.—(Mr. White.) Absolutely no; absolutely 
none. : 
Q.—To whom was Mr. Farrill’s issued? A.—Issued to him personally, and all of small 
amounts, I think. 
_Q.—I think, Mr. Chairman, we ought to go through all the cheques; we should have them 
all here, and go through every cheque that was issued. 
Mr. Kaufman: Every cheque is here; all the cheques are here. 
Mr. Taylor: None reserved? A,—No reserve. 
Q.—I think we ought to go through every cheque this afternoon. » 
Mr. White: There are some cheques—there are certain cheques that were issued to Colonel 
Stewart, and they have been turned over to him for the purpose of checking same, 
Q.—In what way? A.—He wanted to check his account, and I had a request for them, and 
4 I turned them over; outside of that, all the cheques are here. 
ee” Q.—The cheques issued direct to Mr. Stewart? A.—Some of them, and some not. 
Q.—To whom were the others issued? .A.—Some of them were issued to Mr. Tate; some of 
them to Mr. Welch; and some of them issued to him to give to the bank. 
Q.—And to whom were the others issued? A.—I think some were issued to me; I don't 
P remember, but the register will show it. 
3 Q.—And to whom were the others issued? A.—That is ali; some of them issued to me. 
Q.—lIssued to you in your name? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Why were they issued to you? A.—I got cash for them. 
i. , Q.—For what purpose did you get the cash? A.—TI don’t know. 
Q.—What is that? A.—I don’t know. He just told me to get a certain amount of cash, 
and I handed it over to him personally. . 
Q.—Whom do you mean? A.—To Mr. Stewart. 
.Q.—You would get the cash and hand it over to him personally? Yes. 
Q.—And whom did you charge it to? A.—Charge it to him. 
Q.—Charge it to him? A.—Yes; charged to him, yes. 
Q.—How much was involved in that? A—Do you*mean the aggregate amount? 
Q.—Yes. A.—Well, the aggregate amount of his account is $768,000; I don’t recollect from 
ey memory how much of this was issued in that way. 
Q.—Was he getting that cash for his private purposes? A.—I presume so. 
Q.—Or did he state to you? A.—He didn’t. 
Q.—Did he intimate to you for what purpose he was getting it? A.—He didn’t intimate 
anything about it. 
a . 
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Q.—The cheques that were issued to Mr. Welch, were they charged to him? A.—Charged 
to him. a 
Q.—Charged to him privately? A.—They were charged to Mr. Stewart. 
Q.—The cheques were charged to Mr. Stewart? A.—Certain cheques were issued to Mr. 
Welch, charged to Mr. Stewart. 
Q.— Why? AI don’t know; there must be some kind of a connection between them. 
Q.—About how much would they amount to? A.—I could not tell from memory. of 
Q.—Were there any other cheques given, to members of the Legislature other than Mr. 
Macgowan? A.—WNOo. } 
‘Q.—You are sure of that? A.—Absolutely sure. “a 
Q.—Have you any other letters where members of the Legislature, the last legislature, a 
were having any interest, direct or indirect, in any such contract? A.—Absolutely none. ; 
Q.—Mr. Macgowan is the only case. A.—The only case. 
Q.—Do you know who Mr. Murchison was? A.—I don’t know him personally; I think he 
was in the office once. 
Q.—Did he ever work on this road? A.—On the Pacific Great Hastern Railway? 
Q—yYes. A.—No. 
Q.—Was he ever connected with any of the sub-contractors? A.—With P. Welch? 
Q.—yYes. A.—Not that I know of. 
Q.—You haye never met him yourself? A.—No. 
Q.—But he is the man that was supposed to be connected with you in business? ‘A. 
beg pardon? Mt: 
Q.—I am going to read you some letters. Mr. Murchison was not a to be connected — 
with you in the interests of Mr. Macgowan? <A.—I knew nothing of that kind. a 
Q.—Mr. Murchison—strange to say that Mr. Macgowan was writing letters to Sir Richard ? 
McBride, and it is Murchison that he is interested in. What is the date of that cheque—we will | 
take it, 1912. That is 1912; you were there in 1912, in the same capacity that you were there 
in 1914? A.—I was there in the latter part of 1912. y 
Q.—This is June. A. H. Macgowan to Sir Richard McBride, June 14th, 1912:— 
“My Dear Str Ricwarp,—Acting upon your kind suggestion, I am writing Mr. Welch, of 
Foley, Welch & Stewart, a copy of which is enclosed. You were good enough to say that you 
would follow this with a letter from yourself. Mr. Murchison and his associates will be in 1 
position to take a very considerable contract up to twenty-five miles or more, to start with, - 
nearer to Vancouver the more preferable-—(Signed) Yours very truly, A. H. MacGowan.” 
Exhibit 213.. A. H. Macgowan to P. Welch, June 14th, 1912. The next one is 214. A 
Macgowan to P. Welch, June 14th, 1912 :— 
i DEAR Srr,—The Hon. the Premier, now nee Richard oe sth advised me to 


/ 
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of the Ea work to ee S. Murenisen and his Bear eae who, being pringipaias 
couverites, if you consider them, prefer work as near headquarters as convenient to you. i 
will be in a position to handle, say, twenty to twenty-five miles upwards to start with.—Yc z 
truly, A. H. MaccowANn.” ; ae 

These two letters, you will notice, start as follows: 213, “ Acting upon your kind sugges 
tion.” That is, Sir Richard McBride’s suggestion. And the second letter, Wxhibit 214, bt) 
Hon. He Premier, now Sir Richard McBride, advises me to write you asking that 
arrange,” etc. And April 14th, the same day, Mr. Macgowan writes to Sir Richard McBri 
Exhibit 215. ete Ry 

Mr. Maclean: What year? ot) 

-Mr. Taylor: 1912, the same year, the same date. Oh, no, April 14th; that was two mo 
before. Three months before those other letters he writes: A. H. Macgowan. Hon. Sir Richart 
McBride, New York. My dear Sir Richard—Mr. McBride—to the Hon. Richard McBride:— — 

“My pear Mr. McBripe,—Just a line as you requested. I think Mr. Tate must h C 
by Seattle as I could not locate him here yesterday. If you meet Mr. Welch en route, 
you will put in a word for me. If you do not meet him, perhaps you can drop meray 
introduction to him. I appreciate very highly what you have done and are doing in this 
as well as in the Grand Trunk commission. With kind regards, and again wi 
pleasant trip—Yours very truly, A. H. Maccowan,” )- ARS 
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Exhibit 216; the 14th of June, 1912. Again we refer to the Same date as Hxhibits 213 and. 
214. June 14th, 1912. Not signed, presumably Sir ‘Richard—Hon. McBride then. Letter, 
personal. 14th June, 1912. A. H. Macgowan, Esq., M.P.P., Vancouver, B.C. :— 

“Dear Mr. Maccowan,—I have written Mr. Welch that you would call on him, and haye 
asked him to give his best consideration to the matters you bring before him=—yYours sincerely.” 

I might say that that letter was taken from Sir Richard McBride's file. 

Mr. Shatford: Personal file? 

Mr. Taylor: Personal file, yes. So it must have been signed by Sir Richard McBride. On - 
the same date, 14th June, 1912. Wxhibit 217. Sir Richard McBride to P. Welch. It is not 
signed, but it is taken from his personal files. It is a copy of a letter, duplicate carbon letter, 
marked personal. 14th June, 1912. P. Welch, Esq., Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart, Vancouyer, 

18405 Se 

“Denar Mr. WeELCH,—Mr. A. H. Macgowan, one of the members of the Legislature for 
Vancouver, is desirous of meeting you and will call on you in Vancouver. I would ask you to 
give the matters he will bring before you your best consideration.—Yours sincerely.” 

You will note there is no mention of this railway contract. Just left in that language. ~ 
Exhibit 218. Mr. Macgowan to Sir Richard McBride. September 26th, 1912, as follows: 
Vancouver, B.C., September 26th, 1912. Personal. Sir Richard McBride, Premier, etc., Victoria, 
B.C. :— 

“Dear Sir Ricwarpd,—I have to thank you sincerely for your favour of the 20th instant, 
and appreciate your kind offices in the matter of speaking to Messrs. Welch & Stewart. I feel 
assured that your kind attention to this matter will secure to my friends, Mr. Murchison e¢ al., 
complete success.—Yours very truly, A. H. MaccowAn.” 

The letter of the 20th inst. is not on the file; that is, we haven’t found it yet; it may be 
there, but we have not found it. That is, the 20th of September, 1912. 

_ Mr. Pooley: Dealing with the Murchison matter, I take it there never was a Murchison 
contract, Mr. White wants to know where the letters were directed to addressed to Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Taylor: Exhibit 214, June 14th, 1912, Mr. Macgowan to Mr. Welch, was directed to him 
at Vancouver—Foley, Welch & Stewart. Exhibit 217, Sir Richard McBride to P. Welch, personal 
letter, was directed to P. Welch, Esq., 14th June, 1912; P. Welch, Esq., Messrs. Foley, Welch 

-& Stewart, Vancouver. 
Mr. Pooley: Did Mr. Murchison ever get a contract, do you know, Mr. White? A.—Beg 


i 
pardon? 
Q.—Did Mr. Murchison ever get a contract, do you know? A.—No; as I recollect it, the 
> negotiations were with Murchison and Macgowan, both, I take it, as a firm. And there was 
nothing let at that time; that was much later. 
i Q.—At that time did they get a contract? A.—Beg pardon? 
Q.—At that time in 1912, do you know if they had a contract? A.—Oh, no; they had nothing 
; then, because the work was not started then. 
% Mr. Shatford: How long afterwards did the work start—how long after that? 

Mr. White: Well, they were establishing camps, I think, in the neighbourhood of Lillooet 


early in October, 1912. 

¥ Q.—The same year? A.—Yes. 

- Mr. Pooley: When you say “they” established camps, whom do you mean? A.—Our first 
work camp was established in 1912. : 

, _Q.—When you say they established camps, you are not referring to Murchison when you 
say “they”? A.—No; I mean the first work on the contract. « 

h Mr. Taylor: These six cheques that have been filed as exhibits were drawn by P. Welch, per 
White, on the Union Bank of Canada in favour of Mr. Macgowan in the year 1914—August, 
- 4914—ana others in 1914, running up to December, 1914, and January 11th, 1915, for $1,000, 
$1,000, $1,500, $1,500, $17.50, and 259.67, were not in connection with him, but were a portion 
“of your $24,000, in sub-contracts, and in connection with Kellett & Rankin? A.—Not mine. They 
+ were charged up against the contract ; it was part of the contract profits. 

4 -Q.—But not a part of your profits? A.—Ob, no. 

Q—It reduced your profits by the proportional profit? ‘A.—On that amount. 

Q.—And the whole contract was taxed with these cheques? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Without Mr. Murchison being a partner in the concern at all? A.—He was 4 partner. 
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Q.—Without Mr. Murchison being a partner in the concern at all, in Victoria, without putting © 
up any money, and never having done the work, as I understand? A.—Yes. ND 
Q.—And never remaining or appearing on the work? A.—No. 
Q.—Never having once put in an appearance; and having no excuse to get any money at all, a 
except that you were told to give him this money by some person. A.—He had an interest with 
Mr. Kellett. The original transaction, as I said before, the original arrangement—not arrange- 
ment, the transaction was first gone into with Mr. Murchison and Mr. Macgowan, and there 
was no work left for them, and Mr. Kellett took him in as a partner; that is—— 
Q.—HExactly; in writing? A.—WNo. ® q 
Q:—No writing? A.—No. im 
Q.—No letters from Kellett that you know of? A.—The cheques were openly issued by the ‘ 
accountant. 
Q.—I am not questioning their being open, because we have them here. A.—I mean, they ol 
were issued by the accountant. ‘a 
Q.—You knowing at that time that Mr. Macgowan was a Conservative member of the 
Legislature? A.—Yes. i 
Q.—And did you know that Sir Richard McBride, in the language of the letters just filed, — 
had introduced him in the first place to this sub-contractor? A.—No, I never saw those letters. ; 
Those letters, Mr. Taylor, reached Vancouver before we had an office here. ‘ 
The Chairman: Where is the rest of that $9,000? A.—Beg pardon? - , 
Q.—I think $7,500, is there? A.—I don’t know just how that difference arose. The profit — 
and loss statement would show how that amount was arrived at. There is a slight difference | 
there. “a 
Mr. Taylor: What became of it; who got it? That is my point; who got the balance of the 
$9,000? A.—That is all the money that Mr. Macgowan got. r 
Q.—You told me in the first place it was $9,000? A.—If I told you it was $9,000, it must 1 


have been wrong. But our books will absolutely show. a. 
Q.—Do you remember it was stated that it was a wrong mental calculation? A:—Yes, I : 

should say, absolutely that it was. “a 
Q—And you say these cheques represent all, directly or indirectly—— A.—So far as these 

books and vouchers will show that, I think it is all. a7 
Q.—So far as the books are concerned? A.—Yes. a 
Q.—Does this represent——- A.—Excuse me—— 
Q.—Does this absolutely represent all, irrespective of books or anything like that? A.—Y 
Q.—Directly or indirectly?’ A.—Yes, 1 have told the boys to get all the cheques. Fy 


The Chairman: That does not prove anything, if you just told the boys to get the onan 
A.— Yes; but we want that checked up. 
Mr. Taylor: I am not casting any reflection on them, but I think that on all inoge 
matters like this everything should be under the control of Mr. Bullock, and he should be pre 
no matter who is there. I suggest that, Mr. Chairman, and I ask that it be put into effect. we 
Mr. Davis: We have no objection at all. ae 
Mr.-Taylor: I think it is a wise precaution to take for the protection of all parties; 
getting to be rather a serious matter. I would suggest that Mr. Macgowan be instructed 
appear before the Committee; it is only fair to him, if he has any explanation to make, 
he be given the opportunity; he has the right and the privilege of making it. 
The Chairman: I imagine that as soon as he reads the newspapers he will be here, 
Mr. Taylor: I am only suggesting that he be invited to attend before the Committee, and 
given the opportunity of making the explanation; it is his duty, and it is his privilege to 
it; he has the right to have that privilege of making the explanation. eae. 
Mr. Hanes: What was the amount of the cheques issued to Mr. Tate? oe 
Mr. White: I don’t remember. 
Mr. Hanes: Well, roughly? A.—There were some $50,000, $25,000—something like t 
that neighbourhood. ie ; 
Mr. Taylor: There is another matter that I would like to ask you Ronin about. ae 
Exhibit 64, that you prepared for Mr. P. Welch, there is that item, the Pacific Great B s 
Development Donen, tue 681, a = you give me the particulars of ne item ; 8 a 
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I 
Q.—How long will it take you to give me the particulars of that item of $1,681,500? A.—I 


would have to go into the vouchers, Mr. Taylor. 

Q—yYes. Do I understand that your office issued cheques to cover that amount? How did 
you arrive at that amount; is it represented by cheque vouchers in your office, that amount of 
$1,681,500? A.—Is that the amount there? 

Q.—Yes. (Producing document.) Said to be one of the ways that Mr. P. Welch disposed 
of his profits in this contract. He charges up the amount, but does not credit it in the statement 
with the assets that he bought with it. It is charged up here. We have only one side of the 
ledger here; that is the charge, not the credit. It is charged for the purpose of reducing profits, 
and no credit given for the assets—a new way of treating it. You think now that you can 
cover that by cash vouchers? A.—I don’t know. 

Q.—You don’t know. How do you justify preparing that statement to come before the 
Committee, when you knew that it was coming before this inquiry, without putting on the other 
side all the credits for the assets A.—Well, Mr. Welch 

Q.— which that money purchased, or was supposed to purchase? A.—Mr. Welch wanted 
a statement run off as quickly as possible, and just as soon as it possibly could be done. 

Q.—And he wanted the statement prepared for the purpose of showing it in this way? 
A—He wanted certain figures to be submitted with it. 

Q.—That is the exhibit that, as I said last night, went in the head-lines of certain 
newspapers, showing that Mr. Welch had made nothing. 

Mr. Maclean: That is Exhibit 64; we do not propose to put it in at all. 

Mr. Taylor: It was put in; the notes show, unfortunately, that it was a statement put in, 
and how it was put in. : 

Mr. Davis: My friend has two or three times referred to the fact that Mr. Welch in his 
evidence stated that a statement would be prepared showing how he came out on this work, and 
that was produced before Mr. Welch gave his evidence. 

Mr. Taylor: And it was handed to us in advance. 

Mr. Maclean: At the request of the Chairman. 

Mr. Davis: And it was verified by Mr. Welch when he gave his evidence; and verified again 
by the men here. 

Mr. Taylor: How do you justify charging that amount of $1,681,500 without crediting the 
assets with that money, and the properties which Mr. Tate has sworn were worth $10,000,000? 
Mr. Davis: It is a matter of argument altogether; there is no dispute about the fact. 

Mr. Taylor: And that is the reason it came out in that shape. 

The Chairman: Have you anything in the statement showing the assets of the Pacific 
Great Eastern Development Company? 


Mr. Davis: I thought there was a balance-sheet. 
Mr. Thomas: The balance-sheet books would show the assets of the Development Company. 


Mr. Hanes: It was not signed by anybody, was it, Mr. Thomas; it was taken off roughly? 

Mr. Thomas: It was taken off roughly. 

Mr. Hanes: But it was not signed by anybody. 

Mr. Shatford: That was a trial balance which you presented. 

Mr. Thomas: The book itself is the evidence. 

The Chairman: Couldn’t you make out such a statement in regular form, on a proper 
regular form of balance-sheet? A.—Yes, it could be drawn up all right. 

Mr. Davis: We would like him to do that. 

Mr. Taylor: And when you make out the assets, how are you going to arrive at your 
values, Mr. Thomas? A.—As shown by the book. 

Q.—That will be at cost? A.—Whatever the balance is there. 

Q.—That will be what you paid for the reserve, as the value of it, although Mr: Tate has 
sworn to it being worth $10,000,000; you bought it for $207,000, and you value it at that, 
although Mr. Tate swore to this value. 

The Chairman: And in face of the fact that you sold 40 acres of it for $850,000. 

‘Mr. Taylor: In the balance-sheet which you have prepared, it does not show that sale of 
$850,000 at all; that is one peculiarity of that balance-sheet; it does not show that there ever 
was a sale to the Railroad Company, or that there was an outstanding note as an asset. You 
will remember that the palance-sheet was commented on at that time. 
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Mr. Shatford: Did you take that trial balance off your ledger? A.—Yes. 

Q—In order to present a different one, you would have to make another entry, then ; you 
would have to credit yourself up with $850,000? 

Mr. Thomas: Oh, yes. } 

~ Mr. Hall: Just one question; I think you said a while ago that the amounts drawn by ~ 

Mr. Stewart were $763,000? A.—(Mr. White.) I think that was it. 

Q.—On this Exhibit 206 I see a notation made, $90,770 was drawn by Mr. Stewart; is that 
in addition to the $763,000, or a part of it? 

Mr. Kaufman: That was given afterward ; that was an addition. 

Mr. White: You mean this foot-note. 

(Mr. Hall produced document to witness. ) 

Mr. Taylor: You are referring to the foot-note on page 4 of Exhibit 206. i 

Mr. Hall: So that his total approximately would be in the neighbourhood of $850,000? . we 
A.—That would be it. i 

Mr. Hanes: Before we adjourn, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask two or three Gasetiote : 
of Mr. White. Mr. White, you said that Mr. Tate received a cheque for $50,000, did ‘you? . 
A,—From memory, yes. 7 

Q.—And what others do you suggest that he received? A.—There were some for $25,000. | j 

Q—How many would you say? A.—I would have to look that up. 4 
Q.—Have you got those cheques up here? A.—No, I didn’t get them, but the record shows = 
them. ae 
Mr. Taylor: I would like to ask that Mr. Tate be here at our next session to explain what — ia 
he did with that money. I suggest that we meet to-night to try and get through. . : 

The Secretary: I suppose Mr. Tate will be here to-morrow morning. : 

Mr. Taylor: And he will produce his books and vouchers showing the disposition of theh 
money. 

Mr. Hanes: And we should ask Mr. Welch what he did with all these different cheques. 

Mr. Maclean: Are we going to meet to-night, Mr. Chairman ? ‘ 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Macgowan cannot be here until to-morrow morning; I would suggest 
that we meet to-morrow morning. . 

The Chairman: Very well. 

Meeting adjourned to 10 a.m. of the following day, Friday, April Hoth, LOM, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION. 
Fripay, April 13th, 1917. 


The Committee of Inquiry herein ower at 10 a.m. pursuant to adjournment. ;” 
- Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. Ha ee 
H. S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, L. W. Shatford, W. R: Ross, and R. H. Pooley; 8. 8. es 
Esq., K.C., appearing as counsel for the Minister of Railways; H. A, Maclean, Esq. K ; 


J. N. Ellis, Esq., appearing as counsel for Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart. s % 
Minutes of previous meetings, April 11th and 12th, 1917, read by the Secretary, and formally 
approved. ae 
Mr. Davis: Will Mr. Townsend be here this morning? I was not able to ask him thi 
question yesterday, and I would like to have him ealled this morning. 
The Chairman: Do you want to do that at the start? 
Mr. Davis: Well, of course, I cannot now, because he is not here. 
The Chairman: Well, he is around somewhere. We could easily have him called. 
Mr. Taylor: In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I would ask for the production of the priv 
ledgers. Are you able to produce the private ledgers? 
Mr. Maclean: Private ledgers? 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, which are referred to in the books of P. Welch—of Foley, Welch & S 
Mr. Davis: That was a private ledger we did not bring over, Mr. Chairman ; and i 
as it is a private ledger, it is not here. 
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Mr. Taylor: The private ledger is referred to throughout in the books of Foley, Welch & 
Stewart, and this investigation cannot get along without it, and the information which we desire 


_ to have is contained in that book, apparently. 


Mr. Davis: Well, so long as all the entries in it which are private are not gone into that do 
not refer to this matter, I have no objection; but the private matters which are sealed up and 
treated in the way you mentioned the other day near the opening of this investigation, that have 
referenee to this P.G.H. construction, we have no objection to produce that; but, as a matter of 
fact, this ledger is not here, but we can get it brought over. I understand that there are other 
matters besides this contained in it. 

The Chairman: Well, do I understand that your books of account in regard to this business— 
it is mixed up with private matters? | 

Mr. Davis: So I am instructed. 

Mr. Taylor: The private-ledger system is a very usual one. I frequently run across it in 
companies’ suits. It is usually employed for the very proper purpose of keeping information 
away from their employees; when they want to distribute moneys among themselves for their 
own purposes, and not to let the employees know whether there is a dividend or otherwise, it is 
transferred to a private ledger account; hence a private ledger is just as much one of the books 
of that concern as the open ledger the clerk works on; it is the most important book, because 
you can get no finality until you get the private ledger; it is called “ private” in proper business 
terms; it simply means it is to keep away from the employees certain matters, but nevertheless 
it is a very important part of the concern’s books. We have had the oath of Mr. White and 
Mr. Kaufman that they produced every book, and that every book of the concern was here; and 
in the face of that oath we find the private ledger, the most important book of all, is not 
produced. To me it seems serious that an oath of that sort should be taken in face of that fact. 

Mr. Davis: There is no necessity for any comment. The ledger is a private ledger I am 
instructed, but there is no notion of keeping back from this Committee anything connected with 
these matters so far aS we are concerned; and we are quite willing to produce that if you say 


so, on the understanding that the private matters not connected with this investigation which 


are contained in it will not be gone into. And if there is any question about any of them, I am 
willing it should be submitted to the Chairman of this Committee, and if they have nothing to 
do with the investigation they should not be dealt with here. 

Mr. Taylor: Anything that has nothing to do with this investigation will not be gone into; 
and no one knows better than Mr. Davis that I have not gone into anything of that kind here 
so far, and I intend to do this fairly throughout. 

Mr. Davis: Then, surely my statement is one to which no one can take any objection, and 


there cannot be any objection to that procedure by the Chairman, who would be the person who 
- would rule on it, just as a Judge in a trial; the matter would be submitted to him, and he 


would rule. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I would just like to ask Mr. Davis what matters there are in that ledger 
which are private; is it with respect to other contracts? 

Mr. Davis: If I told you what was private in that ledger it would not be private any longer. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, hardly that. I think Mr. Hanes’s question is very proper. If it has 
anything to do with the P.G.E. it is all pertinent to this inquiry. 

Mr. Davis: I have told you it is private. If there is any dispute about these matters we 
can submit it to the Chairman, who is to rule on it. 

The Chairman: I have already given a ruling that all matters having anything to do with 
the Pacific Great Eastern inquiry are relevant and can be gone into; but take, for instance, the 
constructidn of the tunnel of the C.P.R.; that is a matter which was absolutely foreign to our 
investigation, and we are not a bunch of busybodies (although perhaps I did, not use that ~ 
expression before), but anything to do with the Pacific Great Eastern and its construction can 


be gone into here. 


Mr. Taylor: Or the disposition of the moneys? 

The Chairman: Yes, it is all pertinent, and everything must be uy PAE and I understand 
Mr. Taylor says that this private ledger is referred to in the books of the P.G.E.—it has reference 
to it in certain entries. 

Mr. Taylor: It refers to large cheques issued to Mr. Tate, and large cheques to Mr. Welch. 
For ee a $400,000 matter was divided into eight cheques of $50,000 each, and in that way 
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transferred to the private ledger; and it is important that we should know why it was trans- 
ferred to the private ledger, and what was done with it. We ought to have that private ledger. — 
Mr. Davis: There is no question about it. Undoubtedly we will provide that for you. If _ 
there is any question about any of the items it can be gone into later—I have not seen it—and I 
am only going upon what I am instructed. I am quite prepared—and I think it is only fair to say 
that everything connected with this contransaction should be brought here—every book and 
document should be produced, and we are willing to do so. We will produce this book, and it 
may be there is nothing in there that cannot be gone into here. I may say I am not speaking 
of: my own personal knowledge as to that book, but if there is any question about any pages, 
or anything of that sort, or any items not being connected with this inquiry, I am quite willing 
that that should be left to the ruling of the Chair as to whether it is admissible or not. I 
cannot do anything more than that; we will produce the book. ss 
Mr. Taylor: There is no trouble about that. The ruling of the Chair is quite satisfactory to 
me, but I don’t know why those conditions should be imposed. We have conducted this matter, — 
I think, with utter fairness, and have tried to do nothing in the way of bringing in evidence that 
has been in any way unfair, and I will try to conform with that course throughout. 
The Chairman: I will perform my duties as Chairman as they come. , 
Mr. Taylor: But surely that book is here now? Is it not here this morning? Is it not 
in Victoria? a 
Mr. Davis: No, it is not here in Victoria. me 
Mr. Taylor: When can we get the production of that book? 
Mr. Davis: As soon as it can be brought over. There will be no delay ance? it 
Mr. Taylor: J ask all the private ledgers of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, Foley, Welch 
& Stewart, P. Welch, John W. Stewart, and Timothy Foley. : 
Mr. Davis: We don’t intend to produce any private ledgers of John W. Stewart. I will tell 
you that now, for several reasons. In-the first place we have not got any, and in the second ~ 
place they would certainly be private. = 1 : 
Mr. Taylor: I am speaking of the Pacific Great Hastern Railway’s transactions, and of the. 
Pacific Great Eastern Development Company’s transactions, and the Equipment Company’s 4 
transactions. These are the things we are investigating. If John W. Stewart has private if 
ledgers concerning those transactions they should be produced. a 
Mr. Davis: As a matter of fact, there is only one book that has not been produced, of any 
sort or description in the matter, and that is the one which is private, and it will be produced. 
Mr. Hanes: Are there three ledgers—private ledgers? 
“The Secretary:.Is that what you want—the private ledger referred to - in the books of 
P. Welch, and the books of the Development Company, and the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
Company ? : : ie 
Mr. Taylor: And the Equipment Company. ot oy 
Mr. Davis: As far as I am instructed, there is nothing in connection with any of thes e 
matters—no other book of any sort or description except this private ledger that we have bee mn 
discussing. £1 
Mr. Hanes: Well, what I say is that one private ledg ger may have different parts—priv : 
Tedeen: 4Nod,’ ind No; 2;7 and‘ No. 3.’ : 
Mr. Davis: No, it is all in the one book. 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Davis has given his word as counsel that there is only one book, and 
far as I am concerned I take that. : ; ws 
Mr. Davis: That is so far as I am instructed, and I have asked my client, and it can 
checked up by bringing the men in and proving it on oath. Those are my instructions, howev ra 
and I have every reason to believe it, and I cannot go any further. a 
The Chairman: As far as I am concerned, your statement will be accepted absolutely, ( 
if there is any qualification it can be checked up later. But, as I understand, that book will | pe 
here—when? P eae 
Mr. Davis: When will you meet again? “Cpe a 
The Chairman: Well, possibly Monday morning at 10 o’clock. Well, I madera 
Mr. Shatford cannot be here on Monday, so we had better meet on Tuesday nora hat 
right, isn’t it, Mr. Shatford? ; ee ae 
Mr. Shatford: Yes. 


that part. 
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The Chairman: We ought to give every member of the Committee an opportunity to be here. 

Mr. Taylor: Couldn’t you be here on Monday evening? 

Mr. Shatford: No; not very well. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, it will be Tuesday then. 

The Chairman: Is that all right for the rest of the Committee to make it Tuesday morning 
instead of Monday morning? 

Mr. Pooley: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Can the books be produced before that time? 

Mr. Davis: I don’t know. : 

Mr. Pooley: Well, maybe we can take up some other matters in the meantime, 

The Ghairman: I think everything else can be cleaned up this morning. 

Mr. Taylor: I think so. Mr. Macgowan wants to be called first. He wants to get away for 
certain private reasons. I will call him now. 

A. H. B. Maccowan, called as a witness, being duly sworn, testifies as follows :— 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Macgowan, what is your full name? A —Alexander Henry Boswell 
Macgowan. 

Q—yYour name came up yesterday, Mr. Macgowan, in reference to certain cheques that you 
have received from P. Welch, amounting to approximately $7,500. There is one on August 4th— 
no, August 7th, 1914, for $1,000. This will be Exhibit 212—it is endorsed by A. H. B. Macgowan, 
per your attorney; one on October 38rd, 1914, for $1,500, payable to yourself and endorsed by 
yourself ; one on November 4th, 1914, payable to yourself, and endorsed by yourself to the order 
of “Macgowan & Co.,” and signed by yourself ; and one on December 2nd, 1914, for $1,500, 
payable to yourself, and endorsed by yourself to Macgowan & Co.—no, to the order of Macgowan 
& Co., Ins. Ltd.; the next one is December 29th, 1914, payable to yourself, $1.750—it is endorsed 
by yourself; and one on January 11th, 1915, for $259.67, payable to yourself and endorsed by 
yourself. What have you to say about those cheques? A.—I received them and endorsed them 


as stated. 
Q—What consideration did you give for those cheques? ‘A.—I had an interest in the 


contract. 

Q.—What contract? A.—With Mr. Rankin. The firm, I think, was Rankin & Company— 
Mr. Rankin, Mr. Kellett, Mr. White, and myself were interested. Well, my interest represented 
really my firm’s interest—my son’s. 

Q.—There was White and yourself ? A—Yes. 

Q.—Had you any written partnership arrangement? A.—No. 

Q.—Have you any letters or anything of that sort showing a partnership arrangement ? 
A.—wNo. 

Q.—Did you ever visit the work where the sub-contract was being carried on? A.—No; it 
was too far. ; 

Q—Did your son? A.—_NO. 

Q.—Did you ever invest any money in that sub-contract? A.—wNo. 

Q.—Did your son? A.—Not that I know of. 

Q.+You were a member of the Legislature at the time? A.—I was, 

Q—How much, if any, other moneys did you receive from any sub-contracts, or from 
P. Welch? A.—That was all that I know of. I am just speaking from memory, and from those 
cheques that are before you. . 

Q.—Did you receive any from Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—No. 

Q.—Or the Pacific Great astern? A.—No. 

Q.—Or any one connected with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? A.—TI*rom no person 
in the world. 

The Chairman: I might point out that Mr. White said that there was $9,000 given him. 

Mr.. Taylor: Yes. Mr. White said that there was $9,000, and we have cheques for $7,500. 
What do you say about that? A.—Well, I have an idea that it was between $8,000 and $9,000, 
but it was all cheques given in that way; but I don’t know the amount of the cheques or the 


number of the cheques. ; 
Q.—In what way did you enter it up in your books? A.—Well, my son had control of 


account, apparentiy? A.—No, they were all handed over to my son, as far as my Memory serves 


asked me what moneys I had received, they were the only moneys I received at all from any- 
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Q.—I see some are endorsed to your firm, but others are endorsed to your own private 


me. There might be another cheque or two. JI was under the impression that it was a $9,000 
amount. I could not find any papers, though. I got the wire to come over late last evening, and 
I could not find anything to refresh my memory from, and those cheques are the only things at 
the moment that would refresh my memory. 

Q.—There were two cheques apparently passed through the Bank of Nova Scotia and 
deposited, I would judge, there. The stamp on the back is ‘‘ Bank of Nova Scotia”? A-~Yes, 
exactly. 

Q.—And the others are stamped on the back by the Molsons Bank? A.—Yes. , 

Q.—How do you explain that? A—Well, the Molsons Bank at that time we had+a part of a 
our account in there, and a part in the Bank of Nova Scotia. i ' 

Q.—Where did you have your private account? A.—Well, I didn’t really have a private “y 
account to amount to anything that I remember of at the time. The Bank of Nova Scotia ; 
account, I believe, was in my son’s name and in my own i 

Q.—Did you have any talk with the Honourable Richard McBride, and atten yards Sir 
Richard? A.—Not in regard to this contract. ' 

Q.—Who did you interview in order to get an interest in Rankin & Kellett Company’s — A 
business? Whom did you interview? A.—Well, I discussed it with Mr. Kellett. ; ; 

Q.—And who else? A.—I think, Mr. Welch. ‘ 2 : * 

Q.—Mr. P. Welch? A.—Yes; and Mr: White—at the time I got an interest. a 

Q.—Before you had an interest, and in order to get an interest in it, who did you discuss the 
matter with? A.—TI discussed very little this contract with any one. As a matter of fact, I 
was an applicant with another party for a contract, which I think came out in the evidence here. 

Q.—That was in 1912.. And this is all in 1914. We are dealing now with the letters of 
1914. Those other letters were with respect to 1912, and early’ in 1912—April, June, etc.? 
A.—Yes. ; ; 

Q.—But now we are dealing from August 7th, 1914, to January, 1915? A.—Well, when you 


body—they were the moneys that came to me through that firm. There may be a cheque has 
gone astray there; I am not sure whether that is all the cheques. 
Q.—We will assume that that is all, although you think there is a little more? A.—The only 
transactions I had in connection with any contract were with Messrs. Kellett, Rankin & White. 
Q.—And whe did you talk to, in order to negotiate that, and to get an interest in Rankin 
& Kellett’s business before you got the interest—and as a result of which you got the interest— 4 
who did you discuss the matter with? A.—TI believe I discussed it—in fact, I know I discussed 
it with Mr. Welch. The matter was discussed with my son, and with Robert Kelly for one. 
Q.—Why with Robert Kelly? A—Because he was a merchant and was doing business with 
these people, and he was interested in seeing me get interested in a contract with them, as 
a friend. 
Q.—Were you ever in any railroad contracting before? A—Well, I have done some business 
in railroading matters. " " 
Q.—When? A.—Well, I was associated with the building of the White Pass Railway as pee 
purchasing agent and general agent throughout the whole construction; and I was interested in- Wy 
the Victoria & Sidney, creating the introduction of the Great Northern into Mort eG and I o . 
was interested in building a mining road up near Wellington. 
Q.—That was your entire experience. Did you ever have any interest in any of these sub- 
contracts other than the Rankin-Kellett one? A.—wNever. Qe 
Q.—Did you ever have any interest with Foley, Welch & Stewart, directly or indirectly, ou i a 
any of their sub-contractors, either before or since? A.—Never. 1 
Q.—And you had no particular business relations with Mr. P. Welch? A.—Nothing beyond | vas 
the sale of goods that he would need from my business office. That was done through my son—_ i, 
with my firm. : f 
Q.—And the nature of the goods was what? A.—Well, we did some insurance for the 
on a yacht. Ais ae 
/ Q-Yes; and what else? A.—And we sold them some roofing for tents, I think. Re 
Q.—And what would that amount to? A.—Well, it would not amount to a very om 
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Q.—About how much? A,—Probably some few thousand dollars. 

Q.—In connection with the P.G.H.? A.—Well, I suppose it went there. 

Q.—What year was that? A.—Well, I am not sure. + 

Q.—About what year? A.—It would be during the time, certainly, of the construction of 
the Pacific Great Eastern. , 

Q.—Can you tell us about what year it would be? A.—I could not tell you now—not just 
what year the different items were sold. I remember the insurance particularly, I was not 
actively in touch with the work of the firm, but I remember the insurance particularly, because 
there was a loss on the boat. 

Q.—How much did the loss amount to—what was your premium? A.—I could not tell you. 

Q.—Was it a small yacht? A.—Oh, it was a pretty good-sized yacht. 

Q.—What year was that? A.—-I could not tell you that even. 

Q.—You have not had very much then to do with Foley, Welch & Stewart. It is safe to 
say that. You have had very little business to do with Foley, Welch & Stewart, or Mr. P. Welch? 
A.—Very little. 

Q.—Did you ever have any interest in any sub-contracts, or any railroad before, where you 
got in without investing any money, or without taking any part in the business, or without being 
intimately connected in any way with the sub-contractors previous thereto? A.—No; I have 
never been much interested in any contracts, except those I have referred to, and those were 
largely associated with other people; that is, I was acting for other people. 

Q.—The fact is, you gave nothing for this $7,000 or $8,000 that you received these cheques 
for. You absolutely gave nothing for it? A.—Oh, I gave some attention to it. 

Q.—Eh? A.—In discussing the matter with Mr. White and Mr. Kellett when we met. 
Mr. Kellett in a measure was in the same position. 

Q.—Mr. Kellett is a well-known railroad contractor, isn’t he? A.—Oh, I believe so. 

Q.—That is his life-work, and he does nothing else but railroad contracting. We all know 
Mr. Kellett. He is a railroad contractor? A.—Yes. ! 

Q.—So he would hardly be in your position. What is your business, Mr. Macgowan? A.—I 
am an insurance and commission agent. 

Q.—Insurance and commission agent? 'A.—Yes. And, as I say, I have been associated with 
the railroad and railroad-works that I have referred to. Those have received more of my 
personal attention than my general business; because my son looks after it. 

Q.—For- what reason, Mr. Macgowan, do you think you were allowed to get this interest in 


Me this contract that you never put a dollar into, and never saw and never were associated with 
E these men before—Rankin, Kellett & Company? For what reason was it, do you think, you were 
given an interest in that business? A.—Well, there were two reasons. One was, we endeavoured 
. 


to get: a contract—I had endeavoured to get a contract before with Mr. Murchison. I can explain 
that if you wish. 

Q.—We have got the letters, I may tell you, of 1912, that were written between Sir Richard 
McBride and yourself, and between Sir Richard McBride and P. Welch, and between yourself and 
B Mr. P. Welch respecting the Murchison matter, but, as I understand it, nothing came of that matter. 
if And those letters were written in June, 1912, over two years before the transaction took place 
that we are dealing with, with respect to these cheques. Now, if you wish to say anything about 
that Murchison matter, I would be glad to have you make any explanation you desire. Those 
1 exhibits are Nos. 213 to 218, if you would like to see them. Would you like to see them? 
q A—Thank you. (Receiving letters for perusal. ) 

Q.—You have seen those, Mr. Macgowan? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Do you wish to make any statement with respect to those letters passing between 
. Sir Richard McBride and Mr. Welch and yourself and those parties? A.—TI was going on to 
q explain who Mr. Murchison was, 4s I thought that would be of interest te you. Mr. Murchison 
4 is quite a well-known contractor in the West. He was associated with the building of the White 
y Pass Railway, which I say I was connected with, and he was also associated with the building 
of the Copper River Road, and he was, at the time this work was likely to take place, doing work 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway. He ran a local company formed. My son was one of his 
directors. It was necessary, I think, under the law that he should have some local directors, 
and he was associated in that way; and we did some correspondence with him in Vancouver, and 
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follow that up before you go on. You said there were two reasons for this, and you gave the en 


' were represented in the interests that the I.W.W. were attacking—that they were indebted to 7 


the trouble at Hope, or the line between Hope and other places. Now, it was on that ground. # 
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we felt that we would like to have a contract with Mr. Murchison which we would be interested — 
in together. " . oe 

Q.—Nothing came of that? A.—Nothing came of that. 2 

Q.—No? A.—Well, then it was felt—Mr. Murchison went up to see the ground, He went ua§ 
over the ground where these contracts lay, and we could not get anything that suited him. 
There was a piece offered him, I understand, and it did not suit him, and he would not take it; 
and perhaps it was wise on his part. Well, then, it was felt that I had been disappointed in a 
this matter, and it was'taken up then with Mr. Kellett about my getting an interest in a contract, 
and later on it was decided that I should get a part of theirs. 

Q.—When was it decided that you should go in with Rankin & Kellett—what year? You 
got your first cheque in August, 1914. When was it decided you should have an interest with 
them? A.—I would judge it would be early in 1914. 

Q.—EHarly in 1914? A.—I would not say for sure, but it was along about there. 

Q.—Do I understand you to say there was no correspondence with regard to the Rankin & i 
Kellett transaction, and no correspondence that you know of in any way with Sir Richard a 
McBride? A.—Not a particle that I know of. f 

Q—Do I understand, then, that he dropped out of the matter so far as your interest was 


concerned? A.—Yes, that is what I understood. e of 
Q.—When he dealt with the Murchison matter? A.—Yes, when he dealt with the Murchison a 
matter. : 


Q.—Do you know of any pounce person, a member of the Tppsiclatnres having an interest in - 
other contracts on the P.G.E.? A.—No, I don’t. 
The Chairman: Mr. Macgowan, you started out to give two reasons. I think you had better 


Murchison matter as one? A—Well, one of the reasons was, Mr. Kelly was associated with me 
in a measure— 

Q.—Mr. Kelly—which Mr. Kelly? A.—Robert Kelly. 

Q.—Of Vancouver? A.—Yes. That came up in this way: The different contractors on the 
Canadian Northern were having a great deal of trouble with the I.W.W.’s. Everybody will 
remember it; and there was a great deal of interest taken in the matter in Vancouver to try 
and get a settlement. A meeting was called in the Board of Trade rooms, to which I among 
others was invited to attend; and I took a good deal of interest in advising towards the over- 
coming of the trouble with the I.W.W.’s * 
‘ Q—That was on the Canadian Northern? A.—Yes, on the Canadian Northern; and some of 
the same contractors that were associated with that, I believe, were associated with the P.G.E. 
Anyway, it was felt by Mr. Kelly and the different contractors—the different contractors who 


»% 


me for the turn I had done them. I take credit for having had a good deal to do with lessening 


that Mr. Kelly used his good offices towards having some consideration shown me. i 
Q.—And that he used those good offices with Rankin & Kellett—or with Mr. P. Welch? Ret 
A.—Oh, I think with both of them. a 
Q.—Do you know? A.—No, I don’t. oF e i 
Q.—Therefore you say that you got an interest in Rankin, Kellett & White’s sub- contra ci 
with the Pacific Great Eastern simply because some time before that, in connection with the 
Canadian Northern Railway construction, you had in some way or other influenced a settlement oot 
of this strike with the I.W.W.’s. Is that your argument? A.—wWell, that was my idea at 
the time. 
Q.—Hayeé you any letter. or anything of that sort showing that that was the re eason? 
Q.—Do you know of any reason why, if that be true, that Mr. White and Mr. Kellett an 
Mr. Rankin should be singled out to divide their profits with you, as distinguished from all the 
other sub-contractors of P. Welch and Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Yes. My act was of great ns 
assistance to every contractor in the Province. io 
Q.—But why should they be singled out? A.—Because they are contractors. 
Q.—Why not—if Mr. P. Welch, for instance—I understand that he was connected with 
construction of the Canadian Northern ; the Northern Construction and Welch were the I 
sub-contractors—why didn’t P. Welch issue a cheque for the mae of your servi 
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assisting and settling that strike? Why should he do it in this roundabout way with Kellett, 


- Rankin & Company, without even having your name appear in the firm? A.—There was just 


Rankin & Company in the firm, I think. : 

Q.—Yes. A.—Well, he would know the reason for that best himself. 

Q.—He would know that best himself? A.-—Of course, that may not have been the reason 
that he would give, but it is the reason I felt he had. 

‘Q.—Now, what had you to do with the Canadian Northern Pacific and the I.W.W. strike? 
What was the main thing you did? A.—I attended committee meetings with them, and came 
to Victoria with them, and I attended a Board of Trade meeting here in the Board of Trade room. 

Q.—You acted as a member of the Board of Trade in the City of Vancouver? A:—No, just 
as a citizen of Vancouver. I was not a member of the Board of Trade. 

@.—But there were a great many Board of Trade men on that Committee, weren’t there? 
A.—Quite a few. 

@.—Those men did not interview the I.W.W.’s, did they? They would not have much 
influence with the I.W.W.—the Board of Trade in Vancouver, would they? A.—Well; I don’t 
suppose anybody would. 

@.—They would belong to the so-called capitalistic class? A.—yYes; and the others would 
be opposed to them. 

@.—Now, the other members of that Board of Trade Committee, do you think that they are 
entitled to some of that remuneration in some of these sub-contracts of the Pacific Great Eastern, 
because on another railroad they came over to see the Government in connection with the strike 


of the I1.W.W.? 'A.—If they were tender-seekers for a contract, or if they had done something 


to assist the contracting community, I think they would be entitled to something by way of 
remuneration. 

Q.—At the time you were using your good offices in settling that strike in the interests of 
the people of Vancouver; that was your purpose, I understand? A.—Yes, certainly. 

Q.—You were representing these very citizens as.a member of the Legislature, weren’t you? 
A—I was. 

Q.—And it was your duty to use your assistance in that way? A.—But there were other 


_representatives who did not take the interest I did in it, or lose their time. 


Q.—That may be. But there are always good and poor representatives in every community. 

The Chairman: You would not admit that now, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor: No. 

Q.—Do you think that is a reason why, having as a member of the Legislature used your 
influence in connection with the Board of Trade of the City of Vancouver to assist in some 
indirect way the citizens of Vancouver, for the purpose of settling or attempting to settle in 
some way the strike with the I.W.W. along the line—away up in Kamloops, on the Canadian 
Northern Railway—that they or you should get a portion of sub-contracts on another railroad 
that is being built in British Columbia? Don’t you think that is a little remote? A—No. It 
was not the citizens alone I was representing in that strike matter. I represented all interests 
concerned in the strike—the contractors as well as the working-men that were run off by 
the I.W.W.’s. 

Q.—By the way, you were not requested by the contractors to represent them, were you? 
Ae was requested by them to accompany the delegation, 

Q.—Who requested you, for instance? A.—I think Mr. Welch was the one who asked me 
to attend, and there was one of the Canadian Northern men—I have forgotten his name for 
the moment. 

Q.—And were you requested by the I.W.W. men to go? 

Mr. Maclean: That is a joke. 

Mr. Taylor: No; I am asking him the question. It is not a joke. Were you requested by 
the I.W.W.’s? A.—No; and I guess you know I wasn't. 

Q.—I am not joking; I was just asking you that. A.—wNo. 

Q.—Were you requested by the Board of Trade? A.—No; this was a meeting of citizens. 

Q.—How long were you in Victoria on that delegation meeting? A.—I think we were here 
a day. 

Q.—For which you have got $8,000 or $9,000? A.—No. 
Q.—Did you ask any remuneration at the time? A.—No. 
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Q--How many years before you got this $8,000 or $9,000 did you make that visit to Victoria? 
cue AI am not sure. | aR 
Na Q.—That is all, thank you. % 


~ 


p ; Mr. Pooley: Mr. Macgowan, I suppose that Mr. Robert Kelly would be interested in getting i 
q this thing settled up, too, as a merchant? A.—Well, yes; and I suppose he would have a grocery 


account with them. 
Q.—Do you know whether’ he was supplying them with goods at the time? A.—I believe © 
an ~ he was. . i 
Mr. Taylor: If that be true, then why didn’t Robert Kelly pay you this money instead of ig 
Kellett, Rankin & White? A.—Well,“he can answer that for himself. 
Q.—It is an obvious answer to Mr. Pooley’s question. a 
Mr. Hanes: As a member of the Legislature— ~ 
Mr. Pooley: My question was why Mr. Kelly should interest himself on Mr. Macgowan’s 
behalf. at 4 
Mr. Hanes: I would like to ask you if you don’t consider, as a member of the Legislature, ¥ 
it would be your duty to help in public affairs without expecting remuneration? A.—TI did not 
expect remuneration. , a 
Mr. Taylor: Then this remuneration you did not expect at the time you performed the a 
services? A.—No, certainly not. The main consideration, I imagine, for giving this to me was 
because the Murchison matter was turned down. The other I gave just as a side-reason. 
Q.—Earzly in 1914—-probably you can tell me if it was before—it would be before March, ps 
ante 1914, that. you made your arrangement to have your interest in the Kellett-Rankin contract? 
x4 A.—I think so. : 
Q.—You think so? A.—Yes. é 
Q.—You see, the Pacific Great Eastern Railway at that time was coming to the Legislan aa 


Hey ‘to get an extra $35, 000 a mile for thirty miles, and an extra $7,000 a°mile for 480 miles; and — 
“ on the 4th March, 1914, they got that Bill through. You made this arrangement some time early — 
Be in 1914, before the 4th March. A.—It might have been before or after; I am not sure. 

me Q.—Don’t you think it is an unfortunate synchronizing of events? A.—I beg your pardon. — 4 
4 Q.—Don’ t you think it is an unfortunate synchronizing of events? A.—I don’t know si: 


ate 


that it is. I don’t see that any contract or sub-contract that I would have would affect me in- 
my legislative duties at all. I think the citizens of Vancouver will believe that I would repteee i 
them as honestly with a contract as without; or without as with. : ue 
Q oe were you when you were promised me interest? A.—I am not sure just where 


: 


at 
"a 


I was... 

De Q.—You are nou sure. Can oon say whether it was Vietoria or Vancouver? A.—Oh 
would be Vancoitver. i * 
a ca Q.—Who was the person who first promised you this interest? A.—I think it was Mr. welch 4 
Bur he said that Mr. Kellett had spoken to him about taking me into his work. . 
on a Q.—Did you then go to see Mr. Kellett to find out if that was true? A.—Yes. - 
or Q.—And Mr. Kellett told you it was true? A.—Yes. 

: Q.—And did you then go to see Mr. Rankin? A.—It was Rankin & Company. Mr. Ran 
ee ¢ iM, was at the front most of the time. I met Mr. Rankin after the work was in progress. 
OATS © Panne AB —You mean he was at the front of the work? A.—Yes. 
"Mfr, Yorston: How far had this work progressed, Mr. Macgowan, when you got your inte 
8 in it? Was'it just a new contract? A.—I am not sure. Iam not sure. 
; oS. (Witness aside. ) hag jee 
m , Mr: ‘Taylor: If thers: are no other questions, I will call Mr. Tate. I will ask fore h 
MGs production of certain Statements also. ‘I see Mr. White is here. I oval just ask him a qe 
ee or two. Nee 
‘ae H. BE, Ware, witness, recalled. ha seg 
srg Mr. Taylor: Mr. White, you made out annual statements—balance-sheets and statement 
Ye Mr. P. Welch while thescontract was going ahead? A.—Well, they were not absolut 
meg oS  * statements. <7 . ~ ae 

Q.—Did you make out semi-annual ‘Statements? AN at-no ska periods. — 


Q.—But you would make out more than one during the year? Aa oy: es 
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necessary to further produce. That is the unfortunate difficulty that we are in. 


know Mr. Welch in that matter. JI simply made an arrangement with Mr. Stewart in Winnipeg, 


‘Q.—I would ask for the production of all those balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts. 
You. took off- profit and loss accounts at the same time, ia you? A.—They were drawn off 


‘on this sheet you have there. 


Q.—Well, I want to know whether you have any others on the file? A.—Well, I don’t know 
just what they were. 

Q.—But you will have them here on Tuesday, if there are any? A.—Yes. ‘ 

The Chairman: Now, does that exhaust what you want produced; because this seu © 
for further production is rather trying? ie 

Mr. Taylor: We cannot tell, until we ‘see what they produce on Tuesday, what will be 


‘Mr. Davis: Of course, as I understand it, all these books and papers are here, and when = 
you say they will be produced, it is only a question of taking the time of producing them Be 
from here. ; é 

Mr. Taylor: Are those balance-sheets here, Mr. White? A:—No, I don’t think they are. 

Mr. Taylor: I thought we had the whole office over here. 4 a 

Mr. Davis: I thought so too. If there is anything left up there, please get it down, including ~ aR 
the office-boy. : a 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. White, I would like to ask you another question just to settle up this 
matter: Do you know of any other private ledger that Mr. Davis has said there is only one x 
of? A.—No. ; y 

Q.—There is only one—that.is your understanding? A.—That is my understanding. _ 

; Q.—You are sure you can have it here on Tuesday? A.—Yes; that is the only book we have. 
Q.—It is in Vancouver? A.—That is the only book. Es 
Q.—No; I say it is in Vancouver now? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—I think we ought to be able to close this thing up on eee surely, a 
D’ ARCY Tate, witness, recalled. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate, in going over the Se se we find there were seven large cheques 
issued to you by P. Welch—one on Nov January 16th, 1915, there was 
a $50,000 cheque ‘issued to you; and I am sone sure, at ih think it was transferred to the private 
ledger. What was the reason for that? A—What was the amount of that—$50,000? 

- Q.—Yes; issued January 16th, 1915. As a matter of fact, there were two $50,000 cheques, 
making up $100,000 in all, issued on that date? A.—Well, these were payments made to me on 
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- my personal account by J. W. Stewart. ps 


The Chairman: What is that again? A.—These were payments made to me on my. per- 
sonal account from J. W. Stewart. You’see, that was in connection withthe ineeption of the 
whole matter. I had an arrangement with Mr. Stewart whereby this franchise was turned 
over to Foley, Welch & Stewart, and that was part payment of my commission in the matterp 
and my arrangement was entirely one with Mr. Stewart, made in the fall of 1911, after Mr. 
Hays had definitely decided that he you not construct the north and the south road of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Q.—And do I understand that you at that time got $100,000 in January, 4916, as your own 
private funds? A.—Absolutely. That was part payment of it. ? 

Q.—Part of your own estate? A.—Yes. . : : 

Q.—And what was the whole amount that you should get? A.—Well, isn’t that a personal 
question? I have no objection to answering it, but I don’t think it is hardly a fair question. 

Q.—Yes, it is. These moneys came out of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company ? 
A.—They did not. : i 

Q.—This is P. Welch’s cheque? A.—Well, I don’t know anything about that. I did not 


in the fall of 1911, whereby if I turned over this franchjge to him, I was to get a certain stated 
commission and 25 per cent. of the capital stock of the Company. 

Q.—Was that put in writing? A.—No, it was not. 

Q.—It has never been put in writing? A.—No, 


vy » 

The Chairman: Will you repeat that again? A.—I was interested first in trying to get_ 
this road built by the Grand Trunk Pacific, and I made two or,-three fruitless trips out here 
to see the Government, and | tried to come to an arrangement between Mr. Hays and the Prime 
Minister—— ; ; 


_ Griffiths, and I think Mr. John Hendry, and Mr. Carter Cotton’s Company, and the Howe Sound ee 


mission if I severed my connection with the Grand Trunk Pacific. And so we agreed on “the oa 


about the 25 per cent. of the shares, but you do object to telling about the cash part of it. 


Q.—You were counsel at that time for the Grand Trunk, were you? A.—The Grand Trunk — = 
Pacific. And then Mr. Morse, he was not enthusiastic about the matter, and he left it to the 
president and my self-——-Mr. Hays. And Mr. Hays promised me he would try and interest the 
president of the Company, Mr. Smithers, in the matter, and to keep it in abeyance until Mr. 
Smithers came out. And Mr. Smithers and Mr. Hays and I finally attended on Mr. McBride_ 
on Wednesday, the 6th September, 1911, and the thing was all discussed, and Mr. Hays and Mr. 
Smithers definitely turned down the act of building the north and south ‘road. Then Mr. 
McBride informed Mr. Hays that he intended at the next session of the Legislature to put 
through a measure providing for the constr uction of that line independently of the Grand Trunk ¢ _ 
Pacific: and Mr. Hays said, “ Very well.” And then I took the matter up from that time on in 
a personal way. I first saw Mr. Hays and asked him if he had any objection to my forming a 
company for the construction of this north and south line, and, if so, would he make a traffic 
arrangement with us? And be said it all depended on the personnel of the Company, and I a 
mentioned Foley, Welch & Stewart, and he said he had had some business dealings with them, a 
and he was agreeable if a satisfactory arrangement could be made; so I saw McBride after- : 

wards. And, of course, what appealed to McBride was getting a traffic arrangement with the a) 
Grand Trunk Pacific That w as really the next thing to getting the Grand Trunk Pacific ;~ and < 
he said if the contractors were responsible he would have ho objection. He informed me that 
there were other applicants, and I asked him who the applicants were, and I was told Norton- 


Company. And so I saw Mr. Stewart then, and after I got it working pretty well together ES vm 
told him I thought I could get this franchise; and I told him 1 would want a reasonable com- | ry 


figure then, and it was one-quarter of the stock of the ‘Company; and nothing was said at that — 
time about the stock of the Dev elopment Company. That was an after consideration. 
Q.—But you agreed on the cash figure and on 25 per cent. of the stock of the Railway 
Company? A.—Yes. a 
Q.—As your commission? A.—That was my commission. Of course, I was to secure the 
franchise, and if there were any disbursements to be made out of that commission, I was to i 
take care of that. 2 
Q.—And you think- you should not tell what your commission was? You don’t mind telling ; 


Mr. Maclean: I don’t think you should go into his private affairs. aa 

Mr. Taylor: I am not asking any advice. As far as I am concerned, I think you should | 
state it; but if you don’t wish to state it, you can appeal to the Chair? A.—No, I want to bey 
fair in the matter, and I want fair treatment from yourself and the Chair, and I think ye 
have given me that. If the Chair thinks it is fair for me to answer it, I have no objection ; 
but I think really it is a personal matter. a: ~A 

Mr. Pooley: This arrangement was with Mr. Stewart, you say? A.—Yes, between Mr. , 
Stewart and myself—a private arrangement. I never even saw Mr. Foley then, and my 
arrangement with Mr. Welch was a perfunctory matter: The P.G.E. was not born then, and 
never saw Mr. Welch or Mr. Foley until I saw them in Pasadena in February, 1912. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate, you know that 25 per cent. of the shares meant 25 per cent, of 
Foley, Welch & Stewart’s shares; and you know that you got two $50,000 cheques. In view of 
your own admission, that means the cheque of Foley,-Welch & Stewart, so as far as I am con- 
cerned, it won’t do for you to say it was a private transaction between you and Mr. John 
Stewart? A.—Well, of course, I am giving the evidence, and you must not give my evide 

Q--I am repeating the evidence. Now, I think you should state how much you got 
your commission? A.—Well, my arrangement was with John W. Stewart, and I had notl 
to do with the firm at all; and he said he would arrange that matter with Foley we Welch 
himself. I was to get 25 per cent. from the Company. sy a 

Q.—That is said to be the same as Foley, Welch & Stewart? ee the Railroad 
Company. : ue tow 

Q.—That is said to have been the same as Foley, Welch & Stewart. We will not a 
it one way or the other. A.—Well, I don’t think I should state the amount of cash I got. | 

The Chairman: I rule that the question should be answered. A.—Well, my com, 
was $500,000, irrespective of any further sum in connection with the Peace River Ext 
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: Q.—How much of that $500,000 has been paid to you? A.—Well, I would say the whole of 
it has been paid now. 
E: Q.—The whole of it has been paid? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In cash? A.—Yes. “ 
3 Q.—By cheques from P. Welch? A.—No, by cheques from J. W. Stewart. I may have got 
“some of the last payments from P. Welch, but it was in pursuance of a request from J. W. 
Stewart. 

e Q.—Was that money paid to you for a commission, or some other purpose? A.—Absolutely 
; - for a commission, but with the understanding that I was to deliver the franchise and take 
=; ‘eare of any incidental expenses. 
g Q.—Was there any understanding that you should do anything else with any part of that 
money? A.—Well, put your question more specifically, Mr. Taylor. 
‘ ; Q.—Was there any understanding that you should do anything with any part of that 
‘ money? A.—I was to secure the franchise from the Government, and I was to secure the 2 


traffic arrangement from the Grand Trunk Pacific. ra 
Q.—But you were paid after the franchise was obtained? A.—No. The arrangement was- ate... 
f \4 


made before that. It was made in the fall of 1911. te 
Q—We have the cheques here showing the payments after the franchise was obtained. eS 
Now, my question is, was there any understanding that you should do anything with any part { 
of that money? A.—I was to take care of any incidental expenses necessary to secure the 5 
franchise. 
Q—But the franchise, as I told you before, had been already obtained when the money 
was paid? A.—No; pardon ine. 
/ ~~ . Q.—When the money was paid the franchise had been obtained. Now I am talking of 
- when the money was paid, or any time after the money was paid, was there any under- 
standing that you should do anything with any part of this money? I am instructed to ask 
you these questions. It is not pleasant, but I have to discharge my duty. A.—But you are 
a mixing up the case. I say that this agreement with Mr. Stewart was in the fall of 1911, when 
~ the franchise was not obtained. I did not say the money was all paid then, because it was 
- paid afterwards in instalments as I requested it from Mr. Stewart. 
b Q.—But was there any understanding at any time that you should do anything w ith any 
part of this money? A.—At the time I made the agreement, yes. 
: Q.—Or at any other time? A.—No; the original understanding went. 
Q.—Was there any understanding at any time that you should dispose of any of these 
moneys in any particular way, or any part of it in any particular way? A.—No; the moneys 
i paid to me were to take care of all incidental expenses incurred in securing the franchise, and 
in securing the traffic arrangement with the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


7 es 

ee )< Q.—What do you mean by incidental expenses in connection with securing the franchise? 
aes Mr. Pooley: I suppose it was so Mr. Stewart would not be called upon for any further 
commission. 


Mr. Taylor: The witness can answer it. 
} Witness: Mr. Stewart was not to be called upon for any other disbursements. I was to 
= make good everything. 
:  Q—What were the incidental expenses you had to take care of? A.—I undertook to take 
care of the campaign funds. That is what you are after, isn’t it? 
y. Q.—Please don’t put it that way. A.—Well, you are very insistent in your question. : 
——s« Q@.—"That is my duty. You were to take care of campaign funds? A.—Yes. 7 
a Q—To what extent did you take care of campaign funds? A.—I don’t think that is a j 
aS Beuraner question. I fulfilled my duty, and I took care of campaign funds. 
 Q.—I think that is one of the most important questions to be answered in this investiga- 
Bion and you should answer it. A.—I think that is a personal ee because any campaign 
_ funds that I paid: 3 paid out of my own pocket. 
* Q. er? A.—Well, I will appeal to the Committee. I only ask for 
bb fair play in this matter and for fair treatment in this matter. It was my own money. 
’ Q.—That is all I want. A—You might as well say—if I need a trip to Seattle, what did 


I do with the money. 
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Q.—You said that part of the arrangement was you were to take care of the campaign 
funds? A—And obtaining this charter. . 
Q—If that is not an important thing, I don’t know what is. Now, what is it you were — 
to do? A.—It is understood what campaign funds are. It is not necessary for me to explain. 
Q.—We want to know how this money was spent. We don’t care what the party is— 
whether it was Liberal or Conservative, or who the individual is. I am here simply instructed 
to ask questions, and this is one of the questions I am instructed to ask, and I am_ waa my 
duty; but, as I told you before, it is very unpleasant to have to ask it. 8 ¢ 
The Chairman: You have to answer it. 
Witness: Weli, my duty was to take care of the campaign funds as far as the Conserva- 
tive party was concerned. ee 
Mr. Taylor: And to what extent did you take care of the- campaign funds? A.—I would 
ask my counsel if that is a proper question for me to answer. 
Mr. Maclean: Well, the position I wish to take is this } 
Witness: In the first instance . ee 
Mr. Maclean: Just one minute. If the Chairman desires this information I am going to 
ask Mr. Tate to give it. If you rule, Mr. Chairman, although Mr. Tate does not want to give 
this information, naturally on account of it being a private matter, yet if you rule that he — 
should give it, and insist that it should be given, then I say Mr Tate is bound to submit to 
the ruling of the Chair. a 
The Chairman: Mr. Tate is not bound to submit to a ruling of this Chair miteee it is” 
right, and I understand by Tate he was obligated by the promoters and joint promoters of 
this scheme to take from the funds that he obtained in this way—he was to take care of the 
campaign fund; and my ruling is that that is all pertinent to this inquiry. It is not a case 
of what I desire or don’t desire. I am simply here to give my ruling, and I rule it is pertineay 
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Witness: Well, these funds I got from Mr. Stewart—or the funds which were agreed Diy 
to get from Mr. Stewart—they were funds that were in existence before the Pacific Great 
Bastern was ever heard of; and inasmuch as it formed part of my own personal property, al 
don’t think that the Committee has jurisdiction to compel me to answer. I don’t understand 
the remarks of the Chairman exactly. -* 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate, I was asking you about two cheaeee which you were given of $50, 01 
each; and you say that there were several others amounting to $500,000; but there were 
cheques issued by P. Welch out of the Pacific Great Hastern Construction Company’s mon 
and those were obtained formerly from the eo ernment: the dates are January 16th, 1915 
subsequent dates. & 

Mr. Pooley: Now, I understood that these moneys came out of Mr. Stewart’s own po 
isn’t that so? A.—Yes, certainly; absolutely. ~ 

Q.—And they have nothing to do with Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—No. a 

Mr. Taylor: Now, the question I ask you is, to what extent did you take care of © 
campaign funds; I want to know what disposition you made of them? A.—Well, I rots 
answer. 

Mr. Hall: I move that the witness be directed to answer. 

Mr. Hanes: I ask that the witness should answer this question. 

Mr. Pooley: Then, I say if he is directed to answer that, we should follow this UR 
further and go into Mr. Welch’s own private affairs. 

The Chairman: Just let us deal with one thing at a time. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, I think we should have this question answered. 

Mr. Pooley: I think if you want to get this information you should go back to the » 
for further instruction, and not single this man out to tell his private affairs. 5 

Mr. Hanes: I submit we should ask the question, because the ledgers which are Pe 
here show there were moneys received out of the moneys of the Government, and pas 
Mr. Tate, and if Mr. Hall puts that as a motion, I second the motion. 

Witness: Mr. Chairman, I object, of course, to my position being interpolated with € 
from Mr. Taylor and Mr. Hanes. The moneys I got had nothing to do with the proce 
the guarantee bond of the Pacific Great Eastern. My arrangement was with 1] 
personally, and any money I got from Mr. Stewart came from him in the first inst 
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‘ike out of funds that had no connection with the Pacific Great Hastern. As far as any later pay- ; 
ments are concerned, I know nothing about that. All I know is that those payments came to P, 


“me in pursuance of my original arrangement with Mr. Stewart, and I don’t know Mr. Welch 
in the matter, and I have no knowledge of those cheques Mr. Hanes refers to. All I know is ai 

- that the money came to me in pursuance of requests made by me to Mr. Stewart, having refer- : 

~ ence to the original arrangement entered into between us; and I say that this money, forming 

part of my personal property, and being my own absolutely, that this is not an investigation of 
my personal affairs, and I decline to answer, with all due respect. I am not at all inclined to 
flout the jurisdiction of the Committee, but I want to keep within my own rights. ' 

ve The Chairman: Now this question has been put. Does any counsel wish to present any 

argument on it, or do any of the members of the Committee wish to discuss it further? 

‘ Mr. Pooley: Well, personally, I propose as it now stands to vote against the motion for 

_ this reason: That Mr. Tate is being singled out to give his private affairs here; and unless 

it is understood that we go ahead and inquire into these other personal payments that were 

made by Stewart—that Mr. Taylor mentioned yesterday—I will certainly not vote in favour of 
this motion. 

Ry The Chairman: We have to decide this question that is before us on its merits, and not 

make any bargain. You have the privilege and every member of the Committee has the privilege 
of dealing with these questions as they arise. 

Mr. Pooley: I am explaining to you my reasons for voting against this resolution as it now 
— stands. 

Mr. Taylor: I am willing to go into any matter that is suggested to me, and this is the 
only one that has been suggested up to date. If there is anything else—I don’t care whether 
it is Liberal, or Conservative, or Socialist, or any other ‘party—I will go into it, because I 
think the people of British Columbia should know the facts; and I am here to bring them out; 

and if any person here should suggest any line of investigation for me to go into—or if Mr. 

Pooley can give me any assistance, I am willing to follow out his request. 

"— . Mr. Hall: Yes, I think that is quite right. And if Mr. Pooley suggests there were other 

4. q payments of this nature made either by the contracting firm or by Mr. Tate, then certainly steps 

should be taken to see that the whole matter should be brought out, and as far I am con- 

cerned I am in support of it. 

a Witness: Well, in connection with the stand taken by me, I wish to file a statement which 

was presented by Mr. Stewart to the Executive of the Province. 

Mr. Pooley: What do you mean by Executive? A.—The Provincial Executive, presided 
over by Sir Richard McBride, as showing an advance by Foley, Welch & Stewart as of the 
31st December, 1915, of their own funds to the amount of $3,068,163.70. So that when my 
learned friend states that any payments which were made to me were given out of the guaran- 
tee bonds, I take exception to that statement. I was dealing altogether with Mr. Stewart 
in regard to his own personal funds, and which funds when they came to me were my own 
personal property ; and I also know as a fact when I made a request from time to time for 
payments on account from Mr. Stewart, he would always say to me: “ You will have to wait 
- until I get to Prince Rupert”; or “ I will have to get this from Hazelton”; and I know that 
. the earlier payments came to me from Mr Stewart’s account on the work of the Grand Trunk =. 
a Pacific; and these cheques of Mr. Welch I don’t know anything about at all. They were simply | 
the result of a request preferred by me to Mr. Stewart. 

- Mr. Hanes: In speaking to the motion again, if you will permit me for the second time, 

I wish to vote for this motfon, and also to vote for any one along the same line that Mr. Pooley 

Yok would suggest, in order to follow this thing out to the limit, because that is what this inquiry 

is for. It is to go into all these matters connected with the Pacific Great Eastern and its 

moneys, and we want to know everything that has happened. Our instructions are to make - 

a thorough and searching inquiry, and I think we would be quite justified in voting for this iS 


= 


&. motion and any other that Mr. Pooley might suggest which would throw more light on this 
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cera, a peat 


ry 


a. 


inquiry. ; 

1s ; Ae Davis: I understand this, Mr. Chairman: There was an agreement made by Mr. Tate 
r — with Mr. Stewart in 1911 by which he was to receive the sum of $500,000 for various considera- 
oa tions, one of which was, as mentioned by Mr. Tate, to take care of any campaign funds. Now, 
3 ‘that $500,000 belonged entirely to Mr. Tate. It was up to him to do what he liked with it. 
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He could make, if he chose, contributions to campaign funds, or he need not do so. That © ’ 
$500,000 belonged to him, and it was his own money. Therefore, if it comes to a question of 
what he contributed to campaign funds, I submit it is exactly the same as if any other party ie a 
were asked what he contributed; and J submit that has nothing to do with this investigation, 
for this reason; the evidence that he has given shows that those moneys do not come from 
either the P.G.K., or from the Development Company, or the Equipment Company, or from 
Foley, Welch & Stewart, except by reason of this arrangement which he made with Stewart. 
Those are his own moneys, and if he contributes any part of them to campaign funds, or to r 
anything else, he is contributing his own money, and there is just as much reason for asking 
what contribution he made to campaign funds as asking what money he spent in a personal A 
way with regard to any of the rest of the $500,000. a 
The Chairman: Well, Mr. Davis, there is one very unfortunate omission in your aveunenme 
and that is, Mr. Tate has told us that those moneys were paid incidentally to getting the Ate 2 
chise for this railroad, and when it is told this Committee that campaign funds were put up | a 
to any party as an incident of getting the franchise, on which this whole thing was based, then, | +g 
as far as my mind is concerned, there is no dispute about it at all. : & 
Witness: Well, of course, Mr. Chairman, that is again extending my statement further than | 
the fact warrants. I did not say I was putting up the money to secure the franchise for this ; 
road. I simply undertook, from the special position in which I was placed at that time, to — 
deliver this franchise to Foley, Welch & Stewart. You will pardon me for perhaps amplifying — S 
thisa little, and I don’t wish to appear egotistical at all, but it is necessary to the discussion. — ! 
There was no person who could have secured the passing of these two Acts (whatever they — 
~are—34 and 36) except myself at that time, because owing to my association with the Grand — 
Trunk Railway, no one could have got the traffic arrangement with the G.T.R. that I got. Nor- 
ton-Grifliths tried to get that from Mr. Hays, but I was able to prevent that; and therefore 
Mr. McBride could not secure the competition of the Grand Trunk without my intervention. | 
‘In the same way I was.able, owing to my dealings with the Government for the previous two 
years in connection with the Grand Trunk Pacific matters—I had a fair amount of personal 
influence, but of a perfectly proper kind; and that is. where I was perhaps very valuable in 
being able to secure the franchise. Now, from that time on, until, say, September or March, 
I was engaged almost continuously in securing this franchise. Mr. Stewart was laid up ill 
in Pasadena. He was not on the scene at all; and Mr. Foley was not here yet, and Mr. Welch 
only saw Mr. McBride once; so the matter devolved upon Ine personally; and but for my pe 
sonal intervention at that time the franchise would not have gone as it did. Now, the sum 
$500,000, looking at it concretely, may appear liberal, but it is not so liberal when you tal 
-into account what was delivered at that time. For instance, Norton-Griffiths were quite willi 
to contribute a good deal more than that to us if we had allowed him an equal share of tl 
Board. Mr. Howard, his manager, spent several weeks with me in trying to get a half-intere 
in that franchise, which I persistently turned down; and, so far as the commission goes, 
was a very moderate sum compared to what was delivered for it. And if it had not been | 
the war, and all the untoward events that have happened since, this road would have b 
in operation between Vancouver and Fort George, and everything would have been all righi 
and it is simply because of the way the thing ‘has turned out the matter has developed in> 
way. - eS 
Mr. Yorston: Did I understand you to say that eee was an understanding, when you | 
‘this $500,000, that part of that was to be used for campaign purposes? A.—No. The u 
standing was that I was to deliver the franchise for the payment of $500,000, and I wi 
take care of all incidental expenses, and, if necessary, make the necessary contributic E 3 
campaign funds; and that was the understanding. ‘Phere was no idea of buying the franch 
or anything of that kind. I have made contributions to. the campaign funds for the last a x 
years. e 
The Chairman: We are only concerned with the Pacific Great Eastern moneys. 
The Secretary: Mr. Hanes said that certain parts of these moneys were paid to } 
the Pacific Great HWastern Railway? A.—Well, I take exception to that statement a 
nothing about it.” 5 < 
Mr. Hanes: The books show it. 
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: ie foMr.- Laylor >You got $100,000 on one date? A.—Well, that was charged to Mr. Stewart’s $ 
_ account. : : : ; 
= Mr. Hanes: It does not show that. e 
Mr. Taylor: No. It was issued by P. Welch to you—to D’Arcy Tate; two $50,000 cheques G 
on January 6th, 1915, and you say this was part of the $500,000? A.—Yes. And that was ‘ 
‘charged back to Mr. Stewart’s account. — i 
7 Mr. Hanes: You speak pretty, often of that Act of Incorporation; what Act was that? 
a. A—I am speaking of the Great Hastern Railway Company’s Act. 
Be : Q.—Now, what firm of solicitors did you pay for the preparation of that Act of Incorpora- 
ig ; tion? A.—I don’t think I paid any one. I think I prepared it myself. 
Be Q.—Well, I will ask Mr. Thomas. A.—Mr. Thomas was not engaged then. I was—l 
Be engaged Mr. Thomas in May, 1912. = 
: Q.—Well, didn’t the Pacific Great Eastern Railway pay Mr. Luxton $500 for his interest tf 
in securing the Incorporation Act in April, 1912, or for preparing it? A —I don’t think so; ee 
a but if he did, that was all right. He might have done it. I am not denying that. There is ~ es 
no point in that. : ) eee 
aa Mr. Pooley: I would like to know that. Si 4 
a, The Chairman: Don’t let us get away from the question we have before us. We have had by 
ey - a motion put here. It is a serious motion, and it must be dealt with by itself, without any < 
-——s other matters coming in. pees" ; ri 
=a Mr. Shatford: It is understood that all these payments in connection with this $500,000 ‘ 


payment will be gone into by the Committee? 
The Chairman: There is no bargain being made with the Committee. The question before 


aes us is a very straight question, and I am going to rule on every question as it arises, without 


re 
‘= any bargain having to be made. Of course, the way you ask the question, Mr. Shatford, I don’t 
3 think you meant it as a bargain. ; 
Mr. Shatford: No, not at all. : 
*< The Chairman: I will ‘withdraw that. But I do not think any intimation as to what the 
ais next step will be is involved in this motion. 
fe fe Mr. Taylor: I will volunteer this. I intend to ask Mr. Tate to make an absolutely full 


statement, and I don’t care who it hits. My instructions are to ask the question, and if it hits 
Liberals or Conservatives, it makes no difference—no matter how. high their office, or how low 
‘their office; and no matter who it is, we want the information. 

The Chairman: Now you have heard the question, are you ready for it? 

Witness: I make this statement. I made no payment to campaign funds prior to the 
franchise of the Pacific Great Eastern—prior to its being obtained, and prior to the Act of 
‘Incorporation. 

Mr. Taylor: Does Mr. Tate intend to answer the question before the motion is put? 

The Chairman: I think the discussion has been exhausted. All those in favour of the 
‘motion made by Mr. Hall and seconded by Mr. Hanes say “Aye.” (Vote taken—motion carried.) 

The motion is carried, but I think we had better have a show of hands. 
Mr. Hall (to Chairman) : You can vote on that. 
Ayes: Messrs. Farris, Anderson, Hall, Hanes, and Yorston. Noes: Messrs. Pooley, Ross, 
and Shatford. Motion carried. ‘ 
- Mr. Taylor: Will you answer the question now, Mr. Tate? How much of this $500,000— : 
~~ how much of the moneys (you stated them as being $500,000, and if they were more we will 
not limit them to that) have you contributed to campaign funds for any party? I don’t care 
what the party is. TI want you to name the party afterwards? A.—Well, T still think, Mr. 
Be - Taylor, that I should decline to answer that question, as being outside the scope of this investi- 


gation. 

 -@.—Do you refuse to answer? A.—I have to take that responsibility, I am afraid. 
eee GO ehen, - I understand that you defy the ruling of the Committee? A =Theb. ieee zo 
‘ proper word to use—‘ defy.” ars ip 
= a = Q—I am using that word “ defy” because the Committee has ruled you should answer it. 
--:Do you refuse to answer? Now, we will not spend time in arguing over a particular word — 
eathy that is to be used? A.—If it is fair and within the authority of the Committee to ask me - 


ms 
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this question, I am quite prepared to answer it; but if the Committee is exceeding its authority, 


. I don’t want to answer it. : 7 . “ 
‘* Q.—But you think that the Committee is exceeding its authority in asking this question? 
<4 A.—I do. : 
4 Mr. Pooley: And that is my reason for voting against it. : . 
: j Mr. Taylor: If there is any doubt about there being any authority, I would suggest the 
& _ Committee going back to the House to get the authority. ; 


A. Mr. Hall: Personally, I have no doubt as to our authority. Now, I would say, as far as I 
ie am concerned, if Mr, Tate declines to answer, I would bring a motion in the House to have : 
; _ Mr. Tate’s attendance before the Bar. But I do not think it is necessary to go to that trouble. e 
¥ 


Witness: You understand my position. Assuming that the Committee has no jurisdiction 
to ask me to answer that, I would be volunteering something that would be. unnecessary ; and 
if the Committee have the inherent authority to compel me to answer that question, I haye 
nothing further to say. ; ~ 

e. Mr. Hall: I do not think it is open to argument at all. Here are. the two payments. It 
first started out on the payment of $100,000, and it is shown in the course of our investigation 
that the rest of these payments follow that $100,000, but there were two cheques of $50,000 
paid to Mr. Tate. i 


Mr. Pooley: And the evidence is that that money was charged up to Mr. Stewart’s private Sy 
account. . ; ; 
~ Mr. Hall: But we know that Foley, Welch & Stewart are all interested in this aceount. 
F Mr. Pooley: Not if it is all charged up to a private account of Stewart’s. 
3 Mr. Taylor: Do you refuse to answer this question, Mr. Tate? A.—I do. \ 


t- Mr. Hall: Well, I move that this Committee report the whole matter to the House. 
: Mr. Hanes: I second the motion. 


a The Chairman: I must say that I am not familiar as 
ie that. I don’t know whether Mr. Hall is right or not. 

4 Mr. Taylor: That this Committee take the necess 
given. That will cover everything; 


yet with the exact procedure of doing 


ary steps to compel the answers to be _ 
or extend the authority to the Cominittee, if necessary— 

PY that will cover everything. 
z Mr. Hall: My suggestion would be this: That I make one motion : 
tion as well, Mr. Taylor, in that motion—namely, that the Committee report to the House thei 
refusal of Mr. Tate to answer the questions with respect to the disposition of the two cheques — fe, 
pref $50,000 each, and the payments made for campaign purposes. tl 
Mr. Taylor: Out of the $500,000 received. : cent 
Mr. Hall: Out of the $500,000 received. . am 
Mr. Maclean: You might say, on the ground that the Committee has no jurisdiction to— 
ask it. ; 
Mr. Hall: Giving as his reason the st 
it. Now, if we c 


' 


, including your sugges- 


di 
i 


atement that the Committee has no jurisdiction to ask ‘ 
. an work in the other part of your motion into this, it will be better to have it a 
a allin one. You might just dictate that, Mr. Taylor, so that we will have it all in one. 
* 
oe 


5 Mr. Taylor: And that this Committee request the House to give this Committee authority 


oe to enable them to investigate the disposition of all moneys used by Mr. Tate, or any other | 
person connected with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Mr. Hall: If I might make the suggestion, I would rather have that first part of your — 


* 


_ stateiment in first. 
Se Mr. Taylor: Which is that? ~ pei 
Mr. Hall: My view of the correct procedure in this 
Tate to appear before the Bar. Now, if that m 
end, I think it would be more satisfactory. ae 
Mr. Taylor: Well, we will put it this way if you will allow me: That this Committee report 

to the House the attitude taken by Mr. Tate in respect of the question asked. = 
The Chairman: Attaching thereto a copy of the evidence, ; es 
Mr. Taylor: Yes, attaching thereto a copy of the evidence given by Mr. Tate this mor 
and of the proceedings held this morning after he was called as a witness. And that this Co 

* mittee, if the House be of the opinion that further powers are necessary, further request t 
Such powers be given it to compel Mr. D’Arcy Tate, and any other person or persons, in 


i 


; Sy =e 
matter is for the House to direct Mr. rf 
ight come on by way of an alternative at the 
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matter, directly or indirectly, connected with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, or Foley, 

oe Welch & Stewart, or P. Welch, or any other persons whatsoever, to give any and all evidence, 

produce any and all papers and vouchers showing the disposition of any moneys for campaign 

purposes, or for political purposes, or otherwise, for the purpose of obtaining charters, advan- 

tages, or benefits, or moneys, or influence in respect of and in support of the Pacific Great 

,- Eastern Railway, its properties or enterprises, or contract or undertakings; and that the House 

= do take such steps to compel such evidence to be given. 

Mr. Hanes: I second the motion, if that is Mr. Hall’s motion. 

Mr. Hall: Yes. 

Mr. Shatford: Would you have any objection to adjourning this matter? This came up 

Bias 1 hurriedly, and it hardly gives one time to go into the matter. 

a = Mr. Hall: I think I would object to an adjournment, for this reason: Because this is now 

about the sixth week of the session, and we are already having to adjourn until Tuesday, and 

there has been considerable delay, so I think that we should press this matter forward now; 

unless there is some very substantial reason for adjourning it given. : 3 
Mr. Shatford: No; only it ran in my mind that we would want to consider the matter. 


oo more fully. ; 
ag , The Secretary: Well, the Committee does not meet again till Tuesday, so it may take a 

< little time probably to get. the debate on in the House. : 
a = Mr. Taylor: I don’t want my convenience to be considered at all, but I will tell you I 

, -eannot attend if it is going to be postponed. I have to go into my Court of Appeal work next F 


week, but the Government wants me to attend as counsel as much as possible. 
Mr. Hanes: I don’t think this needs any consideration, except to vote on it. I am against 


delaying the matter. 

The Chairman: You have heard the motion. 
favour say “ Aye.” I will take a show of hands. 
Ses Motion carried. 

Mr. Taylor: £ wi 


Is there any further discussion? Those in 


11 not ask any further questions until that matter be disposed of. I will 


ree - file a paper which Mr. Tate has just produced, however, reading as follows :— - 


ae “ Vancouver, B.C., 
= & Stewart, Dr. 
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December 3ist, 1915. Pacific Great Eastern Railway to Foley, Welch 


M4 


“ Railway Contractors’ Statement. 


aN “To total amount advanced to the P.G.E. Railway to date........ $3,068,160 25 
S To interest from December 31st, 1915, to June 30th, 1916, on Union 
- Bank Loan to the P.G.E. Railway.....-+--+++sssseseeeereee 144,000 00” 
This loan was guaranteed by Foley, Welch & Stewart. This will be what exhibit? 
The Secretary: Exhibit 219. 
Mr. Taylor: Unless the other gentlemen want to ask some questions, I cannot proceed 
further until the private ledger is produced, or until Mr. Tate gives a positive answer to that 


- question. a 
a The Chairman: Well, we want to ask Mr. Thomas some questions, and then we might 
adjourn. Mr. Hanes, if you think it is advisable to pursue examining Mr. Tate now, it will be . 


all right. But Mr. Townsend is here, isn’t he? 
“Mr. Hanes: Mr. Tate, I think, is the proper man to ask about it. 
The Chairman: Go ahead. 
. Mr. Hanes: I will ask Mr. Tate to produce the ledger or account-book showing the payment 
of moneys from the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
Mr. Tate: Are those here (to Mr. Thomas) ?. 
Mr. Thomas: I presume the book showing the payments would be the cash-book. 


_ Mr. Hanes: Well, the cash-book. 
-_—-—s Q-—Mr. Tate, you did some advertising with the North Shore Press, 
Be Vancouver? A —I think so, yes. 
———— Q.—Well, would you look it up? A—(Referring to book.) 

Bee OF Give us, roughly, how much you paid. 
ss Mr. Maclean: North Shore Press; is that the name of a newspaper? 


ie ae Mr. Tate: $1,000. 
nF a 
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printing and advertising? A.—yYes, as specified. 


understood it, was owned by Mr. Morden. - 


_from this Government—will you explain to the Committee why you made that payment? A— 


- that they give very intelligible treatment of the subject, and the money was well spent. 


of the money does not concern me; I made my arrangements with Mr. Morden, and it is up ‘to 
him and his paper how he divided it. ; 


Mr. Taylor: What is the date? eee hr ee 
Mr. Hanes: I am referring to the North Shore Press. A.—That is right; George A. Morden. 
North Vancouver. Fe 

Mr. Taylor: $1,000; the date, please? A.—9th March, 1915. 2 
Mr. Hanes: That is not correct, as I understand it, and I want to make it correct. I am 
asking you for the North Shore Press. A—You want the items? 
Q.—Well, there are several items, are there? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Would you say that was a payment of money you made to the North Shore Press for 


Q.—As specified here? A.—Yes. ae: * 
Q.—Well, then, take the payment to George H. Morden of $1,000 in March, 1915; will you re 
look that up? A.—Yes. ; ee 
()—What date was that paid? A.—9th March. 4 
Q.—19 what? A.—1915. : . 
~ Q—Now, how did you come to make that payment? A—That was in consideration of 
publicity-work. 
Q. Tell, I would like to know in what way? A.—Well, to the North Shore Press, 
suppose, writing article explanatory of the undertaking and work of that character. % 
Q.—Wouldn’t that go to the North Shore Press? A.—Well, the North Shore Press, as I~ 


(.—No, you don’t mean that. A.—Yes, I mean that; that is my own understanding. 

Q.—It is a matter of record on file with the Registrar of Joint-stock Companies. A.—I aa * 
saw Mr. Morden before that time, when I made the arrangement with him. ~ 

Q.—How did you come to make those arrangements? A.—I thought that he gave us very — 
good service for the money in advertising the undertaking, and in making known its possibilities 
to the public. : fay 

Q.—In what month was he nominated as the Conservative candidate for the North Vancouver — 
Riding? A.—I think it.was long after that time. - 

Q.—Wasn’t it at that time? A.—I don’t think so. , 2 

Q.—In the spring of 1915? A.—My talk had no connection at all with nis scangiaatire: 

Q.—Will you explain to the Committee, in any case, why that $1,000, the money received 
Mr. Morden, I think, was the best editorial writer—one of the best, I should say; I do not wish 
to be invidious as to that—one of the best in connection with all our publicity-work, referring 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway; and I had, oh, dozens of talks with Mr. Morden, explaini 
the merits of the enterprise, and I tried to enlist his very ardent sympathy in advocating it, a 
he did it very efficiently ; ; and I am sure, if you will look up the file of his paper, you will 


Q—And did that money go to the North Shore Press, or did it go to Mr. Morden personal 
A.—Oh, I could not really say, Mr. Hanes. : 

Q.—I am asking you if you know, as vice-president of the Company, whether that money y 

went to Mr. Morden or to the Company? A.—I have got value for what I paid; any disposition 


% 
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Q.—You paid Mr. Morden? A.—I paid Mr. Morden, yes. . 
~ Q—What was the arrangement that you made regarding his earning that $1,000. aeee 

he should produce these articles from time to time in accordance with the data and facts re 
to the railway; I forget just the particular subject that was then up; I think that there 
several; one.of them was the acquisition of the Indian reserve and the development of the 
front at Squamish. 

Q.—Why would not the money go into the North Shore Press—why would it not be er 
the North Shore Press, the same as the other accounts for advertising and printing? z 

Mr. Pooley: I understood you to say that they were one and the same people? — 

Mr. Taylor: There are two geeouDis in the ledger; there are no pages numbered —— 
don’t know how many. : “e 

Q.—One of the accounts is Morden, and there is another to the North Rare: Pres 
arrangement was with Mr. Morden. 


- 
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Q.—There is only one item in the Morden account, $1,000; and all the advertising and 
printing account—these are in the other account; the North Shore Press’ account is absolutely 
advertising and printing. A.—Yes; I had nothing to do with that account, which was just a 
routine matter. ; ; 

Mr. Hanes: This arrangement that you refer to was one that you made with Mr. Morden 


himself? (No reply.) 


‘ 


Sa Mr. Taylor: Would you mind letting him see that other account? 

k =e e Q.—My concern is that it seems to chime in with the date of Mr. Morden’s nomination as an 
is opponent in North Vancouver. A—There is no connection between them; I am not a politician. 

57a : Mr. Hanes: What is the date of the bill? A.—9th March. 

Bees > Mr. Taylor: 1915, which Mr. Hanes says is the time of the nomination. A.—But then I am ~ 


sure Mr. Taylor, that that payment was in pursuance of a long antecedent arrangement. We 
‘did not give him just $1,000 at the time when the work was done. The work was done long 
Bae. before that. There is no question at all of politics. Tt was advocating a certain course then; 
Be , that is how it came about; and to ny recollection it had to do with the Squamish Reserve, and 
aad showing the utility of the project. ic 
: P Mr. Hanes: If that payment was made to the North Shore Press, Limited, which I under-_ 
ee - stand is composed of Mr. Carter-Cotton and R. I’. Green, and one or two others, wouldn’t that Suae 
1g $1,000 be payable to the North Shore Press, Limited, if it was for newspaper-work ? A.—Oh, I p 
suppose so. I have nothing to do with the distribution; I have no objection at all in Saying ' 
that the work was worth $1,000, and I still think so. 

Q.—Do you think that $1,000 was to go into the North Shore Press for value? A.—Oh, yes. © 

Q.— to the Company? A.—Yes. . x 
Q.—You think that the $1,000 was to go into the North Shore Press, Limited, and to the 
‘ shareholders of the Company? A.—I don't know anything about ‘the shareholders. I thought it ee 
was going into the paper, and that Mr. Morden was the paper; that was my understanding about i 
that money. I didn’t make any distinction between the interests at all, Mr. Hanes; I simply oe 


was paying so much and getting an equivalent for the money expended, and I thought I got it, 


and still think so. 

Q.—You think that the Company received $1,000 worth of value? A.—Yes, I do indeed. 
Mr. Morden’s articles were very instructive and enlightening. 

Q.—Do you think he is entitled to any more? A.—He was entitled to all he got. 

Q.—Is he entitled to any more for his services? A.—I have paid larger sums than that for 


_publicity-work where the results were not so good. 
 Q.—Out of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway funds? A.—No, no; in other matters. 
The Secretary: Did you pay for any other publicity-work out of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway funds, to any person or papers? A.—I think so, yes. 
Q.—What are they; do you remember them? A.—I paid for publicity-work to the late 
4. Mr. Harkins. 
Q.—Of the Province, you mean? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Davis: Did you pay him at one time? A.—No; I paid him small amounts from time to 
time for his work; that work, of course, was very useful. 
2 ; a Q.—You paid him personally? A.—Yes. 
The Secretary : He was connected with the Province? A.—With the Province, yes. 
Mr. Hanes: In case you found that the $1,000 did not go into the North Shore Press, bute 
that it went into Mr. Morden’s personal account, would that be in accordance with your under- 
standing at the time? A.—wWell, really, I did not have any understanding; there was no under- | 
standing between us. I was just giving you my opinion; it did not make a bit of difference — 
¥ whether Mr. Morden took that himself or whether he gave it to the shareholders ; I didn’t care — 
which he did. Sage 
>> =] Mre Pooley: You got value for your money? A.—That is all I wanted, yes; the rest was 
purely a domestic matter for the Company. 4 i 
SR SY aed Bree? Ooh mentioned quite often this morning that you paid certain fees for putting the 
ae an corporation through; you paid for services for putting it through? A—Yes; a payment was ; 
Bae eee 1st, 1912, services to April 12th, $500. pes 
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Q.—April, 1912? A.—yYes; Mr. Thomas is looking up the voucher. 
here, and, of course, I had to depend upon Mr. Luxton for typewriting, and office, ye 1 clerical re 
work of that description; we didn’t start our ee in Victoria until about May, 19125 
~ Mr. Hanes: I quite understand that. —There was the work of incorporation, and the 
necessary forms under the Schedule to the se which, of course, were done by myself. 

The Secretary: How much did you pay to Mr. Harkins, of the Province? A.—Is that a” 
ra proper question? I think it was about $250 a month. I don’t know really; any item like that 
will be found in the books; and, of course, they speak for themselves ; and there were other 
payments. 

Q.—Who were the other payments to? A.—I would rather the auditors took that informa 


He 
us 


tion from the books, as well as my evidence. z 
ey Mr. Hanes: You made the arrangement, why shouldn’t you know? A.—I did, yes. I have 
no objection to giving the information, but it is better to take it from the books, Mr. Hanes: 
they are there. 
2 Mr. Hanes: Whom did you employ to put through the Bills, 47 and 145, in 1914; what firm 
ae was it, according to your books? A.—Mr. Luxton. I was in London then, you see, Mr. Hanes. 


‘ie Q.—I will ask you to look it up, and say what se put that through. A.—Mr. Luxton will 
tell you. 
3 Q.—What firm was it? A.—I only retained Mr. Luxton. 

Mr. Pooley: If you want the information, I want to tell you that you are mistaken, 

_ Mr. Hanes, in suggesting that any fees in connection with the Pacific Great Hastern esate 

went to any one. 

. Witness: I retained Mr. Luxton personally. : BTS. 
Mr. Pooley: Mr. Luxton had been doing some personal work for you? A.—Yes, and | 5 
does still. : ; 
Q.—He has done personal work for Mr. Tate; Mr. Luxton himself received the money and 
. no one else. ee 
a “ Witness: I knew Mr. Luxton twenty years ago, and all business that went ue) Pooley & 
F ‘Luxton went there on account of my personal relations with Mr. Luxton. > ae 
~~ -—Mr. Pooley (to Mr. Hanes): If you want to suggest that I handled any of that money, you ‘eu 
z ae mistaken. 
ae “Witness: In regard to the $500, the voucher reads, “'To professional services in connection — 
- with Bills No. 47 and 105 before the British Columbia Legislature, and advice to the Company 
sic: » “Bill dated 26th July. ‘ 
Mr. Taylor: Do you wish to file it? A.—I don’t want to file it. 

Re: Q.—It is signed by the firm Pooley, LLuxton & Pooley? A.—I-am not saying ane chine ‘ 
about the firm. P 
_--Q.—It is apparently a personal fee; it does not say it is a personal fee either; it would be — 
personal, though, I think. It reads, foley, W elch and others to Pooley, Luxton & Pooley. ‘ 

Mr. Pooley: Yes. . oe 
Mr. Taylor: December 11th to April 12th, 1912. To professional services in connection with — 
Bills No. —— before the British Columbia Legislature, and advice in connection with the matter, a 
< $500. 26th July, 1912; signed by Pooley, Luxton & Pooley; and the voucher is signed August — 
is 7th, 1912, by Pooley, Luxton & Pooley, per Mr. Luxton. A. B. Luxton’s signature under Pooley. : 
Luxton & Pooley. And you explained, Mr. Pooley, that that is a personal matter? ¥ 
eer Mr. Pooley: A personal matter between Mr. Luxton and Mr. Tate. There is a special writte ms 
understanding on the subject on that matter. by 
Witness: Referring to Bills, that is under the heading of A. P. Luxton, $2,087.10.: Septem 
1st, 1916, professional services, $100. be 
Mr. Hanes: Those Bills 47 and 105 were in connection with the Pacific Great East 
affairs? A.—Yes; that is the legislation of 1914. : ae bat 
Mr. Taylor: That is the time when the $7,000 a mile was obtained extra? Aver ee 
is the time I was in London. ‘ 
Mr. Hanes: Now, you drew $15,000 from the Railway Company—— g 
Mr. Taylor: That matter will come in when we go into these other matters. ; 
Witness: That was-.a temporary advance to me, which was repaid ee? next day. 
got 31, 000, and I paid it back the next day with my own cheque. Se 
— ge 
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Mr. Maclean: And Mr. P. Welch didn’t pay you a cheque on the same day for $15,000? 

-A.—No. I know it was a personal matter, which I repaid with my own cheque. ; Fe 

‘ Q.—Didn’t you get a cheque for $15,000 the same day from Mr. Welch? A.—I could not 

say; Mr. P. Welch’s books will show. 

* Mr. Taylor: We will go into that matter later. That is all. 

ee D. B. TowNSsEND recalled. : 

Mr. Davis: What is the number of the exhibit that was filed—Mr. Townsend's statement? 

ae The Secretary: 191. 

z 5 Mr. Davis: I see, Mr. Townsend, that the caption on this Exhibit 191 shows that the © 

- statement was made up “according to information ascertained by and furnished to us up to 

:. April 3rd, 1917.” What was that information, and by whom was it furnished? Aj Tire 
ae information—take this in the first column down here (indicating) ; the information in the first _ 

* column was given to us by Messrs. Anderson and Howatson—Mr. Howatson, I think his name is. 

fis; Q.—The first column being A.—That is the total estimate. zi 

+ v3! Q—Of the average amount earned by stationmen? A.—That is it. The total amount 

Ng earned by P. Welch, we ascertained ourselves ; that is on the basis of all the estimates. The 


yest is just a natural deduction from those two. = a 
: S Q.—Well, was the information given to you by Anderson and Howatson information that. 


AS . . . = Pe 
: a was given by them under oath here, or was it given by them to you subsequently not under oath? 
r A.—I don’t know; I am not acquainted with the evidence they gave here. 


oe ne Q.—Then, it was not based upon the evidence they gave here; it was the evidence that they 


gave to you subsequently? A.—No; I am not acquainted with what they did actually say here, 


to say one way or another. : 
Q.—Tell me, then, what other information it was? 
The Chairman: I might point out that this evidence, as IT understood, or this statement, was 
sort of round-table conference; they all sat round the table, with separate docu- 
alled off from the documents, and checked up by the auditor; 


prepared at a 
_mnents, and this information was ¢ 
that was the procedure, I understand. 
Mr. Davis: That is, it is not suggested that it was information given in the sworn statements 
of Anderson and Howatson? 
Mr. Taylor: No; that-is right. Mr. Davis is right in that. 
Mr. Hanes: I think, Mr. Chairman, that the information was given in this way, according 
to my understanding of it: Taking the clearing, or the grading, or earth-work, or different 
a classes of work, it was roughly estimated—it was just an expression of opinion as to how much 
Aes py it actually cost the stationmen to do that work; with the information so supplied these figures ~ 
were prepared showing what it would have cost. ~A.—It is just a matter of expert opinion, as — 
i hs to how much per acre was the cost to the stationmen to clear; I would not know that. 
ee 4 “Mr. Davis: That information was not got from the exact payments made, as shown by the 
pooks of P. Welch? A.—I should not imagine so. At that time the information was not before 
+ the auditor here.. 
Q.—That first column, total estimated average amount earned by stationmen, is really the 
basis of this whole statement, is it not? ‘A.—-It certainly reflects the amount of difference in the 
‘other columns. 
ay. Q.—It is the basis; that is a fair way of putting it—it is the basis of the whole statement? 


“A.Yes: ; 
Q:—And that statement was taken not from sworn evidence before the Committee, but from — 


i va the statements given to you by Anderson and Howatson, unsworn statements of two discharged 
employees of .P. Welch—Anderson and Howatson? A.—I don’t know; this is the evidence given — 
to me—information given to me by Howatson and Anderson. xd 
Q.—It has been shown that they were discharged employees; and you didn’t check any of | 
ee information yourself from the books? A.—No; the books were not available at that tim 
Q.—All I want is the fact; you didn’t check that information from the books themselves 


- A—No; as we say there: “It is according to information ascertained.” i 
ime  Q.—That means that you didn’t check it? A.—wNo. : 


hats ee 
e = “¥ Q.—Don’t you think it would have been of much more service, so far as accuracy is concerned, 
if yo ‘taken this statement from the books themselves 4 A.—It probably would have been; 
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but the statement, on the face of it, is no more than what its wees 
anything else than what it states. For instance 
Q.—It is only an estimate; and as to the correctness of Tes therefore, you eoureet cannot 
“speak at all? A—It was submitted by me tentatively; it was just submitted in the spirit ae 
absolutely of the kind of statement as it says on the face of it. I don’t know whether it is : 
absolutely correct or not; it depends, as you say, on the correctness of the figures given. 

~Q.—Which you know nothing about? A.—Which I know nothing about. 

Q.—Would it not have been more satisfactory to have taken the actual disbursements as 
shown in the actual books of P. Welch? A.—Well, it would; but we could not get that infor- 
mation when this statement was prepared for the Committee. 

The Chairman: TheCommittee were not misled in any way by the nature of the statement. * 

* Mr. Davis: I am not suggesting, Mr. Chairman, that they were; but I want to have it 


distinctly understood just what this statement means, because there is a very great difference : ; nt 

between this statement and our statement. a 
Q.—I see. the caption reads: “Summary of statement showing the approximate difference, Vee 

showing the approximate total difference between the amounts earned by P. Welch as shown by == ae ; 
engineers’ estimates to November 30th, 1915, under his construction contract dated September a 
23rd, 1912. with the Pacific Great Hastern Railway, and the estimated average amounts earned we 


by stationmen on engineers’ estimates to November 30th, 1915, plus the amount paid to sub- 


: contractors according to information ascertained by and furnished to us up to April 3rd, 1917.” a 
Now, that estimated average amount earned by stationmen is simply, as it purports to be, an ee 


estimate based on certain portions of the work done by stationmen? A.—Yes. ; ck 
Q.—That is correct? A.—yYes. age 


Q.—What proportion of the mileage is that estimated average amount earned be stationmen 

taken from? A.—Would you mind repeating that, Mr. Davis? +4 

(Mr. Davis requested stenographer to repeat the question.) Question repeated. A.—You 

mean, how much mileage the stationmen performed ? : on teat 

Q. --No; the amount that you base your estimate on; of the 476 miles altogether, how many 

- miles are you basing this estimate on? A.—It is not a mileage estimate at all. This is based 
on the quantities as shown in the estimates. 
- Q.—But extending for how many miles? A.—Here it is shown on the face of the eetiniate = 
the statement here—43.97 miles—— 

Q—No; excuse me for interrupting you; the mileage shown there covers the total mileage 
of the line, 476.1, which admittedly you didn’t have data for. Now, how many miles is 
represented there from which you took this estimated average amount earned by stationmen? oS 
A—It is represented by the number of miles-on the estimates from which we have taken this _ 

- information. We took this information from the number of miles in the estimates produced, 
and the final estimates; I don’t know how many miles there were. se . 

Q.—That is what I want to know; you cannot say, then, whether it was ten miles or 400 
miles that you got this average amount earned by stationmen from? A.—I think your concept 
of the estimated average amount earned by stationmen may be a little astray. 

~Q.—Any explanation will be welcomed. A.—For instance, this Classification ‘as shown here, — 
and as it is shown in the engineers’ estimates, runs down the line. Take clearing ; take the last — 
estimate up to. that date on November 30th; one of these is shown to be 187.41 nares: Now, I 
don’t know how many miles that represents; and I think it would be an impossibility to get it. 
Q.—You don't know how much or what proportion of the mileage those estimated average si 
amounts earned by stationmen is taken from; that is the fact, isn’t it? A.—Well, I put it thi Hs 
way: I do know this, that it covers the total mileage of the line as shown by these estimates. — 
Q.—You do not suggest for one moment that the average amount is taken from ‘the | 
whole 476 miles, do you? A.—I would like to have that again; probably we can Ss a ra 
understanding. ee a 
Q.—These examples that you are giving do not cover the whole 476 miles?. Ase athat covers 
only the mileage on Bea ibe 


pole: of the 476 miles? A Se pseartaably SO; yes. ss mF ate 
(.—Not only presumably, but actually so?. A.—476.1 miles. _ _ Pee Beet 
Q.—Yes; and that is the whole mileage of the road? A.—yYeg. - Xe = pre 


~ Q.—Now, I want to know what proportion of that 476 miles was the basis of this estimated 
average amount earned by stationmen, if you know—and if you do not know, say so. A.—I 
don’t know. ; 
Q.—No; it may have been fifty miles, or it may have been 300 miles. A.—I don’t Raabe I 
cannot see altogether through the question. 
The Chairman: It was taken, as I understand it, from all the contracts that w ere filed. 
P- Mr. Davis: That is just where the Committee are mistaken, if they understand that; they 
: ‘i are badly mistaken. 
& Mr. Hanes: AS a member of the Committee, I wish to make a tonic in this respect. 
-.. Mr. P. Welch filed his settlement contracts with the sub-contractors and with the stationmen. 
They have been there for days and days; and they were here when that statement was prepared. 
Now, Mr. Davis was asking this witness about a certain piece of clearing, which would be, say, 
3 49 or 50 acres; now, the settlement contracts were here, and they were filed here with the 
___ estimates showing the amount of money P. Welch paid or the sub-contractors paid to the station- 
a men for clearing that acreage; and those were,as I understand it, those prices were the Ve 
oa used to form the basis of the average cost of the acreage clearing. 


a The Chairman: Didn’t they take all these prices that were available on these contracts? 
_--—--—sCMrr. Hanes: Yes, on the different portions of this line. 
Pap Mr. Taylor: Mr..P. Welch, under oath, and his other witnesses, swore that they filed every 


“eZ sub-contract and every settlement that they had for the whole of the work done ; taking them 
By 5-3 as having told the truth, this statement was prepared from that information. 

The Chairman: That is what Mr. Davis says is not correct. 

Mr. Taylor: If it is not correct, it is a criticism of what has been filed. 

Mr. Davis: I would rather get the evidence from the witness himself. It is according to 


my information, and I think that the auditor knows that it is the case, that it is not taken from a. 
the total mileage, is it—that estimated av erage amount earned? A.—I may say, generally, Mr. ‘3 
‘Taylor, that I do not understand what the total mileage has to do with it. If you will point fr 
out plainly—— : ‘ 
~ Q—I am not asking you that at all. My point is that this estimated average amount earned 
apy. stationmen is not taken on the whole 476 miles at all, but certain portions only; is not that = 
Pe fact? A.—Well, suppose I answer your question by telling you what it does represent exactly, 3 
would that do? ec 

~ Q—Cannot you answer it in the first instance as I put it? aa 
The Chairman: You have already answered that, Mr. Townsend, that it does not represent 2% 
the whole mileage. A.—Yes. Es 
Mr. Davis: Yes; and I think there is no question about it; I will show it clearly. J 

The Chairman: What I wanted to get clearly from Mr. Townsend is the statement that a 

this information was based on all the material and all the matter, all the contracts with the ¥ 
-stationmen and sub-contractors which were filed with the Committee at the time it (the sf 
“ 


sed statement) was made out. 
Mr. Davis: No, Mr. Chairman, I think that you are under a misapprehension as to that. 


pains that case it would not have been an estimated average amount at=all; it would have been 

an actual average amount. 

The Chairman : A part of the work was done by day-labour, was it not? 

' ‘Mr. Davis: There were a number of contracts—however, I will ask Mr. Townsend about 

— those. ’ 

 ——- Q.You have a list of contracts on page—or sheet 10 of that Exhibit 191, haven’t you? 
pAv—M-m: “, 

Q.—Does that represent all the sub-contracts? A.—I have assumed here on the statement— 

it is just as it states on the face of it; that it does—— 

od). —You think it does? A.-—I think it does. 

-Q And you assumed that this represented all the sub-contracts, did you? A.—Naturally. 

eS Q-~And your statement is made up on that assumption? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you find in that list the name of McAlpine & Welch as sub- contractors? A.—No, I 

re do not find their names as sub-contractors here. (Referring to statement.) 

+). Q—-No; ‘the papers filed here show that McAlpine & Welch had a sub-contract on that road. 

ae ‘Hanes : At that time, Mr. Davis? 


= 


Mr. Davis: During the construction of the railway. p Seas 
Mr. Hanes: That is just a matter of opinion. : 
Mr. Davis: But that is not a matter of opinion; we will prove it event all “Qeeation® all: é 
that any one has to do is to go through the books, and they can find out. 24 
Mr. Hanes: The books were not here, pardon me 


= 5 Mr. Davis: I am not making any strictures on this witness, or anything of that sort, or on 
; ae any one who has been concerned with the getting-up of this statement. I merely want to show — = 
BAY the facts in connection with the statement, and surely I have the right to do that without 


Ek interruption. 
Mr. Hanes: I thought that all the sub-contracts were filed here; I understand that they 


were filed; I found they were not, because the settlement contracts filed here didn’t represent 
the amount of money paid out on the statement, and after asking the second and third time, we ¥ 
had the other statement produced here, showing the settlement contracts, and they were all here, E 
you see, produced, when this statement was being made. og 

Mr. Davis: If Mr. Hanes will earry his recollection back a little, he will remember that a Wy n 
es number of these contracts were not in writing; and the only way of getting at that information — ‘ 
cs would be from the books themselves. x 
et Q.—Now, I have asked you about one sub- contractor which you say is not in that list. Den o 
you find in that list the name of Nicholson & Finlay? A.—There is no name that I see there; — 
other than those on the list here. 

Q.—Well, I am asking you to get it definitely; do you find those names there—Nicholson & < 
Finlay? A.—The last name—tbat name is not here. 

Q.—(In reply to some remarks of Mr. Hanes.) Beg pardon, Mr. Hanes, everything is filed, 
and the kooks show these contracts. 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, now I am ready for an argument on this, as a member of the - 
Committee. a 

Mr. Davis: Perhaps Mr. Hanes had better let me go on we the examination; the books are 
there to speak for themselves. é 

The Secretary: They were not there at the time when the statement was prepared, when 
these sub-contracts were filed. 

The Chairman: I think you are at cross-purposes more or less; Mr. Davis wishes to sho W 
that there was material which the Committee didn’t have at the time, and that is one of the 
explanations why there is the discrepancy in the two statements. 

Mr. Davis: I am making no reflections on anybody; we are only trying to get at the fact 

Mr. Hanes: I wish to state, as I stated before, and state again, that I asked Mr. Davis 
Mr. P. Welch’s representative, if the sub-contraets filed here were all the sub-contracts, and t 
said yes; and I suggested that the settlements were not made on these sub-contracts at all, ; ce 
that is a matter of evidence; so I requested that the proper sub-contractors’ settlements shou 
be filed with this Committee, and there were a number of them filed here; and I had the privile 
of Mr. Tate telling me to go through those sub-contracts and the settlements, and at that time 
those were the only ones that were filed with this Committee. Now; if Mr. Davis suggests that 
54 there were other settlement contracts where Byrnes & Jordan got $80,000, or other cheques for 
“pe any amounts in respect of settlements, they were not shown on the documents filed here. And i it 
- is because he didn’t file all those settlement contracts. 

Mr. Davis: There is no reason at all why Mr. Hanes should be at all sensitive about this. 
J am not reflecting on anybody or anything. We have produced all the settlements, as a mat 
of fact, necessary to make this statement. ‘Now, as I understand, in the case of losing aaa { 
there are no settlement sheets, but the books show; and I am reflecting again in no way 
anybody “who got out this statement, and surely I have a right to show the reasons or § S¢ 
of the reasons why there is a difference between this statement and. ours; and-I think de 
would be only fair to me for the Committee to give me an opportunity of doing so. t, 

The Chairman: Go on, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis: Do you find in that list the name of Nicholson & Finlay as sub- conteaetar rs? 

A.—No, that is not here. oa eae 

Q.—Do you find in that list the name of James A. Welch as sub- contractor ; th 
son of P. Welch, whom it is shown made a losing contract; and I may say that all 
I am reading are losing contracts? A.—There is no James A. Welch. Stites mk 
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Q.—Do you find there the name of Byrnes, Jordan & Welch, Camp No, 3? A.—Just Byrnes, 
Jordan & Welch, without any camp. 

Q.—I may say that there were two contracts of Byrnes, Jordan & Welch; one is in the 
list, and the other one, which was a losing contract, is not. This is Camp No. 38. Do you find 
there the name of Nickson & Company in the list of sub-contracts, another losing sub-contract? 
A.—No, that is not here. 5 

Q.—Do you find the name of MacGillivray Bros., which is another losing sub-contract? 


Le eter ee OR 
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: -  A—No. a 
os Q.—Do you find the name of MacGillivray, another losing sub-contract? A.—No. ‘eo 

2 Q.—Do you find the name of Mackenzie, Pearson & Company? A.—No. 5 
eS _- Q.—Another losing sub-contract. Do you find the name of Roderick Dunn—— sa! 
i, Mr. Taylor: My friend is interjecting remarks about there being losing sub-contracts; ee 
i - there is no evidence that they were losing, up to date. a 
Mr. Davis: Perhaps I should not have said that; but I make this statement—— e 

’ Mr. Taylor: During this inquiry it has not been shown that there were any losing contracts. sf 

Mr. Davis: When I say “losing” contract, I want to be perfectly clear about it; I mean <i 


that on the prices that they had they came out behind; and for that reason there was no 
settlement Sheet, and these settlement sheets therefore could not be produced, but the books 
contained entries in regard to them; and it is only a supposition that any statement got out 
could be an accurate statement at all. 

Mr. Hanes: You do not tell us on what settlement sheets these sub-contractors were 
settled with. : , 

Mr. Davis: There were no settlement sheets, but the information is to be found in the 
books. 

Mr. Hanes: You should have filed them, showing how much they ran behind; and if this 
iS wrong on there, it is because you did not file those sub-contracts with this Committee. 
B Mr. Davis: If we had done that, we would have been making up some papers which were 
Ei - not in existence when this investigation was being made, which would have been an improper 


thing to do. 
= a _ Mr. Hanes: They must have had sub-contracts showing what price they obtained. 3 
Kt Mr. Davis: But there were no sub-contracts; they were verbal contracts, a great many ae 


_ of them were verbal. = 
Mr. Hanes: Verbal contracts? 
Mr. Davis: That evidence was given, Mr. Hanes. 
Mr. Maclean: That was given, no doubt about it. 
7 Mr. Taylor: How many of the men who lost money had verbal contracts? 

Mr. Davis: I do not know that these were all verbal. 

Mr. Hanes: I would like to go on with this argument. You filed here certain contracts ; 
that showed certain prices, but, notwithstandiing that, there was a verbal contract that they ; 
were:to make so much money in a lump sum. There were certain sub-contracts filed here 
showing certain prices, which appeared on the face of them to be the real contracts; but, in 
spite of that, we were told under oath that they were not the real contracts, but the real contract 
was a verbal contract to make so much money. 

~~. Mr. Davis: I will answer that point; but I would like the Committee to permit me to 
cross-examine this witness without interruptions from Mr, Hanes, persistent and continual 
interruptions, which I think is not fair to us. 
Mr. Taylor: I think Mr. Davis has the right to cross-examine 
The Chairman: Go on, Mr. Davis, with your questions; you are right. 
Mr. Davis: In answer to Mr. Hanes’s question, I will say that the books show this, and 
Ae that is why we say that any statement not made up from the books cannot possibly be at all 
accurate. 
The Chairman: Go right on with the question, Mr. Davis. 
: Mr. Davis: I say that these were losing contracts. Perhaps I had better put it in another 
sway; my instructions are that the books show that they were. 
: (At this point Mr. Taylor requested permission of the Chairman to absent himself for the 
= remainder of the session. It was understood that the Committee would adjourn to Tuesday 
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The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Taylor. Tuesday at 10. : SSNs 
Mr. Davis: I think that the last name that I asked you (Mr. Townsend) was Macdonald ; 
‘do you find in the Vist -of sub-contracts the name of C. A. Mitchell? A.—No Mitchell. 
Q.—C.-S. Jones? A.—No. ss a 
Q.—J. B. L. Macdonald? A.—No. 
Q.—Madden Bros:, two contracts, sub-contracts? A.—No Madden here at all. 
Q.—T. EB. Cronin? A.—Cronin, yes, that is here. . 
Q.—Where is that? A—(Inaudible. Witness was requested several times to speak louder. ) 
Q.—P. J. Southeys? A.—That is not here. . Z 
Q.—Now, can you say that in this estimated average amount earnéd by stationmen, you m. 
ee took into consideration the mileage eovered by any one of those sub-contractors that I have %S 
*. ips mentioned as not being in your list. I am instructed that they do not, and you know whether 
= 4 they do or not. A.—Didn’t take any mileage. ; 
Ste Q.—Covered by these sub-contracts? A.—Well, I cannot say that; in preparing this state- 
ment I was not concerned in any mileage at all; all I was concerned with was what P. Welch 
said he paid up to a certain date, and I took it, supposing he said he cleared 500 acres of Jand—— 
matters, except simply as an auditor? A.—Only as an auditor. pe - 
Q—yYes? A.—Well, then, I know what he got for that; and I am not concerned with Sag 
how many miles it covered, or anything of that sort. I also know what these other two gentle- = 
men told me, what the average cost would be to the stationmen to do the same work; the — 
difference between the two was presumably profit. ’ : ‘ : 
ay ha Q.—But again you have not answered my question; do you know whether or not, in getting 
_ at the-estimated average cost, the cost of the stationmen in connection with these sub-contracts 
that I have mentioned was considered? A—JI could not say whether it was considered or nota 
Q.—Now, the contract I suggest now—I am assuming now, for the purposes of this question, — 
that these were losing contracts; in the case of losing contracts the stationmen’s prices, what — 
they received, would necessarily be higher if they pulled out even than on those that were 
profitable contracts; in other words, it represents the worst work? A.—I don’t think so. 
Q.—Wouldn’t it be fair and proper that the bad work, when you are getting at an esti-. 
mated average cost, that the bad work should be considered as well as the profitable contracts? 
A—I think all those points that you are referring to—perhaps you want to get it on the record, 
Mr. Davis—I think all those points that you are bringing up are already discovered and 
appreciated by us; that is why we put those qualifications on the bottom of this statement. 
Q.—I am not reflecting on you in any way, if you will kindly understand that, but I wa 
to get at the facts. Now, will you answer the question that I asked, please? A.—That quest 
was, in getting at the average amounts, we should take ae y 
Q—You should take in the bad work as well as the good work? A.—Yes. Exact 
should be taken in; I don’t know whether it was or not, but, as I said, these figures wer 
obtained by me. May I also venture a remark about these losing contracts. The fact of ' 
these extra names that you mentioned, Mr. Davis, not being on my list, and that they are 
losing contracts. I do not see how it affects this statement at all; if they are losing contr. : 
it is a loss to the sub-contractor; I only deducted the profits that P. Welch had to make 
sub-contractors for their share of the profits. 2. Se 
Q.—That you only did in connection with the sub-contracts, the cases of where the suk 
-eontractors made the profit? A—Assuming that they never made a loss—there is nothi 
showing that. ; : . aft > 
Q.—If they made a loss, would not that necessarily mean that a high amount woul 
paid to the stationmen, because the evidence is that the stationmen were all brought out with 
: a living ‘wage? A.—I could not answer that definitely. tS ign. aa 
Q.—Well, I think that covers the system. There are one or two other things that IT wi 
like to ask you; your statement, of course, does not include overhead charges at all? A. 
states that. Sas 
Q.—I wish to make that clear. It does not include any cost of train service, d 
A-—No. The only item of expense included is the average estimated amounts paid t 


contractors. Fe f : rn 
Q.—You will admit that overhead charges are a necessary part of the contractors’ € 
A.—Yes. " é . ; 
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Q.—In connection with the performance of the contract. A.—Absolutely. ‘ 
Q.—And the cost of the train service would be a necessary expense to the contractor? = 
A.—Yes. ‘Train service connected with the construction of the road. ~ 
Q.—Why do you deduct 25 per cent. in connection with extra work; what do you base 
that on? (Answer inaudible to NONE ek ) ait 
Q.—You answer was, BS A.—That is included, in the.column which I did- 
not prepare. 
Q.—And you are not responsible for that? A.—I am not responsible at all. 
Q.—Cannot you throw any light on it? A.—No. : 
+3 Q.—(Mr. Tate made some suggestion to counsel.) I presume that is correct, as Mr. Tate . 


Suggests, that you do not pretend to have any special knowledge in “connection with railroad BES 
matters, except simply as an auditor? A.—Only as an auditor. : 

a ; Q.—-Well, have you audited the books of a railway-construction company prior to this; a : 
. and, if so, what books? A.—No. he 
‘ Mr. Davis: I think that is all. Oy 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Davis to file that statement showing  . ia 

those losing sub-contracts. eh 


~Mr. Davis: I have read them all out; I have no separate statement showing them, but ae 
the particulars are on the notes, and I would be very pleased to have a list of them made, 


AS Mr. Hanes: I would like to make a copy of it. : 
Mr. Davis: I have no doubt if you desire it, that one can be made and filed. 
Mr. Hanes: And I have stated several times that we did not get all the settlement 
contracts filed. . . aa 
a Mr. Davis: I have told you several times, Mr. Hanes, that there were no settlements in 
connection with losing contracts, and that the information is shown only in the books, which 
have always been at the disposal of the auditor, and yourself, and all other members of the 
Committee. 
Mr. Hanes: The books were not here. Does that show the amount of money on each 
sub-contract? : 
; Mr. Davis: The books will show that. I have simply got the list that was given me of 
ma - Sub-contracts which were losing sub-contracts, and are not referred to—at least, I understand 
- they were losing sub-contracts—and not referred to in this list that is mentioned in 
BHxhibit 191. 
Mr. Hanes: It does not give the amount that each man lost. 
2 Mr. Davis: No; as I understand, the evidence is already in, that in the case of these losing 
sub-contractors the sub-contractor would have to deduct the payments to stationmen, and in 
- order to get at a fair cost of the work it is very necessary that a thing of that sort should be 
taken into consideration. 
Mr. Hanes: How much are you informed that these sub-contractors lost? 
“Mr. Davis: I am not informed. All that I am trying to do is to point out why there is 
such a large discrepancy between Exhibit 191 and our statement, which is Exhibit 206—I 
am not sure of the number. 
The Chairman: Of course, after all, the real question is that the auditor can now take all a 
the books and all the papers and the statement of the Company, and he is in a position to check a 


it up. 

Mr. Davis: That is it. 

The Chairman: And if on checking it up it is found that the statement of the Company 
is correct 

. Mr. Davis: Hxactly. 

The Chairman: Then the preliminary and estimated. statement goes by the board. 

Mr. Davis: Quite right. 
‘ The Chairman: If, on the other hand, the auditors find anything wrong, that is a matter 
_ for the further attention of this Committee. 
e _ Mr. Davis: That is all we want, certainly. 

The Chairman: In the meantime, it is a statement, and it was so explained to the Com- 
mittee at the time as only an estimated report. 
Mr. Beis ou have not checked up the statement of P. Welch? A.—NOo. 
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Mr. Hall: Mr. Townsend, you gave the form in which you would like the ‘report to be, 
similar to the statement based on estimates—Hxhibit 191? A.—yYes, I furnished a copy of a 
that form, which the Committee said they would like. : : ree 


Mr. Maclean: I may say that Mr. Taylor, when he was examining, appeared to consider — ie 


that the way we got up the statement was a better one than the one before the Committee. 


Mr. Hall: That was his view, it is not mine. I did not agree with Mr.. Taylor. ; Coan a 

Q.—In this statement, which Mr. Davis has just referred to, in which certain expenses P 
were not inserted, and the profit on commissary, I take it, was not shown either? A.—NOo; 
there was no profit. 

Q.—So there would be profits and expenses not covered in this? A.—Exactly. st 

The Chairman: The Secretary calls my attention to the matter of the motion, and that I 
may not be recorded as voting on that motion; perhaps I did not put my own hand up. 2 

The Secretary (quoting): “It is necessary that the Chairman shall vote like any other ™ 


member.” oie 
The Chairman: My opinion will be quite clear on the record; but as a matter of record, La 


state now that I voted in the affirmative. 7 
Mr. Pooley: As far as my recollection goes, there is no reference on the record to show 
your qualifications. We started in rather an offhanded way with you; as far as I can see, _ 
I do not think the notes even got down your full name. What is it? A—David Ernest 


Townsend. 

Q.—And you are an auditor? A.—Called such; presumed to be. 

Q.—What are your qualifications? A.—Well, now, I don’t want Mr. Pooley to place me ~~ 
in a false position. I think that the question has been put to me before, and has already 1s 
been asked on the floor of the House, and has been refused; the answer was refused to be 
given by certain members of the House. Now, if the Chairman desires me to answer the we 
question, I will do so. ; DS 

The Chairman: That is a fair question, Mr. Townsend. i 

Witness: I do not wish to place myself or anybody else in a false position. = , 

Mr. Pooley: This is only with reference to your qualifications. A.—I am a chartered | 
accountant of Australia, and also a member of the Institute of Accountants of America. 

Mr. Ross: You say Australia—you are British? A.—Yes. pale. : 

Q.—Of British Columbia? A.—Not of British Columbia, no. 

Q.—Do your qualifications extend to British Columbia? A.—That is a matter of 


or 


application. eg 
Mr. Pooley: You are a British subject by birth? A —British subject. hes ne a 
Q.—Native of Australia? A.—Australia. ay 
Mr. Hanes: I think that Mr. Townsend has proven himself to be a very good citizen, 
far as I can see, ever since this investigation has started. t » 
Mr. Ross: Might I ask you if Mr. Morton was associated with you in any way? A.-—Never 
at any time. oe 
Q.—Do you know the man? A.—I know a man of that name; I don’t know whether it 
is the same one or not. re 
Q.—Was there such a man employed by Price, Waterhouse & Co.? A.—I understood so, _ 
at some time or other. ae eh 
Q.—Not during your time? A—Oh, during my time, yes; but nothing to do with any 
of this Railway Company work. a. 
Q.—I just asked if you know him, that is all. Do you know if. he is alive. to-day? 
Witness was understood to say No.) en 
The Chairman: There were some head-lines in the press in connection with it—was t is 
man Morton ever connected with this inquiry? A—Never at any time; nothing at all’ 0 do 
with it; nothing to do with this inquiry in any shape, manner, or form. chat 
Mr. Ross: What salary are you being paid? A.—Beg pardon? 
Q.—What salary are you receiving? A—I think that is—— 
The Chairman: I certainly rule that out of order. 
_ Mr. Ross: Is there any other auditor employed by yourself on this work? A.—There 
been from time to time, yes. ; He : > a 
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Q.—At the present time? A.—Not at the present time. There is work being done at the 
present moment in connection with this inquiry. 
Q.—The point is this: The investigation involves very important matters, and I am trying 
to find out whether it is a $1-a-day man or.a $50-a-day man; that is all I want to know. I 
think my question is a pertinent question and should be answered. 
Mr. Pooley: By tthe way, you say there are no other auditors employed on this work; you 
are in charge of it? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Who are they assisting? I don’t know; who are they—they are strangers to me. A.—Is 
that a fair question, Mr. Chairman? 
Ye) : The Chairman: If it is any part of the investigation in which you have been assisting, it 
is; but the Committee are not concerned outside of that. A.—As far as the answer to that is 


= concerned, Price, Waterhouse & Company. + 
cs. _ Mr. Pooley: I understand Price, Waterhouse'& Company, but no member of the firm has 
Bp been actually employed in this work? A.—Oh, yes. 
i : Q.—Who are they? A.—I am not going to answer; that is all. 
‘a Q.—I wish you to answer. That is only on this Pacific Great Eastern Railway ; that is all 
SS my question pertains to. I have no question to ask as to other work outside of the Pacific Great 
Be Hastern audit. 
= ; The Chairman: Reports have been submitted to this Committee; you know who: prepared 
x4 them, A.—There have been no reports submitted to this Committee by us. 
- Mr. Pooleys You prepared certain figures? A.—Yes; I have already admitted that I 
prepared them. aE bad 
aes. Q.-—Did anybody else work with you on behalf of Price, Waterhouse & Company? A.—Yes; a 
. >; the detail was carried out by our men—our staff. : 
a> |: Q.—Will you give their names, please? A.—Mr. Irvine. as 
oy ay p Mr. Ross: Anybody else—was he a member of the firm of Price, Waterhouse & Company? f 
: 7 A.—Yes. : 
ee ; Q.—Are you a member of the firm? A.—Oh, yes; what do you mean by a member of the . 
‘t we % firm? 


Ret se, Q.—You are a member of the firm? A—A member of the staff. Do you mean personally? 
s vid : Q.—What I want to get is the membership of the firm? A.—Oh, no; no members of the firm, 
as such, as individuals. No more than the members of any law firm would personally deal with 
every matter they have in their offices. 
The Chairman: Any further questions? 
Adjourned to 10 a.m., Tuesday of the following week, April 17th, 1917. 


TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION. 
Turspay, April 17th, 1917. 


The Committee of Inquiry herein met at 10 a.m. pursuant to the adjournment of April 13th, 
TOM iam 
sg — Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F, W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. Hall, 
«4. S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, L. W. Shatford, W. R. Ross, and R. H. Pooley; S. S. Taylor, Esq., 
K.C., appearing as counsel for the Minister of Railways; H. A. Maclean, Esq., K.C., appearing 
as counsel for the Pacific Great Hastern Railway; Messrs. E. P. Davis, K.C., and J. N. Ellis, 
appearing as counsel for Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart. : 
The Chairman: Mr. Luxton is here, and I understand he would like to be called right away. 
Mr. Pooley wants to examine him. 
_ Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, IT would suggest, in view of the amending resolution passed by an 
the Legislature, that the stenographers be resworn. It might be construed to constitute a Mew 
.inguity: > 
‘ Mrs. E. Blygh, stenographer, sworn. . 
Mr. Maclean: I suppose, then, that all the old evidence disappears. Mr. Taylor says itisa 
_ new inquiry. : 
Mr. Taylor: 
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[ am afraid you cannot make it disappear. 
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ae P. LUXTON, tee being duly called and sworn, iestifies as follows :-— : oF 
- Direct examination by Mr. Pooley. oer ase < . mat 
Q.—What is your full name? A.—Alfred P. Sed 
~ Q—You are a member of the firm of Messrs. Pooley, Tarxton & Pooley? A.—Yes. “haan 
Q.—An exhibit was produced here—what is the number of it? Have you that document 
that you produced the other day, Mr. Taylor? 
Mr. Maclean: That is Exhibit 220—Pooley, Luxton & Pooley’s account for $500.. 
Mr. Taylor: I did not produce any account. 
Mr. Pooley: Mr. Hanes produced it. I stand corrected. 
Mr. Maclean: Exhibit 220. It is the bill for $500. There was another bill referred to, but 
it was not put in as an exhibit. 
Mr. Taylor: Yes; there was another bill referred to of $2,000 and. something, but that was se 
¥ not produced; but Foley, Welch & Stewart produced a voucher for $500. = ie 
Mr. Pooley: I have not got any of the transcript containing that portion of the evidence. S 
There was an account produced here, Mr. Luxton, from the firm of Pooley, Luxton & Pooley Ba 
with D’Arey Tate, I think it was, in connection with the Pacific Great Hastern Railway in the 


year 1912 for i N 
Mr. Taylor: I think we have got a poe of that, Mr. Pooley. Possibly you have never ig 
had it. oe 
Mr. Pooley: Well, this account for $500, which was paid on the 1st of August, 1912, in a: n 4 
ce consideration of services to April, 1912, $500; what do you know about that account? A.—That 


an was a personal matter ‘of mine; and I don’t know how it came to be made out in the name of ~ 
fe Pooley, Luxton & Pooley, as Pooley, Luxton & Pooley did not get the $500. I got this paid into — r 
my own private account. It was for work done by me. I had an arrangement with you that 
all parliamentary work I did, or w ork connected with Bills before the house, that was a PEFEOUAL zy 
matter, and had nothing to do with the firm in any way. vf a: 
Q.—Will you state whether I personally received any of that money, mipectly or indirectly ? : 
A.—No, you got nothing out of it at all. ; 
Q.—You referred to some arrangement that was made? A.—yYes. I have no objection aa 
telling it. I have the agreement. a 
Q.—I just want to get this on the record. f 
Mr. Taylor: Do you want the pages of the evidence that refers to this? I have found it. 
Witness: You don’t want to keep this, do you eietcrrine to document)? _ r = 
Mr. Pooley: Just read it into the notes. ee; eae 
Witness: Do you wish to see it, Mr. Chairman? : <. oe 
Mr. Pooley: Whose writing is it in? A—It is in my writing, and was written on the 12th h- 
Mach, 1912. ; 
Q.—Do you know when the elections were? A —Some time about the end of March, 19 2 : 
‘And this is the document that was made out (reading) :— - 
“ Memorandum.—lt is hereby agreed by the undersigned that all salaries or sessional allow: 
ances to which any or either of us are now or may hereafter be entitled, as a Minister or a 
; member of the Parliament of Canada, or of the Legislature of British Columbia, shall be persona 3 = 
to the individual to or in respect of whom the same is or may become payable; and, further, that i 
me all work and business now done and transacted or to be done and transacted, or to be done or 
transacted on behalf or under instructions of the Government of the Province of British Columbia 7 
or of any Minister, member, or official thereof, or in connection with private bills or otherwi ) 
before the said Legislature, was done and transacted and shall hereafter be and be deeme to , 
have been done and transacted by the individual actually doing the same, and to be and to_ have 
been the personal matter and business of the individual doing the same, and to be no part « 
business of Pooley, Luxton & Pooley. = 
“ Dated 12th March, 1912. 
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{ 145 of 1914. A—Yes. . et 
Q.—Something to do with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? A—Yes. 


— Q.—Will you state whether any of the money was received by me aie 
Mr. Taylor: Would you mind stating the amount, so that the question will refer back to it? 

Mr. Pooley: I don’t see the amount stated here. 

Mr. Taylor: Yes—referring to the Bills, page 9. : 

Mr. Pooley: Oh, yes; the amount of $2,087.10 was evidently paid on September 21st, 1916. 
What have you to say about that? A.—That came under the same heading, and under this 
document. The firm-had nothing whatever to do with it. I think, if I recollect rightly, there 
a were two Bills that I had charge of that came up before the Private Bills Committee. I think so. 
ets I have not looked to see the dates these moneys were paid, however ; but they were paid to my 
private account. 

Q.—Had I anything to do with it? A.—No. 

Q.—It says: ‘In connection with the legislation of 1914.” A.—Yes. : 

Mr. Taylor: That was the legislation in connection with the $35,000 a wile and the extra 
oe $7,000? A.—Yes; I remember something about that. 
(Witness aside. ) 

Mr. Taylor: I will call Mr. Tate. 

: Mr. Maclean: I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I have been instructed by Mr. Tate to say 
an that he has attended before this Committee on and off for the last month, and bas given the 
fullest information regarding the affairs of the Pacific Great Hastern Company ; but that he most 
declines to appear here to be examined as to what he considers to be his private ~ 


respectfully 
~ affairs. 
a Mr. Taylor: Is he in the city? 
gi Mr. Maclean: I don’t know, Iam sure. I have not seen him since. 


Mr. Taylor: Did you get your instructions, this morning, may I ask you? 

Mr. Maclean: No. ( 

Mr. Hanes: When did you get those instructions, may I ask you? 

Mr. Maclean: Don’t cross-examine him. I have told you all 1 have to say in the matter. 

i: Mr. Taylor: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the necessary steps be taken to compel 
“his, attendance; if he refuses to attend, that he be brought before the Bar of the House. 


ss Mr. Hall: Well, I understand that he has refused to attend. 


Mr. Taylor: His counsel says he refuses to attend. 
Mr. Hall: There would seem to be no need to issue a-summons on top of that. He was 
press purpose of giving evidence. I think 


‘ “aware that he was to be here this morning for the ex 
we might as well report direct to the House. ee 
Mr. Taylor: I understand, Mr. Maclean, that you require no further notice of his being 
required to attend? ‘ 
Mr. Maclean: 
‘proceedings. 
The Chairman: You are authorized to state, as counsel for Mr. Tate, that he, on the basis x 
‘Of having been required to be here, refuses to attend? — 
Mr. Maclean: Well, I stated just exactly what I said. 
The Chairman: We might as well settle that issue. 
Myr. Maclean : Oh, I might say that Mr. Tate was aware you wanted him to appear here to 
be ‘examined with regard to the campaign funds, and he declines to appear here for that purpose. 
The Chairman: Do you wage the question of any summons being served on him? : 
Mr. Maclean: Oh, no. 
-\Mo. Taylor: I will call Mr. McLeod. 
Mr. Hall: Wouldn’t it be well to get our motion on that first? 
Mf. Taylor: Very well. £ 
a Mr. Hall: I move that Mr. Tate's refusal to attend be presented as a report of this Committee, 
- and that this Committee recommend that he be compelled to give the evidence. ‘A 
ss ‘Mr. Hanes: I don’t think the Committee can recommend it—just report it. I understand 
that they cannot recommend anything. : > 
ss Mr. Hall: We recommend that steps be taken by the House to compel his giving this evidence. — 
=~ The Chairman: I think what we had better do, Mr. Hall, we had better adjourn the sitting 
for a little while in case of any other evidence along the same line, and look into this matter, 
use re is none of us familiar with the procedure. At least I am not, and I do not know ae 
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Oh, no; I don’t think so. There is no necessity of going through futile 


ous 


; what the other members of the Committee think steal Le but it will Pail take a Drew. minutes 7” 
sto draft a formal resolution. . 
ee: : Mr. Taylor: Yes. Now I would ask for the production of the private jedgera 1 that counsel 
5 agreed to produce this morning. 
Mr. Davis: Mr. White, will you give that, please? 
Mr. Taylor: I would like to have Mr. White sworn. 
a BE. F. Wurire, witness, sworn. iz 
ae Mr. Taylor: What is this book that you produce, Mr. White? A.—lIt is a private ledger. be: 
Q.—Of what? A.—Of the P. Welch contract. oS. 
Aa Q.—Of the P. Welch contract? A.—Yes; and the Development Company’s accounts are in a 
ee there too. : 
Q.—Are all the Development Company’s accounts in there? A.—yYes, in that book. Ra 
z Q.—Are these the only private ledger accounts that were referred to the other day when you © — 
were in the room here? A.—No. . te 
Q.—Is there any other private ledger? A.—Nothing but Mr. P. Welch’s personal accounts— _ 
his private ledger. ' > 
Ata Q.—Is there anything else but Mr. P. Welch’s personal ledgers? A.—Well, they are nou 3 
Hie connected with the contract at all that is in question. 4 
Be Q.—They are connected with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and those are the books — 
| - that we want. Where are they? ; 
Mr. Pooley: Do I understand Mr. White to ae they are connected with them? 
Witness: This is a personal investment ledger. It has nothing to do WH the contract here. ap 
That is the only ledger that has anything to do an the contract. : 
Mr. Taylor: We will have this marked as an exhibit. ‘This book is known as Exhibit what? | 
/Mr. Maclean: No. 221. : 
Mr. Bullock: No. 219 is the last exhibit that I have. This will be Exhibit 220. 
Mr. Taylor: This will be Exhibit 220. Now, the books of P. Welch, I may tell you, referred 
to Private Ledgers Nos. 1, 2, and Private Ledger No. 3; now, where are those hedgers that are z, 
referred to there? A.—Well, those are personal ledgers. 
Q.—Those are the ones we want. They are referred to in the Pacific Great Hastern Com a. 
- pany’s books, and the exact amounts were referred to these other ledgers; and I want those, | 
because it is impossible for you to say that they are not referred to in them unless we have 
them here. A.—Well, the accounts in that general ledger show they are balanced. : 
= Q.—I am not talking about that. Where are the books? That is all I am_ dealing witha 
There is only one subject I am dealing with. Where are the accounts that are referred t 1 
these other books? A.—wWell, the personal books are in Vancouver. 
Q.—Where are the other books? A.—I don’t know what the other books refer to. 
Q.—Well, where are es other books? Don’t you understand English? A.—yYes, I do. 
Q.—Where are they? —All the books of Mr. Welch are in Vancouver. 
Q.—Where are those ste ledgers—Private Ledger No. 1, Private Ledger No. 2, and 
Private Ledger No. 3, referred to in the journal, and other books that we have here in the 
- Parliament Buildings, of the Pacific Great Hastern eontract? A.—I don’t know whe ee 3 


refers to. 
. The Chairman: Mr. White, don’thedge on these questions. Just answer them. AI don't 
really know. ; _ 4 


Mr. Taylor: Where is No. 1. A.—This is No. 1. 
Q.—Is it supposed to be a private ledger? A.—yYes. fae ‘ 
' Q—Is it? A.—Yes, that is No. f 3 & cee 
Q.—Exhibit No. 220 is Private Ledger No. 1. A.—yYes. j 
Q.—Where is No. 2? A.—It is ep Vancouver. 
Q.—Why didn’t you bring it oves?™ A.—Well, because I presumed it was a personal ma 
Q.—Well, don’t presume. A.—Mr. Davis can answer that question. . 
Q.—Can you answer it? I am not examining Mr. Davis. A. —I was insriacies that ov ve 
only ledger to take over which referred to the eontract. Bag 
si - Q—Is that the reason you did not bring over Private Ledger No. 2? A.—What is thé 
Q.—Is that the reason why you. did not bring over Private Ledger No. 2 to Victoria 


Well, I have brought over everything to do with the contract. 


did not draw any. 
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Q.—Is that the reason? Don’t you understand Pnglish? A.—It is one reason. 
Q.— Well, what is the other reason? A.—There is no other reason, except I did not think it ~ 
referred to the contract. It is an absolutely personal ledger. 

Q.—Well, Private Ledger No. 2 is a personal ledger; and that is the reason you did not 
bring it over? A.—Yes. i 

Q.—Well, it is referred to in the books, and there are items there which are transferred 
to it. A.—yYes. 

Q.—Well, therefore we must have it. Now, where is Private Ledger No. 3? A.—Well, I 
would have to see the entry to know what it is you refer to. What does it refer to particularly? 

Q.—Do you mean to say you have to see the entries? A.—I have two or three contracts; 
they have taken place in the past several years, and they have been transferred to these books. - 

Q.—Now, I am talking about the books—the ones referred to here as Private Ledger No. 3; 
there were items transferred from this contract; ‘nto it. Now, where are they? Where is that 
ledger? You say it is in Vancouver? A.—They are all in Vancouver. 

Q.—They are all in Vancouver. And why didn’t you bring Private Ledger No. 3 over? 
A—Because it had nothing to do with the contract. 

Q.—Well, I say these items are transferred to it. Now, why didn’t you bring it over? 
A.—Well, they are personal items, and they have been balanced by cheques—by payments. 
Q.—A little while ago you did not know what that- book referred to. A.—Well, as I say, we 


have had any number of contracts that interlocked. 


The Chairman: Well, where is this mysterious book that the counsel were talking about at x 
the last session and where they referred to certain things which were transferred? A.—Weil, : 
that is the book there. : 3 
Mr. Taylor: This is all in your handwriting, isn’t it? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Davis: Will you allow me to ask the witness one or two questions merely as a personal 
ee 


matter to myself? 


Mr. Taylor: Yes. ; 
Mr. Davis: Mr. White, this is the first time I have heard of any other ledger but this. Is 


there any other ledger which in any way concerns this contract of the P.G.H. matters? A.—No. 
-Q.—I may say I never heard of these other ledgers at all. A.—There have been certain 
payments made out of P. Welch’s funds—personal payments; and they have all been refunded : 
by Mr. Welch, by deposits from his personal cheques. For instance, we would pay his bills of 


insurance, or something like that, and then Mr. Welch would give us his personal cheque for it, 


a) they all appear in the ledger in his account, where his account has been balanced—or will be 


balanced up to date. 
~ Q.—I understand, outside of these books that are being produced here now, there is no other 


book dealing with the P.G.H. or P. Welch’s contract? A.—Well, no; not with the contract. They 3 


are purely personal matters. 
Q.—They are personal matters? A.—Yes. - 
- Q—And they have nothing to do with this at all; is that what you say? A.—Yes, they have 


nothing to do with this at all. 
- Q.—Well, that is just what I understood, and it is the first time I ever heard of the existence 


of these other ledgers. : 
“The Chairman: Well, I gathered from what Mr. Taylor said that these Ledgers Nos. 1, 2, 

and 8 are all referred to equally in the books of the Company. 
Mr. Davis: Well, from what I gather, it ig simply personal items which would be transferred 


to the personal ledger. 
Witness: It was simply a personal matter; for instance, when Mr. Welch would be billed 


with a certain item, which was his own personal account, that would be entered in the private 


ledger. 
Mr. Davis: After what Mr. White has said, I take the responsibility of saying that we 


decline to produce those ledgers. I never heard of them before, but the reason is they are not 
connected with this eontract, I suppose. a oe 

~ Mr. Hanes: Well, Mr. Chairman, the books show that there were large cheques or cheques AG 
for various amounts drawn, and some referred to Private Ledgers No. 1, No. 2, and No.3. We — 


were told that Mr. Welch did not draw any money out of this contract, or, at least, he says he 


Mr. Davis: There were $3,000, 000 put in of Foley, “Welch & Stewart, and that has all been : 
drawn out except a few thousand dollars. eae 
Mr. Hanes: I would like to have those ledgers produced. — es <5 a 
Mr. Davis: I decline to produce them. 
Mr. Taylor: I ask for the necessary steps to be taken to have them produced. 
Mr. Hall: Well, I think that that might be dealt with after we have this short adjournment. 
Mr. Taylor: These books were referred to in the Company’s books already filed as being 
Private Ledgers Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and I ask that steps be taken to compel the production of 
Private Ledgers Nos. 2 and 3. This No. 1 Ledger is here. Now, are there any other private- 
ledgers outside of these Ledgers Nos. 1, 2, and 3? A.—Nothing. pam. 
Q.—You are sure about that, are you? A.—Absolutely sure. pat a ah 
Q.—When I speak of private ledgers, are there any other personal ledgers of P. Welch’s ; 


i which you know of. A.—No. — 
ae Q.—Well, will it be in order now to move that Private Ledgers Nos. 2 and 8 of P. Welch be | 
of produced? : 


The Chairman: Well, all these books have been required to be produced already, and we Ss ea By 
have asked for them, and apparently they refuse to produce them, so I think we had better pen ay 
this until we have this adjournment to go into the matter for a few minutes. 

Mr. Davis: I don’t think any books up to the present time that were sworn to have been 
‘personal books have been asked to be produced. On the contrary, the statement. was made that 
anything not connected with this contract, even a book that did bear on it, would be sealed UD; z 
and I merely mention that to put ourselves right. f 

The Chairman: Well, the trouble is those books that we now have show that this money 
-was transferred to these books, and it is for this Committee to trace that money to the different 
books, and not merely to take the word of any persons as to what was done with it or how it 
was marked in the book. ‘s 
. Mr. Davis: Well, there would necessarily be a large sum of money which would belong to 4 
Foley, Welch & Stewart there. We will assume now that $5,000 was paid.out to P. Welch or my 
J. W. Stewart for purchasing an article for their own private use. That is a personal matter ’ 
and had nothing to do with the contract, and provided they had the right to withdraw that % 
money, that is their own money. I merely make that explanation so that it will not appear a 

that we are holding back anything connected with this investigation; but- with the facts ‘shown 
as they are, I will take the responsibility of declining to produce these books. oy 
Mr. Taylor: I want it understood, as far as my statement is concerned, the books: a 
referred to in the present books of the contract-work we have now produced and filed. Namely, | : 
they show that the items were referred to these private ledgers, and therefore those ledgers — 
should be here, and I ask that the Committee take the necessary steps to compel them to 
produced. Who has the possession of this Ledger No. 2 and the No. 8 Ledger? A.—Well, th fa. 
are all in the Vancouver office, whatever ledgers there are. : 
Q.—You saw them there when? A.—TI beg your pardon? 
Q.—You saw them there yesterday, did you? A.—Yes, I saw all the books there. = 
Q—You saw them there yesterday? A.—yYes. ‘ Bs : 
Q.—You saw them—just answer my question? A.—Yes. : mar 
-Q.—Now, whereis Mr. P. Welch this morning? A.—Mr. P: Welch went to Seattle yesterday. ‘ 
Q.—Mr. Welch went to Seattle yesterday. And where is Mr. Tate this morning? Haye 
you seen him? A.—No, I did not. ‘ (, 
Q.—Do you know where he is? A.—No.. . F 
Q.—Have you heard where he is? A.—No. a 
Q.—yYou have no information as to where Mr. Tate is? A.—No. 
Q.—You don’t know whether he is in Victoria or not? A.—No, I don’t. ms 
Q.—Mr. Patrick Welch went to Seattle yesterday? A.—He went to Seattle, yes. 
Q.—Do you know what business he went on, or whether he went on business? 2 A = 
I don’t. 5 ie 
Q.—You don’t know whether he went on business or not? A.—No. 
Q—Do you know when he is coming back? A.—No; he left on the to "clock et 
Q.—Do you know where he is going from-Seattle? A.—He may go to Shae 


a] 
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Q.—He does not intend to attend here any more, apparently ? A—IJ don’t know; he did 


not say. 
Q.—I want Mr. P. Welch to be here, and I ask that the necessary steps be taken to compel 


Erect 


the attendance of P. Welch here. 4 
_ The Chairman: I suppose Mr. Davis will undertake to produce him. . % 
E “Mr. Davis: I certainly med not. ae am not his keeper. I undertook to produce this book = 
ee and I produced it. %: 
ae: Mr. Taylor: Apparently the Committee is being defied and we had better take the necessary Bk. 
oa steps to see who is boss. i x 
pe Mr. Ross: I want to know why Mr. Taylor used the word “ defied.’ Has Mr. Welch been bi 
=". . subpoenaed? er 
Mr. Taylor: Is Mr. Ross holding a brief for Mr. Welch? 


Mr. Hanes: Well, at the last meeting I asked that Mr. P. Welch should attend before the fet, 


Committee, and it is in the notes. 
? Mr. Ross: Well, I say there is a way to conduct this inquiry without the use of gratuitous 
> - expressions, 
aes The Chairman: Well, there is no doubt about the condition of affairs this morning. It is 
certainly a defiance of this Committee, and if you had been here at the opening you would have 
heard it. 
Mr. Hanes: Well, I asked Mr. Welch to attend again the other day, and his representatives 
were here, and they were quite familiar with my request, as far as I know. 
RicHarp Durr THOMAS, witness, called and duly sworn. 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Thomas, what is your full name? A.—Richard Duff Thomas. 
Q.—You were examined before at the sittings of this Committee, weren’t you? A,—Yes. 
Q.—You are the secretary and treasurer of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company? 
A.—Yes. 
Q.— Occupying the same office as Mr. Tate? A.—yYes; we have rooms adjoining, together. 
Q.—The Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company’s office? A.—Yes. 
: Q.—When did you last see Mr. Tate, Mr. D’Arcy Tate? A.—Yesterday afternoon. 
-  Q—wWhere is he this morning? A.—I believe he is not in the city. 
Q.—Where is he? A.—I cannot say where he is. 
: Q.—Where did he go to, do you know? A.—Yes; I bought him a ticket yesterday afternoon y 
for Seattle. : 
- Q.—I see. Do you know when he is going to return? A.—No. 


Q.—Do you know what business he went on? A.—He told me he might look over his coal- 
& 


mine in Seattle. 
Q.—Where is the coal-mine? A.—Near Seattle—between Seattle and Tacoma. 
Q.—It is a good time to look over coal-mines. You don’t know when he intends to 
-«-return? A.—No. 
Q.—Not until after the House rises, I suppose? A.—TI don’t know. 
Q.—Have you any intention of leaving town yourself soon? A.—No, no personal intention. 
Q.—Who else left town that you know of yesterday ? Did you buy tickets for any person 
else? A—No. . a 
Q.—Did you simply buy the ticket to Seattle? A.—No; I bought a return ticket. : 
Mr. Davis: That is encouraging, anyhow. 
The Chairman: How long is that good for? A.—I presume it is good for a month. 
Q.—You have to buy a return ticket under the immigration law, don’t you? A. —I don’t 


aye 


ye ae 


é 


know. 
Mr. Taylor: Are there any private ledgers of the P.G.E. Railway? A.—No. 


Q.—You have produced every book, private and otherwise, of the P.G.E. Railway? A.— — 
: - There are no private books. I have produced every book of account of the Railway Company. 
Q—Every book of account? A.—Yes. . 
~ Q—You have produced every book in any way connected with the accounts of the Railway 
‘Company? A—yYes. The books that are on file are complete. I have books that mie be ges 


a comet seneaty, but they are not. 
ne ¢ 
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Q.—What books have you? A.—Well, I nave: in mind the records. that I Pees of right-of: # 


es way, but they are not in any respect an account-book. They are only to show more readily | 
what certain pieces of right-of-way cost. i ¢ 


ae Q.—And what do you call those books? A.—I call them my right-of-way Boorse. 

i: ; Q.—What other books have you got that have not been produced? A.—I cannot say. 

ae Q.—Auxiliary or otherwise? A.—I have, of course, a memorandum-book, a book in which 
JI keep general data; and I have the books of Orders in Council, and indices of these things. 3 

be. Q.—How many of those books have you got? A.—I have three right-of-way books. : 
“a Q.—Will you produce them? A.—Oh, certainly. 5 
a; Q.—That is all you have got—a right-of-way book? A.—Yes. pe: 
Bets Q.—What other books have you got? A.—Well, really, I have four right-of-way books; but Ae 
KS one was got up in an unsatisfactory form, and I believe the records have been transferred from * 
a it into the three which were more conveniently arranged. I have a day-book—a day-register. — 
Rie Q.—And what else have you got? Memorandums you said? A.—Memorandum-books. And © 
£ IT doubt whether I have yet produced the directors’ attendance books. I have such books 


=e - as those. 
Z- Q.—Will you produce them all? A.—yYes. 
Q.—Now, is that everything that you have? A.—Well, if it is not, my memory fails me just 
for the moment; but if you wish me to produce everything, I will undertake to produce every- — j 
thing that I have. ; ee . . 
- Q.—You will produce everything you have. Very well, we want everything that you have. w 
We want absolutely everything you have. When will you produce those—at the evening session? = ; 
A.—Yes, I could. - 
Q.—Produce everything you have at the evening session? A.—Yes; very well. 2 
Mr. Hall: Well, how about that ledger of Mr. Tate’s in which these payments have been a 
referred to? A.—I never saw a ledger of Mr. Tate’s. 
Q.—Do you know who does keep that? A.—I did not er that there was such a book. - 
Q.—Do you know now? A.—No. 
. Mr. Taylor: On the 28th February, 1916, Mr. D’Arcy Tate drew $15, 000? A.—From thet 
?—.G.E. Railway Company’s account? ; ss 
Q.—yYes. A.—That would be in the nature of an advance. : : 
. Q.—Yes, exactly. You went down and cashed that cheque? A.—yYes, I have cashed cheques — 
. for him, and probably I cashed that too. eS 
Q.—Now listen to me. You heard what I said, didn’t you? A.—yYes, Mr. Taylor. 
Q.—Well, answer the question. A..You made a statement. 
Q.—I said, did you go down and cash that cheque? ~A.—I would have to see ‘he cheque x 
Q.—You remember the $15,000 cheque; what is the date again? A.—I oe the cheqag 
because I lately saw it in our ledger account. A 
2 Q.—It is the 28th February, 1916. Now you are on oath, ie I niderannd you to say you © 
--—— eannot say whether you cashed that cheque without looking at something? A.—I would have to_ 
‘ ie see the cheque first. : rae bs 
Q.—Do you say that you cannot say whether you cashed that cheque without looking at it? xg 
A.—I do. ‘ an 
Q.—Could you go and get it, please? A.—Well, are there any others of a similar character — 
- Tecan get at the same time? “é 
= Q.—I would have to send you out afterwards for them, if you don’t mind. ¢ Ne ¥ 
ae - The Chairman: While we are waiting I would like to ask if Mr. D. McLeod is he 


, Immediately after the rising of the House he was wired for. Is Mr. D. McLeod here? ss ee 
ae Mr. Davis: I don’t know. ee 


ae B. F. White, witness. 


Mr. Taylor: Is Mr. D. McLeod here? A.—I do not think go. Phd 
Q.—What is his full name? A.—Donald. . 
Q.—He represents John W. Stewart in Vancouver? A.—Yes. . 


Q.—He has charge of Mr. John W. Stewart’s books and papers? A.—I presume 
Q.—And he has un office in what building? A.—He is in ae Winch Building. . 
Q.—What other persons or companies does he represent? 

& Stewart. 
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_ Q.—He represents Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—yYes. He represents the Grand Trunk 
Pacifie contracts for Foley, Welch & Stewart and Mr. Stewart personally. 

- Q.—And what does he represent in regard to the P.G.H. matters—just Mr. Stewart person- 
ally? A.—Yes, Mr. Stewart personally; and then he had charge of Foley, Welch & Stewart's 
books. 2 
Q.—I would ask also that steps be taken to compel the attendance of Mr. Donald McLeod, 
and he be required to produce all the papers of Foley, Welch & Stewart and John W. Stewart 
and of the P.G.E. Railway Company, and all the vouchers and books in his possession relating 
to these matters. : 

Mr. Davis: Mr. White, are there any books of John W. Stewart or are they personal books?» 
Be. A.—Well, I don’t know anything about him. 
Ss Q.—You don’t know anything about him? A.—No. ; 
a 3 Q.—If they are his personal Eons we will not produce them. A.—They are his personal 
Bi books, I know. 
ee Mr. Taylor: Is there a Daniel McLeod also? But, they call him Dan, but his name is 
Donald. They call him Dan. 

- The Chairman: Where is he now, do you know? A.—No, I don’t; but I presume he is in 
Vancouver. I have not seen him since yesterday morning. I saw him yesterday morning. 

Mr. Taylor: Have you any notion that he is going away to Seattle or any other place? 


A.—No, I have not. 
Mr. Hall: Mr. White, reference has been made here to J. W. Stewart? A.—I beg your 


pardon? 
Oy mnerérence has been made to J. W. Stewart, tas Foley, Welch & Stewart. That is 
Brigadier-General Stewart, isn’t it? A. —Yes. 
Q.—Where is he now? A.—He is somewhere in France. 
Q.—And reference has also been made to Angus Stewart. Where is he? A.—wWell, he is 
at the front too. I don’t know whether he is in France or in England. =a 
Q.—That is a brother? A.—Yes. 
Q.—A brother of General Stewart’s. A.—Yes. 


na Mr. Maclean: Mr. J. W. Stewart is building bridges to help on the advance, I understand. 
# 'A.—Yes. 
Mr. Maclean: That is good oe : ‘ 
Mr. Taylor: We have heard that a good many times. It is put on record when anything of y 
importance comes up. ; 
Q.—Where is Mr. R. J. Cromie? A.—I presume he is in Vancouver. % 
Q.—What has he to do with Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Well, he was in charge of the 
local offices while Mr. McLeod was up on the Grane Trunk Pacifie. & 
Q. Welch & Stewart at the present r 


time? A.—I presume he is. 
her ae Q.—What is his full name? A.—I think his name is Robert. 

Q.—Robert? A.—Yes. 

Q.—J? A.—Yes. 

Q—Robert J. Cromie? A.—Yes. 

Q.—I would ask that Mr. GCromie be called to attend this Board of Investigation and produce 7 
all papers and documents of J ohn W. Stewart’s belonging to Foley, Welch & Stewart, the P.G.E., - y 
or P. Welch. x 


en ee Mix Hall:, move accordingly. a 
ever. Davis: I again say if there is apychine personal in the books of J. W. Stewart we ts 


“ 


2 _ decline to produce them. 


R. D. Thomas, witness. 
Mr. Taylor: Now, you have that cheque, Mr. Thomas? A.—yYes. I see that it is endorsed i 


by both Mr. Tate and myself, and I presume I drew the cash for it. 
Q—I want it further than presumption. Did you draw the cash or did you not? A.—I 


drew the cash. ; van 
2% ak Q.—That is the way to answer. And when you got the cash, what did you do with it 2 ie 


AS iets gave a se Mr. Tate. 


3 
ay 
ar 


Pes OR etl, HP eee 


J had forgotten that. 


_ to Mr. D’Arcy Tate privately at the time you signed that cheque? A.—It would be hard for me rs _ 


however, when he got that advance he gaye me a cheque at the same time in payment of it. 


~ Paciric Guin EASTERN Ry. Cosma TION 


he P: G.E. Railway Company for that oe 


Q. 
money at Mr. Tate got? A.—I have incor. 

Q.—Oh, have you? Well, I suggest to you, or I will remind you, that Mr. e; Welch ana 
the P.G.E. Railway by his cheque c om Vancouver. You say you have forgotten that? A.—Yes, 

Q.—It is true, though, isn’t it? -A.—I have no doubt it is. ; 

Q.—And that leaves $15,000 in Mr. Tate’s hands. What did he do with it? A.—TI don’t 
know anything about it. : 

Q.—What did he get it for? A—TI don’t know. 

Q.—You swear you don’t know. A.—No. : 

Q.—You never heard what he got it for? . A.—No, I never heard. 

Q.—It was not for the P.G.E. Company’s business, was it? A.—No. 

Q.—And it was not for Foley, Welch & Stewart’s business, was it? A.—That I do not know. 

Q.—It remains charged to him yet, doesn’t it? A.—Where? 

Q.—No, it would not remain charged. It was charged to him and paid by P. Welch. Did 
you ever get an explanation why P. Welch would pay for the $15,000 given to D’Arey Tate? : 
A.—No. cee 

Q.—Did you ever ask for any explanation? A.—No. " 

+2 Q.—W hat was said to you at the time you issued it? You signed that cheque as secretary- 
treasurer, Dxhibit 221; what was said to you in justification of issuing the cheque for $15,000 


to say definitely, but the only recollection I have of it was that it was put that it was to be in 
the nature of an advance. 
Q.—For what purpose? A.—I don’t Know: for what pas. ; * 
Q.—No explanation? A.—wNo. : 
Q—Mr. Tate had no authorization from the directors to get an advance, did he? A.—No. 
Q.—Then, how could you, as secretary-treasurer, issue $15,000 to Mr. Tate without a 
resolution of authority from the directors? A.—I admit it was bad practice. © 
~ Q.—Why did you do it?) A.—I did it at his request. 
Q.—There was no suggestion from any other person?- A—No..: 
Q.—Now, you are not forgetting anything, are you? A.—TI hope not. 
Q.—yYou see that was only a year ago—February, 1916? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you know who ultimately got that $15,000 or any part of it? A— Now: 
Q.—Was Mr. Tate going away at that time? A.—I don’t remember. ; 
Q.—Was he paying for anything in particular at that time? A.—I don’t remember that. ze 
Q.—You don’t know the purpose for which he wanted that Or ae A.—No. isi « 
Q.—He never, told you? A.—No. : 
Q.—Gave you no suggestion of it? A.—No. 2 A 
Q.—And you had no suggestion from any person else? A.—No. If I remember rightly, 


os 


+ 


. Q.—And what became of that cheque? A.—Well, my recollection is that the cheque was” 4 
dated a day ahead, and it was therefore not negotiable on the day he wanted the cash. fy es 
Q.—But you told me P. Welch paid for it? A—No. You told me that—excuse me. 

_Q—You didn’t remember it when I told you that? A—No; it has come to me since. 
Q—You remember that P. Welch had paid for this $15,000? A—No. My recollection would 
be that he gave me his own cheque. But you told me it was P. Welch’s cheque that paid for it. 
Q.—Do you say that P. Welch paid for that $15, 000 or not? A.—I cannot say without — 


looking at my ledger. , ae 
Q.—Wherte is your ledger? A.—Or my cash-book, rather. ; oy oo 
Q.—Will you produce your cash-book then? A.—Yes. . = 


Q.—Whilst Mr. Thomas is out looking for his cash-book I would ask Mr. White where the 
eash-book of P. Welch is? . 

BE. F. White, witness. 

A.—He has no cash-book. , 

Mr. Taylor: He has no cash-book? A.—No. ~ 

Q.—That is the reason that there is no cash-book among those produced’? A No; hi 
no personal cash-book. + 


x2 Le alae 
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= Q—Has the contractor P. Welch any special cash-book? A.—Yes, P. Welch has; that is af ef 


~ out there—that cheque register; but there is no cash-hook; it is a cheque register. : “ 

Q.—Then, there is no other cash-book? A.—No; just what the account shows, the petty 2e 

cash, just payments of small items. be 

Mr. Hanes: Does that show all these millions of dollars that were paid into the contract ae 

from Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—The cheque register? ae 

Q.—Yes. A.—No, the cheque register is just the cheque issues. = 

oa; Q.—What books have you to show the cash receipts for P. Welch accounts? A.—They are in 

ee just through the private ledger—the journal entry—an account with the bank. Be 

eA R. D. Thomas, witness. , i 

yi Mr. Taylor: You have your book there? A.—yYes. ws 

Ry Q.—What information does it give you? A.—There is nothing in it associating P. Welch - = 

% with it at all. Paes 

Q.—Just look at the book and tell me who paid back that $15,000. A.—D’Arey Tate a 

undoubtedly paid it back. I have a record of the transaction on February 28th, the date I ‘oaks 

issued the cheque, and there is an entry on February 29th showing an account collectable against a. 

D'Arcy Tate retiring the advance. a A 
Q.—Yes; but who paid it back is my question? A.—Mr. Tate must have paid it back. He ~ as 

did pay it back. 5 Se eet 

Q—I asked you whose cheque paid it back.? A.—Well, to the best of my recollection, it se 


was Mr. Tate's cheque. 
Q.—I will tell you Mr. P. Welch’s books show he paid it back the next day. A.—Well, may ae 
I ask if Mr. P. Welch’s books show that it was paid back to the Company? fies oe 
Q.—Yes, those are my instructions. A.—Well, very good. 
Q.—Cheque issued to Tate? A.—Well, I presume it was issued to Tate. 
Q—And did Tate turn it back into your Company? A.—Well, as to that I could not say. 
Q.—Why can’t you say? A—Because I have not got the cheque now. 
e: Q—I understand from you that you have no independent recollection that P. Welch had 
anything to do with paying back that $15,000 cheque? A.—That is true, yes. 
 Q.That is true. You have no independent recollection of that. You are not prepared to 
say he did not? A.—No. 
; Q.—Or you are not prepared to say he did? A—No; I don’t know where the money came 


_ from to pay Mr. Tate. 


BS age Q.—But you are not prepared to say he did? A.—No. 
aa Q.—Or that he did have anything to do with the paying-back of that $15,000? A.—No, not 
of my own personal knowledge; but you have just informed me that he did. 


Q.—Never mind what I have informed you. I am asking you, have you any personal 
_——s '- knowledge whatever, personal or otherwise, that P. Welch had anything to do with the paying- 
Re * pack of that $15,000? A.—Your question seems very plain, but I don’t know how to answer it, 
eS except that I had no knowledge until you informed me of it. 

ae = Q.—Leaving out everything that I have told you—outside of that, had you at the time it 
ey was paid back any information that P. Welch had anything to do with the paying-back of that F 
money? A.—I have no recollection of it now. ‘ ; 2 
oer Mr. Hanes: But your voucher for that shows that it was paid at par in Vancouver. A.— % 
7 That is the one we were looking at the other day, is it? 

oe * Q--Yes. A.—Well, I drew the inference then it must have been D'Arcy Tate himself who 
drew the cheque; otherwise the thing would not have been on the slip that it was payable at 


par in Vancouver. 
Mr. Taylor: Do you know anything about these $50,000 cheques which Mr. D’Arcy Tate - 


got? A.—No. : ; 
Q—From P. Welch? A.—Nothing, except what he told the Committee. I had not 


knowledge of it. ; : 
Q.—January 16th, 1915, cheque to D’Arcy Tate, $50,000; and January 16th, 1915, the same 
date, another cheque for $50,000. Now, did you ever hear of that before you heard him speak 
of that before the Committee? A.—Yes. , 
Wee ee Q.—You did—when? A.—Just a few days before; he discussed the matter with me. 

| Q.—Is that the only time you heard of it before? A.—Yes. 
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Q.—That was the only time. He discussed it with you a few days: before he Se oo: of iti in * 
this Committee? A.—It was possibly just the day before. € 
' Q.—Just tell me when it was. A.—I think he discussed the matter with me the day before 
his last appearance before the Committee. 

Q.—And what did he say to'you? A.—He reiterated—— 

Q.—Just tell us what he said, and all that he said. A.—I cannot tell you all that te anid: 
for much of what he said was told me in confidence. 

Q.—I want it whether it was told in confidence or not. I want everything that he said, 
ze he whether it was said in confidence or not. Now, you can take the responsibility of refusing to 
Bs answer if you wish. A.—Oh, I must refuse to answer anything that he told me in confidence; 
&2 but anything that he told me in connection with the P.G.E. I would be pleased to tell. 

" Q.—I want to know what he cols you about those two cheques? A.—He did not mention . 
: any two cheques. 
Sa Q.—Well, what did he mention, then? A.—That I cannot say. 
th Q.—You mean to say you won’t say? A.—In confidence he told me his private matters, and 
I could not say what he said. i 
¥ Q.—Concerning moneys that he got from P. ‘Welch? A.—They were concerning hiS moneys. — 4 
Q.—That he got from P. Welch? A.—No matter where he got them.. : 
Q.—And he told you he had dispersed them for campaign funds and party. purpose we 
A.—In a general way he did. =. 
~ Q—And he told you the parties he paid them out to? A .—Yes. 
- Q.—And you have those names in your possession? A.—I have the names, yes. 

Q.—I want the names. A.—I cannot give them. 

~Q—You won't give them, you mean? A.—Yes. 

~ Q.—I ask that steps be taken to compel Mr. Thomas to give them. , 

The Chairman: You understand the powers that this Committee have? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Where is that resolution? 

Mr. Davis: I don’t think the House has any power to force any of these panes at all. 
don’t think they have. 

The Chairman: Now, Mr. Thomas, this resolution was passed by the House yesterday : + 

“That the Select Committee, consisting of eight members of this House—namely, Messrs. ‘Farris, — 
. Hall, Hanes, Anderson, Yorston, Ross, Shatford, and Pooley—appointed on the 14th day of 
March last to inquire into all matters directly or indirectly relating to the construction of. the — 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway, be and said Committee are hereby authorized and empowered to k 
take the evidence of Mr. D’Arcy Tate and any other person or persons in any matter directly or 
indirectly connected with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, or with Foley, Welch & 
Stewart, or with P. Welch, or any other person whatsoever to give any and all evidence, to 
produce any and ail papers and vouchers showing the disposition of any moneys for campaign — 
or political purposes, or for the purpose of obtaining charters, advantages, or benefits, or moneys, — Ee 
or influence in respect of and in support of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, its properties | or. 
enterprises, or contract or undertakings.” Now, this Committee is sitting here under nae r 
authority and you are required to answer the question. A.—Well, it is a question that affects > 
my personal honour. The information was given to me in strict confidence and I must hold it so. I 
Mr. Taylor: You refuse to answer that? A.—Yes, I do. ; 
Q.—Any of these questions? A.—Yes. 2 
Q.—I would ask you this question: Did he tell you that he paid any of that money or any 
of the moneys to Sir Richard McBride? A.—I decline to answer. 


Q.—You decline to answer? A.—Yes. oe 3 

. Q.—Did' he tell you that he paid any of the moneys to W. J. Bowser? A.—I decline to 

answer. . a 

ay Q.—You refuse to answer? A.—Yes. oe f ie / 
ey Q.—Now I ask you, did he tell you that he paid any of these moneys to R. By, Green? 


A—I decline to answer. 
: Mr. Shatford: Did he tell you that he paid any of those moneys to any member of the 
ae Liberal party? A.—I decline to answer that. : ~ : 
“ Mr. Hall: I am afraid that we shall have to deal with this with the others. 
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:: or Mr. Hanes: I would ask that this case be placed in the same category as Mr. Tate’s. It is 
a very serious matter. 

Mr. Taylor: Are you willing to attend before this Committee this evening? ‘A.—Yes. 

Q.—You have no intention, in view of the action that this Committee is going to take, of 
leaving this City? A.—No. 

Q.—You undertake not to leave this city? A.—TI do. 

Q.—And you will attend here to-morrow if required? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You are required to attend here this evening. 

The Chairman: Now wait. As far as I am concerned, that is not accepting your refusal, 
but it is merely for the purpose of having you here after the House undertakes to force you 
to answer. 

Witness: I have given you my word of honour that I shall be here this evening and 
to-morrow if necessary. ' 

Mr. Hanes: As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, you said a while ago that we would meet 


Mr. Tate, and this would naturally be dealt with at that time, I suppose. 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Do you know anything about the Howe Sound & Northern issuing any bonds, 
or of any bonds being issued at the time they were purchased, for the purpose of their purchase? 
A—wWhen we took over the Howe Sound & Northern there were certain bonds outstanding. It 
took a long time to have them cancelled, but I believe there are none outstanding now. 

Q.—Those were the bonds issued by the Howe Sound & Northern? A.—Yes. 

Q—Was there any other contemplated bond issue for the purpose of completing that 
purehase? A.—None that I am aware of. 

Q.—There never was any issued, or debenture issue, or anything of that sort? A.—No. 

The Chairman: They were paid in cash? A.—It was the undertaking of the Howe Sound 
people that they would deliver up the Howe Sound properties, but it took a long time to 
straighten it up. 

Q.—Well, did they ultimately get it in cash? A.—The payments were made through the 
Development Company, but I believe they have been all paid in cash. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, the P.G.E. Railway Company paid money to the Development Company, 
did they ; and the Development Company to the Howe Sound & Northern? A.—Yes, or to Foley, 
Welch & Stewart. 

Q.—Did the Pacific Great Hastern—or did the Howe Sound & Northern receive the same 
amount of money that the Pacific Great Eastern paid out to the Development Company? 
A.—They received a great deal more, because the consideration of the Howe Sound & Northern 
was for the railway and lands at Squamish. The Railway Company was only interested to 
the extent—it was at first $193,000-odd, and later when a clerical error was noticed it was 
reduced to $187,000. 

Mr. Pooley: Reduced by or to? A.—Reduced to $187,000-odd. The purchase now as it 
‘appears on the Railway Company’s books is $187,000. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, then, some went to the Development Company—the Howe Sound & 
Northern Development Company? A.—Well, I don’t know anything about that. That would be 
private between the Howe Sound & Development Company, according to how those properties 


were held. 
Q.—Well, is it reported generally that the Howe Sound received $1,100,000? A.—It is 


reported generally. That was the agreement. 
Q.—And how much of that came out of the P.G.H. Railway? A.—$187,000. 
Mr. Taylor: I would like to ask Mr. White now some questions. 
Mr. Hall: If you will excuse me, there are just one or two questions I want to ask Mr. 


Thomas before you call Mr. White. 
Q.—In connection with this $15,000 payment, Mr. Thomas, I am not quite clear on that. 


cheques for larger amounts. 
Q.—In the same manner? A.—Well, cheques are only cashed in one manner. 


35 


in a few minutes after this was over to see what steps would be taken in connection with 


It is not the custom, I take it, to cash cheques for that large amount? A.—I have cashed | 
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Q.—Well, I mean the cheques of the Railway Company? A.—I rather think there was an 
amount of $20,000 at one time that I cashed, but of that I would not be sure whether I eashed 
it, or whether Mr. Tate cashed it. 

Q.—Well, we will deal with this $15,000 Hoenn then. This $15,000 cheque is the only 
one that you remember having cashed? A.—Well, the only one that I can identify as a railway | 
cheque which I cashed. 

Q.—It struck you as being a transaction very much out of the ordinary? A Well it 
struck me as being—I don’t know how I can answer that intelligently. It, of course, was not 
in the regular way of business. ; 

Q.—You said it was an unsound business policy, doing it in that way? A.—Oh, I don’t 
think so. ie 

Q—wWell, whatever your words were. Your expression was quite correct, I think, It was _ 
not proper book-keeping, we will say—or whichever way you want to put it. But, at any Tae * 
here was this $15,000 payment made in cash at that time? A.—Yes. ae 

Q.—And it struck you as being an extraordinary payment? A.—My recollection is now, as < 
I just stated, that it was only a very temporary accommodation, if I remember rightly. an 

Q.—But why was it cashed? That is what I am getting at. Why cash it? A.—Well, that 
would have to be asked Mr. D’Arcy Tate, because it was his personal matter. : 

Q.—You were quite frank, Mr. Thomas, before in declining to answer certain other questions = 
which you knew in confidence? A. —Yes. : 

Q.—Now, was there something in confidence given you in connection Brien this that you 4 
refuse to answer? A.—No; I have explained fully, and my evidence will be just as frank and ~ 
clear as possible; but I don’t want to withhold anything that was not told me in confidence, and — 
anything in connection with my duties, or any Official oe phat I performed, I will most openly 


- 


a 


oie 


explain. 
Q.—You see, ordinarily in business you don’t go around with any $15, 000 in cash. A, —_Wel 
I don't, it is true. ¢ 


Q.—And you don’t know of any other transaction of this kind of the Railway Company? 7 
A—wWell, I mentioned that there was another $20,000 payment—I just don’t know angaed 
about it. And I would have to see the cheque again to say whether I cashed it. 

Q.—Well, can you show us in the book that $20,000 cash payment? A.—I would have to 
refer to another book as an index. I cannot readily determine it.. I would have to look up xe 
the index. : 4 

Q.—But Mr. Taylor wants to go on with Mr. White. You can go on with that che 
A.—That is all at the present time. ae sz 

Q.—Well, by referring to the index, yous ean find out if there were any other cash ‘payments, 
of a similar nature? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you can have that ready for us at the next sitting of ine Committee? A—Yes. 

(Witness aside.) P . 

E. F. White, witness, recalled. Be 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. White, you are a member of the firm of Sperry & White? A.—yYes. 3 

Q.—On March 5th, 1917, you got a cheque for $50,000 from P. Welch? A.—yYes. - 

Q.—What did you get that for? A.—We borrowed. it. 

Q.—What for? A—For mining investments. 

Q.—Where abouts? A.—Near Hope. 

Q.—Did you pay all of it out? A.—Oh, no, not all of it. 

Q.—How much of it? A.—Oh, I suppose in the neighbourhood of $20,000. 

Q.—$20,000, and what did you do with the balance? A.—It stood in the bank to our cea 

Q.—$30,000? A.—Practically that; I don’t remember exactly. ee 


Q.—Well, to whom did you pay the $20,000? A.—Various parties. ra 

Q.—Can you name them? A.—We bought some claims; and we paid $12,000 cash for one 
lot, and $1,000 ‘on another lot on account, and other items were for labour and supplies. be 

Q.—Did you give any security for al $50,000 cheque? A.—No. ; 2 > 


Q.—No security? A.—No. 
Q.—And you swear it was a pure loan for your own private ‘purposes? A.—Yes. 


S 
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~ Q—Of Sperry & White? A.—Yes, absolutely. That money was withdrawn from the 

contract funds and repaid. The boys have a deposit slip for it, and Mr. Welch put his own 
personal cheque in to offset that. 

Q.—And Mr. Welch has repaid. that $50,000 to the contract? A.—Well, just understand me. 
We drew it out of P. Welch’s contract funds. : : 

Q.—And Mr. P. Welch put his personal cheque in for it? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Was it cashed? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Then it has been returned, and it stands now as a borrowing of Sperry & White from 
P. Welch? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Privately? A.—yYes. 

Q.—And you swear it was not borrowed for any purpose—any polital purpose, or anything 
of that sort? A.—Absolutely not. 

Q.—Nothing to do with it? A.—Nothing in any way, shape, or manner. 

Q.—Very well. I see in this private ledger on page 5 there is a long account of Sperry & 


i White’ S ee a large number of withdrawals. What is that for? A.—Well, that applies on 


that account. 

Q.—No; the $50,000 is not posted up in this account. A.—Well, that applies to all the 
cheques that were issued by the P. Welch cheques. When we pay anything, we charge ourselves 
up with that, and deposit that amount to the account of the contract closing out that account. 

Q.—Then, the $50,000 was borrowed for the purpose of closing out the account that appears 
on pages 5 and 6 of Exhibit 220? A.—After which we paid the account of Sperry & White with 
a cheque direct. 

Q.—And you have still a credit in the bank of about $30,000? A.—Yes; it might be less. 

Q.—Now, these cheques that I see charged to you here in Sperry & White’s account, were 
they all dispersed towards this mining claim? A,—Yes. 

Q.—Every one of them? A.—Yes. 

'Q.—Was there anything else but a mining claim paid out of them? A.—No. 
Q.—And the vouchers are among the exhibits in here? A.—yYes, they are among the 


_exhibits. 


Q.—That reminds me. You told us the other day that you returned to John W. Stewart 
his cheques covering his $763,000 withdrawals?, A.—Yes. 

Q.—That would be these cheques that I see on page 2 of Exhibit 220? A.—Is that it? 

Q.—Yes, $763,250. Now, are you sure that you eannot find any vouchers showing what 
those cheques were paid for? A.—I am quite sure. 

Q.—They have all been returned? A.—Yes, as far as I know. 

Q.—What do you mean by as far as you know? I want to know whether they have all 
peen returned to him or not? A.—I think they have, Mr. Taylor. 

Q.—Are you able to say they have? Don’t let us have this thing peered “As far as I 
know.” and “I presume.” Let us get down to something definite. The investigation has been 
going on too long now to have general answers. There were some $763,250. John W. Stewart 
withdrawals from January, 1913, to date? A—Yes. 

Q.—I see the last withdrawal there is $50,000? A.—That was a mistake in the accountant 
eharging it to the Development Company. I don’t know how he did it. 

Q.—What is that again? A.—He charged it to the Development Company in error. 

Q.—It was withdrawn on the 28th February, 1917? A.—No, it is an old cheque. 

Q.—What does this 522 mean—that is that third column of figures there—what does it 
mean? A.—Those are the voucher numbers. 


Q.—The voucher numbers? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And the voucher numbers—we can take these voucher numbers and we ean. find that 


every one of them has been returned to John W. Stewart? A.—yYes. But that covers an entry 
which I think should have been in August some time. | 

Q.—John W. Stewart has withdrawn since 31st of January, 1914—that is correct, isn’t it— 
that much? A.—Yes. . ; 


Q.—$763,250 out of those contract moneys? A.—Yes. 
Q.—He drew $426,500—just follow me—in 1914; his withdrawals at the end of 1915 were 


$587,500; his withdrawals at the end of 1916 were $713,250; and $50, 000 added, making $713,300. 
A.—Well, that would be in 1916. 


a 
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Q.—Have you any knowledge, direct or indirect, as to where any of these moneys digerted cin 
. to in this account on page 2 of Hxhibit 220 went to from John W. Stewart? A.—Nothing but — 


~ this $2,000. 
Q.—The $2,000 which is,the entry of the 14th day of July, 1916? A.—That is the only 


one I have. 
Q.—Is there another one? A.—No, that is all. 
Q—That is the only $2,000 item? A.—yYes. 
Q.—Now, where did that go to? A.—$1,600 of that went for the purchase of an automobile, 
and $400 as expenses on account of myself. > 
Q.—Yes; $1,600 went for the purchase of an automobile? A.—Yes. _ 
Q.—For whom? A.—For Mr. Stewart. 
Q.—Mr. Stewart? A.—Yes. 
Q.—For his own private use? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And $400 went to whom? A.—$400 expense account of mine. I made a trip to Spokane 
for the firm about that time. It was a personal matter. “i 
Q.—You must have had a good time on $400. A.—Well, I had some of it left. 
Mr. Maclean: He had something to show for it, probably. 
Mr. Taylor: You felt it for some time afterwards you mean? ie 
The Chairman: You show too much expert knowledge, Mr. Taylor. : ay 
Mr. Taylor: Now, outside of this $2,000, you don’t know where this $100,000 went? A.—No. 
Q.—You don’t know where this went? A.—No, I have no idea. me 
Q.—Not the slightest knowledge? A.—No, not the slightest. 
Q.—Now, I understood your system was—you would sometimes issue ine cheque to P. Welch, 
and he would draw the money, and then the money was passed over to J ohn W. Stewart? <a het 
don’t know what he did; I know I cashed some of them. © Pas: 
Q.—You cashed some of the cheques payable to P. Welch? A.—Yes. ioe 
Q—And charged to John W. Stewart? A.—Yes. . a 
Q.—Now, what was the reason that you went that roundabout way of doing it? A.—Well, 
I don’t know that there was anything particularly roundabout in it. ‘a = 

Q.—Why didn’t you issue the cheque direct to John W. Stewart? A.—He just told me to 

get it cashed. if 

Q.—He could get the cheque cashed. And I suppose when you wanted to give P. Weleh 
money, you would issue the cheque to John W. Stewart, and get it cashed in that way? 4S 

Q.—You never did it that way? A.—No. . “4 

Q.—It only worked one way? A.—No. ; 

Q.—Have you told us everything, as to why you made gut the cheque to P. Welch and 
charged it back to John W. Stewart? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—You have told us everything? A.—Yes. I don’t know anything about the reason of it : 

Q.—Were you instructed about the reason? A.—No. 

Q.—Do you know of any moneys being paid for political purposes? A.—No, I don’t. 

Q.—Have you been told? A.—No, I have not. 

Q.—By P: Welch? A.—No, I have not. 

Q.—Have you been told by John W. Stewart? A.—No. 

Q.—Mind you, I don’t care who it is—Liberal or Conservative. A.—No; I don’t Enow. any- 

thing about the political end of it; absolutely nothing. > 

Q.—Then, looking at page 1, I see that Mr. P. Welch has not fared too badly out “of 
Company that he has lost so much money in. He has drawn $1,500,000—yes, that is i 
$1,500,000? A.—Yes, $1,500,000. bee 

Q.—As follows: $400,000 on August Sth, 1914—no, on August 22nd, 1914? A.—Yes. — & 

Q.—$400,000 again on the 21st day of January, 1915? A.—Which is ge a 

Q.—That is the one that was issued in eight cheques? A.—Yes. 

Q.—No; it was August 22nd that we had the $400,000 divided into eight enmaies 
the first issue. The first withdrawal on this account; and then the next $200,000 was, din 
up—no, you have not got them all there. You have not charged them all up. Home is 1 
A.—I have charged him up with everything that he drew. mit. 

Q.—P. Welch got 1, 2, 3, 4—four 5 25,000 cheques on the 25th day of November, 4914, m: 
$100,000. Now, what has become of that entry? What is the reason that is not chargec 
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A-—I don’t know. That does not belong to that account. That is all Mr. Welch drew. I don’t 
know where he got them from. 

, Q.—Your vouchers show four $25,000 cheques issued on the 25th day of November, 1914? 
A.—Aren’t they in here? 

Q.—It is not in this account, page 1 of Exhibit 220. What are they? A.—I don’t know 
what they are. You will have to look up the vouchers. The vouchers are there covering all the 
cheques—the 25th day of Novembery. : 
es Q.—Then I see cheques not charged—that are issued to you—not in your account—leaving 
out some cheque of $11,600 and one of $1,000. A.—Well, the only thing is to go over my 
4 account; I could not remember that. 

Q.—On September, 1915, you got $22,000, and on November 15th, 1915, you got $20,000. 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—What did you get those moneys for? A.—They were personal items. 

_ Q.—Personal items? A.—This item was offset. I know this $22,000 was offset. 


7 z Q.—What were you making so much money on? There was $42,000 inside of two months. 
a ie A.—Well, I would like to show you the entries; I cannot explain-them. all. 
‘Sets Q.—We will come to that later. A.—I am perfectly able to explain every item there through 
; the ledger. 

; Q.—I see in 1914 you got a $100,000 cheque on June Ist; and a $25,000 cheque again. 
A.—Well, they are the Stewart cheques, aren't they? 


Q.—Very well. A.—They are the Stewart cheques. 

Q.—Well, we are leaving P. Welch. ‘There is nothing to be gained by going further into 
that aceount of his. It shows $1,004,000—1,005,000 withdrawal out of this contract, and there 
is his investment of $15,000 there, put he paid it back again? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That is in another account? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Foley, Welch & Stewart; that is a debit account? A.—Yes; that is the cash that was 
charged; it was part of the investment. That has all been transferred, I think, to the “ general 
revenue.” That is a part of the estimate—* extra pill ” account. We carried them separate. 

Q.—Then I find your personal account of EH. F. White on pages 60 and 61. What is the idea 
A.—I paid my bills with the firm’s cheques, and credited myself up 


of this personal.account? 
any money that I received, I deposited 


with my salary; and any returns from my contracts, or 
them to the credit of the firm. 
Q.—They are large amounts here? A.—Yes. 
Q.—They amount to about $151,000? A.—Yes. Well, I have vouchers for them. 
Q.—Were you contracting to that extent? A.—Well, I have been contracting since 1904, 
a and at this time I was interested in four or five different contracts. 
a . Q—You told me the other day you were only interested in one and you only drew out 
$24,000? A.—That was with the Pacific Great Eastern; but I was interested with Rankin & 


ic Kellett in 1904 and 1905. 
ee ‘Q—Yes; but this account deals with 1914? A.—Yes; but in the meantime there were returns 


from other contracts that were not constructed at that time. 

Q.—They may not have been; but you were drawing big cheques of $20,000 and $25,000. 
Why were you dealing with the P.G.E. money to that extent? A.—Just as I have stated. The 
people paid me my personal bills, and I would deposit my salary and returns just in that way, 


as a matter of convenience. 
Q.—What is the meaning of this general ledger account? A.—That is the account with the 


general ledger. They have an account with the private ledger, and they balance. The one is a 


debit and the other is a credit account. 
Q.—What is the idea of that? A—Well, the bank account was in my ledger; and if I 


received money from the bank when there was money lying to the credit of the contract, it would 
be entered up. 
Q.—Does this show the profits? A.—No; that is what you would call a controlling account. 
The Chairman: Speak out a little louder. A.—It is a controlling account—neither profit 


nor loss. 
Mr. Taylor: It aggregates on the credit side $5,000,000. A.—It is more than that. It is 


earried forward. 
Q.—$7,250,000—no, $12,000,000. A.—Yes, $12,000,000. 


ei 


Q.—Just tell us what the idea was of keeping that general ledger account - ‘in this book. 
Just tell us what that account was for—pages 66 and 64 and forward. oes items ge have 
seen in the cheque register were charged to the private ledger. MANS zs 

Q.—Why? A.—Because they entered the two accounts in the private ieieor: 

Q.—Now, why was that policy pare A.—To keep the items separate—the ames 
account and the profits of the work. : 

Q.—The estimate account and the profits of the work? A.—yYes. 

Q.—I have run against the estimate account. It-is a separate account? A.—Kh? ~ 

Q.—The estimate account is a separate account, aggregating that $16,400,000 which we were 
dealing with the other day; but then there is a. general ledger account. What is that for ?. 
A.—Well, the general ledger account balances the private ledger account exactly. 

Q.—Supposing it does; what is the purpose of keeping it? A.—It is to keep the accounts 
private. The boys did not know, then, anything about the estimate or the bank account. It 
was kept private. : 

Q.—You kept it private? A.—Yes. 

Q.—It was kept private? A.—yYes. 5 a 

Q.—Was it for any other purpose? A.—No, not at all. The items entering into that passed — a 
through the general ledger. ; 

Q.—Who determined the items that would go into the private and general ledger account 
and what would not? A.—I would. : 

Q.—What is this salary account, page 102? A.—That is my salary scouts 

Q.—Your salary?’ A.—Yes, and one other item. . ; 

Q.—Your salary and one other item? A.—One other item of $350. I think that.is a credit 
to a man named Stentum. ; 

Q.—And outside of that you drew from salary $28,628? A.—Yes. 
~~ -Q.—These other ledgers that are not produced—they are all entries in your handwritin 
too? A.—No, not all'of them. ‘The first entries, I believe, were made. by Mr. Wilson, and th 
were made early in Spokane before we came over here. 

Mr. Hanes: Did you get any other ae, Mr. White, out of any of the other subsidiary — 
companies? A.—No. ei 

Q.—Other than the $500 a month? A.—No. 

Q.—Was that the total salary? A.—That was Foley, Welch & Stewart’s account in connec- — 
tion with the Development disbursements (indicating on book). i 

Mr. Taylor: Foley, Welch & Stewart’s Development disbursement account? A.—Yes. 

Q:—That is at page 190. A.—yYes. ; 

Q.—Development of what? A.—The Development Company. 

Q.—And do I understand that that Development ledger that was filed here several days: ago 
was written up entirely from this book? A.—yYes. ; ae 

Q.—From this book? A.—Yes. : : ol 

. Q.—And ho other book? A.—No. : y 

Q.—Now, all these withdrawals that we have been referring to of P. Welch and Mr. Stewart's | F 
—you have returned, you have told me, all the cheques to them? A.—yYes. 

Q.—When did you last return the cheques with respect to these items to P. Welch or Meo 
Stewart? A.—I think it must have been ahout a month ago; I am not quite sure. = 

_ Q.—After this investigation started? A.—No, I think not. 
my Q.—When it was known that this investigation was going to be brought on you returned 
those vouchers to these people? A.—I don’t know whether it was before or after; it was not 
very long ago. a 

Q.—Jeohn W. Stewart was not in the country when you returned his? A.—No. 

Q.—You sent them to him, did you? A.—No; they were given to Mr. McLeod. 

Q.—Oh, then, they are with Mr. Mcleod? A.—He made the request for them. . 

Q—That is Donald McLeod? A.—Yes. 

Q.—I would ask also for the production of those, and that steps be taken to have the mM 
brought forward. i‘ -@ 

The Chairman: Have you got a record of them? i: ; 

Mr. Taylor: The cheques referred to in the account of John W. Stewart, page 2 of 

220; that is right, isn’t it—all those cheques here? A.—Yes. 9 pac 
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Q.—And you returned all the vouchers connected with those cheques ? A—Yes. 

Q.—And you returned nothing else except the vouchers and the cheques? A.—No. 

Q.—Did you extract any of the letters or memoranda from any of the files? A.—No. 

Q.—Or return them to Mr. Welch or Mr. Stewart, or any one else? A.—No. 

Q.—You have not? A.—No. 

Q.—No letters or data have been extracted from the files? A.—No. 

Q.—Simply the cheques? A.—Yes. ‘ 

Q.—Which Mr. J. W. Stewart requested you for through Mr. Donald Mcleod?. A.—Well, 
Mr. Donald McLeod made the request direct ; he is his attorney. 

Q.—Did Mr. P. Welch request you to return them? <A.—No. 

Q.—The cheques covering the two accounts as shown on page 1? A.—NO. 

Q.—Those cheques—eight cheques of $50,000 each are here. I would ask that all the cheques 
be produced for all these account on page 1—all of them, amounting to $1,005,000. A.—$1,005,000. 

Q.—I understand that nothing has peen returned to Mr. P. Welch? A.—No. 

Q.—Or any person for him? A.—No; everything of his is here. 

Q.—And everything is here respecting P. Welch? A.—yYes; all those cheques are here; the 
boys will get them for you. 

Q.—On February 16th, 1917, P. Welch got a cheque for $30,000 on account of superintendence ; 
what was that for? A.—That was not for superintending. That was an error. It was charged 
up to Foley, Welch & Stewart. ; 

Q.—In this private ledger? A.—No; it is in the general ledger. 

Q:—What should it have peen? A.—wWell, it was a withdrawal on account of Foley, Welch 
& Stewart. : 

Q.—For what purpose? A.—Mr. Welch got the cheque. 

Q.—For what purpose did he get it? A.—I don’t know. 

Q.—Has he returned the money? A.—I beg your pardon? 


Q.—Has he returned the money? A.—No. 
Q.— Why, then, isn’t it charged for in this account of his—the private account? A.—lIt isa 


general ledger account of Foley, Welch & Stewart's account. It is charged against Foley, Welch 
& Stewart, and I presume he would account to them for it. His cheque is on file now. 
Q.— And Foley, Welch & Stewart’s account is in the general ledger? A.—Yes—the with- 
drawals. 
Q.—And that would contain the withdraw 


not charged to him privately? A.—No. 
Q.—How much was charged to him? A.—I think, just that $35,000. 


Q.—Nothing more? A.—No; I am quite sure that is all. 


Q.—You don’t know what he wanted it for? A.—No. 
Q.—Who instructed you to issue it? A —He did. That is a copy of the expenses there. 


Mr. Hanes: Who do you say you charged it to the superintendence? It appears in the books 
as if he drew it on account of superintendence. A.—That is an error. 

Q.— Was it an error? A.—yYes. 

Mr. Davis: Mr. White, these amounts that you spoke of as having b 
up to John W. Stewart and others, did they amount to as much as the money put in by Foley, 
Welch & Stewart? A.—iNo; there is still a balance. 


Q.—In their favour? A.— Yes. 
Mr. Hall: Where is that statement of the moneys paid in by them, 


als that P. Welch actually made, but which were 


een drawn out, charged 


Mr. White? A—I 
beg your pardon? 

Q.—Mr. White, where is the statement of any of the particulars of the details of the 
amounts paid in by Foley, Welch & Stewart, or any of them? A.—Well, it has all been trans- 
ferred to the general ledger. We would have to get a record from that. 


Q.—Isn’t there a eash-book of some sort, showing the payments. A.—Well, some Of tos 


in this private ledger. 
Mr. Taylor: But there is no account here showing Foley, Welch & Stewart’s invested money, 
except one account here which is square. I noticed that as I went through. A.—wNo. 
Q—There is one here in Fort George—$200,000. 
Mr. Ross: Is that campaign funds too? 
Mr. Taylor: No. 
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Mr. Davis: No; that is money paid in. : 

Mr. Taylor: There is no account here showing that there is any advance by Foley, Welch 
& Stewart to this Pacific Great Hastern. A.—On the Fort George books there is an advance ie 
shown of $400,000. - . 

Q.—But in your general ledger, can you show in the general account where Foley, Welch 
& Stewart are the creditors of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway for any amount of money at 
all? A.—Yes, we can show from the different accounts. 

Q.—From the different accounts? A.—yYes. 

Q.—You can make up an account, you mean? A.—We can take it from the ledgers; and 
they will show in the bank-book—the deposits. 

Q.—Anyway, there is no such account in these books. That is, a separate account; that 
is the point. A.—There is just that $200,000. 

Q.—That does not mean an. advance. What does it mean? A.—It is an advance absolutely ; 
it is an advance. 

Q.—For what purpose? A.—For the purpose of carrying on the contracts. 

Q.—Was it cash? A.—Yes. 

Q.—To Fort George? A.—yYes. aa 

Q.—To Fort George, of the Pacific Great Eastern? A.—Yes; for the purpose of carrying — Fi. 
on the contract. NS 

Q.—Was it transferred to any other account? A.—No, I think not. 

Q.—Are you sure? A.—Well, these questions are—— » 

Q.—I am asking you the question. A.—You must understand we have done work for ulate y 
and a half years, and you cannot expect me to answer every question offhand. ; 

Q.—But you are looking at the account which is right before your eyes. Was it transferred 
to any other account? A.—IJ think not. The boys may have the general statement, and Mr. 
Kaufman would be able to say whether he took that into his betes sieet or not in our coe 
statement and bank account. 

Q.—I say, would your balance-sheet show that item I am looking at on page 3—those two. 
items of $100,000 each? A—yYes, certainly; it was carried on from that date; the credit was” 
put in the bank. 

Q.—You were to produce this balance-sheet. Have you any of them here? A.—TI have not. Fe 
any here. If there are any they are in Vancouver. - 

Mr. Davis: I am instructed there were none. Te 

Mr. Taylor: But you took off a trial balance I understood ; you to say the es day. You per 
took them off every six months. A .—Yes, sometimes every six months. 

Q.—And you had them in Vancouver you said, and you would produce them this morning, — 
A.—I could not find any there. They must have been shipped over with the first lot of books. 

Q.—Will you find them here? A.—TI don’t know whether I can or not. Bz 

Q.—Do you say you don’t know where they are? A.—TI don’t. K 

Q.—You say they are not in Vancouver? Tes, . 

Q.—Will you say you have not had them taken from Vancouver? A.—I don’t swear that 
they are here. 

Q.—If they are not here, where are they? A.—I don’t know. ' 


Q.—If they are not here, where did they go to, or have you any knowledge of where else | ; 
they went to? A.—No, I have not. : : 


Q.—Did you do anything else with them other than send them over here? A.—wNo. a 
Q.—But you have those balance-sheets: and those balance-sheets would from time to time © 
show whether you carried this item as an asset or not? A.—Well, the bank-book will Sone that 


was deposited. 


Q.—If we had your balance-sheet we would know how much thete is in this stuff, and how — i 
much there is not. If the Railway Company owed you any sum of money as shown here the | z 
balance-sheet would show it. And what is. the reason you won't show your balance-sheet? 

A.—No reason in the world. ; FF 

Q.—It would answer the very assertions that have been made so persistently. There is not 

a thing in the book to show there was any advance made. a 


Mr. Davis: It is shown in the deposits;-that is the only place it would be ae nae 
items would be shown there. Aa 


ia 
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Mr. Taylor: If I advanced money to a man it would be shown in my books, and would be 
charged up against him. 

Mr. Pooley: You have a different method of book-keeping. 

Mr. Hanes: I was not quite clear on that $30,000 item. You said the charge of $30,000 , 
to P. Welch was a mistake—for superintendence? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What was it for? A. It was a withdrawal—a straight withdrawal of Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Taylor: How much money has been realized out of the Squamish lots; do you know 
that? A.—What is that? 

Q.—From the Squamish lots? A.—Oh, we sold, I think, $3,000. 

Mr. Pooley: A little louder. -A.—$3,000. 

Mr. Taylor: I see you have the Howe Sound & Northern Development Company’s account 
here. Was there an actual bona-fide payment of $1,100,000 made to the Howe Sound & 
Northern? A.—Yes. 

Q—In cash? A.—Yes. 
Q.—No return or rebate? A.—No. 


A Mr. Hanes: Could you tell us who received those amounts? A.—I could not say offhand. 

2 The cheques would show. What do you mean? 

3 an Q.—Who were those cheques paid to? A.—Well, I don’t remember. 

* Mr. Maclean: Payable to? 

B: Mr. Hanes: I mean, who on behalf of the Development Co. received those cheques? 

4 A.—Well, they had agents—financial agents here. 

7 Mr. Taylor: Who were they? A.—I have forgotten who they were. I could tell by the 

. cheques. 

; Mr. Maclean: You have the cheques? A.—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor: Who received these Indian reserve purchase items? I see the first item of 
$161,419, and then I see a $25,000 item which went to the B.C. Government; and you continue 

making payments down to 1916 aggregating $200,218.16 as the Indian reserve purchase. Who 

were getting those moneys? A.—Those small items were for the small houses that we built on 

| the Indian reserve as part of that purchase agreement. 


Q.—But you don’t know who those cheques were payable to? A.—No. 

Q.—You have the cheques here? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the vouchers? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Page 210 is the Howe Sound & Northern Development Co.’s cheques, which I think 
should be all gone over; and the Indian reserve purchase cheques, which I think should also 
be gone over—the same page. They should be all gone over. What is the meaning of P. 
Welch—general ledger account? A.—That is the payment made by the general ledger account 
—under the contract. 

Q.—Aggregating $359,567.21. ‘There are some $50,000 cheques here, and there is a $200 
cheque, and this $20,000 cheque, and two $50,000. Why were they kept in that shape—three 
$50,000? Why were they kept in this account and not in the first account—page 2? This is 
just to get at the system of your book-keeping? One would think, looking at page 1 of Hxhibit 
_ 220, that you had the whole thing, and then you go on to page 3 and you get a number of other 
items. A.—Well, that is the account from the general ledger. . 

Q.—Why separate them? A.—Because it is Charged to the Development Co. 

Q—According to this book, the William Lawe properties cost about $100,000, didn’t they— . 
about $107,000 with the interest? A.—Yes; with the interest, yes. 3 

Q.—We were told it cost $300,000 by Mr. Tate? A.—Yes. ; 

Q.—The books show it cost $107,000 with interest ; $20,000 interest. Page 221 of Exhibit 220. 
What is the idea of keeping an Indian reservation expense account? A.—There are certain 
expenses in connection with the purchase. 

Q.—Subdividing, and that sort of thing, I suppose? A.—Yes; expense items. 

Q.—Have you sold any plant and equipment off the road lately, or during last year? 


A.—Yes; we have sold some rails. 

Q.—How much? A.—I don’t remember the amount. 

Q.—About? A.—A small portion of that belonged to the Company, and a good portion 
belonged to the sub-contractors. 3 

Q.—How much did you sell—rails? A.—Altogether, with the sub-contractors? 
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' who was examined on that day, and concerning which and his refusal to answer certain questions — 


which time your Committee was advised by Mr. H. A. Maclean, K.C., counsel for said Tate, that | 
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‘Q.—yYes. A+-(To Mr. Kaufman.) Do you remember the rail sales, the total aniGune? aa 


think there was $16,000 or $17,000; just about $17, 000. 
Q.—$17,000? A.—Yes. ; 
* Q.—How much did you sell—plant? A.—I don’t remember any plant. (To Mr. Kaufman.) — 
Do you remember any plant? ; 
-Q—You sold plant to the Ocean Falls Company? A.—That has been a year ago. 
Q.—How much did that amount to? A.—I don’t remember; the books will show. 
Q.—About how much? <A.—§$5,000, possibly. 
Q.—Not more? A.—It was not all plant; some of it was supplies our books will show. 
Mr. Taylor: We require some time to consider the matter, Mr. Chairman, and I would suggest 
that we adjourn for three-quarters of an hour. 5S 5 
The Chairman: We will adjourn to a quarter to 1. 
Mr. Maclean: No further evidence is to be taken, then? 
The Chairman: No further evidence until to-night. We shall meet to-night at 8.30. 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. White and Mr. Thomas are required to attend. 
Mr. Maclean: To attend the meeting at a quarter to 1? 
The Chairman: No; at the meeting to-night at 8.30. 
Committee then adjourned to meet at 12.45 midday. ‘ 
At 12.45 it was understood that the next meeting of the. Committee would be at 10 a.m. ’ 
to-morrow, Wednesday, April 18th, 1917. 


TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION. 
_ WEDNESDAY, Resi: 18th, 1917. 


The Committee of Tani ty herein met at 10 a.m. pur suant to the adjournment of aoe 17th ; 
€ : 
Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. Hall, 7 
H. S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, L. W. Shatford, W. R. Ross, and R. H. Pooley; H. A. Maclean, Hsq., — 
K.C., appearing as counsel for the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company ; Messrs. BH. P. Davis a 
K.C., and J. N. Ellis, appearing as counsel for Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart. _ 
Minutes of previous meeting read by Secretary and approved. 
Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I beg to move that we report to the House as follows 
Mr. Ross: Is this the one that was passed here the other day? . ir, 
Mr. Hall: No; this is the one that was drafted here yesterday. This is the one that we Be 
started on. : 
The Secretary: This is a new one. 


2S st 
Mr. Hall: This is the matter we were discussing yesterday and did not come to any. 


1917. 


~ 


conclusion on. I will just read on :— 8 


“That at the conclusion of the sittings of this Committee on Briday last, Mr. D'Areg ates 


a report has already been made to this House, was notified by the Committee to attend for further 5 
examination before the Committee on the 17th inst. at the hour of 10 o’clock in the forenoon, at 


he had been instructed by Mr. Tate to state that he, the said Tate, declined to appear to be* ? 
examined with regard to his payment for campaign funds; Mr. Maclean further stated as counsel — 
that Mr. Tate was aware that he was required to attend before the Committee at the said time 
and place. Your Committee further reports that Mr. R. D. Thomas, the secretary and treasurer _ 
of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, testified before your Committee following the = 6 
statement by Mr. Maclean that Mr. Tate had left Victoria for Seattle on the afternoon of the ie 
16th inst., and he did not know when said Tate would return. : $ S 

“2. That Mr. Thomas further stated before your Committee that Mr. D’Arcy mate, on the | if 
day previous to the 18th inst. last, when Mr. Tate gave the evidence before Committee heretofore | 
reported to this House, with respect to payments by the said Tate of moneys for campaign — 
purposes, that said Tate had discussed the matter with the witness, and had told him that he, 
the said Tate, had disbursed moneys for campaign funds and party purposes, and had tol 
the witness, the names of the parties to whom the money had been pales ped the witness furth 
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stated that he had the said names in his possession. Upon being asked to state to your Com- 
mittee these names, Mr. Thomas definitely refused to disclose the information. 
“2 Your Committee further beg to report that on the session held on the 13th inst., Mr. HE. F. 
White, a director of the said Railway Company, and chief clerk and personal representative of 
R. Welch, stated to your Committeezthat he had the custody and control of the private ledger 
of P. Welch, containing entries referred to in the ledger of P. Welch, contractor, ‘as transferred 
to private ledger,’ and the said White undertook to your Committee to produce said ledger to your 
said Committee at its sittings commencing at 10 a.m., Tuesday, the 17th inst. At the said sittings 
Mr. White produced one private ledger.- He stated that there were two other ledgers, Nos. 2 
and 3, part of the same system of books and containing similar entries, which books he did not 
‘produce because they were personal matters. He further stated that the said books were still 
in the Vancouver office of P. Welch, and that Mr. P. Welch had gone to Seattle on the Monday, 
the 16th inst., and that he might go from there to Spokane, and witness did not know when he 
3 would return. Mr. EH. P. Davis, K.C., counsel for Mr. P. Welch, stated that said ledgers numbered 
“Sg 5 and 3 would not be produced, notwithstanding the ruling of your Committee that the said 
ledgers were required to properly and fully conduct their investigations directed to be taken by 
this House.” ; 
Mr. Hanes: I second it. 


The Chairman: Any discussion on it? 
Mr. Ross: Yes; I would like to know something more about it, because I have not had the 
; advantage of knowing what this vote was before, and there were one or two thoughts struck me 


in the course of reading of it. Did Mr. Thomas say that any particular sum had been distributed 
in that way? 

The Chairman: Mr. Tate said that. No, Mr. Tate did-not say the amount. 

Mr. Ross: This report says that Mr. Thomas: said the money had been distributed. What 
does that refer to? 

The Chairman: It refers to the amounts that Mr. Tate said had been distributed. 
Mr. Maclean: That would be the two $50,000 cheques. 
The Chairman: You may not have been present, Mr. Ross, when this evidence was given, 
re) but Mr. Tate stated that out of the $500,000 which he received as his commission he was to 
take care of the campaign funds; and he said that he did take care of them. 

Mr. Hall: Well, supposing I read that again? You would perhaps like me to read. that 


portion of it again? 
Mr. Ross: No; I just want to know the statement in Mr. Thomas’s evidence referring to 


that matter, so that I can see what it covers. 

The Chairman: Well, here it is—page 1485 it begins. He was asked about these $50,000 
cheques, and he said he knew nothing except what Mr. Tate told the Committee. “T have 
no knowledge of it,” he said. He was asked about that; and he was asked’ if he had any 
conversation with him, and he said “Yes.” I will read it :— 

“Q.—Now, did you ever hear of that before you heard him speak of that before the 
Committee? A.—Yes. 

“Q.—yYou did—when? A.—Just a few days before; he discussed the matter with me. 

“Q—Is that the only time you heard of it before? A.—yYes. 

“Q—That was the only time. He discussed it with you a few days before he spoke of it 
in this Committee? A—It was possibly just the day before. 

“Q.—Now, just tell me when it was. A.—I think he discussed the matter with me the day 
before his. last appearance before the Committee. 

“Q.—And what did he say to you? A.—He reiterated 

Then on the next. page—when he said he would not answer :-— 

““Q-—You mean to say you won’t say? A.—In confidence he told me his private matters, me 
and I could not say what he said. $ = 

“ Q—Concerning moneys that he got from P. Welch? A.—They were concerning his moneys. ES 

“Q—That he got from P. Welch? A.—No matter where he got them. = 

“Q.—And he told you the parties he paid them to? A.—Yes. ¥ 

“ Q.—And you have those names in your possession? A.—I have the names, yes, oe 

“QI want the names. A.—I cannot give them. im 

“Q.—You won't give them, you mean? A.—Yes.” . 
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_mneeting of the Select Committee re Pacific Great Eastern Railway, to be held in the Members’ > . 
Room, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, at 10 a.m., Tuesday, 17th inst.— (Signed ) EF. W. ANDERSON, ~ 


replied in connection with this proof of delivery as follows :— : 


for same.—(Signed) Vancouver, B.C, April 17th, 1917.” 
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He does not state any amount. 

Mr. Ross: He gives the impression that the whole of it was distributed in this way. 

The Chairman: It does not say so. 

Mr. Ross: I think that is the impression. 

Mr. Hall: I will read it again: ‘“ With respect to payments by said Tate of moneys for 
campaign purposes ’—that is the governing clause—“ that said Tate had discussed the matter 
with him, and had told him that he, the said Tate, had disbursed the money for campaign funds — 
and party purposes, and had told him” (the witness) “the names of the ee to whom the 
money had been paid.” 

Mr. Ross: Don’t you think it would be better to use the word “ moneys” instead of “the 
money ”’? 

Mr. Maclean: “ Certain moneys.” 

Mr. Hall: I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I have no objection to the amendment. 

The Chairman: Just say “had disbursed moneys.” 

Mr. Hanes: He did not specify any certain moneys. He just said moneys. 

Mr. Ross: Yes, that is my recollection, because I heard what he said. Now, are you 
proposing to hold any further meetings in the near future? I suppose it is hardly an opportune 
time to take up now the question of Mr. Cromie or Mr. McLeod, because I suppose they have not 
been subpoenaed. , 

The Chairman: Well, I presume that they have been subpcenaed. 

The Secretary: I have a note here: “Mr. J. R. Cromie served personally at Vancouver at 
7.30 p.m. on 17th inst. Donald McLeod left Vancouver on the 16th inst.,for Minneapolis, his 
wife states, in connection with a lawsuit there involving a firm of contractors there known as ~ 
Sims & Ker.” ‘This is the report of D. G. Cox, Provincial constable, who endeavoured to serve 
Mr. McLeod and served Mr. Cromie with a summons. 

Mr. Davis: That would be Sims & Kerie. 

Mr. Ross: Well, did you get an answer, Mr. Chairman, to your telegram to Mr. McLeod? 

The Secretary: I wired from Victoria here on April 16th, 1917, at 5.50 p.m. :—_ 

“Donald McLeod, Foley, Welch & Stewart, Vancouver. You are requested to attend the 


Secretary.” 
And I asked for proof of delivery by the Telegraph Company, and the eS ie 


“Yours of 16th inst. D. McLeod signed: Anderson delivered 9.22 this a.m. N, Dwyer signet 


And I might also read this other wire notifying Mr. Welch to attend. I wired from Victoria, © 
epril 17th, 1917, at 1.55 p.m. :— “ag 
“Pp. Welch, Seattle, peaineton. You are commanded by the Select Committee of the 
Legislature of British Columbia to be present at the meeting to be held in the Members’ Room, 


Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C., ne morning, April 18th, 1917, at 10 o’clock.— 


e 


(Signed) IF’. W. ANDERSON, Secretary.’ 
And I also asked for proof of delivery of this telegram, and in connection with this proof 
of delivery I received the following :— . 
“Yours date P. Welch delivered the care Butler Hotel.—(Signed) Seattle, Washington, oa 
April 17th, 15.55.” 
: I presume that is the time. 
“Mr. Hanes: Well, he received that, did he not? Mr. Welch received that telegram? 
Mr. Anderson: Yes, evidently. ; 
Mr. Davis: That does not say so there. 
Mr. Shatford: The clerk at the hotel may have signed for it. r 
The Secretary: He must have been there or the clerk would not have signed coy it. 
Mr. Davis: As a matter of fact, he never stays at the Butler, : 
The Secretary: It is just addressed “ Seattle, Washington.” I did not know the particul rise 
of his address. He might have been staying with friends, which ee be reasonable. _ a 
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Mr. Ross: Well, what I want to know is what you can prove with reference to Mr. McLeod— 
with reference to his movements. 

The Chairman: There is nothing about Mr.. McLeod there. 

Mr. Ross: Well, why shouldn’t he be included to show what he knows? Is there any 
objection to including a reference to his movements and the efforts which have been made to 
get him? 

Mr. Hanes: No. 

Mr. Ross: Well, why can’t it be done in this report? 

Mr. Hanes: Everybody’ should be included. 

The Chairman: There is no reason why you should not make a subsequent motion, but it 
seems to me that we should now deal with the motion that is before us. 

Mr. Ross: I don’t know where I got the information from, but I was told, on account of 


Mr. Taylor’s absence and his inability to attend, it was very likely this Committee would have 


to adjourn for a considerable time. 

Mr. Hanes: There is nothing like that, Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Ross: Are you proposing to sit right along as usual ? 

The Chairman: If everybody does not go over to the United States I think we will. 

Mr. Pooley: Are you going over? 

The Chairman: I have not any lawsuits or coal-mines there. 

Mr. Ross: Is there any suggestion of having Mr. McLeod called? 

The Chairman: I would suggest that this matter which was dealt with at the last session 
be put through now, and then let us take up other matters arising this morning. If there is no 
suggestion to be made with regard to the resolution moved by Mr. Hall, I will put the question. 
All in favour of the report? (Vote taken.) Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ross: Now, Mr. Chairman, please don’t say “unanimously,” because I really have not 
had time to make up my mind. 

The Chairman: If you want another show of votes, just say ‘“ Aye.” 

Mr. Ross: No. “ 

The Chairman: Motion carried, Mr. Ross saying ‘‘ No.” 

Mr. Ross: I only voted against it to show that T am a member of this Commission and had 
a mind of my owh, anyway. : 

The Chairman: I do not think anything like that was necessary. 

Mr. Ross: I don’t say that it was, but I do think you are railroading things along here 
pretty fast. 

The Chairman: I think, for a man who has attended this Committee as much as you haye, 
it is a piece of impertinence; and I want to tell you that you cannot come in here and get away 
with such cheap talk as that, even if the newspapers are taking it down. 

Mr. Ross: I have certain rights on this Committee, even if I am not the Chairman. ; 

The Chairman: What is the next? : 

Mr. Hanes: Do you suppose that there were any telephone messages or telegrams sent to 
Mr. Donald McLeod on that day? Would it be worth while finding out, because this lawsuit that 
he refers to must have come up very suddenly, for he was here just a few days previously. 

The Chairman: Well, of course, I do not think the Committee is worried about the lawsuit. 
The incidents in connection with it-are suflicient for an inference on that point. 

Mr. Hanes: I think one of the witnesses is here that you summoned. 

The Chairmamr: Is Mr. Cromie here? : 

Mr. Hanes: Yes. 

Mr. Maclean: What is the name of this witness? “. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Cromie. 

The Chairman: Is Mr. White here this morning? . 

Mr. Davis: No. Mr. Thomas, who had charge of all matters, owing to the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Tate (although I stated that those books would not be produced), thought that 
Mr. Welch ought to take the responsibility of it, and the only man who could get the books was 
Mr. White, and Mr. White, I understand, went across to get them, and he is expected to be 
back here. 

The Chairman: With the books? 

Mr. Davis: If Mr. Welch lets him produce them. 
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The Chairman: And he will be back when? r 2 

Mr. Davis: Well, to-morrow morning, I understood. 

Mr. Ellis: I may say, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Anderson-spoke to me about Mr. White yesterday, 
saying he wanted them to be here at the session this morning, and I told him that Mr. White 
would have to get the books if the Committee wanted them, and he told me I had better speak 
to Mr. Taylor; and I spoke to Mr. Taylor, and told him that Mr. White was going over on the 
boat last night, and I understood from Mr. Taylor, although I might have got it wrong—I under- 
stood from Mr. Taylor that until the Committee reported on the question of Mr. Tate there would 
not be any great amount of evidence taken. pene eea Mr. White, as I understand, will be back 
to-morrow morning, anyway. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, that was not my sage gee pei the Gammittees I think Mr. ee 
gaye this Committee his assurance he would be here. 

The Secretary: I think there might be some misunderstanding on that. . You told him to get 
the books. He might not have understood it right at all. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, if he is just going over for the books and is coming back. to-morrow 
morning, that is all right; but when we Pe eis this sitting he said he would be here at the 
next sitting. 

The Chairman: Tete is no doubt about Bike 

The Secretary: I don’t think \so. 

Mr. Hanes: It was very. definite. 

_R. J. CromMisr, witness, called and. sworn. 

The Chairman: Do you want to examine Mr. Oromis? 

Mr. Hanes: Well, he was to produce certain books and documents and. cipealted eeenies 
I think you have a list there. i 

The Chairman: What is your position, Nr. Cromie?. A.—With whom? 

Q.—Well, with anybody? A.—TI am the secretary-treasurer of several companies. 

Q.—Well, anything connected with the Pacific Great Eastern? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Or P. Welch. A.—No, sir. : 

Q.—For whom do you work? A.—For Mr. Stewart and the Courtenay Condensed Milk 
eee Be 4 

Q.—Mr. J. W. Stewart? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Where? A.—Vancouver. 

Q.—yYou are in the office there, are you?) A.—yYes, sir. 

Q.—Who is in charge of that office? A—Mr. McLeod. | 

Q.— Where is he? A.—I could not tell you, sir. 

Q.—When did you last see him? A.—On Monday. - 

Q.—At what hour? Monday was the 16th, wasn’t it? A—About 4 o’clock. 

Q.— About 4 o’clock? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Where was he then? A.—In the office. 

Q.—What was he doing? A.—He was working. 

Q.—Who was next to him in that office? A.—Myself. 

~Q.—Well, what was the last you saw of him?. A.—Wel, as ‘! said before, he was in the 
office. 

Q.—Well, that was the end of it as far as you are concerned? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Well, now, what became of him after that? A —I could not tell you. 

Q.—When did you leave the office? A.—About 6 o’clock. 

Q.—Was he still there? A.—He might have been in his inner office. 

Q.—Well, now, when he goes away who takes charge of affairs? A—I do. 

Q.—Did you receive any information that he was going away? A.—yYes. 

Q.—When? A.—About a week ago I think I received the information. 

Q.—What information did you have then? A.—Well, we have a trial coming on in St. 
Paul. j y 
Q—When? A.—I don’t know that the date has been set for it. | i 

Q.—Well, what did he say about that trial? What did he say about that trial? A—He 
did not go into details about it at all. He just simply said he expected that he might be called : : 
to St. Paul on this Sims & Kerie trial. He is away a good deal of his gine. 3 

Q.—Well, is that all he said about it? A.—yYes, sir. 3 
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Q.—Did he say anything more later on? A.—No. 

Q.—On Monday, the 16th, did he say anything to you about going away? A.—NO, sir. 

Q.—So that you left the office at 6 o’clock on Monday not knowing that Mr. McLeod was 
going away? A.—I knew that he was going away that night. 

Q.—Oh, you knew that he was going away that night? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How did you know that? A.—Well, as I told you before, he spoke of having to go 
away, and then he confirmed it on Monday that he was going. 

Q.—Well, why didn’t you say that before? .I asked you if he said anything to you on 
Monday about his going away and you said no.. Now, what did he say? A.—Well, there must 
have been a misunderstanding. 

Q.—What did he say to you on Monday about it? A—He said he expected to go away 
that night. 
> Q.—What time was that? A.—That was in the afternoon. 

Q.—What hour? A.—Possibly around 4 o'clock. 

2 "3 Q.—Did Mr. White receive any telegrams that day? A.—Mr. White is in a separate office. 
a Q.—I beg your pardon; I mean to say Mr. McLeod. A.—I could not tell you that. 

i Q.—You don’t know whether he received any telegrams or not? A.—No, sir; but there are 
telegrams coming into the office constantly. 

- Q.—Now, just tell me what he said about going away on Monday afternoon. A.—I have 
already told you that he had told me about a week previous. 

Q.—Now, tell me what he said on Monday afternoon. A.—Well, he said he would be going 


away on the Sims & Kerie case. _ 
Q.—Is that°all he-said. A.—Yes; just the ordinary conversation that would take place— 
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that he was going away. : ! 
Q.—Did he say when? A.—He said he was going away that night. 
3 Q.—Did he say what information he had received? A.—No. 
Q.—Did he tell you when he was coming back? . A.—He said he might be back in a week 
or ten days. 
3 Q.—That was after 4 o’clock that he told. you that? A.=——Yes. 
_ Q.—How long have you been in that office? A.—I have been with Mr. Stewart thirteen 


years. 
Q.—Thirteen years. Who is in charge of the office now? A.—Well, I am—do you mean 


while I am away? 
Q.—Well, you were in charge until you came over here? A.—yYes, sir. 
Q.—Did you bring any books over with you? A.—No, sir. 
= Q—Why didn’t you? A.—I did not know just what books you wanted. 
r Q.—You received a subpeena? A.—Yes, sir. 
Q.—And you read that subpoena? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And the information that was in there? A.—yYes. 
‘ Mr. Davis: Have you the subpeena with you? A.—Yes. 
: ; Q.—Let me see it. (Witness produces document to counsel. ) 
q The Chairman: What books have you in your office? What is the nature of the books 
there? A.—wWell, I have a vault full of them. 
Q.—I say what is the nature of them? A.—Just the ordinary books of different companies. 
Ow hat different companies? A.—I should say there are possibly twelve companies. 
Q.—What books have you, directly or indirectly, in connection with the Pacific Great Eastern 
matters? A.—wNone. 
Q.—None?. A.—None. 
Q.—What pooks have you of Mr. Stewart’s? A.—None. 
Q.—None?. A.—No; none of his personal books. 
Q.—I beg your pardon? A.— None of his personal books. 
Q.—Where are they? A.—I would say that he has no personal books of his own. 
Q.—He has none? A.—No; just possibly memoranda. 
Q.—But no books of account? A.—NOoO, sir. 
Q.—No personal ledger? A.—He would possibly have a memorandum, just like you or 
“myself would have, of the assets or liabilities that he might have; but he does not keep an 


elaborate set of books at all. 
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-Q—Now, evidence has been given here that, certain moneys were drawn out by. “Mr. . 
Stewart from the Pacific Great Hastern Railway. What books or memorandum of any kind 
would you have in your office that would show anything in connection with that? A.—I would 
have none. yf 

Q.—You say you would have none; would there be any in the office? A.—No, there would 
be none; unless it was a question of Mr. Stewart drawing certain funds, which he would deposit — 
in his personal account. 

Q.—What is that again? A.—There would not be anything, unless it would be funds that i 
Mr. Stewart would be drawing from these different contracts that he was interested in, which ~ 
he would deposit in his personal account. 

Q.—Then, you have a record of his personal account? A.—He would have that himself. 

Q.—Well, why did you say, unless it would be that? Do you mean by that that there 
would be a record in your office showing the moneys that Mr. Stewart would draw for hi¢s ae 
personal account? A.—He would have that. 7 

Q.— Well, is it in your office? A.—No. 

Q.—He would not take that over to France with him? A.—No. ae 

Q.—Who would be the custodian of that in his absence? A.—Well, Mr. McLeod has his _ 


Q.—Had Mr. McLeod books of that kind in that office there? A.—As I told you before, — 
there was no elaborate set of books. i Aan oe 3 
Q.—I don’t care whether it is elaborate or not; is there anything there? A.—There would. 3 
be a memorandum of deposits. ; Ray 
Q.—Well, where is that now? A.—Well, we would render Mr. Stewart a monthly statement 
of his deposits—of the deposits put in his personal account. ‘ 
Q—And would you keep a copy of that? A.—The bank would have a copy of it. ; Ai 
Q.—You don’t keep a copy yourself? A.—We keep a copy of our bank account. — “a 
Q—wWell, I did not ask you that at all. I asked you if you had a copy of that in yqams ; 


office? A.—Yes, we do keep one. agi 
Q.—It is there? How far back do those memoranda run? A.—As long as he had a bank 
account. 2 . 


Q.—Have you any of the cheques of Stewart’s? A—wNo. 
Q.—They are not in that office? A.—No. 
Q.—They were not there in the custody of Mr. White? A.—No. 
Q.—Now, it has been stated before this Committee that there were UaSdues issued by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway to Mr. Stewa 
Mr. Hanes: By P. Welch. “a 
The Chairman: By P. Welch, was it? Cheques by P. Welch had been turned over to — 
Mr. Stewart, and finally we found these were turned over to Mr. McLeod, his representative. — 9 
Now, did you see those cheques? A.—Let me see; I could not say definitely. ¢ = 
Q.—Well, why do you hesitate? A—Because Mr. Stewart is interested in some six or serene 
different contracts and there are various moneys coming in from these contracts from time tom 
time, and to single any particular one out it is somewhat difficult. ¢ d 
Q—Well, I may tell you that recently, within the last month or six weeks, these cancelled _ 
cheques have been extracted from the file and turned over to Mr. Stewart—not Mr. Stewart, 
but Mr. McLeod, Mr. Stewart’s representative. Do you know anything about it? A—No. — 
Q.—Did you know that was done? A.—No. a ‘ ee 
Q.—Did you know Mr. McLeod had those cheques? A.—No. . 
Q—Do you know of. any books or documents which would show the disbursements | ofa 
any moneys by Mr. Stewart? A.—I beg your pardon? " 
Q.—Do you know of any documents in your office, either there at present, or that were 
there, that would show the disbursements of any money by Mr. Stewart? A.—Yes, a 
Q.— What are they? A—Well, they would be the cheque-book. m 
Q.—What cheque-book is that? A.—The cheque-book of his personal account. ; 
Q.—Where is that? A.—Mr. McLeod would have that. He had charge of that part . it. 


Q.—Would that be in your office? A.—It would be, yes. a 
Q.—It was there,when you left, was it? A.—I don’t know. I don’t recollect Pei bf 
cheques in the last few days. "Pha - 
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Q.— Well, what about the used cheque-book—the stubs; where are they kept? A.—They 
are kept—Mr. Stewart would have those. : ; 

Q.—Well, they would be kept in your office? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And they are there now, are they? A.—I would say that they are there. 
% Q.—Eh? A.—I would say that they are there. 
_Q—Can you produce them? A.—If it would be necessary to produce them they would be 
produced from Mr. Stewart; that is, if there are any of Mr. Stewart’s personal cheques there. 

Q.—They are drawn on what account—a personal account in the bank? A.—A joint 
account. - 

Q.—A joint account? A.—Yes. 

‘Q.—What joint account? A.—Mr. and Mrs. Stewart’s. 

Mr. Davis: What joint account? 

The Chairman: Mr. and Mrs. Stewart’s, he said. 

Witness: It is the house aecount. 

Mr. Hanes: But there is an account, Mr. Chairman, where this $763,000 was turned into 
that was drawn from P. Welch. ‘That, I take it, would be the account, 

The Chairman: What is the date of it; can you tell us approximately? A.—No. Mr. 
White could tell us, but they were issued in different sums. 

Mr. Maclean: Yes; it was not a cheque issued in one amount. Mr. Stewart drew out 
different sums. 

The Chairman: Where would the cheques be, if any, of any of that money that was 
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Fastern Railway? What account would that be in? Did Mr. Stewart carry that in his 
household account? A.— No, sir. 

Q.—What account did he carry it in? -A—I could not tell you, sir. 

Q.— Well, you know, don’t you? A.—No. 

Q.—How many accounts did Mr. Stewart have? Did he have another personal account? 
A—This was the only account that I know of that Mr. Stewart had anything to do with. 

Mr. Hall: When you say “this,” what do you mean by this? A.—This was a joint 
account. 

The Chairman: And you say that was only a chequing account for the household incidental 
expenses? A.—And for his personal expenses and Company outfit. 

~- Q—Company outfit? A.—Yes; investments of the Company. 
. Q.—Well, would those moneys, then, that have been mentioned, these sums, be deposited 
in that account? A.—Apparently not. 

Q.—When you say apparently not, what do you mean by that? A.—Well, I have not 
chécked up the account for some time, but no sum like that appears in it. 

Q.—Eh? A.—No sum like that appears in it. 

Q.—Well, I am told now it does not appear in one lump sum, but in different items— 
spread over a period of how long—two years, Mr. Hanes? Over what period of time would 
it be? 
' Mr. Hanes: It would be perhaps over a period since 1914. I don’t think the different dates 
were mentioned, but it is over a period from 1914 or 1915 up to the present. 
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} have been deposited or not? A.—No. 
| ee Q.—Why not? A.—Mr. McLeod has Mr. Stewart’s power of attorney,’ and he is my 
superior. 
Q.—wWell, Mr. McLeod is attending to a lawsuit now, and you are in charge. Are the bank- 
books there? A.—Well, I could not produce them without authority from him. 
Q.—Well, this Committee is higher authority than Mr: McLeod. They are there, are they? 
A.—I could find out and let you know. 
Q.—Don’t you know now? A.—No. When you challenge me that way, I don’t know. 
Q.—Where have they always been kept? A.—In our office ; in the vault. 
Q.—And you have access_to that vault. A—Yes. — 
. Q.—Has any one else access to it in Mr. McLeod’s absence? A.—Yes; the young girl in 
the office has. 
Q.—Has she the combination? A.—yYes, sir. 
36 


received by Mr. Stewart, amounting in the aggregate to $700,000-odd, from the Pacific Great . 


The Chairman: Can you produce the bank-books which would show whether these sums ~ 


_ have there that has access to it also. 


+e, Mr. Halls What bank is that account in? A»—The Union Bank. , : 
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Q.—You and she are the only ones? A—No; there is another subsidiary saat we 


Mr. Hanes: I suppose, if those books are crete you would produce them, as you are in 
charge? If you went back. and’ looked for those -books you would know whether they were 
there or whether they were taken away by somebody. Would you not? A.—Yes. 

-Mr. Hall: What account is it that Mr. eee signs “per power of attorney. "2? A—This . 
joint account also. ‘tg 

Q.—What is that? A.—This joint account. aa 

Q.—But you said also? A.—You said his power of attorney, and I say his joint account. = 

Q. —Did you use the world “also”? A.—Possibly I did. : 

Q.—There are several accounts, are there? A.—You mentioned other: accounts. pe 

Q.—Well, are there? A.—Not to my knowledge. , - = : ; 

Q.—Well, what account is it—you had better tell me in your own words what account it; 


is that Mr. McLeod signs as power of attorney for Mr. Stewart. A.—Mr.. and Mrs. Stewart's 

joint account. — ~_ : 
Q.—Is there any other? A.—Not that I know of. ee 
Q.—And how does-he sign? A.—Heé signs J. W. Stewart, per D. McLeod. ~~ a 


Q.—And, so far as the cheques appear,-there would be no indication of there being a joint 

-account? A.—No; except: that Mrs. Stewart can also cheque against that account. 
Q.—But J mean, so far as his cheques appear, there would be nothing to indicate that ina 
“was a joint account? A.—No, sir. a 
- The Chairman: They did not sign jointly? A.—No. 


Q=-Any other bank or banks? A.—Not that T know of. 
Q=-Well,, you would know, wouldn’t you? A.—I would. 
Q. —aAnd there are not any? A.—Not to my knowledge. I 
Q.—You have had some discussions with Mr. McLeod about this Committee—about t 
investigation? PAYS, sir. ; 
Q.—And he had expected to be called? A.—I don’t know that he expressed himself“ that 
way. - eee 
Q.— Well, but it was considered that he might be called? A.—He did not express himse f 
on it. : he 
- Q.—Well, it was discussed whether he would be called or not? A.—I don’t know whether 
“it was particularly. . . yf 
Q.—Well, it was mentioned? A.—Yes. 
Q.—It was mentioned. A.—Yes, aa 
Q.—And he had that telegram pom the eprnittee and that was pene with you | AS 
well, I take it? A.—wNo, sir. ; 
* Q.—Are you quite sure? A.—Yes. 
The Chairman: Just a minute. Did Mr. McLeod receive a telegram sent by the Committee? 
A.—I don’t know whether he received it or not. - 
Mr. Hanes: Who did receive it? A.—Well, I say I don’t know whether he received g 
telegram from this Committee. i 
Q.—I am asking who did receive the telegram which was sent by Mr. Anderson, the Secretary y 
‘of this Committee, to Mr. McLeod? A.—TI have just told you. = 


+ 
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Q.—Well, I have asked you the question. A.—Well, ask me again. 
Q—wWho did receive the telegram in your office which was sent by Mr. Anderson, the 
Secretary of this Committee? A.—I don’t know. 2 : “é 
-Mr. Davis: Do you know whether such a telegram was Reece or not? A.—No. pe M 
McLeod? - 


The Chairman: By anybody. A.—No; except that in listening to the reply, the fact. t 
a wire came in is evident by that wire; but that was my first intimation of it when it was told 

' me by my stenographer. ae 
Q.—The person referred to in the C.P.R. reply is your stenographer? A—Yes. . ; 
‘Mr. Hall: I move that Mr. Cromie be directed to produce to this Committee all b 
account containing any entries of Mr. J. W. Stewart, and all cheque-stubs and cancelled: che aes S 
from the date that this work was commenced, from 1912 to the ade pie : 
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Mr. Hanes: From April— 

Mr. Hall: From 1912 to the heaton: time; and that personal - memorandum which Mr. 

Cromie referred to showing a.summary of moneys paid in and out; that be produced. 

The Chairman: And the bank-book. : 

Mr. Hall: And the bank-book; that those be produced.. Could you have them. here 

to-morrow morning? A.—I don’t know whether they would be available or not. I will go 

over and see if they are there, if you direct.me to. 

Q.—Well, we are directing you now, and it is simply a question of arranging the time. 

A.—1I could save time by phoning to see if they are there or not. 3 

Mr. Hanes: I think it would be better for Mr. Cromie to go right over and come be and 

report. Go over on the afternoon boat and come back. for to-morrow. 

The Chairman: That was a peculiar remark you made, Mr. Cromie. Have you any reason 

to doubt whether they are there ‘or not? A =—Well, Mr. McLeod has charge of those books. 

Q.—Did he require those for his lawsuit? A.—He might have. 

Q.—What do you mean by that answer? You know we are not playing at this things 1 a ot 

appreciate that. ‘ re: 

Q.—What do you mean by that remark—he might have? A.—He might have required them 

in connection with the lawsuit. 

Q.—You think that? Do you Wes us to accept that as a frank statement irom: rons 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is this lawsuit About? A.—It is in connection with- contracts. 

Q.—What contracts? A.—Well, sub- contractors. Messrs. Sims, Kerie & Co. 08, Foley Welch 

& Stewart; and Foley Bros. are also interested. 

4 Q.—And you think Mr. McLeod might have oceasion to take all Mr. Seewatte cheques ‘and 
vouchers and bank-books of 1912 up to the present time over there with him because of some 

Jawsuit with some sub-contractor? A.—Possibly. . 

Q.—Now, Mr. Cromie, I cannot accept that statement. 

Mr. Davis: He has made it twice and it is under oath. ; i 

The Chairman: I say I cannot accept it. ; 

Mr. Davis: It ig a matter of comment. 

The Chairman: I am.making the comment. I am stating this to the witness. It is a very” 

serious thing for him to tell us a thing like that. : 

Mr. Hall: You saw Mr. McLeod on Monday at 4.0’clock? A.—Yes. 

Q. —And you were continuing your work in the office until 6 o’clock? A.—Yes, sir. 


Q.—That same day? A.—Yes. 
Q.—No books were taken out of the office between 4 and 6, were there? A.—No, not to my 


‘knowledge. 
~ Q.—Well, you would know it if they were. You are there in the office? .A.—Yes; but I am 


 4n and out of the office, and they might have been taken out. 
Q.—Well, they could not be taken out between 4 and 6 without your knowledge? A.—They 
~ possibly couldn’t—if you say that. 

Q.—I am asking you for your statement. Just answer it any way you like. 
Mr. Yorston: You don’t suggest that Mr. McLeod would watch an opportunity when you 
sere not there and get the books out? A.—No. 
Mr. Hall: As a matter of fact, it would be quite a job to collect all the books, wouldn’t it? 
A—wNo. Mr. Stewart’s personal books are limited to his bank account, and he ought to be entitled 


to have the say with regard to his bank account. 
The Chairman: What is that? A.—He ought to be entitled to have the say with regard to 


his bank account. 3 
Q.—We are not seeking any information along those lines from you. A.— ‘Thank you. 
Mr. Hall: Well, there was this personal ledger that you have referred to, or memorandum- 
pook. A.—yYes, a memorandum-book. 

Q.—Well, how many of those were there, and how big are they? A.—There- would be 
possibly—there would be possibly a series of monthly statements of Mr. Stewart’s and members 
of Foley, Welch & Stewar t's. Their personal accounts are kept by the different firms in which 


they are interested. 


+ 


Q.—Well, still Ghey. must have a collection of their own—of these memorandum-books which Ep 
you have referred to? A.—Possibly. < 

—~ Q—Well, now, is phere. a memorandum-book or isn’t there? A.—It is a loose-leat ledger— 
a statement. : 

Q.—A loose-leaf ledger? aeven 

Q.—And how many of those are there? A.—Just one. 

Q.—How big is it? A.—It is a very small thing. 

~ Q—When did you last see it? A.—I should say it would be within the last ten days. 

Q.—Did you see it on Monday? A.—I could not say whether I did or not. There were very 
few entries to make in it. They are made generally at the end of each month. 

Q.—Well, I take it, in addition to this loose-leaf ledger that you have referred to—a small ¢ 
loose-leaf ledger—there is a summary made up of these balance-sheets? A.—Hach month end I ' 
send a statement of the cheques to Mr. Stewart. ? 

Q.—And do you keep copies of those statements? A 

Q.—You have those? A.—They are in the office. 

Q.—Well, that is another book, then, that we should have produced. Do you think that 
Mr. McLeod could take that and those cancelled cheques and memorandum-book all out without 
your knowledge? A.—Oh, yes, very easily. ; 

Q.—Between 4 and 6? A.—Yes. 

Q.—But do you think he has taken them? A.—I could not say. 

Mr. Davis: He did not say between 4 and 6, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hall: What time did he go away? What time in the ordinary course would he go away 
from the office? A.—Around 6 o’clock. Rae: 

 Q.—And what time does the train leave, or the boat? A.—Well, I don’t know; there are ~ 
trains running out of Vancouver all day. 

Q.—And he might have gone a number of different ways? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You don’t know which one he went on? A.—No. 1 

Q.—Which ticket did he take? Which did he buy? A.—I don’t know. I could not te 
you that. _ Z 

Mr. Hanes: Well, would he take those books out of there without telling you? ae Pot 
he might have. Bs: 

Q.—And as you are left in charge. you would go back there and find them missing, and you | 
would not know whether he took them or not? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Do you think that he would take them out and not tell you? A -—Yes; he might. 

Q.—And how would you know in your absence whether the books were taken when you were 
in charge or not, or would you know? A.—Possibly I would not know. | 

The Chairman: I think it would be well at the present time now to put the motion. 1a 

Mr, Ross: May I put a question or two to the witness?) Mr. Cromie, without going into 
the particulars of that bank account referred to, is it the only one that shows Mr. Stew aren 
transactions, or all his transactions? A.—It is the only one as far as I know. 

Q.—And it shows besides any money he would receive from the Pacific Great Hastern 
Railway, it would show money that he received from other sources. A.—From all sources. 

~Q.—It would also show payments that he made to his private funds? A.—yYes. 

@.—And if he paid any money to campaign funds, would it show that? A.—yYes. ; 

 Q.—And if it showed his private investments, it would show what company he was a share- 
holder in if he had paid for his stock? A.—yYes, a 

Q.—And if he was a shareholder in the Sun newspaper, that account would disclose | it’ hy 
A.—Yes. 7 

Mr. Hatl: You say that account would disclose it? A.—That account represents ‘all Mr ™ 
Stewart’s investments, se 

Q.—And it shows the details of what these investments are, aS Mr. Ross’s statement was? 
A.—It is a record of it. . Hin 

Q.—He keeps a record of them? Well, possibly I can improve that resolution a bit. 

Mr. Hanes: Just one moment; pardon me an instant. Foley, Welch & Stewart have 
agreement with the Government and also with the Railway Company regarding the constr et 
Now, that agreement must ‘be on file in that office of Foley, Welch & Stewarls and there must 
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or indirectly connected with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, or with Foley, Welch 


witness is directed to produce all books of account, papers, contracts, deeds, vouchers, documents, 
letters, and writings in his possession or power relating to the subject-matters aforesaid. 


other agreements of a like nature, and I wish you would include the production of these papers 
and documents in your resolution. 

Mr. Hall: I move that Mr. Cromie be directed to produce at the sittings of this Committee 
to be held at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning all cancelled cheques, all cheque-stubs, the record of 
Mr. Stewart’s investments that he has just referred to, and that memorandum-book which was 
referred to by Mr. Comie; that ledger referred to by him; the bank-book, and any and every ; 
other book or books showing investments, or showing the receipt and disposition of moneys in . 
any way relating to the Pacific Great Wastern Railway. 

The Chairman: I second it. ; 

Mr. Hall: And I think Mr. Hanes wanted to include some agreements. SpE 

Mr. Hanes: There must be some. =s 

Mr. Hall: And any agreement or agreements of any nature or kind whatsoever between Mr. 
Stewart and Foley, Welch & Stewart, or between Mr. Stewart and the Pacific Great Eastern 


Railway Company, or between Foley, Welch & Stewart and the Pacific Great Eastern Railway * 
Company. 3 

Mr. Davis: Well, are there any such agreements, Mr. Cromie? A.—No, there are no = 
agreements. “<3 


Mr. Davis: You might as well clear that up just now. 

Mr. Hanes: Will you add on to that now that Mr. Cromie be directed to appear before the 
Committee to-morrow morning? 

Mr. Hall: I included that in the first part—that he be directed to appear. 

The Chairman: Is that motion satisfactory? 

Mr. Ross: What about changing the language of that resolution so as to include the lansuage 
which was included in the McLeod resolution, providing “ all cheques, vouchers, statements, books, 
accounts, memoranda, writings, letters, or telegrams whatsoever in any manner respecting the 
scope of the said inquiry,” because if there is anything said there about the political payments 

Mr. Hall: I will be only too happy to add that on. 

The Chairman: This witness has already a subpeena with that in it—with every word of 
that in it. 

Mr. Ross: Well, what is the difficulty, then? 

Mr. Hall: He has come here without them now. 

The Chairman: You might add a rider: 

Mr. Hall: Have you brought anything with you? A.—wNo, sir. 

Mr. Hall: I will add on to my motion, “and all material referred to in your subpeena.” 

Mr. Davis: That subpcena is here. You might as well look at it. I was reading the 


Senoutet and it only refers ‘to the matters in connection with the construction of the Pacific 
_Great Eastern, and the matters between the Pacific Great Eastern and these various parties. 


“The Chairman: No, Mr. Davis, pardon me; you will read the authority set out there, it 
shows what the authority of this Committee is. It is set out in this: “ that the Select Committee i 
have authority to inquire into all matters directly or indirectly relating to the construction of — if 


the Pacific Great EBastern Railway Company, and the said Committee are hereby empowered to i 
take the evidence of Mr. D’Arcy Tate, and any other person or persons in any matter directly 4 


& Stewart ’—and these various parties—‘‘or apy other person whatsoever to give any and all 
evidence, to produce any and all papers and vouchers showing the disposition of the moneys for 
campaign or political purposes, or for the purpose of obtaining charters, advantages, or benefits, 
or moneys, or influence ” 

Mr. Davis: You are quite right; I beg your pardon—I did not read that part of it. 

Mr. Farris (Chairman): I will finish this: “Or for the purpose of obtaining charters, 
advantages, or benefits, or moneys, or influence in respect of and in support of the Pacific Great 
Hastern Railway, its properties or enterprises, or contract or undertakings.” And then the 


Mr. Hanes: Now, why didn’t you bring over some of these documents that are referred to 
in that summons, as directed? A.—My evidence there will tell you why—that Mr. McLeod is 
my superior in that office. 
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- Q—But that subpoena was directed to you. A—dJust wait until Tt! get through. He i is iy | £ 
superior in the office, and he would have ‘the custody of all the ‘books. ; 
Q.—But you received this summons yourself from the Committee, and I am asking'3 vou wie 
you didn’t bring over all these documents that are mentioned in this summons, that were ‘there- 
when you came over here? A.—I would not bring them over without getting authority for it. 
= The Chairman: You don’t take your orders from Mr. MeLeod when he is not there? AI | 
Sis. beg- your pardon? : . See: 
: Q.—You are in charge of that office when he is tite there? A.—yYes, sir. 
Q.—And you were in charge of the office at the time you got this subpoena ? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Hall: Do I take it that you jntend that same remark to apply all through—that you will 
not produce those although you are now directed by the Committee expressly so to ee Mr. 
Cromie? A.—I would like to get in touch with Mr. McLeod before I did. 
The Chairman: What is that? 
Mr. Hall: And if Mr. McLeod says not to bring them, you won "t pring them; is that the 
position you take? A.—Yes, that is correct. = 
Mr. Hanes: The witness says now he won’t produce these until he gets in touch with 
Mr. McLeod, and he won’t produce them then if he says not to. ; 
Mr. Maclean: Hadn’t we better wait until the trouble arises? 
Mr. Hanes: I will ask you this: If you go back to Vancouver to produce those documents 
and papers, is it your intention to produce them of your own accord? Are you going to bring 
them back with you? A.—I think we could possibly save time by my making the position more | 
>. ~ dear in this way: Mr. McLeod has Mr. Stewart’s power of attorney, and has charge of all his 
é books; and he might have those books with him. 
-Q.—Now, I ask you a direct question, and I want you to answer that question If you go 
_ back to Vantouver, as directed by this Committee, is it your intention to bring over all me 
’ documents asked for in this resolution? A.—Yes, sir. rx. 
Q.—And you will do that? A.—Yes, if they are there. 
~@—You will do that? A.—Yes: 
The Chairman: In any event, you — be required to come back yourself to- -morrow non 
- A.—Yes. ° a 
 Q.—-You understand that? A.—Yes. 
Q.—I think this resolution has not been put yet. : : ‘ 
Mr. Davis: I would like to ask Mr. Cromie a question first. So far as your knowledge — 
goes—just follow me closely as to this; so far as your knowledge goes, are there any papers or 
documents of any sort. or description which you know of in the office in connection with the | 
following matters of J. W. Stewart’s: (1.) Relating to” the construction of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway and P. Welch? A.—No, sir. " 
Q.—Or between P. Welch and any of the sub-contractors or Soimnes doing work, or 
supplying material under the contract of P. Welch and the Railway Company? A.—No, sir. 
Q.—Or between any sub-contractor and stationman working for such sub-contractor? <a 
No, sir. — 7 
4: Q.—Or showing the relations between the Railway Company and any other person in these 
_ personal things of Stewart that you are asked to produce? A.—The Rare Company will “ 
reference to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? 5 of 
< -Q.—Yes. ; A.—No, none. 
- Q.—Or showing the relations existing between P. Welch, contractor, and any person in 
connection with the supply of the labour or material in connection with the construction of that | : 
railway ? A,—No, Sire : a rs 
Q.—Or showing the disposition of any moneys for campaign and political purpotes tA 
No, sir. . 
Q.—Or showing any moneys expended for the purpose of obtaining charters, advantages, or 
benefits, or moneys, or influence in respect of and in support of the Pacific Great FKastern Railway, 
its properties or enterprises, or contract or undertakings? A.—No, sir. | ' ae ae 
Q.—That is all. I will now file this subpoena as an exhibit, : 
Mr. Hall: Dida’t I understand you to.reply to Mr. Ross that those books Sone shoie if 
there were any contributions to campaign funds or for political purposes? You remember 
Mr. Ross asked you that question across the table, and you said yes; isn’t that correct? a — 
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mS Mr. Davis: Are there any such as far as you know? A.—No, sir. That would only refer ns 
to Mr, Stewart’s personal outlay. ; 4 <n 
: Q.—What exhibit will that be? 
- The Secretary: HWxhibit 222. ites: s = ae 
(Subpcena marked as Exhibit 222.) 
Mr. Maclean: What is the date of it? 
The Secretary: Victoria, April 17th, 1917. ; 
The Chairman: You have heard the motion. Is there any discussion on the motion? 
Question put. Motion carried. I take it that that was carried without any dissenting vote. 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Cromie, did you cash any cheques for Mr. Stewart for any amount. of any 
size? A.—Yes. é ; eee Sa Se 
Q—And for any large amounts? A.—Yes; for thirteen years I have been eashing them. 
Q.—And did you draw out any cash in the last four years for any very large sums of money? : 
A—I could not answer that offhand: They were for various amounts. ei eae Pot 
Q.—Well, did you in any way turn any of this cash over from any of the cheques for any re 
political or campaign purpose, or for any purpose in connection with the railway? A.—No, sir. . 
The cash would be simply got from the bank by me and turned over to Mr. Stewart. : 
Q.—You did not deliver any of it yourself to any one, except to Mr. Stewart? A.—wNOo, sir. 
Q.—Well, when you received this subpeena, who did you go to see about it, to see what you 
should do? A.—I did not see anybody. : 
Q.—Now, just to clear up this one point. We were told here by Mr. White that some 
$763,000 had been paid to Mr. Stewart by cheque. Do you understand by this resolution that is 
going through that the books that we have asked for. includes the books which will show the 
receipt of that money and the payment out of that money, if*it is paid out? A—yYes. I might 
add to that, though, that no books that I have any knowledge of contain such amounts. 
Mr. Davis: I would like to ask you this, Mr. Cromie. You said “Yes * to that last question. 
Would it show the cheques that were made out payable to other parties than J. W. Stewart and 
charged to his account in the P.G.E.? For instance, J. W. Stewart issued a cheque—at least, a 
cheque was issued from P. Welch which would be included in this. $765,000; would that money 
- go into or be deposited to this personal account of J. W. Stewart? You said that the whole of 
this $763,000 (as I understood your answer) would appear as going into J. W. Stewart's personal 
account? A.—You understood Mr. Hanes’s question. a ; 
Q.—Possibly I did. What did you understand by it; and we will clear it, up? A.—Hie asked 
: ~ me, just to clear it up, if I had any knowledge of an account of that size going into his account, 
= and my auswer to that was, to my knowledge no such amount went into his personal account. 

Q—I don’t think that was the question of Mr. Hanes, and I don’t think that was your 
answer. You added that statement afterwards; but I think you said to Mr. Hanes. that this 
account would show this receipt of $763,000, although you did not. think there was that much 
went into it. But what I am getting at is, if a cheque were issued by P. Welch to some one— 
-well, take myself as an instance—on the instructions of J. W. Stewart,-that cheque would then 


be charged to J. W. Stewart in P. Welch’s account? A.—yYes, that is right; but that amount 4 
would not go into J. W. Stewart’s deposit. ae 
a Mr. Pooley: 1t would not appear in his ledger—in J. W. Stewart's jedger?. A.—No. + 


eh Mr. Davis: It would not appear in his books at all? A.—No. rae 
3 es | The Chairman: Now, Mr. Cromie, in addition to the subpoena that has been served upon you, : 
ae. you have heard the resolution of this Committee, passed by this-Committee, directing you in 
Ee ‘i connection with those documents to produce them here; you have heard that resolution? 
A.—Yes. ; : 

Q.—And you understand that that is directed to you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You also understand that this subpoena which was served upon you requires your 
attendance from day to day, and that you will be required; whether or not you can produce 
those books, to attend at the session to-morrow—at what is the hour? ; 

Mr. Hanes: 10 o'clock. ees 
“The Chairman: You understand that? A—yYes. I would be very glad if you could put 
your request in such shape so that I could be working in the Vancouver office, as there are some os 
- little companies that I have to look after there. _ 
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Q.—Well, we will want you to-morrow morning, whatever the result of the Inquiry | into the 
books is—you will be needed here to-morrow morning. 
Mr. Pooley: And the Committee may need him for a day or so, 
Re Mr. Davis: I suppose there is no objection to Mr. Cromie having a copy of that resolution. 
It isa pretty long one. I certainly cannot carry it in my head. 

‘The Chairman : “Mrs. Blygh will strike it off for him. 

Mr. Hanes: When did you get this subpena; was it at 7 o’clock last evening? A.— Yes. 


Q.—Was Mr. McLeod in the city then? A.—I could not tell you. 

Q.—Did you see him after you received this subpcena? A.—No, sir. ; 
Q.—Now what time did he leave Vancouver? A.—I could not tell you that. 

Q.—Was it by train or by boat? A.—TI could not tell you that. : ae 


Mr. Hall: I think I would move further that Mr. Cromie be directed to produce all cheques— 
all the cheques that have been referred to by Mr. White in his evidence—namely, the cheques of — 
P. Welch to or on account of J: W. Stewart, and with respect to which evidence has already 
been given that they were delivered by Mr. White to Mr. McLeod on Mr. Stewart’s behalf. 

The Chairman: Is that motion seconded? 

Mr. Hanes: Yes. ; 

The Chairman: I suppose there is no discussion, is there? All in favour say “ Aye.” Motion 
carried. 

R. D. THOMAS recalled. 

A Mr. Hall: Were you resworn, Mr. Thomas? A.—yYes; yesterday. 

a ~Q.—You are aware, Mr. Thomas, of the resolution which has been passed this morning, 

eS which recorded your refusal to give evidence, to the House? A.—Yes. 

Bi i Q.—And, of course, it is open to you to change your mind, and give that information which | 
is desired, if you now wish to do so. A.—I have not changed my mind. 4 

cs ~ Q.—And you persist in your refusal? A.—TI do. ; 

; ~-Q.—Some time ago evidence was given of certain amounts paid to solicitors in connection 

with the legal work of the Pacific Great Hastern Railway? A.—yYes. 

Q.—That is correct? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Those names all appear in the books of the Company? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—Will you let us know the names of those solicitors, and the amounts received by pacha Le 
_A.—I would have to refer to the books, of course. a 
~Q.— Certainly. 0 
The Chairman: How long will that take you? A.—It will take a very long time to find the 
amount of each of them, and I will have to charge my memory a good deal in order to get the 
names of the various solicitors, some of whom were unknown to me; and their names do not « 
readily come to my mind. 
Mr. Hall: It was not the small amounts that I was particularly concerned about. 
Witness: The books are here, though. ; f 
The Chairman suggested that a memo. containing the information should be made up. 
The Chairman: Where will you be this afternoon? A.—TIn the city; in my office in the city. 
Q.—If the House request your attendance, you will be available at. your office? A..—Yes, 
_ Mr. Hanes: Have you had any telephone communication with Mr. Tate? A.—No. 
_ Q—Since he left the city? A.—No. : ' > 
Q.—Or any telegram? A.—I had a telegram from him. ~ “ey 
‘The Chairman: From where? A.—From Seattle. sie 
Q.—When was that? A.—TI received it yesterday morning. ; 
— Q@.—Was there any intimation in that as to his intention about puyite there or coming 
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Ener back? A.—yYes; he asked me to wire him to St. Paul. a s 

eee Mr. Hanes: I thought he went over to look at a coal-mine? A.—So he told me “when i 

vis “he lett. " 5 oe ae 
Q.—So he told you when he left? A.—Yes. eta bie wales 


Q.—Did you know whether that referred to the State of Washington or the East? peste b 
coal-mine, as I said yesterday, the one in which he is interested largely, or owns, is DE Seas os 
Seattle and Tacoma. a ee 

Q.—Then, if he has tooked that over on this trip, the St. Paul trip would be some ot RK 
business, naturally, than top RINE over a coal-mine, wouldn’t it? A—T think SO. 


to the Indians. 


; Great Eastern, of the Railroad Company’s property? A.—No; the ordinary procedure would be 
for me to attach those vouchers to my bills collectable against the Development Company, so 
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The Chairman: Did you get any intimation as to the business that would take him to 
St. Paul? A—No; he just asked me to wire him fully, care of Foley Bros., or care of the firm 
at St. Paul; — have not wired him yet. I didn’t think he would be there yet. 

Mr. Hall: I think I have asked you for certain other cheques, a large amount, on. which 
cash had been obtained by you from the bank? A.—Yes; I find there are two. One dated 6th io 
March, 1914, made payable to myself for $20,200; I received cash for that. Z a 

* Mr. Ross: What was the date? A.—March 6th. oe 

Q.—What year? A.—1914; $20,200. The next is dated March 25th, made payable to the ~ 
order of D’Arcy Tate, $5,000. I see that both Mr. Tate and I have endorsed them, so, I presume, — 
I have no doubt at all that I drew the cash there as well. These were payments on account of 
the Development Company. The first amount of $20,200 was retired on the 27th by bill collect- : 4 
able No. 22, made against the Development Company; and the second retired April 18th by 
bill collectable 54, made against the Development Company. 

Q.—What did you do with the money after you got it? First of all, deal with the $20,200 ; 

I take it that you are quite clear about that? A.—$20,200. 

Q.—$20,200? -A.—I am not sure whether I personally disbursed that, or whether I handed 
it to Mr. Tate. I rather think this was paid on account of Indian reserves at Squamish, paid — 
for the Development Company account. I rather think I handed the amount—I think I counted 
out the individual amounts, and handed the cash to Mr. Tate, and he delivered it in my presence 
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Q.—Where were they? A.—In Mr. Tate’s room at the hotel ; this was while he was confined 
to his room there. 

Q.—You are quite sure of that, are you? A.—Oh, yes. 

Q.—That is the $20,200? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the $5,000? A.—The $5,000 would be paid in cash to Mr. Tate himself. I have no 
recollection at all what it was for. I presume it was made on account of the Development 
Company; it was incidental to some Development Company purchase or other matter. I don’t 
think I handled the disbursement of that. 

-, Q—Would that money come back? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Was that paid back? A.—The entries appearing in the cash-book retired, $20,200, on 
the 27th of April; $5,000 retired on the 18th of April. . : 

Q.—I presume you have the vouchers showing the payments to the Indians? A.—They are “s 
already filed with the Committee—oh, no, the v ouchers—that would mean Development Company aay 
matters; I would not have them; they would be turned over; I presume Mr. Tate would send 
them to Vancouver. 

Q.—So you would not have the vouchers for the payments to the Indians of the Pacific 
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that they would see that it was sent in for payment. 

The Chairman: Do you know where Mr. D’Arcy Tate keeps his personal bank account? 
A.—He has several bank accounts. The account that he issues his general cheques on is in the 
Bank of Montreal; but I noticed around the office—his stenographer’s office looked after his 
bank account—that he has or did have accounts in the Imperial Bank of Canada, and in the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, and in the Bank of Montreal. 

Q.—It is the campaign funds that I refer to; what account was that kept in? A.—I don’t 
know. : 
'Q—In what bank? A.—I don’t know. ; re 
Q. D6 you know any of the amounts at all involved in these contributions? A.—Well, my : 
recollection is not clear on the amount; but he certainly did state the amounts, the individual = is 
amounts to me. “ a 
 'Q.— Well, I say, do you recall any of them? A.—As amounts—well, that is a matter that I | 
do not intend to go into, Mr. Farris; but to make it very clear, Mr. Tate did tell me ate ; 


- amounts; I didn’t charge my memory with the amounts paid to so-and-so and so-and-so ; ae 


mentioned Several large amounts, and eed. ee names of peveral DES, 


Q—We would prefer that you should. A—well, I oe fait ot am Aare to cor 
Mr. Farris. Seetgaect 
Mr. Hanes: They were quite large amounts, some of them? A.—To me thee were large. 
‘The Chairman: Where will those cheques be now, Mr. Thomas? A.—It is quite possible 
that all his cheques are still in his'desk. I have never handled his private cheques ; but I have 


seen cheques lying loosely around his desk, because I have access to his desk. 


a 7% Q.—Of course, campaign cheques would not be lying around in his desk?» A.—Well, I don’t 
:. know the ‘campaign cheques. ; rb 
ie .Q.—Well, I mean, where would such cheques be filed by Mr. Tate? A.—I believe that — 


‘ve 5 


Mr. Tate’s cheques, unless they are at his house, are in his desk at the office; all his. cancelled a 


e cheques. i 
4 -Q.—Who has access to them? A.—Any one in the office; I have access to his desk in ‘+ =3 
the office. ; ” 


Q.—Will you eee them? A.—Well, I would not like to say whether his bank-books are 
RS still there or not; he usually keeps them loosely in his desk. : 
oe = Q.—What books does he keep there in the office—wbat books of account, ledgers, or ee 
books? A.—No, I don’t know; I have never handled his private matters, except when he was_ 
sick, and I have been at the hotel, or at Sol Duc, when I did some business for him; but I have 
never taken the least interest in his private affairs; and his bank-books, while I have seen them — 
lying around, I have never had the curiosity to look at them, but occasionally he would ask me — 
to,check up a matter of interest. ve 
Q.— When he was going away this time, you would know whether he cleared up these things, sae 
would you not? A.—I know in his place I should take away aoe that I didn’t want seen. a 
_ I don’t know what he did. nose 2a 
- .Q.—Do you know whether he did or not? A.—No, I don’t. f + 9 
Q.—I say, it would seem to me, with his office right adjoining yours A.— Yes. ey 
Q.—That you would know, as a matter of fact, whether he did that in this case or not? 25 
A.—Oh, no, no; I know, of course, he never kept any elaborate—I am using Mr. Cromie’s word— — ae 
he kept no elaborate books of account, as an accountant would keep; but he must have kept Some | Pi : 
memos. and figures. 
Q.—Were these campaign funds paid in cheques or in cash? A.—I know nominee about are : 
The Chairman: I have no further questions; has any member of the Committee? If there 
is nothing further, we had better adjourn to 10 o’clock to-morrow. - — 
- The Chairman (to witness): You will be in attendance again to-morrow morning? aN oa 
Witness: I will be here to-morrow at 10. ~ ? 
. ge EY adjourned to 10 a.m. of the following day, Phised ay. ue 19th, 1917. 


yon 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION. | 


‘Tuurspay, April 19th, 1917. _ <* 
a} Sy 
ieee) “The Committee of Inquiry herein met at 10 am. pars ua ey to the Ue Tn re of April 
5 eae 13th; 1917. 
< ‘Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. Hall, ati 
H. S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, L. W. Shatford, W. R. Ross, and R. H. Pooley; H. A. Maclean, ‘< 
Esq., K.C., appearing as counsel for the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company ; Messrs. 208 8 % 
Deve. K.C., and J. N. Ellis, appearing as counsel for Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart. itd a 
The Chairman: Is Mr. Cromie here? aa 
R. J. Cromie, witness (continued). P 5 ae 
“The Chairman: Well, Mr. Cromie, did you go to Vancouver yesterday? A.—Yes. » Saabs og 
Q.—Have you got the books?, A.—I found none there. - 
Q.—Or any documents? A.—No, sir. ee? % 
Q.—Did you find out what became of them? A.—No, sir. ee . 
Q—Did you make inquiries? A.—No, sir. _ [Seer ve eae 
Q.—Who was there? A.—No one. . ince 
Q.—There was no one there in the office? A.—No. 
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Q.—Was the stenographer not there? “A=—No; you see, I got in on the late boat. 

Q.—And where did you look for them? A.—I looked in the place where they are 
usually kept. ; 

Q.—And nothing iieret: A.—NOo, sir. 

Q.—Have you-any idea where they are? A.—No. 

~ Q.—Is there no suggestion at all that you can give us? A.—No. . 

Q.—Well, do you suggest the place has been rifled or robbed or anything? A.—Well- ; 

Q.—You see, you are the man who is in charge of these rooms. Now, when you go into your 
office and find that documents which are supposed to be there are gone, what is the explanation? 


A.— Well, Mr. McLeod and myself are the only ones who really have the care of the books,-or - | : 


who would take the books away. - 


Q.—Well, do you suggest Mr. McLeod must have taken the ‘books? me he has. — 


_ Q.—Have you notified the police?) A.—No. 


Q.—Well, I say, is there. any idea or suspicion in your mind that anybody other than 


Mr. McLeod has taken those documents? A.—No. 
Q.—You are satisfied Mr. McLeod took them? A.—I would have to feel that way.- 
Q.—Have you heard any more of Mr. McLeod since you left here? A.—No. . + 
Q.—Now, that refers to all the documents that you were asked to produce here, does- it? 
A.—Yes, sir. 
Q.—Is there any other question by any member? 
Mr. Hall: Well, I think that is most specific. 
Mr. Shatford: Have you a safe in your office, or a vault? A.—A vault. 
Q.—Was it locked when you left?) A.—Yes; but it is opened every morning. 
Q.—I mean on Tuesday night—was it locked on Tuesday night? _A.—Oh, yes. 
Q.—Did you lock it? ‘A—I don’t recollect whether I locked it or not. The last one out 


always locks it. 5 
~Q—And who has the combination 2 A.—There are four parties who have the combination 


to the vault. 
Q.—Who are they? A.—Mr. McLeod and myself and the stenographer and Mr. Wastabrook. 
- Q.—Well, then, either one of the three might have taken the books, and not necessarily 
Mr. McLeod? A.—No. ; 
- Q.—Well, did you inquire of the stenographer? A.—No, I did not. 
Q.—Or Mr. Eastabrook? A.—No; he was not there. 
Mr. Pooley: He was not there? A.—No. 
Mr. Shatford: Well, I think it would be well for you to get in touch with them. Are they 
still in Vancouver? A.—Well, I assume that they certainly would not take the liberty of 


removing those books without my knowledge. 


Mr. Hanes: You could issue a summons to them to come over here and state whether ne 
took them or not. That would clear up that matter. 


The Chairman: Yes, I think that should be done. * 
Mr. Hanes: Or to any one else who had access to the office. 
‘The Chairman: If that is satisfactory to the Committee there will be a motion put. 
Mr. Ross: Are those the only clerks who worked there during the day? A.—Yes. 
_ Mr. Hanes: I will move that. 
The Chairman: Have you got the names of EUR parties? A.—Yes; Miss N. Dwyer. 
Q.—And the other? A.—Estabrook. 
Q.What is his name? A.—KH. AR 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Cromie, you were asked to produce, as you know, the cancelled cheques. = 


There must have been thousands of those. A.—WNot thousands. 

Q.—Well, say hundreds? A.—Possibly. 

Q.—A very great many during this period? ery yes. 

Q.—Please be definite—yes. A.—Yes. 

_Q-And. where were they kept? A.—They were kept in Mr. Stewart’s room. 
 Q--In what? A.—In the filing-case that-was there. 

~ Q—Did you look in that filing-case? A.—Yes. 


Q—And having looked in that filing-case, you swear positively that those cancelled ceques ox 


have been taken away? A.—Yes, sir. 


~Q.—Now as to the cheque-stubs; where were they kept? A.—They were kept in the 
same case. a SENS 

Q.—You looked definitely for ee: A.—Yes. 

Q.—What is that? A. 

~ Q.—And you swear Seite that they are not there? A.—TI have already sworn it. 

Q.—Well, I would like to be precise in matters of this kind. A.—Well, I have every respect 
for my oath, Mr. Hall, 

Q.—Well, the point, Mr. Cromie, is that some time we overlook these things. I understand 
that you did not take a memorandum of these various matters that you were to look up? = 
A.—No. : 

Q.—Now, that memorandum-book—where was that kept? A.—It was not a memorandum- B:< 
book. , 

Q.—Well, that was your expression yesterday. A.—It was a loose-leaf—a loose-leaf ledger. 

Q.—And where was that kept? A.—It was kept in the vault. a 

Q.—And you specifically looked for that, you claim? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And the bank-book, it was kept where? A.—Mr. McLeod keeps that. 

Q.—Where? A.—In his desk. : 

Q.—Did you look in his desk for it? A.—I looked around to see if it was there. 

Q.—And didn’t you know that these were gone when you gave your evidence here yester- Re: 
day. A.—No. : 

‘Q.—You thought they were? A.—Perhaps in my evidence yesterday I did not make it 
- clear, that some four or five days ago Mr. McLeod had those books and was working on them; 
he said that he might need all those books. ee / 
j Q.— Well, that is not quite answering my question. When you gave evidence here yesterday, "3 : 
didn’t you pretty well understand that those books were not there then? A.—Yes. 
‘The Chairman: What did you base that on? A.—On my talk with Mr. McLeod. 
ae Q.— What did he say? ill repeat it—that he said that he might require to take those. 

2 ~ books with him—all the personal books that Mr. Stewart had; he would not care to leave them 4 
‘in his absence. PS! 
“Mr. Hall: Now, you just said you had some respect for your oath, Mr. Cromie? A.—yYes. 
Pe: Q.—What else was the conversation you had about those books? Why were they taken “35 
away? A.—Well, I presume I did not know definitely that they were taken away until I cok 
went over. a 
The Chairman: That is not what you were asked. A.—Well, that is what I answered. 

Mr. Hall: Just read the question to him again. 

, “Q—What else was the conversation about those books? Why were see taken. aware 
A.—Well, I presume I did not know definitely that they were taken away until I went over.” 

; The Chairman: You see that is an evasion of the question. - 
Witness: Well, I could not give any definite reason for their being taken away. 

BS Mr. Hall: Well, what conclusion do you come to in your own mind about it? You see, you — 
j is — objected to my suggesting you did not have respect for your oath. Just tell us about that. 

- A.—What is the question? Li ge tia 
5; - Q.—First of all, why were those books taken away? A.—I could not tell you. ‘ tn 

Q.—Well, what took place in the course of that conversation which led you to believe they 


were taken away? A.—Well, I repeat that Mr. McLeod said that he might require those books. _ 
$ Q.—Yes. Anything else? A.—Nothing that I can think of. 
bes Q.—You are still respecting that oath? A.—Yes. F 
Ss Q.—Now, what conclusion did you come to as to what was the reason that those books 
were taken away? A.—Well, being Mr. Stewart’s personal books—strictly personal—I presume — 
. Mr. McLeod would want to have them under hand—or in hand. - : =e 
a The Chairman: You mean by that, you did not think he wanted them to be brought over — a 
here? A.—yYou made that suggestion. saat Pleo 


<5 Q.—Well, I am asking you. A.—I presume that is so. Sgt a 
sae Mr. Hanes: That is what you think, is it, Mr. Cromie, that Mr. McLeod did aoe i wish 9 5. 
-_- produce those books over here? A.—Presumably so. i, 
; The Chairman: So you were ee, well. Ratified of that fact a A—Yes. 
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them over here yesterday morping? A.—Well, I told you yesterday we have so many books. of 


_ be brought. 


 pooks that you suspected Mr. McLeod did not want to be brought over here, and you suspected — ; 
: : ni % 3 ‘ beers 


Q.—So you can see now the mockery of the Committee sending you over to Vancouver to 
look around? A.—Well, I could not say definitely yesterday that the books were not there, but 
you insisted on my going. x 

Mr. Pooley: Did you actually see them taken out of the office? A.—NOo, sir. 


Mr. Hanes: Did you receive a telegram or a telephone message on Monday, or Tuesday, from sa 
anybody in Victoria? A.—Yes, sir. : : 
Q.—Who from? A.—Mr. Thomas. : 
Q.—And what was the effect of it? Was it a telegram or a telephone message? A—A | : 


telephone message. 
Q.—What did he tell you ” A—We just had a general conversation. 
Q.—About what? _A.—About the investigation having taken place here. . EY i 
Q.—Yes; and what did he tell you? A.—He mentioned that I possibly would be required. - 
Q—And that Mr. McLeod would be required? A.—I don’t think that that was mentioned. : 
Q.—Now, are you sure? A.—I could not say definitely that it was. 
The Chairman: What hour was that? A.—About 3 o’clock. 
Q.—Eh? <A.—About 3 o’clock. 
Mr. Hanes: On Monday? A.—On Tuesday. 
Q.—It was on Tuesday? A.—Yes. 
Mr. Hall: Noon on Monday? A.—No, sir. 
The Chairman: Was it after Mr. McLeod had gone? A,—Mr. McLeod apparently went on ° 


Monday—Monday night. 
Q.—Well, I say, relative to his going, was this telegram before or after he had gone? 
A.—There was no telegram. 
' Q.—Telephone message. A.—After he had gone. 
Mr. Hanes: Well, what’ other telegram or telephone message did you receive on Monday? 


A.—You mean long-distance telephone? 
Q.—Telegram or telephone—yes, long-distance telephone message from Victoria. A.—A 


summons from Victoria. 
Q.—What did you receive? A.—I received a summons from Victoria. 


Q.—On Monday? A.—None on Monday. 
Q.—Well, I am asking you, on Monday did you have a long-distance telephone conversation 


with anybody from V ictoria? A,—NOo, sir. 


Q.—Regarding this matter? A.—No. 

Q.—Did you receive a telegram from Victoria from anybody in regard to this matter? 
A—No, sir. 

Q.—Well, do you know whether Mr. McLeod received a telegram on Monday from any person 
in Victoria? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Do you know if he received a long-distance telephone message? A.—No, sir. 

The Chairman: He was asked that yesterday. 

Mr. Hanes: Yes. 

The Chairman: Mr. Cromie, did you read your summons over when you got it? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.—Now you tell us that you had an idea that Mr. McLeod was going to take these documents i 
away because of this inquiry ; and on Tuesday, when you were in charge of that office, you had 2 
a subpeena from this Committee setting out that you were to produce all the documents which : 
could have any connection with this inquiry; and at that time you had in mind that Mr. McLeod _ 
either had, or was to take those away. Now, why, under those circumstances, didn’t you try 
to obey this summons? A.—In what respect? i 

Q—To go and see what documents you could get, that that summons required, and bring. 


that I did not know just what books he wanted. 
Q.—You were told to bring them all, weren’t you? A.—TI beg your pardon? : 
Q.—You were told to bring them all? A.—I could not very well do that. , e 
Q—Why not? Did you know that the Pacific Great Eastern Railway and P. Welch brought 
‘them all? A.—But not books in respect to perhaps ten or fifteen corporations would have to | 


Q.—Well, you knew that that was not what we wanted. Why didn’t you search for the 


that those were the books we wanted, didn’t you? A—Well, TT aia not Scho. aa you aia at * 
want, really. a 
eS. Q.—You never even Sor the trouble after receiving iat subpoena to see if the books were — 

rn there? A.—TI possibly should have done so. 2 
<i See Q.—There is no “ possibly ” about it. ; 

Mr. Hanes: Do you say that after receiving that summons you did not look to see if those ae 
documents mentioned in that summons were not there? .A-—TI have already said that. si 
Pe Q.—Well, I want to ask you definitely, so that I can understand it. Do you say after you es,” 

received that summons you did not look to see that those documents: mentioned in that summons ~ 
were there? Did you look, or did you not? A.—No. 

, Q.—As I understand him, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cromie states after he received that summons 
Parente did not look to see if any of the documents or if any of the things mentioned in it were there. 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Hanes: He says emphatically “no” he did not look. 

Mr. Shatford: On Tuesday night last did you believe that all those books were there? 
A.—I had no occasion, outside of my conversation with Mr. McLeod, to believe otherwise. : 

Mr. Hanes: Do you know where Mr. Ed. White is this morning? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Did you have a conversation with him yesterday? A.—wNo, sir. 

‘Q.—Or last evening? A.—No, sir. ° 

The Chairman: Is Mr. White not here this eee Mr. Davis? 

-Mr. Davis: I have not seen him. 
_. Mr. Shatford: Did you agree to produce him yesterday, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis: No, I did not agree to produce him. I ao that I expected him to be here, 
and. did. 

Mr. Hanes: I understood yesterday, Mr. Chairman, that ‘the ote was made to have. 
Mr. White here. f " 
_ The Chairman: Well, let us finish with Mr. Cromie. Is that all you want with Mr. Cromie? 28 

Mr. Hanes: That is all I want. . 2 

The Chairman: Now, in regard to Mr. White, we will take that up. Mr. White was” here 
on Friday, and definitely undertook to attend the next meeting of ‘this Committee, and ia a 
not do so. es 

The ue ary: I wrote Mr. BE. F. White, 711 Belmont House, Victoria, B.C., on the 17th 
April, 1917, as follows :— 4 

“DEAR Str,—You are hereby commanded to be present at a meeting of the Select Committee 
of the Legislature inquiring into the P.G.E. Railway Co. et al. to be held at 10 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, April 18th, 1917, in the Members’ Room, Parliament Building, Victoria, B.C. — 
I trust this notice will suffice—yYours truly, F. W. AnpEerson, Secretary, Select Committee. a 

The Chairman: Have you any information to give us, Mr. Davis? a 

Mr. Davis: Yes, in respect to these books I have—those two private ledgers that were “i. 
referred to. As you will remember, on the evidence that was given, sworn to by Mr. White, a 
that these were personal matters and were private ledgers, and had nothing to do in connec- = ; 
tion with the matters which are being investigated here, I stated that we would decline to 4 ; 
produce them. Mr. Thomas, however, as I stated yesterday, wished to let Mr. Welch take the 
responsibility of that. 

The Chairman: You mean Mr. White—not Mr. Thomas, 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Thomas. And for that reason we asked Mr. White to go over - yesterday 
and allow Mr. Welch to decide the question as to the books. Mr. Welch, I may say, also made 
the statement to me that there was nothing in those books connected with campaign funds, or B 
with regard to any of the matters being investigated here. Since Mr. Welch has had an “oppor- 
tunity of examining the books, I thought perhaps he would waive the question of these personal a 
things, and it might be that he would not have any objection to the Committee seeing his private — 
matters ; and therefore I thought that those books would probably be produced this morning with 
Mr. White. But Mr. Welch tells me again that they have nothing to do with the matters being 
investigated here; that they show all the properties and investments, and that kind of thing, 4 
of Welch & Stewart; that they are not things, therefore, that he could produce to the public =a 
and give before this Committee, and therefore he is unwilling to produce them. It is simply 
proceeding on the statement made at this Committee by the Chairman, that private matters a 
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which only concern themselves the Committee did not want to inquire into; and it seems to me 


‘ it would be very unfair to have all the personal investments and: properties of these men, and 


all the books containing memoranda in reference to them, produced here; and for that reason he 
declines to produce them. oa ate Pee ie 

The Chairman: We hada definite assurance last week that the books would be here; and 
that the items referred to in the ledger and which was transferred to that private ledger would 
be available for this Committee to see. - : 

Mr. Davis: I don’t think so. You will remember I stated that books that had nothing to 
do with the investigation we decline to produce. - ae 

The Chairman : But these books have something to do with the investigation. There was 
a distinct undertaking to produce: them. 4 ; 


* 


Mr. Maclean: I think you are wrong with regard to your recollection on that point. There 
was never any undertaking to produce those books. They started out with a refusal ORS 
produce them. 

The Chairman: We are discussing the private ledger, and it was to be produced. 

Mr. Maclean: That one was produced. ' - 

The Chairman: And it turns out that this private ledger turns out to be three books; and 
the transfer of these different accounts from the general ledger was transferred into three* 
different books and not into one alone. 

Mr. Davis: Well, personally, I can say that they have nothing to do with this investigation ; 
and, as a matter of fact, there was never any undertaking to produce those books; and I did not 
know of their existence even until it was mentioned by Mr. White here, and it was eertainly a 
very great surprise to me; and I then inquired in reference to them, and that is the information 
I got, that it has nothing whatever to do with this investigation whatever; and it does seem to 


me to be almost a matter of persecution to ask them to produce them, as it has nothing to do 


with the investigation here, and it is entirely a private matter. 
The Chairman: Is Mr. Welch going to attend the Committee? 
Mr. Davis: I have no instructions as to his attendance from him. 
The Chairman: Do you know where he is? : 
~ Mr. Davis: I cannot say where he is. I cannot say where he is. 
The Chairman: And you can give us no information on it? 
Mr. Davis: I cannot see that I am called upon to do that. , 
Mr. Hanes: Well, as Mr. White gave his word that he would be here at the next sitting of 
the Committee, it seems to me that there should be a summons issued to have him attend; and 


also Mr. P. Welch. 
The Chairman: Well, I think Mr. White is in contempt with this Committee, and it is a 


‘ proper matter to be reported to the House. There is no question but what he should be here. 


Mr. Ross: Is Mr. White under subpoena? : 

The Chairman: No, but from one adjournment to another he was expressly directed to be 
here, and that direction had all the force and effect of a subpoena as I understand it. 

Mr. Ross: Well, was the scope of this Committee enlarged? 

The Chairman: He was required to be here to testify to the matters appertaining to this 
investigation before this Committee, whether the scope was enlarged or not. 

Mr. Shatford: Mr. Maclean, was Mr. White here on Tuesday ? 

Mr. Maclean: Well, I cannot be sure of that. : 

The Secretary: Mr. White was resworn and examined by Mr. Taylor on April 17th, 1917, 

Mr. Hall: Is Mr. White in the Province, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis: I am not instructed to make any statement as to that. 

The Chairman: Do you know anything about Mr. White’s whereabouts, Mr. Cromie? A.—- 
No, sir. 
~ Q.—Have you had any discussion with him as to where he was going or anything? 
A.—No, sir. . 

Q.—When did you see him last? A.—I! eannot recollect seeing him since last Friday or 
Saturday. . : : 
Q.—Where was he then? A.—In Vancouver, I think—in the Vancouver office. 
Q.—Did he ever say anything to you about where he was going? A.—N6o, sir. 
Mr. Hall: On Tuesday he produced one ledger. 
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The Chairman: Have you a copy of Tuesday’s evidence? Nee ah 


Mr. White was going up to Vancouver te get the books. 


- that this Committee required him to attend at the next session? 


‘required to attend here at the next session? 


Mr. Shatford: Mr. Cromie, you state positively that Mr. Mcleod had possession of all 
Mr. Stewart’s personal books, cheque-book, and books of account? A.—Yes,:sir; yes. 

Mr. Pooley: Have you Tuesday’s evidence there? 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Cromie, you mentioned to me just a moment ago, with respect to Miss Dwyer 
and another person there—who was that? A.—Mr. Estabrook. fe 

Q.—Mr. Estabrook. I now understand you desire to make a statement in view of the fact 
that they have been subpoenaed to attend? A.—I just wish to make the statement that they 
would certainly not take it upon themselves to remove those books. 

Mr. Shatford: Well, you cannot answer that. They had the combination. 

Mr. Hall: To be quite frank with the Committee, Mr. Cromie, you know that those books 
have been taken by Mr. McLeod, and his juniors in the office had nothing to do with them. 
A.—I presume so. 

Q.—Well, now: = MES. 

Q.—You make that positive statement? A—If they are gone, Mr. McLeod has them. 

The Secretary: How would you know that? A.—Well, I say that I am satisfied of that. 

Mr. Pooley: He did not say he knew anything about it. 

The Secretary: He said he was satisfied, if the books were gone, Mr. McLeod had them, 
didn’t you? A.—Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Hall: The position is this: You know it to the satisfaction of your own mind practically, 
but you don’t know it sufficiently to be able to swear to it on oath? .A.—Exactly. 

The Chairman: Just let me see a copy of the transcript where Mr. White was directed to 
be here. It is not in this copy. Get me the other copy—Mr. Allbutt’s. 

Mr. Hanes: Here it is—it is on the last page, I think, 

The Chairman: Mr. Ellis, the Secretary tells me that he notified you to have him attend; 
and I notice here by the transcript we were to meet that evening at 8.30, on the 17th, and 
Mr. White was required to attend at that time; but later it was decided to adjourn that meeting 
until the next morning; and I understand from the pig he notified you to advise him .of 
that fact. 

Mr. Ellis: Yes; he asked me to tell Mr. White; and I explained that yesteray. 

The Chairman: Did you communicate with Mr. White about that? 3 

Mr. Hillis: Yes, I. told Mr. White; and I was talking to Mr. Taylor, and, as I ‘explained 
yesterday, I understood the evidence as to go over for two or three days; and I told Mr. Taylor 
also what Mr. Anderson had told me; and Mr. Anderson at the time told me I had better see 
the counsel for the Government, and in my conversation with Mr. Taylor I told him I understood 


The Chairman: Well, anyway, Mr. Ellis, was this fact communicated to Mr. White by you, 


Mr. Ellis: I beg your pardon? ; 
The Chairman: Did you communicate with Mr. White, and tell him that he would be 


Mr. Ellis: Yes. But I understood that Mr. White was only required to be here to produce 
the books; and he could not produce the books without getting them first, and he had to go away 
and get them; and no one else could apparently get the books excepting Mr. White. 

.Mr. Anderson (Secretary) : What I told Mr. Ellis was that I had written a letter notifying 
Mr. White to be present on Wednesday morning, and I told him that I did not think Mr. White 
would probably get back here in time; and Mr. Ellis said that Mr. White was going over to get 
the books, and it would be very difficult for him to get back in time; and I suggested probably : 
an arrangement could be made with Mr. Taylor to not have Mr. White appear on Wednesday,. 
but to come over when he had the books, so as to give him time in order to get the books; but, 
as far as I was concerned, I had been instructed to notify him to be here on Wednesday morning.. 
The arrangement, as far as I was concerned, was that he was to be here on Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Ellis: Yes, that is right; but, as I said before, I understood Mr. White’s examination . 
was all over except with reference to those books, and if he could not produce them— a 

The Chairman: Well, that is the reason: we wanted him; we understood Mr. White had the = 
custody of those books, and he was the man who had the books and could deal with them. — : 


m, ;" 
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Mr. Davis: I may say, Mr. Chairman, with reference to those books, bearing out what I 


have said, we are willing to produce those books to you and let you look them over and verify’ 


the statements I have made, so long as they are not kept here and filed and made public to the 
Committee, which means practically public to the world. There is nothing in those books in 
connection with this matter, and I am quite willing that you should look at them. 

The Chairman: Well, that is a responsibility I could hardly assume. 

Mr. Davis: Well, that is all we can do. Are we to be forced to bring our private books? 
Would you like to have your private books produced to the public at large? 

Mr. Hanes: As far as the Committee are concerned, I think there is only one way out of 
it; and that is as you suggested—Mr. White knew he was expected to be here—and that is, to 
issue a summons and send it to him, and have him appear here; and that is the end of the matter. 

_Mr. Davis: Well, I can see no reason why we should have. to produce our private books. 

Mr. Hanes: That is the only way out of it. If that part is through, I want to produce a 
motion here to the Committee which I have drafted. 

The Chairman: All right, Mr. Hanes, it is in order. ; 

Mr. Hanes: I might state to the members of the Committee that this is only a rough draft 


of a motion that I intend to file. I have had it typewritten, and I am willing to have any 
changes or alterations made, or have it thrown out if you see fit; but this is my idea of what 


ought to be done (reading resolution) :— 
“ Moved by Mr. Hanes, That whereas the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company and Foley, 


Welch & Stewart have failed to carry out their agreement to build the Pacific Great Hastern 
Railway between Vancouver and Fort George: 

“And whereas D’Arcy Tate on behalf of the Company, and Mr. P. Welch on behalf of the 
Company or Foley, Welch & Stewart, have stated under oath that they cannot complete the line, 


- and that the firm would not do so with their own money: 


“ And whereas D’Arcy Tate, vice-president of the Railway Company, and Mr. P. Welch, of 
Foley, Welch & Stewart, and Donald McLeod have left the Province: 

“Therefore be it Resolved, That the following be adopted and presented to the House :— 

*(1.) That the $24,960,000 worth of capital stock issued illegally to the Pacific Great Eastern 


Railway Company be cancelled. 
o(2.)  Lhabakbe contract let to P 
“(8.) That the Pacific Great astern Railw 

for the return of all statutory overpayments. 


“(4.) That action be entered against the directors of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 


Company for the return of all money made as profits directly or indirectly out of the contracts 
or sub-contracts in which they were interested in connection with the construction of the railway. 

“(5.) That action be entered against the contractor, Mr. P, Welch, for the return of all 
ay Company on account of increased or wrongful 
classification or payments made not in accordance with the specification. 

*(6.) That the Legislature at this session prepare and enact legislation for taking over 
complete control and ownership of the Pacific Great Hastern Railway as a Government line. 
and that tenders be called for the completion of the same.” 

I have signed that resolution, and I would like to file it. -As I say, I am very anxious to 
have it discussed; and it can be changed and altered, or added to, or anything you wish. 
gestion would be this: KHven assuming the Committee agrees 


The Chairman: Well, my sugs 
with this substantially, it is really a matter for the report of the Committee to go into, and it 


should not be decided on at this stage. 

Mr. Hanes: No; I file this as a motion. 
being stalled as a Committee in every way, Shape, and form. 

The Chairman: Well, as I understand it, there is a certain amount of evide 
can get yet before we close; and then it is for the Committee to prepare our report. There is 


something preliminary to this being gone into; and then I do not think your motion as to what 


the report should be is properly in order until the evidence 
prepare our report later. You see, we are acting in a judicial capacity 
should not declare our judgment until the evidence is closed. 

Mr. Hanes: I am quite willing to have this motion stand over. 

The Chairman: You see, your motion covers a report. 
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Mr. Hanes: Well, it can stand over until we get reads to faneeh . 

‘The Chairman: It is very unfortunate we have to have all these delays in ents our 
report back. I was hoping to have had it in ten days ago. This has not been seconded, so my 
information is Mr. Hanes will just leave it here. 


ae Mr. Hanes: I do not think for the purpose of filing a Heerlen it needs to be seconded. We 
re, had that understood at the commencement, that a motion is in order 

* The Chairman: You don’t want that motion put at the presént time? 
4 : Mr. Hanes: No. It can simply be filed so that we can take it up again. 

eres Mr. Pooley: If you havé the motion before the Chair we should vote on it. A 
3 Mr. Hanes: Oh, no; it can be left over. But I think we have reached a stage where we 
as ought to deal with these matters and any others that may arise—— _ ® 
i Mr. Shatford: You are quite right. 
e Mr. Pooley: Well, do you want to withdraw it? 


Mr. Hanes: I did not say I wanted to withdraw it. I will leave it on file with the Committee. 
The Chairman: Before that motion is put I think there should be a statement made that 
the evidence is all closed; before a motion of this kind is in order as a preliminary to this motion _ 
there must be one to the eftect that the Committee have closed their evidence on that point. Are ~ are 
you prepared to make that motion? 
Mr. Hanes: Let me see what it is. ; 
ae The Chairman: That the Committee has now concluded its evidence on the matters relating — ro A, 
eek thereto. 


: a. 
$ i Mr. Hanes: No, I am not prepared to do that. —- : : 24 
The Chairman: Then your motion is out of order. hae 


Mr. Hanes: But we have been reporting to the House on different things— Dy: 
The Chairman: On the main report. : i f 
Mr. Hanes: I don’t consider that is a main report. It is for the consideration of the “a 


Committee. s, 
Mr. Pooley: You are getting down to the milk in the coco srt when you make that resolution. aa 
That covers all the points. - a 


Mr. Hanes: No; I think there are others which should be added in a scpamare Tieton anda S 
J will support any motion for any other action that should be taken; but if you are referring — 
to any criminal action, if there should be any, I am not prepared to take any part like that. I | 
think some one else on the Committee knows more about that than I do. - ’ ; 
Mr. Hall: Mr. Cromie, do you think you could arrange to have those two. witnesses here ¥ 
to-morrow morning? A.—Yes. . 
as Q.—It seems to me, as Mr. Cromié says that those two witnesses can be here to-morrow, we 
should have them. i. 
The Chairman: I think we ought to seriously consider the question of bringing in this” 
substantive part later. I have ruled this is out of order at the. present time, but I hope it — 
“will be in order in a very few days. Of course, when I ruled it as being out of order, that is 
> subject to the view of the Committee; but I think it would be premature to consider it now 
before we conclude our evidence on those points. 
Mr. Shatford: Can it be filed with the Committee? 
Mr. Hanes: If it can be filed with the Committee, all right; but I don’t like to have it ruled. 
out of order. 
The Chairman: I cannot put the motion now. 
meee es Mr. Hanes: No. We can discuss it later. These are sug ggestions. 
; The Chairman : I think that is a practical suggestion and meets all the difficulties. Mr. 
Hanes, contemplating the report that this Committee must very shortly make, has drafted — 
certain suggestions which he considers should be in that report; and they are now before the fe 
Committee for consideration; and when the time for the report comes up he proposes to make — 
a motion something along that line. So 
Mr. Hanes: But I don’t want it ruled out of order now. : 
The Chairman: No; it is not ruled out of order, but it is accepted by the Commi ttea. as We 
piece of useful information. In the meantime it is before the Committee for their contemplati 
Now, Mr. Taylor is not here to-day, and I do not know whether he will be here to- morrow or 
The Secretary: I don’t know. To-morrow morning I would SUpseste that we should meet a 


> 
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~ finish up with these other one or two witnesses. I think if we were to have one more substantial 
meeting, that is all we would need. I would suggest we meet on Monday. 

Mr. Shatford: I would say Tuesday. 

‘Mr. Hall: Tuesday seems to be a very bad day with us. 

The Chairman: Well, perhaps we had better leave that to be decided to-morrow morning. 
We will meet to-morrow morning at 10.30, and then we will be able to decide to-morrow morning 
what we will do at the next sitting; and I think then all the members of the Committee will 
have in their minds the report on the financial phases of this matter. 

Session adjourned till 10.80 a.m. to-morrow, April 20th, 1917. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION. 
Fripay, April 20th, 1917. 


After the reading and approval of the minutes of the two previous meetings, the Chairman 
of the Committee made reference in the following manner to an inaccuracy on the part of the 
assistant to the official stenographer in that portion of the transcript which dealt with an incident 
between the Chairman and one of the members of the Committee :— 

The Chairman: By way of information to the stenographer, and I think you (the members 
of the Committee) will agree with me, in that part of the transcript which contains the remarks 
of Mr. Ross to the Chairman the other morning (Wednesday morning), the word employed was 
“railroaded ” and not “rushed.” : 

(It was understood that the necessary correction would be made by the assistant 
stenographer. ) 

Mr. Davis: Before you proceed, there is a statement I would like to make, if I may be 
permitted. I am authorized by the contractors to make a statement, which they wish known 
+o the members of the Committee, and also to the members of the House, and to the people of 
the Province, as showing their bona fides in connection with this transaction. Foley, Welch & 
_ Stewart are prepared, in case they are released from any. liability for damages or otherwise, 

‘to turn over to the Government all their holdings in the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, 
all their holdings in the Pacific Development Company, and all their holdings in the Pacific 
Great Eastern Equipment Company. Furthermore, they are prepared, or, if it is preferred, 
Foley Bros. are prepared to undertake to complete the railway at actual cost, under Govern- 
- ment management and supervision. Of course, the Government to finance them at actual cost. 

Mr. Taylor: I think, Mr. Chairman, that the matter has been under consideration; and 1 

think that Foley Bros. Welch & Stewart, if they want to put themselves in a correct position, 
“should do a great deal more than that. If it be true that they have been improperly paid large 

sums of money by way of profits and overpayments, amounting to several millions of dollars, 
- they should put themselves in the position to make good those moneys. The country should be 
reimbursed to that extent. Furthermore, if it be true, as Mr. Tate has sworn, that these moneys, 
or part of these moneys, have been used for improper purposes, sometimes vulgarly called “ boodle 
funds,” those disclosures should be made by these people; the names should be given, the 
particulars given, before they should ask any decent body of men to listen to any proposal 
coming from their mouths. 

Mr. Davis: I am not discussing this matter at all. I have made the statement; but I will 
add this to it: that Foley, Welch & Stewart have not in their possession now, or received under 
this contract with the Government, any money which is not accounted for and shown in that 
statement. We have put ina statement showing not only that they have put back the moneys 
received from the Govyerinment, put $400,000 more; and we have challenged the auditors to 
check up that statement ; and there has never been any suggestion that there is anything wrong 
with it. 

The Chairman: Does your statement include, Mr. Davis, the money in the bank as part to 
be given back? 

Mr. Davis: Certainly; as I have stated during the investigation, that $400,000 as shown in 
that statement which has been produced is included in my statement. 
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. Mr. Pooley: I just wish to make one exception to the statement of Mr. Taylor. As far as . 
I have understood the evidence, there has no evidence been given that any moneys from the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company went into party funds, either one or the other party. 
The evidence is that Mr. Tate paid certain moneys, which he contended were his own moneys, 
and which he received as commission, that he paid it over for political purposes—some of it. 
There has never been yet any of it ear-marked as being moneys advanced a the Government : 
or otherwise. 
The Chairman: Mr. Pooley, if that statement is correct, as I understand it, I do not think 
Mr. Tate could have been asked to make any statements as to what he did with his own individual 
moneys; but, unfortunately for Mr. Tate, that was not a fact, as you stated it. He stated, and 
very clearly, that he made a bargain with Mr. Stewart that he was to receive (Mr. Tate was to 
_ receive) $6,000,000 in capital stock of this Company and $500,000 in cash; and he did receive 
it; and out of that he was to provide campaign funds for the purpose of getting this charter. 
Mr. Davis: He stated, further, that he had handled no money whatever in connection with 
getting the charter. ro 
The Chairman: He stated, Mr. Davis, that the money was not paid until after the charter — : 
was got. But he did state that those moneys were paid as incidentals to carrying out thesegya 
obligations. Bs 
Mr. Taylor: Of course, as far as that is concerned, Mr. Chairman, Mr. . Pooley undoubtedly — 
is of that opinion, but he stands as one to ten thousand people. te x 
Mr. Pooley: You gave your opinion as to how you understood their evidence, and I am just 
giving my version. 
Mr. Taylor: You stand in the proportion of one to ten thousand. 
Mr. Pooley: The evidence will speak for itself. ‘ears 
Mr. Taylor: Now, what I would like to make quite clear is this: We will, assume that theme 
proposition is now that these people build the road at cost; _that is, that they do the balance. of 4 
the work at cost. That means that they will keep the improper profits that they have already i 
received. If it be true, as their last statement, which has been filed, shows, that there is si 
$5,000,000-odd of profit between Mr. Welch and the Railway Company on his cost; and added — 
to that, $1,800,000-odd which we say—which I say should be added to it, making about $7,000,000 | 
in all; if that be correct, or any part of that be correct, and he admits nearly $5,000,000 of it — 
as being correct, then on his own basis they are to keep all those profits, which are improper, | 
at these excessive unit prices, and then simply blandly say to the Province, “ Pay us the actual 
cost in the future”—TI say, then, let them come through and pay back those improper profits. 
on the construction of the work, or even a reasonable part of those improper profits; and then 
talk to the Province about doing the”balance at cost; then let them also come before the peopl e 
as honourable men, and if they have improperly disbursed the money, admit it; and instead. of 
going out of the country and keeping their private ledgers away from this investigation, let them 
admit it; and if they have done wrong in paying any of this money to any party as a “ hoodle 
fund,” admit it as honourable men; and then they are in the position to talk business. Now, 
that is my position. 2 
Mr. Davis: There is no use in haying any misunderstanding on a question of fact. I do not 
Suppose my learned friend is intentionally misunderstanding the position of affairs; but it is: 
not so (referring to profits) as was pointed out, and it was cleared up at a meeting of the ; 
Committee when Mr. Taylor was not present. It was cleared up beyond all question that there fe: 
was not any $5,000,000 of profit, or any profit. Mr. White, as you will remember, treated the | Be 
estimates as cash, and made a mistake of about $2,000,000 in connection with it; and it was ae 
shown from the statement that he put in that Foley, Welch & Stewart have disbursed, by reason — “e 
of this contract and in connection with this undertaking, in the neighbourhood of $100,000 more 
than they have ever received, or the Pacific Great Eastern Railway ever received from the: 
Government. Now, there is no question about that fact; and we have challenged, and have — 
done so again and again and again, the auditors to go through the books, which were all produced 
here, and show that it is not correct. We have the vouchers here, and we can show the correct- 
ness of our position ; and I do object to any statement going abroad, as is attempted to be 
shown, that we have got away with any of the moneys included in that statement; I inclu : 
of course, the $400,000 in. me bank.’ : 
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Mr. Taylor: I do not suppose that there is anything to be gained by discussing it further 
with Mr. Davis; the position of the contract and work seems perfectly clear; the whole position 
is absolutely clear on the evidence. 

The Chairman: Even on the basis of Mr. Davis’s own figures, I do not see how it can be 
claimed that no. profit was made, even after taking into account the $100,000, when, after all 
the disbursements that they refer to, there is $400,000 cash in any bank. 

Mr. Davis: I stated that that $400,000 I am assuming as being the property of the Govern- 
ment; and in this offer, as I have stated, we proposed to turn that over. 

The Chairman: I understand that it is claimed they have lost money. That is on your own 
figures, and it is an unusual way of arriving at it, by paying back the amount of money which 
they have in the bank. ; 

Mr. Davis: Surely that has been explained, that that $400,000 in the bank is really 
Government funds and admittéd by us to be so; it is just as much their funds as if it were 
in the hands of the Government. { : 

The Chairman: To my mind, it is not a bit more Government moneys than the $1,000,000 
or so that was taken out of the trust funds and invested in the Development Company; I do 
not see any difference. 

: Mr. Davis: That is a matter of argument. I have explained it fully. It seems to me that 
sit ig a fair payment. However, that is a matter of comment. 

Mr. Taylor: I understand there are certain witnesses to be caHed this morning. Mr. T. 
Taylor, will you just take the chair? 

THOMAS TAYLOR, duly sworn, testifies (examined by Mr. 8. 8. Taylor). 

ie Q.—Your full name, Mr. Taylor? A. Thomas Taylor. 
Q.—You were Minister of Railroads under: the late Government? A—1I was. 
Q.—For how many years? A.—From the time of the inception of the Department. 
Q.— What year was that? A.—In 1901; 
Q.—Until the time that the Government went out of power? A.—Yes. 
Q.—That was in October, 1916? A.—November. 
Q.—November, was it? November, 1916. What time in November; I don’t think we have 
that date fixed? A.—23rd of November. 
Q.— 23rd of ‘November, when the late Government resigned. During that time, Mr. Taylor, 
we have had a very great deal of evidence here showing what was done with regard to the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway and the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company, what was 
done as between-them and the Government; and we have been told by Mr. Gamble, the chief 
engineer, and practically the person solus looking after railway affairs. and railway-construction 
z in that Department (of Railways), that he didn’t consult with you at all; you were his superior ; 
es you ‘were his Minister; and we were informed that he consulted, in all matters, Sir Richard 
- McBride; have you an explanation to make as to that state of affairs? A—Well, as regards 
the Development Company and any subsidiary company, that would be correct; but, as far as. 
railway matters are concerned, the matter was entirely under my charge in connection with 
the railroad-construction, the passing of certificates, and so on. 
Q.—Being under your charge is one thing, nominally; being under your charge actually is 
another thing; now, you heard my question, but you hardly answered it. He has made that 
sworn statement, or words to that effect, that he didn’t consult you at all, and I asked him 
on the question of fact, and his statement is that he consulted Sir Richard McBride. We have 
all the files of your Department, or a great many of the files of your Department, before us, 
and outside of some very formal matters, we have never seen or know of any consultations. We 
have got the private files of Sir Richard McBride, and we have other files not private, and 
there is an abundance of correspondence and other matters respecting this railroad between e 
him and many others, including the contractors and the promoters, but not any from you; ; 
what have you to say as to that state of affairs; why was it that you did not take a more active 
part in the carrying-on of your Department in respect of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? - es. 
A—wWhy, I cannot—I cannot say that that statement is correct. ‘ 

~ Q.—You cannot say that it is correct? A.—No. ' 

- Q.—Do you say that it is not correct? A.—I say that IT certainly: exercised control under 
those powers given me under the Statute, and I acted in the capacity of the Minister in charge 
of the Railway Department, and on many occasions Mr. Gamble and I consulted. 
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< Q.—Did you determine the policy from fan to time? A.—No, I will not say that I did. Gs, 

Q.—Who did? A.—TI will say that it was generally the policy of the Government, and not 
of one individual. 3 
Q—The fact is that Sir Richard McBride, as is shown by his Ales, took a very active - 
part in every feature, getting through the bonds, for instance, and negotiating the sale of those 
bonds, determining the commissions, and brokerage fees, and this, that, and the other thing; 
that is simply an illustration of something that I would think would be taken up in the 
Department of the Minister of Finance, and in your own Department. A.—I don’t know that 

og it would fall within the sphere of the Railway Department. 
Q.—No? Very well. That disposes of it. Then the question, for instance, of dealing with — 
the contractors. We see nothing between you and the Pacific Great Hastern Railway or the 
contractors, but we see a very great deal between Sir Richard McBride and them. How is that? 
A.—wWell, I may say that it was a matter that was in the engineer’s hands, the chief engineer 
of railways. 
Q.—Well, why was it that Sir Richard McBride was active in the matter? A.—Well, 
surely, that is something I could not give you any advice upon; do I know that he was? ‘ 
Q.—You don’t know that he was doing it at the time? A.—No. ~ 
Q.—You didn’t know that he was doing it at the time? A.—No, I don’t know that he was. 
Q.—How is it that you permitted them to draw an admitted amount—it is now admitted, 

as far as Mr. Tate is concerned—of $5,704,316.50 contrary to subsection (d) of section $) of 
the agreement of the 10th of February, 1912? ; 
Mr. Maclean: Mr. Taylor, that is not admitted at all; that is a matter of argument on 
our part. You state it is wrongly drawn, and I am taking the position here that it is not 
wrongly drawn; there is a discretion there, at all events, or more than that, as to how that 

section would be worked out. 

é Mr. Taylor: I state to you that it is Mr. Tate’s evidence, and not my learned friend’s 
te position. He is correct when he says that this section which made a contract, and an agree : 
5 ment, and with which my friend had to do himself, is a jumble of words; we have heard that — 
before. But, apart from that, Mr. Tate admits that this proportion should have been observed ; 
Mr. Gamble says that it should have been observed; and Mr. Gamble says that the Government 
‘ always recognized that these proportions were the proportions intended by the Statute; there ; 
ss never was any question about that feature: and it was put very explicitly by: the Chairman and 
oe by myself << 
& 
‘A 


Mr. Maclean: The question never was raised, that is all. 
~ The Chairman: Please do not interrupt Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Maclean: Well, Mr. Chairman,-no counsel has the right to state the evidence improper 
Mr. Taylor: As I understand it, before the Committee and whether or not it was put 
explicitly by the Chairman to Mr. Gamble, no question was ever raised that the proportion was — 
recognized as being the proper proportion, and that it was the proportion that should be observed, ee 
and he (Mr. Gamble) expressly brought it to the attention of the Government. : 
The Chairman: I have a distinct recollection of ‘that. ae 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Tate answered in the same way, but argued, of course, that the section 
was a jumble of words. Now, the Government haying recognized, pursuant to the evidence, the a 
proportion referred to in subsection (d) of section 9 of the agreement of the 10th of February, | 
1912, Schedule A to chapter 34 of 1912; how is it that you permitted $5,704,316.50 to be overpaid? | 
sah A.—Well, I cannot say that I individually permitted it; it was the Government of the day thee 

permitted it. < 
Q.—Of which you were a member? A.—TI was equally responsible with any other member 
of the Government for the payment of those sums, or for the certificates which were authorized — 
in connection with them. : Page a 
Q.—I will put it to you in another way, then, and will ask you afterwards a ques 
question. There has been the full amount of $42,000 a mile collected by the Pacific Great — 
Eastern Railway Company from the Government, from their trust funds for the full mileage 
of 480 miles, which is in excess, by three and some miles, over the actual distance; but we will f 
forget that.excess for a minute. The full mileage of $42,000 a mile has been collected, and hs 
there are about fifty miles that has never been touched; there are, roughly speaking, abov t 
“ 200 miles, or more—more than 200 miles, somewhere about 250 miles, that have not got the rail Is 
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or the ties on; there are somewhere over 150 miles, or something like that, that is not in any 
way fully graded; there is a very small portion of the road that is fully ballasted. We have 
named the mileage that has never been touched; and the large mileage that has not the rails or 
ties on; and there is a large mileage that has not been graded, or fully graded; and there is a 
large mileage that has not been fully ballasted, and still $42,000 a mile has been paid out for the 
whole thing; and nearly four miles more than the total mileage. Did you realize that when you 
were authorizing those payments? A.—dQuite true. 

Q.—Why did you do it? (Repeating.) Why did you do it? A.—There were many reasons 
actuating the Government. 

Q.—What reasons do you mean? A.—The principal reason was the fact of the labour 
situation, due to the war, and to conditions prior to the war. 

Q.—How long prior? A.—Well, I would say, during the spring of that year, 1914. 
Q.—Spring of 1914. A.—That made it imperative that the work should be continued. s 
Q.—That is one. I want you to exhaust all the reasons, and give me any other reasons. 
A— Well, I will say that that was the principal reason. 

Q.—Don’t let us stop there, because I am going to ask you some very important questions 
based upon your present stand, and I want you to exhaust the subject before we think of any- 
thing else. Is there any other reason that caused you to make those payments, aS we suggest, 
in violation of the provisions of the Statute, in view of the circumstances that I have already 
related to you, paying contractors for mileage that has never been touched, etc.? A.—I would 
say that no payments were made without the sanction of the legal department. 

Q.—Well, give me the reasons why you made the payments that you did; the legal department 
would not have the reasons why you made the payments; what was the reason, or what was the 
policy, or otherwise, that caused you to make the payments? The legal department would simply 
advise you whether they considered you would get into trouble by making these payments, and 
they would not know the reason why you did it. A.—The anxiety of the Government to see the 
work pursued to completion at as early a date as possible. 

*  Q—Any other reason now. We will exhaust all these reasons, as we do not want any of 
them thought of afterwards? A.—Those are the reasons, as far as I know. 

Q.—Those are the reasons. Now we will take them up. “The labour situation, due to the 
war, and due to the conditions in the spring of 1914 before the war, made it imperative that we 
should disburse the moneys to continue the work.” (Referring to a written memo. just made by 
Mr. 8. S. Taylor.) I will tell you that that is not an answer, for the reason that this wrongful 
procedure was started before they ever turned a sod on the road in 1912. How do you explain 
that? And it continued, in no manner changed, up to the spring of 1914; and it continued, in 
no manner changed, up to and after the war. The wrongful procedure was started long before 
- there was any development in the labour situation. How do you explain that? You are paying 
absolutely in excess of this proportion, without any regard to the proportion, from the very start? 
A.—I can say that no proportion of the guarantees were paid except on certificates that were 
duly approved by the engineer. 

Q.— Now, we have had that. before, and it does not answer the question. The engineer has 
given his evidence; and the engineer protested in two of his certificates against this procedure ; 
and he had consultations with Mr. Bowser, Sir Richard McBride, and Mr. Tate. Now, we have 
that all on oath; so it will not be a reason to say that the engineer certified it. A.—You are 
speaking of the earlier certificates, I understand? 

Q.—I am speaking right from the very beginning—from the very beginning they made these 
payments without the slightest regard to proportion. 

Mr. Maclean: They made the payments. ; 

Mr. Taylor: ——out of the trust funds, without the slightest regard to proportion that should 
be observed, and that system and procedure was in no way changed by reason of anything that 
happened in 1914; it continues right through, and was in no way altered at the time when war 
was declared, or at any time afterwards; it is the Same wrongful procedure or system from the 
beginning, and throughout, and resulted in those overpayments. You see, the excuse you gave, 


¥ 


of the labour conditions of the year 1914, and of the war, August, 1914, does not answer the | 


situation ; can you tell me something else now: Take your time, and exhaust the excuses; can 
you tell me anything that would justify that situation? _ A.—Well, I contend, as I said a moment 
ago, that all payments were made on certificates of the engineer, which I took to be, and still 
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: think, were correct; and I know of no procedure contrary to the Statute in the early Sages are 
i ‘prior to the spring of 1914. 
Pe Q.—The certificate of the engineer does not compel you to pay; it simply certifies that a 
4 certain amount of work has been done, and it is then up to the Government and the Department 
of Finance to see that the Statute is observed as to that proportion. That they didn’t do. Now, 
Bich the engineer’s -certificates would be the same if you had observed the Statute, and it would be © 
ri the same if you had not observed the Statute; it simply certifies that a certain‘amount of work 
' has been done of a certain value. Now, Mr. Taylor; with great respect to you, I do-not think 
; that in any way answers the situation. Don’t you think that there are other reasons that 
“s you have not given—reasons of relationship between your Government and the contractors? 
 +A.—Absolutely none; absolutely. 

The Chairman: Would-you answer this question, Mr. Taylor (T.), if I may interject there: 


: Did you know that they were paying that all out, except 10 per cent.? A.—Did I know? ; 
2 Q—Yes. A.—Yes. 
: The Chairman: It was just a suggestion to be followed out. ss 
Mr. Taylor: And that 10 per cent. was the 10 per cent. that the Pacific Great Hastern 
Railway was holding back from Foley, Welch & Stewart, called P. Welch? A.—What was that? 
Q.—I say that 10 per cent. was the 10 per cent. that was in P. Welch’s contract, and not in 
the Government’s contract with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway or Foley, Welch & Stewart? 
: A.—No. Oe : a5 
$ ~ Q.—You were observing something that was not in your own contract. Did you know at the_ 
By - very beginning, when P. Welch took that contract, that P. Welch and Foley, Welch & Stewart 
Zi were one and eeanns thing? A.—No, I did not. 
Q.—What was told you?) A.—I had no knowledge of it at any time until this 
Q.—Inquiry? A.—Inquiry. 
tes Q.—You never knew that before? A.—No. 
_ Q.—You were deceived as to that, were you? A.—Well, I certainly did not know. ; 
Q—What would you have done, had you have known it? A.—Well, I think t would hayé 


authorized a closer supervision. 
Q.—We have had the evidence as to the supervision w hich the Government did exercise, sd 
: it was extremely limited; a few visits of Mr. Gamble, who had a great deal of work to do in 
- other ways, in the Railway Department, and in connection with other railroads, amounting to 
. practically no supervision at all; you permitted that to go on because you thought that Foley, 
Welch & Stewart were different from Pat Welch? A.—TI had that impression. ; 
Q—Had you known that Mr. Callaghan, the chief engineer of the Pacific Great Eastern b 
Railway, while nominally the-engineer of the Railway Company, was by reason of the Railway ne 
Company being the same as Foley, Welch & Stewart, and P. Welch being the same as Foley, 
Welch & Stewart, and he was therefore in effect an employee of the contractor; had you known | 
that to exist you would have had a very strict inspection, wouldn't you? A.—Well, IL roule ; 
say so. = 
; Q.—And that was the reason that you didn’t have a strict inspection, because you aid not 
know, or you did not think that that relationship existed? A.—lI elas thought that our 
inspection was sufficient. 
Q.—But that is the reason you didn’t have a strict and close inspection, because you did not 
know that that relationship existed between those parties; you thought that P. Welch was an 
independent contractor? A.—I did. a; 
Q.—What was the reason—do you know of any reason for their A ee you?) A.—I have 
no knowledge of any; I don’t know why there should be any reason. 
Q.—Mr. Gamble gave the same evidence as you are giving in that particular; he did not se 
know it (the relationship), and he would have taken a different course had he known it. Did — ‘ ie 
you frequently talk with Mr. P. Welch about the road? A.—I would not say frequently, but IT F: 
have had a number of talks. ey Ts 
Q.—And you frequently talked with Mr. Tate, of the Railway Company? AEs. e WB 
Q.—About the railroad? A—Yes. eS 
Q.—And its construction. And I suppose you frequently talked with John ALE Stewar 
A.—Well, very little with Mr. Stewart. ; : ’ 
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Q.—You did see him, though, at times, and talked to him about the railroad? A.—I don’t 
know that I had many conyersations with him; he was away. 

Q.—Then Mr. Welch and Mr. Tate always preserved this fiction, did they: that P. Welch 
was an independent contractor, and that they were watching him—the Railway Company was 
watching him very closely, so that it was not necessary for the Government to keep their eye 
on him; they-always preserved that false position, did they? A.—I would not say that; the 
question never occurred to me; the point never occurred to me; they did not appear to me to 
try to “ preserve any fiction.” 

Q.—They never said anything that made you suspicious that P. Welch was not an indepen- 
dent contractor? A.—No. 

Q.—And hence, not knowing of the close relationship that existed, you did not require a 
close inspection by the Government; and they never allowed you to suspect that relationship, did 
~ they? A.—No. 

Q.—What was the reason in paying out these funds, that you paid them for nearly four 
miles that there was not actually in the road, amounting to $168,800? A.—It was originally 
understood that that was the length of the road; and the surveys, of course, demonstrated it. 

Q.—lI will tell you that the surveys which demonstrated that length were two or three years 
before you paid out that surplus money ; that surplus money was not paid until away some time 
in 1916, or early in 1915; and the actual distance—we have it on the file—was demonstrated long 
before that time, and it was known to the Government as being 476.1 miles instead of 480 miles. 
Now, you had that information on file; you knew all about it; what was the reason you paid 
it? You may not have personally known it, but the Department knew it; what was the reason 
that you paid out to them for four miles more than they had the slightest right to under the 
Statute? A.—I think it would probably be paid out without the knowledge of myself, if there 
was any overpayment. : 

Q.—No, no——  A.—On the certificate of the engineer. 

Q.—No; the engineer had to make his certificates, and we have it that they have not any- 
thing to do with the mileage at all. The certificates have nothing to do with mileage. They 
deal with the quantities of work, and the value of it, at so much a yard, or at a certain price 
per acre, and so much for timber; now, that is all he (the engineer) deals with. A.—I was 
continuing to say that the overpayment in that respect was refunded. ; 

Q.—Oh, no; not a cent of it; not a cent of that $163,800 has been returned; not the slightest 
demand by the Government for them to return it to the Government; and they have never had 
a dollar paid back; we have that all proved—not a cent of it. A.—They didn’t get any of that 
refunded? { 

Q.—Not a cent of it. You are thinking of something else that I am coming to next. We 
had all that; there were nearly four miles paid for; not a cent of it has been returned, or the 

interest on it; they are holding it, keeping it; I cannot see why you would ever pay out that 
money when your Department knew that there was no such mileage; you say that it was a slip, 
“do you? A.—I would not say that. 

Q.—Or an oversight? A.—I would say that it was paid on the understanding that the 
mileage was 480. 

Q.—Well, it has been proved, and the files are in the Department, and they show that the 
mileage was not there; and there are letters showing the mileage was not there. It was well 
understood by both the Finance Department and your Department that the mileage was only 
476.1; we have that evidence in, so there is no question about it; is it a slip, or did you have 
it in mind? A.—Well, I can say that it must have been something that slipped my mind; it 


eertainly was an overpayment. 
Q.—Very well. Now, the next item is one that you just partially referred to. It was 


originally about $234,000; it is reduced now, according to Mr. Tate’s contention, to $85,521.98 ; 
our auditors think.that it is a little over $90,000. We will assume that Mr. Tate is correct, 
and that it is $85,521.93; that is the amount that was deducted in London from the proceeds 
of the sale of the debentures, by the parties who bought the debentures, to cover interest that 
- was owing in London for advances, etc., and should not have been deducted, because the Statute 
“requires the whole of the proceeds of these debentures to go into a trust fund in the bank. They 
have returned—that is, Foley, Welch & Stewart have returned all, except this $85,521.98 ; what 
is the reason that they were not required to return that amount also? That is a matter that 


Department; you say you resent the assertion that Sir Richard McBride was handling the — 


item ($85,000)? A—TI say that it must have passed the Finance Department without a reference 
to the Railway. Department. 


they (the shares) were issued (or longer than that), that they were egoge hy iepuedl sven 


has been outstanding for several years during your regime. Why didn’t you insist upon it being =e 
returned, or why was it not. deducted from their estimates? A. —The greater Dore Of it was eae 
deducted. There is only a balance remaining as you have just stated. x 

Q.—$85,521.93 is the amount; we are talking about that; why was not the whole thing” 
deducted? A.—It was, as I understand. — - 

Q.—I think you are in error in saying that any amount was deducted from their estimates ; 
Foley, Welch & Stewart paid back $180,000, or something like that. 

Mr. Maclean: It was deducted from the estimates. 

Mr. Taylor: Was it? I think you may be mistaken. 

Mr. Maclean: That is my recollection. | / -5 

Mr. Taylor: Assuming that you are right, Mr. Maclean—— j ie 

@.—I cannot see why you (the witness) didn’t take it up; what was the reason? = 

Mr. Maclean: It was not all deducted at. once; there are different estimates from which it - 
was deducted. 

Mr. Taylor: No, I think you are mistaken; that is another matter; that is in connection — 
with the interest payment of $620,000. They were paying the interest on these debentures out 
of their estimates. ; . 

The Chairman: It was all paid back? 

Mr. Taylor: It was all paid back, $150,000 a month. z 

Mr. Maclean: Possibly that is what I am thinking of. a 

Mr. Taylor: $620,000, I think it was, all paid back, $150,000 a month. That isa different 
matter entirely. This started some time before, when the debentures were sold in the first 
place, and not a dollar of it has been deducted from the estimates; Foley, Welch & Stewart paid e : 
back, as I stated, $130,000, leaving this balance of $85,521.93.- I want to know now from you, = 
Mr. Taylor (T.), why that was not deducted? A.—Well, I think that probably I have my mud 
on the moneys that were refunded—that is, the $600,000. ji 
2 Q.—yYes, you are probably thinking of the interest, and that is a different subject. Why 
was not this amount deducted, this $85,000? A.—Well, I cannot at the moment give you the eo 
reason. 4 | a 

Q.—Yes? A.—But it is in the same position as the other interest that was paid in that way. __ 

Q.—There is nothing on file in your Department, I may tell you, giving the reason either; — 
nothing that we have been able to find. . 

The Chairman: Do you say that you do not know anything about it, Mr. Taylor (T.)? 

_ Witness: Would that necessarily be a matter for the Railway Department; that would be 
a matter for the Finance Department, would it not? . 
Mr. Taylor: Very well; we will not-go into a discussion on that question. , si: 
Q.—I have told you about this one item, and you were looking after this railroad in your ~ 
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situation; do you take the responsibility now of haying passed it—what do you say about that - 


Q.—You were aware that they had issued all the shares to themselves, notwithstanding the 
sections of the Act respecting fully paid-up shares; you are aware that they issued $25,000,000 
of shares to themselves, only having paid $40,000 into the treasury of the aka you were 
aware of that, wern’t you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Why did your Department allow that to take place in face of the provisions of Reeton, 
31 of chapter 36 of 1912, incorporation of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? 

The Chairman: Section 21. 

Mr. Taylor: Section 31. Of course, you can say section 21, and also 31; partieuInene 31) 
which deals with paid-up shares. 

Q.—Mr. Tate, I will tell you, tried to get that section amended in several draft BUlpe whie 
he put before the Department 

Mr. Maclean: And he was promised that they would be put through. 

Mr. Taylor: By the late Government? The late Government promised to put through Bi 
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been legally issued, which means that all parties BEE ES two or veces years ago, whenever | 
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in relation to the total amount that the road was going to cost? A.—Yes. 
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person recognized it; you must have recognized it, as the Minister of Railways; why did you 
permit it? It was the only thing that the railway had to build this railroad with, this issue 
of shares, outside of these guaranteed debentures. A.—I cannot say that I looked upon it as. 
illegal; the advice of the Attorney-General, I think, was taken; he must have been consulted. 

Q.—We have not found any such advice; do you say that the Hon. W. J. Bowser advised 
you, or your Department, that those shares could be issued as fully paid-up shares? A.—I would 
not say that, no; but the transaction must have been approved. 

Q.—We have found no such advice, but we find that there was a promise to amend the Act 
so as to make it lawful. A.—I would say that that transaction was not dealt with through the 
Railway Department at all. . 

Q.—Another matter has come up, Mr. Taylor (T.); and that is that in the very beginning 
of this business there was a bargain made with Mr. Tate that he should have $500,000; he called 
it commission; but he said there was an agreement that he had to use it in a certain way, with 
’ the Conservative party, as incidental—as looking after incidentals in the obtaining of the charter 
rights of this Company; that the money had all been disbursed by him, and he simply refused 
to say to whom he paid it, ér in what amounts he paid it. Were you aware of the fact that 
there was $500,000 given to Mr. Tate, as he has sworn? A.—No. 

Q.—Never heard of it before? A.—Never heard of ie 

Q.—Do you know, as far as you are concerned, where any part of that money went to? 


~A—I do not know that; I have no knowledge. 


Q—You have no knowledge of what? A.—Beg pardon? 

Q.—You have no knowledge of what? A.— Of where any portion of that money went to. 

Q—You never heard that there was any such fund before? A.—No. 

Q.—Did you ever know of Mr. Tate, or any person on his behalf, directly or indirectly, paying 
any money, either before the charter was obtained or afterwards, to the Conservative party? 
A.—WNo. 
~ Q:—Or to any Conservative? A.—No. 

Q.—Meaning no offence whatever to yourself, but the Government’s name has been brought 
up; did you receive any such money? A.—None whatever. 

Q.—Did you receive any money at all from Mr. Tate? A.—None whatever. 

Q.—Did you receive any moneys indirectly from Mr, Tate? A.—None whatever. 

Q—Or from the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? A.—None. 

Q—Or from Mr. P. Welch? A.—None. 

Q.—Or from Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—None. 

Q.—Or from Mr. J. W. Stewart? A.—None. 

Q.—Were you offered any moneys? A,—At no time; never suggested to me. 

Q.—No; then if any moneys were received by the Conservative party, or the late Government, 
or any of its members, it was not told to you? A.—No. 

Q.—And, as you say, you were not one of those parties? (No reply.) 

Q.—And the first you ever heard of that was when Mr. Tate gave this evidence the other 
day? A,—Yes. 

- Q.—I suppose that you were astounded when you heard of it? A.—I don’t know what—— 

Mr. Maclean: Heard what? 

Witness: I don’t know that my opinion on that point is of any particular value to the 
Committee. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, it is hard to say; but Mr. Thomas has sworn that Mr. Tate has told him 
to whom he gave those moneys, and the names? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—No person ever told you the names? A.—No. 

Mr. Taylor: That is all. 

The Chairman: There are one or two questions I would like to ask you, supplementing the 
examination of Mr. Taylor. You are familiar with this section 9, subsection (d), of the agree- 
ment, Mr. Taylor (T.)? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Which provides for the proportion between the amounts to be paid out of the trust funds ‘ 
+ me 


Q.—What was your idea of the meaning of that section? A.—Well, my idea was, as ‘outlined — 
in the section of the Act, and as I admitted in examination by Mr. Taylor (S. S.), that the 
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- Department halized that more money had been paid out than was supposed to have been paid - 
out: under the Act, bécause. of:the abnormal conditions existing at the time. % 
Q -—Now, that 10 per cent. hold-back which has been referred to would not fulfil the require- 
; ments of that section, would it? A.—Well, there is a difference of opinion on that point. I would 
not say> that gee ; but there is a difference of opinion between the ppl): placed 
a on as 
Bee eect tay -Q. at it ‘eoilla not fulfil the vaqatrencehes of that section. You never considered that the 
10 per. cent.- hold- ‘back would be ‘within the provisions of that section, did you? A.—I cannot say 
: _ that. I did.- 
>: Q»—When you realized, as a member of the Government, that you were paying out of the 
trust fund in excess of authority, why did you not go to the Legislature at the next session and 
22 -get authority, instead of not revealing that to the Legislature? A.—I hardly think that it would 
be. my place, if there was any irregularity about it, to place the matter before the Legislature. 

Q.—You were the Minister of Railways? A.—M-m. ; 
Q.— Sworn to protect the interests of the Crown? A.—M-m. 
Q.—At the session of the Legislature in 1914 you increased by $7, 000 a mile the bonus or ~ 
the payment to this Railway Company, didn’t you? A.—Yes. : 
Q.—At that time you were illegally paying these moneys out, or the Government? A.—Beg 
pardon? 
Q.—At that time you were illegally paying these moneys out—these trust moneys? A.—Well, 

T think, as I have just stated, that there is some question as to whether we were. = 
Q.—But now you realized that they were paying this money out in excess, contrary to the- > 

- meaning of that section; that amounts in itself to an illegality, doesn’t it? A.—Well, I would | 
not like to put any legal interpretation on that section myself. : E 

1S Q.—Do you consider that when you were paying out of the trust funds in excess of the 
authority of the Statute, that it was illegal; I am asking for your view as a Minister? A.—Well, : 
I presume that it was a matter in conformity with the Statute; it must have been illegal if ite 
--were not. ; 
abe Q.—You presume that it must have been illegal; that was the inference. Now, I say, do you 
admit that you recognized it was illegal? I was asking you, therefore, why, in the session of 

1914, when you increased the guarantee by $7,000 a mile, you didn’t take the Legislature and 
the people of this country into your confidence, and tell them that it was an illegal thing that 

was being done, and that there was no justification for it, and you wanted to get the peor tya : 

A.—I was not in charge of the Bill at the time. a 
F Q.—No, but you were the Minister of Railways, and in charge of the Department handling ~ me 
this matter. I will follow that up, Mr. Taylor (T.), and ask you, after the session, and when San 
this matter was expressly brought to the consideration of the Department, and again in the fall a $ 
of 1914—-why you didn’t ask for the authority from the Legislature in the session of 1915? Z 
A.—AII the legislation in connection with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway emanated from the 
Premier at that time. 

Q.—Why did you not insist, as the Minister of Railways, that there should be levicirtton 
res protecting and vindicating you, as Minister of Railways? A.—I was quite Berar e to leave the © 
matter where it was, in Sir Richard McBride’s hands. 

Q.—You stated—on another point—that if you had known that P. Welch, contractor, was in. 
reality Foley, Welch & Stewart, that you would have insisted on a stricter supervision ; I am 
correct, in that, am I not? A.—Yes. . 

Q.—You did know, Mr. Taylor, that P. Welch was a member of the firm of Foley, Welch & 
Stewart? A.—yYes, that is so. 

Q.—Well, I put it to you that if a stricter supervision were required, if P. Welch was Foley, 
Welch & Stewart, why should not that same supervision be required with Foley, Welch & Stewart +e 
when they made a contract with one of their own members? A.—It was never suggested that 
there was any connection to me. t Ra tes 

Q.—You knew, as a matter of fact, that P. Welch was a member of the firm of Foley, V Welch vt: 
& Stewart; you knew that, of course? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—Would not the fact that one of the partners was making a contract with himself an 
his other partners indicate to you, as a Minister, that a stricter supervision should have prevailed 


Mat 
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aoe would not say so; moreover, T would-think that it would oceur to the engineer more than 
to myself. , / se a a : 


* never occurred to me, and to my mind the position was as stated by me. 


5 ~ The Chairman: That is all I have to ask. at ‘ 
Pak Mr. Hall: Mr. Taylor (T.), you knew the unit prices, I presume, that were settied on between 


“ag _ Q—Do you know that they were excessive? A.—No, I do not. Anas aan 
Q.—Was it ever drawn to your attention? A.—No; I do not recall that it was. ° med 
Q.—Well, would you think over it a little more before you state that definitely ? A.—Withouit 

looking the files over, I cannot recall any time that it was drawn to my attention. ea, 
-Q.—Did you ever have any idea in any way that those prices were excessive?) A.—I cannot 


Q.—Were they excessive? A.—I cannot say that they were. 

Q.—Have you any opinion on it, one way or the other? 

Mr. Maclean: He has stated that clearly enough. - 

Mr. Hall: Now, Mr. Taylor (T.) A—I simply have to say, as I said before, that 
I eannot say that they were excessive. 

Q.—You were, of course, in eharge of the Department, were you not? A.—yYes. 

Q.—On the 2nd of December, 1912, a letter was written in which these words are used— 

Exhibit 204. ; 

Mr. Taylor: By whom, what is the name? 

Mr. Hall: By Mr. Gamble, chief engineer. 


n ‘Witness: Who is it written to? . 
S Mr. Hall: J am reading this—I will just ask you my question: “ As these prices are very 


; . much in excess of those for similar work generally prevailing on the Coast, I will be glad if you 
will be good enough to instruct me as to my proper course in this matter.” It is a letter asking 
for instruction. Possibly, in order to be fair, I should give you the connection: “The Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company, through Mr. D’Arcy Tate, vice-president, has submitted an 
estimate amounting to $218,822.12 for 7.6 miles of the constructed portion of the Howe Sound 
& Northern Railway, purchased by the Company which he represents. He asks that this sum 

pe released under subsection (da), section 9, and section 15 of chapter 34, 1912. This latter 


a » section provides that purchase mileage shall be computed as constructed mileage. In submitting 
‘S a this estimate the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company have applied for Mr. Welch’s contract 
| ee prices for the construction of that railway. IT am informed by Mr. Tate that at the time arrange- 
- ments were made for the purchase of the Howe Sound & Northern Railway, it was understood 
ae that Mr. Welch’s prices should apply, and refers me to you for corroboration thereof.” And that 
ay * ; statement, I presume, is correct: “It was understood that Mr. Welch’s prices should be charged. 


for the Howe Sound & Northern Railway work ”»? A—Yes. 

Q.—You -said yest Al think that is right, according to what I recollect. 

Q.—Following on with the letter: ‘“ As these prices are very much in excess of those for 
similar work generally prevailing on the Coast, I would be glad if you will be good enough to 


Q.—The engineer is only an official ; you are the responsible Minister? Att certainly : 


ce 


Mr. Welch and the Railway Company? A.—Well, I saw the unit prices that ivere given in the- 
contract. erie aes 


recall at the present time that I ever had any information about that. is Sao) 


instruct me as to my proper course in this matter.” Now, who should that letter be written to © 


first? A—I should think it should have been written to myself as the Minister of Railways. 

Q.—yYes; did you ever know of that letter before? A—I eannot recall it; I have no 
recollection of it at present. ea 

Q.—You never knew that those prices were excessive? A.—No. 

Q.—That letter was written to the Hon. Sir Richard McBride. And I might point out, for 
ec the purpose of the record, that this is a copy of. the letter, and it is dated the 2nd of December, 
3 -1912. It was read into the notes (page 1245; see printed page 456) as 2nd of December, 1913. 


Have you anything more to say about those excessive prices? A.-—No; I say, as I said before, — 


that I had no idea that the prices were excessive. 
Mr. Davis: The letter does not state that the prices were excessive. They might be higher 


the prices might be quite moderate. 
Mr. Hall: Apparently Mr. Taylor (T.) didn’t take that position. 


than other prices which were allowed, but in a certain place, and under different circumstances, 
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Q.—Do you remember who signed this contract with 
contract must be here. 

Q.—Do you remember it? A.—No, I cannot recall lite 

Q.—It was signed by Sir Richard McBride ; 
was signed? A.—No; that I cannot say. 

Q.—You were not in Victoria, anyway? A.—I could not s 

~Q.—You don’t know? A.—I do not recollect. : 
rat Q.—Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Taylor, that you cannot say where you were? A.—No, I 
ay — cannot say, possibly—I don’t know whether I was here or in Vancouver. : 
Q.—You might have been in V ancouver? A.—Might have been. 

es Q.—It might have been s 
io have. 


Foley, Welch & Stewart? A~The 


it was years ago. — ’ ap 
do you remember where you were when that 


ay. 


igned, then, without your knowing anything about it? A.—Might Se 


os The Chairman: Was it signed without your knowing anything about it? A.—Oh, no; I 
3 should say the contract was discussed by the Executive Council. sieges 
wae Mr. Hanes: Were you present at the meeting of the Executive Council when the contract : 
) was discussed before it was actually signed? A.—That is my recollection, a 
% Q.—And the Executive Council did discuss it, and decided to agree to let Mr. Welch have the ~ aa 
, contract? A.—That is my recollection. 4 PS 4 
Mr. Hall: Mr. Gamble gave some evidence, Mr. Taylor, as to the depreciation on the Pacific + a Ne 
= Great Eastern Railway as compared to the depreciation on the C.N.R. Island road; would you en 
: 5 say that there would be any difference in depreciation? A.—I would not like to offer an opinion : ze 
tee on that. I would say that I would like to take the expression of opinion of the engineer rather ie 
a than venture an opinion Inyself. : = 


Q.—Did you ever take his opinion on it? A 


-—I would rather take his opinion on all matters. 
Q.—What have you to say 


as to depreciation on the Island, the Alberni branch? A.— Beg 


‘ 

pardon? a 

~ (Question repeated.) A.—I would not like to say that there would be depreciation. at ‘ ~ 
FS yages Q.—At the inception, or at the time when these moneys were paid out, or at the very | : 


beginning when payments were to be made out of the Pacific Great 


Sir rd McBride, and, I think, with Mr. Bowser also, 
as I remember it, and said that they were required to be treated in the same way as the C.N.; 
do you know anything about that position being taken by him? A.—Why, I cannot recollect that 
question coming into the matter at all. : a 
 _ Q.—Well, is that statement correct; were the C.N. treated in the way that the Pacific Great 
tern Railway was treated with respect to these payments? A.—Well, I would not like to © 
—s« Sive you an offhand answer; I would like to have reference to the certificates before I would 
~~ -say that. : 
ue Q.—You were the Minister of Railways, Mr. Taylor; it seems quite a Simple question. A—I 
ee: do not think that I would care to give an answer without reference to the files. be dus : 
Q.—You say that you do not remember, Mr. Taylor? A.—I cannot say that. I dot =aaee) > 
The Chairman: Do I understand that you don’t remember? A.—Yes, a 
Mr. Hall: Surely, in a matter of importance like that, it must have been discussed time and See 
time again; do you say that you cannot remember a matter like that, Mr. Taylor? A.—Well, I a 
-- gave-you my answer; I cannot recall if there was any mention of the C.N. in my presence. 
oh Q—That was not the question. Mr. Tate Says that one of the reasons why this amount, 
why these payments were made out of the trust funds in that way, was because he said this 
_ Company, the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, should be treated in the same way that 
. the C.N. was treated. Now, I am asking you if that position or reason was a valid one; that is, 
were the C.N. treated in the way that the Pacific Great Eastern Railway are or have been treated? 


A.—To what particular way do you refer? 
Q.—That from the inception of the contract, pay 
less 10 per cent. contractor’s hold-back? A 
. on the 0.N:? 
Q.—Yes. A.—As far as my recollection goes, the same practice w 
Q.—Don’t you know, Mr. Taylor? A.—I don’t know positively, 
pee not like to give a definite answer without reference to the files. 
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Mr. Hanes: I would like to ask Mr. Taylor (T.) what other members of the Hxecutive were 
present when this contract was being discussed? A.—I hardly think that that is a question that 
I can answer. I presume that all the Executive were present, but at this time it would he 
impossible for me to recall who were present. 

Q.—You think that probably at the time they were all present? A.—I think so. 

Mr. Taylor: Was Mr. P. Welch before the Executive when the contract was discussed? 
AI don’t think so. 

Q.— Who represented him? A.—TI don’t know that there was anybody representing him. 

Q.—Was Mr. Tate before the Hxecutive when the contract was discussed; I am referring 
now to the P. Welch contract? A.—I don’t think he was. My recollection is that when the 
eontract was discussed in the Executive Council, at which I was present, there were no members 
or representatives of the Company there. 

Q.—They first made the contract and then inquired as to what the proper unit prices would 
be? A.—I think that would all be discussed with Mr. Gamble. 

Q.—Mr. Gamble has given us the letter, from which it appears that the prices were in excess 
of prices prevailing at the Coast? A.—He didn’t tell me. 

Mr. Pooley: That letter was written to Sir Richard McBride. 

Mr. Taylor: That means the Executive of the Government. That was in 1912. 

Witness: 19138. 

Mr. Maclean: A long time afterwards. 

Mr. Taylor: Pardon me, 1912. That letter was written in 1912. 

Mr. Pooley: Some months after the contract, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor: That letter was written advising you, in 1912, after the prices were settled, 
and I may tell you before the specifications were settled; they were not given to the Department 
till February 26th, 1913; that is shown by an exhibit that we have here. A.—That letter was 


not written to me, Mr. Taylor. 
Q.—You say that the engineer settled the prices? A.—I say that letter you refer to was 


not written to me. 

Q.—We will produce the letter. That is Mr. Gamble’s letter, written after these unit prices 
were settled, and Mr. Gamble could not have had a different opinion before that fime, could he; 
this is his opinion after the unit prices were settled. You said that Mr. Gamble was the only 
man that advised your Dxecutive as to those unit prices. Now, I say, did you have, in view of 
Mr. Gamble’s opinion, as expressed a few months afterwards, in 1912, do you say that you had 
any justification for those unit prices? The authority which you have given was against you. 
Mr. Gamble says they were in excess of the usual prices. 

Mr. Davis: He doesn’t say that at all. 

Mr. Taylor: Apparently we will have to have the documents before us. 

Mr. Davis: The document is there, and it does not make that statement. 

_ Mr. Taylor: We do not have to depend upon any person’s opinion—we will read it. 
The Chairman (quoting from letter) ; “As these prices are very much in excess, etc. 
Mr. Taylor: On the 2nd day of December, 1912, before the work was really started, before 


the first estimate was given, December 2nd, 1912, Mr. Gamble says this—and he is the man 


that is supposed to have advised you, and the only m 
Pxecutive, had before you, as to the unit prices. He is the only man that advised’ you, and 


on December 2nd, after those unit prices had been established, this is his opinion: “As these 
prices are very much in excess of those for similar work generally prevailing on the Coast ‘s 
—similar work, mark you—“ very much in excess,” mark you—the adjectives. I will read it 
again: ‘“ As these prices are very much in excess of those for similar work generally prevailing 
on the Coast, I will be glad if you will be good enough to instruct me as to my proper course 
in this matter.’ In other words, “I will take no responsibility until I get the Minister’s 
authority.” Now, there is the man that advised you as to the unit prices when you were 
entering into this contract, and according to your statement the only man that advised you, and 
there is his question, as to whether the prices were settled. Why didn’t you make some 
independent inquiry or investigation before you authorized P. Welch to get any such prices? 
A.—I have only to say-that the letter was not directed to me. 


Q.—Now, Mr. Taylor (T.), you are not so opaque as not to see my question. You tell me 


that the only authority you had was Mr. Gamble to justify you in allowing P. Welch to get 
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those unit prices. Now I tell you that Mr. Gamble has given his opinion in a letter after 
those prices were established, and his opinion at the time that he advised you must have been 
the same opinion that he always had, believing him to be an. honest man—and he is an honest 
man, Mr. Gamble, I am pleased to say, and tells the truth—and his opinion therefore must 
have been the same at the time that those prices were very much in excess of prices paid for 
similar work; having advised you, therefore, that they were very much in excess of those for 
similar work, he must have advised you that at the time; he didn’t say something different 
afterwards. How do you justify giving P. Welch those prices; and you are not so opaque as 
not to see that question? A.—I quite understand what you mean. 

Q@—Yes? A.—While he says “similar prices,” he makes no reference in his letter to 
conditions which prevail. : 

(.—Pardon me; he is talking about a part of this road, the Howe Sound & Northern Railway 
part of it—*“ very much in excess of those for similar work.” A.—He makes no reference to any 
conditions; the conditions of transportation, for instance, which were very very different in 
comparison with those on the C.N. , 

Q.—We have discussed that question of transportation, Mr. Taylor; and we find lower prices 
all along the Thompson River, right up to Tete Jaune Cache, where there was no system of — 
transportation, except for some few miles by steamboat during a limited part of the year, and 
the C.N. construction going on at practically the same time at very much lower prices. 

Mr. Maclean: There was also evidence that it was not similar work. 

Mr. Taylor: And on this particular work you have magnificent rock-work; you have 
established roads and -trails, and a railroad at each end, and tide-water on one end, forty miles 
from one end; and you have the C.P.R. coming into Lytton; and you have a settled country 
from Lillooet up. A.—How about the Squamish end? 

Q.—We are not discussing that. There is Mr. Gamble’s opinion after these unit prices were 
settled; do you still pretend to say that he gave you a different opinion when you were making 
P. Welch’s contract. A.—No, I cannot say that he did. 

Q.—That being his opinion, without getting into an argument, how do you justify giving 
P. Welch the prices you did; have you any reason you will give now. A.—TI have no reason; 
I say that that letter which has been quoted was not addressed to me. I knew nothing about 


Q.—Well, we will eliminate the letter, except in so far that it shows what Mr. Gamble’s 
opinion was at the time, and which it must therefore have been at the time when it was before. 
the Executive. Now, we will eliminate the letter? A.—yYes. ‘ a 

Q.—Except in the manner I stated. A.—Well, Mr. Gamble never expressed any such 
opinion to me. e , 

Q.—But he never expressed any opinion contrary to that, did he; he is not the man, I 
mean, that gives two different opinions on different occasions? A.—No; I do not mean to infer fo ; 
that, for a moment. 

Q.—Then he never expressed any opinion to you citiet these prices were otherwise than. 
excessive? A.—No; nor did he express an opinion that they were excessive. 

Q.—Then you had no person’s opinion, when you allowed P. Welch to get the contract, 
that those prices were excessive or not? A.—I must say that the Executive Council decided 
on the matter; and whether somebody else had access to information or not, I don’t know. 

Q.—We are talking about an expert’s opinion; you said you had Mr. Gamble’s advice, and 
we have dealt with that and exhausted it, and that is out of the question now. Then I say 
you had no other expert advice as to that subject-matter? A.—No, outside of Mr. Gamble’s. 

Q.—P. Welch had just got such a grip of the Government, by virtue of something or other,. 
that presuniably anything would go through; that is the suggestion? A.—No, I don’t think SO- 
at all. I had no knowledge of any grip that Mr. Welch had on the Government. 

Q.—You allowed him to construct that road without any supervision practically, with - no: 
check ; to give in any estimates he liked; to draw what money he liked; to disregard the Statute- 
as to proportion; to get $5,704,000 more than he was entitled to; to pay him for four miles more. 
than there was in the actual location of the road; to pay him for mileage that he never touched, 
and to pay him for mileage he never completed ; and still you say you do not think he has ee 
grip on the Government; is that right? A.—That is your way of putting it. i 
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~~ .Q—What do you say Shoat it? That is the indictment; what do you say about it? 
Nas A.—He had no grip, as far as I know, on the Government, or any member of the Government. 
. The Chairman: When the C.N-R. sub-contracts were let, they were let by public tender, 
weren’t they? A. es. 

Q.—Why was not that course followed in this road? A.—Well, I am of the opinion that 
the Government felt, in Mr. Welch taking over the contract, and knowing his ability as a 
railway contractor-through the different works that he had carried out in British Columbia 
oy on the Grand Trunk Pacific and other railways, that we would be probably better fitted to carry : 

Pe : out the contract than anybody else. - 
a Mr. Hall: Just one question ; do I understand, Mr..Taylor (T.), that those unit prices were 
never discussed with you at all? A.—I cannot say that; I think that the Executive Council 
-- would discuss them. I am quite sure we did; but I have not got the matter very clear in my 
“mind at present. 

Q.—They might have been discussed in the Executive Council after December 2nd, 1912, 
then; that is right? A.—I think so, yes. 

Mr. Taylor: I would like to call Mr. Gamble. 

F. C. GamBre, witness, recalled on behalf of the Department of Railways, being resworn, 
testifies as follows :— 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Gamble, referring to Exhibit 194, dated the 4th day of April, 1917, which 
is your letter to Mr. F. W. Anderson, a member of the Legislature, attached to which are 
three sheets showing the final estimated cost of the railroad, the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
between the Second Narrows, Burrard Inlet, and Fort AE ss You show——:- A.—That is 
not my estimate. 

“ Q.—You show in the first Pe ates this first sheet—it shows the first estimate of cost | 
made up, an estimate made in 1913, as at $27,811,927.40; or an average cost per mile of $58,014. 


A.—But that does oe include the eo 


Q. < and equipment? A.—No. 
Q.—Was that first coGmate of 1913 made up by you?. A.—No. . 
~ Q—By whom? A—TI think it was made by Mr. Calland, if I mistake not; and it was : 
sent to Sir Richard McBride. ; Ra 


Q.—Yes. A.—Then the surveys had not been completed. They had no definite information 
then. 

Q.— Well, it was based on 479.4 miles? A.— Yes. 

Q.—Then the second one is the one we are really dealing with to-day? A.—Yes. 

~Q—That is your production—your work? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The second estimate was made in 1917, showing the total value of the work performed 
as per Estimate 41 as being $18,000,000; and the estimated cost to build, $10,779,203 ; total of 
$28, 779, 203; this estimate including the rolling- stock and equipment, being an average for 476.1 
miles of $60,448 per mile. To make up that $19,779,203 you have attached a further sheet, é 
: giving the particulars. And it is in order to get that that we have recalled you. How did you 
come to make up this estimate; upon what data? A.—From what was in my possession, and 
from information, and from my judgment and experience of roads in a similar condition, 


extending over forty-eight years. 
Q.—Did you make a thorough inspection of the road from one end to the other? A.—Well, 


not before that. 
Q.—Not before making this estimate? K-=Ne: I only gave it to Mr. Anderson here at 


“at 


; alae 
ab 


ie his request. 
Q.—Therefore this estimate is made up of what—observations? A—Well, 


tions, and observations, and experience. 

— Q.—Did you make an observation of the whole of the road prior to making this estimate? 
: AI made. observations of other roads for the purpose of comparison. 
. a Q.—What other roads? A.—Well, there is the other part of the P.G.E. above Squamish; — 
the ‘Canadian Northern Pacific above Hope; the Great Northern Railway in Washington ; the , 


Kettle Valley Road, and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
na .—You y you made an inspection of those roads?. 


<a 


an. inspection of the information about those Eeods. 
1 B8ije : ; “aii OF 


from calcula- 
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ine Q.—PExactly. It would give you a reasonably ‘fate idea of What it would Cost. you to 

NS -——s uild this Pacific Great Eastern? A.—Yes, a reasonably fair idea. 3 : 

y Q.—And that would give you a reasonably fair idea of what the proper. unit price one 

be? A.—Yes; but that estimate is based on the prices of Mr. Welch. 
Q.—On Mr. Welch’s prices? A.—Yes, except the 1-foot rails and that sort of thing. It 

is more than Mr. Welch’s prices. 


ets Q.—yYes; on account of those prices having increased. The steel prices have been advanced 

, yery materially? A.—Yes, they have advanced. 

e Q.—Well, those are the features we wanted to get; and some others. I see, after you have 
pes ‘gone through several large items, you come to some particular items such as roundhouses and 


shops—200,000? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Well, how did you arrive at that price? A.—From information I had. 

Q.—From whom? A.—From text-books and information from other sources; and from 
information I had about the cost of turntables, and that sort of thing. 

Q.—Well, did you inspect their particular plans, and that sort of thing, or were you guided 
by other plans? A.—I never had anything to do with the plans. ; 

Q.—You would say it would mean the proper roundhouses and things? A.—Yes. ia ve 4 

Q.—Were you relying in any sense on information that you got on these matters from Mr, ; 
Calland, or from Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—No; I just put down the average cost of 


a0 
2 ha 


im ‘a a similar road. You know roads may vary, and they do vary according to thae—— . ‘ 
Bix Q.—Oh, yes, I understand that. A.—According to the particular predilections of the engineer A. ie 
a? or the superintendent. He may vary those, or go ahead with them according . 
Eye, _ Q.—According to his plans and specifications? A.—Yes. And those are drawn and pionares : 
; “i . by the engineer. 
ba, Q.—* Building of roundhouses and shops”; you were not dealing, I suppose, with brick or 


stone roundhouses? A.—I was dealing with the ordinary roundhouseoee etane superstructure and 
conerete : = 
Q.—Concrete base? A.—Yes. wa Ree 
(Q.—And concrete foundations? A.—Yes; and concrete pits. ; : an 


().—And concrete pits? A.—yYes. 
Q.—The balance being frame? A.—Yes—being frame. 
Q.—You will admit, I think, that the C.P.R. are replacing their roundhouses with concrete 
entirely? A.—Yes. Hi 
Q.—All concrete? A.—Yes; it is the usual way; not to go to too much. expense at the 
beginning, and then they renew them afterwards. 
@.—And those roundhouses that*you have here would be wooden? A;—Would ‘be fae on ; 
cost—on a concrete base. er O ; 


4 


Q.—But after a while that would not be first-class railroading construction? A—Not Hayy 


the end. ; 3 A Lr eAg » hS. } 
: Q.—The same would apply to your water and fuel stations? A.—No; those would be the io 
best we have. : o 


* Q.—The construction is what? A.—Probably the water-tanks would be wood slats, you know. ~ od x 
Q.—Yes; staves. A,—And they are built on concrete foundations and haye iron spouts ; and f 
in some instances they would have pumps, and in places they would be fed by gravity. 


Q.—And pumps were necessary? A.—Yes. es 

Q.—tThe station buildings; you did not mean that they are brick and stone? Ao. 5 frame. 
They vary from $1,000 up to $6,000. : ES 

Q.—Aud that kind would be only temporary or early construction? A.—No. ste ~ 


Q.—It would not be first-class railroad-construction? A—It would not be for many 
that they would be built of brick. They would be like other stations along the road. _ They rene 
the large stations with brick. ; ses} as 

Mr. Pooley :. You mean the C.P.R. do? A—yYes, the C.P.R. — 

Mr. Taylor: And the American systems are all renewing theirs with bri 


A.—Yes. a 
Q.—Now, the telegraph eta what kind of a telegraph-line had you in 
system? A,—That would be equipped with maybe a telephone-wit don’ 


» were going to operate it, but Lick would cover it. 


—Q. ects ‘it srauava poles—good-sized cedar BuIGe? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And first- class wires? PVs; ; and cross-arms. 

Q.—And insulation? Ace ¥ es: 

Q.—A first-class telegraph-line? A.—Yes, a first-class telegraph-line. I think I am a little 
under there, I think. I put it down at $251 a mile. 

Q.—And it should. be what? A.—And since the prices have gone up, the telephone-man told 
me the other day it would cost $300 . 

Q.—Now, as a matter of fact, without going into too much detail, we simply want to get 
the basis of this estimate. AS,a matter of fact, have the Railway Company up till to-day in 
any sense constructed a permanent first-class telegraph-line? A.—Well, they have got up one 
pole and arm and wire. I fancy it would do if they—— 

_Q.— Well, is it first class, or is it simply makeshift? A—No; it is very well built where 
I have seen it. : 

* Q.—Just as good as the C.P.R. construction? A.—Yes, just as good as the C.P.R. 
construction. 

Q.—The rolling-stock and equipment ; do you mean the present-day prices when you put it 
at $2,232,000? A.—Whenever they are making an estimate of the cost of equipping a railroad 
they have the approximate cost per mile; that is $9, 000 a mile about; that equips a road with 

all the necessary engines, cars, box cars, flat cars, passenger-cars, and Pullman. 

~Q.—It would not do that now, would it—to-day: ? A—No, it would not—not by nearly 100 ~ 

_ per cent. 

Q.—Nearly double now? A.—Yes, nearly double that now. : 
‘ ~ Q.—And in your opinion it will go down again after the declaration of peace? A.—Oh, now, 
~e you are asking me something that no one can tell. I hope so, though. 

: = Q.—You see that is an impor tant thing. It may be an important thing in the interest of the 
_ public, and it may be better not to proceed with the construction until after the declaration of 
peace? A.—Perhaps so. 

OI might be cheaper to pay interest. < A.—On the money they have already spent? 

— Q—Yes; it might be cheaper than to waste money on those high prices of labour and steel 
and pDuild the road at these high prices? A.—No; you mean partially equip the road; but where 
you are going to get caught——or where the Government will get caught is by not having the steel 
for those steel trestles. 

 Q.—And steel rails? A.—Yes; but they have already bought the rails. 

Q.—They have? A.—Yes. They have already been placed. 

i (= —And the rolling-stock and equipment are subject to those high prices? A—TI will just 
tell you the difference now in the cost. A consolidated grade of engine before the war cost 
$18, 000, and to-day it costs $36,000. 

Q. —The rolling-stock and Site that you have put down here at $2,232,929 is fixed at 
prices as they existed before the war? A.— Yes, as they existed before the war. 

Q. —That item would then be $2,330,000 more than you have got there? A.—Yes.. 

Q.—Your $10,779,000 would be then &13,100,000 or $200,000? A.—Yes. 

Q.—There would be that. difference in that one item alone? A.—Yes. 

: + Q—Now, have you got all the rails—the maegaalls and everything included in here? 
4 ves. | 
ore Q.—You say the Government have bought all the rails? A—Yes, they have bought all the 
rails. They placed the order just the other day. 
~  Q—It was not just the other day exactly; it is quite a while ago. A.—It is a, couple of 
nonths ago. 
z Q—lt is longer than that. The Government guaranteed A.—Oh, your Government has 
been in here—I forgot that. 
Mr. ‘Davis: Time goes quickly. ae) 
. Taylor: It was quite a while ago that that guarantee was given? A.—Yes7 four ona ee 
mths ago. No, no. 199 
eae _haye ot it all hereeies 
n: Let him correct himself. 
ras decided upon by Mr. Oliver—whether they would accept the see 
It is all filed. Rs you have i it, have you? 


Q.—yYes, it is all filed. But I was not asking you about that. What I ask is, did that 
guarantee of $2,589,728 cover all of the yard-rails? A.—Yes, but something else May come up. 

Q.—That is all I was getting at. Now, “Bridges and culverts”; and I see you have got 
there the steel for the bridges and culverts. ‘“ Bridges and culverts, including steel bridges.” 
You put this at $2,297,776? A.—Yes. ity 

Q.—How much would the steel bridges be alone? A.—I take it, at the increased prices 
that might be 11% cents a pound, it would be $1,150,000. 

@.—At the increased prices? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—Well, out of this $2,297,776—that item called “bridges and culverts, including steel 
bridges ”; how much of that item that you have here on this exhibit is covered by steel bridges? a 

A—-$1,250, 000. 

Q.—$1,250,000? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Of this $2,297,776? A.—yYes. ; 

Q.—Now, that $1,250,000 would be practically $1,250,000 now? A.—wNo. ; 

Q.—What is it now? A.—The last trade journals say you cannot place these orders now; — a 
and you cannot get them. There is an upward tendency in the market all the time. ap 

Q.—How much has that cost advanced over your $1,250,000 to-day? A.—I could not say. 

Q.—50 or 100 per cent. A.—Not to-day. I would think it is up in the tendency now of 
per cent. ; 

Q.—Over that $1,250,000 cost? A.—yYes. 

Q.—25 per cent. increase? A.—Yes. a 

Q.—That being so, that adds some $300, 000-odd if it has gone up 25 ee cent. All right, - 
thank you. Oh, I want to ask you another thing with regard to what Mr. Thomas Taylor has > 1 
been referring to. You have in mind this letter that. you wrote on the 2nd December, 1912, to a 
Sir Richard McBride, in which these words are contained: “As these prices are very much in a 
excess of those for similar work generally prevailing on the Coast, I will be glad if you will be 
good enough to instruct me as to my proper course in this matter.’ Is it true, or is Mr. Taylor _ 
in any way mistaken, that you in any way advised the Government prior to that as to P. Welch’s _ 
unit prices? A.—Never. I never saw them until I got it from the contract. Bs 

Q.—The contract was signed and settled before you ever eee of P. Welch’s Aes prices? > 
A.— Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Thos. Taylor: I only gave that as my impression. 

Mr. Hall: Did Mr. Gamble ever discuss these unit prices with Mr. Taylor? : we 

Mr. Taylor: Did you ever discuss those unit prices with Mr. Taylor at any vine ag 
Eenever ‘did. “ . eS 

Q.—Why not? A.—I cannot tell you why. I know that I did not. is. 

Q.—Well, I suppose for the reasons you gave pefore—I suppose that covers it. A.—Exactly, 
Can I go now? at 

Q.— Yes, if you are good, I think you ean go. % 

(Witness aside.) 4H 

The Chairman: Mr. Taylor, you were not here when some books disappeared from the offi 
of Mr. Stewart in Vancouver. Mr. Cromie came over here without the books, and he has 
here, I understand, the other two persons who are engaged in the same office, in order th 


‘can find out what they know about those books. i ee 
Miss N. Dwyer, witness, duly sworn, testifies as follows :—_ Pat ee 
‘3 as ; Mr. Taylor: What is your full name? A —Nan Dwyer. 


Q.—Dwver? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And your first name? A.—Nan. : Se 

Q.—What position do you hold, Miss Dwyer? A.—Stenographer in Foley, Welch & St 
é office in Vancouver. ; Brey ey 
ee, Q.—How long have you been there? -A.—About eleven months. 

Q.—Who is the person in your office who is your superior? A.—Well, a really” 
Mr. Cromie. - cass fis ae 

Q.—Mr. Cromie. Did you have anything to do with Mr. Donald MeLesd?” A Yes. 
portion of his work. Lt gees 
Q.—Had he any other ereneerepher except you? 


A.—No, not. 


oes Q—Do you know anything about Private Ledger No. 1, and Private Ledger No. 2, and 
Private Ledger No. 3 of Foley, Welch & Stewart’s? A.—No, I don’t. 


The Chairman: That was not the book that we were after of Mr. Cromie. It was the 


cheque-books of Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Taylor: Do you know anything 
have anything to do with them. 

Q.—Do you know where they are? A.—No, I did not. 

Q.—Do you not know where those books are? A.—No, I don’t. — 

Q.—wWhen did you last see them? A.—Well, I cannot say that I ever had any connection 
with them. They might possibly be in the vault with several others, but I would go in there 
and not pay any attention to them. 

Q—Do you know of their being removed? A.—Well, I cannot say that I do. 

- have been some of them removed. ‘There might be a vacancy in the vault. 
ee Q.—Did you hear that any of them were removed—any of his books at all? 
not hear any more than what I read in the papers. 

Q.—Did you understand in the office that any had been removed? A.—No, I did not. 

5 Q.—Did you see any preparations being made to remove any papers or any books or cheques 
ee from the office? A.—No. 

_ - Q—Did you see any vacancy in the v 
formerly been? A.—I saw a vacancy where there had been some 
were Mr. Stewart’s. . : 

Q.—About how many books, would you judge, are not there that were there formerly? 

; _A.—There was‘only one that I really noticed there was a vacancy of—one large ledger. 
‘al Q.—And you did not see it go out of the office, of course? A.—No, I did not. 
= . Q.—When did you notice that that ledger was not there? When did you first notice that? 
A—I think I first noticed it yesterday morning. 
e [.O-_Did-you have to make any entries in that ledger yourself 

-Q.—What is that ledger known as or called in the office? 

really called, only the initials were “EP. Ww. & W.” on the back of it. 


Q.—F. W. §.? Aor We & Ss." 
-Q.—Oh, yes, Foley, Welch & Stewart. Was there nothing else on the ledger except “ Ledger— 


/ FW. 8.22? A.—No. I never noticed anything except the initials Coen. Oo. 
Q.—Who was it who used to make the entries in that book and have to do with it?, A.—I ri 

- - cannot say that I ever saw any one make any entries in it. 

gee beg your pardon? A.—I cannot say I ever saw any one make an entry in it. 

Q.—Who was the book-keeper who made the entries in the ledger? A.—Well, those books 
were not being used in my time in the office as far as I know. 

Q.—So that you don’t know who made the entries in that book? A.—No. 

Q.—You never looked in those books yourself? A.—No. I had no occasion to. 
». Q.—And yesterday you say you missed it out of the office? A:—No; I noticed in the paper 
yesterday morning that Mr. Cromie had been asked to bring the books over; and when I was in 


) the office I just noticed that that space was there. 
Q.—That was when you opened up the vault. D 


Q.—You know the combination? A:—Yes. 
~Q—wWho closes the vault at night? A.—Well, sometimes I close it; whoever is the last in 


_ the office usually does. : 
% Q.—Who else has the combination in the office of it besides yourself?. A.—Myself, “3 


_ Mr. McLeod, Mr. Estabrook, and Mr. Cromie. 
 Q.—Is Mr. Estabrook here? A.—Yes. 


Q.—And Mr. R. J. Cromie? A.—Yes. 
 Q—And Mr. McLeod—that is Mr. Donald Mcleod? A.—Yes. 


ss @—And Mr. R. J. Cromie and Mr. Estabrook and yourself? A.—Yes. 
vs ; Q.—For what purpose de you have the vault combination? A.—wWell, as a rule, I am there gen 
first in the morning, and that is one of the reasons. eg 
- Q.—And you open it up? A,—Yes. . : 

- Q—And did you close it the night before last? 

‘The Chairman: I think it was Monday night—— | é 


‘about the books of Mr. Stewart? A.—No; I did not 


There. might 


A.—No; I did 


ault where the papers and books of Mr. Stewart had 
books; but I could not say they 


2oeA Now edid. nok. 
A.—I don’t know what it was 


+ 


aE IE ee EN pete ag 


0 you open the vault, Miss Dwyer? A.—Yes. 


~, 


vi he aay ed wo 
rs 


ees 
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; Mr. Taylor: Let me see; this is Piesday<teens ‘ BEBE ; 
: “fr The Chairman: No; this is Friday; and I think it was Athaces night Dea Mr. Grom. 
be suggests those books were taken out. 
s Mr. Taylor: Have you closed that vault every night this week? A.—I eohae say every 
Me night, ‘but I have closed it. 

: Q.—Well, what nights during this week did you close the vault? A—I think I closed it 
ey Tuesday and Wednesday night. 
aes Q.—Tuesday and Wednesday ¢ - 

‘ Mr. Pooley: Tuesday or Wednesday. 4 : Ge 
= Mr. Taylor: No; Tuesday and Wednesday. Miss Dwyer, you said Tuesday and Wednesday 
ie night? A.—Yes, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


se (.—And who closed it on Monday night? A.—I don’t know. 
ae Q.—Did you? A.—No, I did not. 
E> Q.—Was that ledger there on Tuesday and Wednesday night when you closed the vault? 
; A.—I could not say positively. ‘ : f 
“p Q.—Well, was it on Thursday morning you noticed it was not there? A.—Yes, that was. fs 


3 the time. ; 
se Q.—That was the first time, Miss Dwyer, that you noticed it was not there? A.—Yes, that 
was the first time. Be 

Q.—And you had closed the vault on the night Petore=Weancsaet night—and you had nor : 
noticed that this vacant place existed? A.—I had not noticed it. 

Q.—I beg your pardon? A.—TI had not noticed it. 

Q.— You had not noticed it. And do I understand you to say you don’t know whether that 
yacant space was there’ the night before or not? A.—No, I could not Say positively. ‘Se os 
Q.—You could not say positively whether the ledger was there the night before or not? 

A. —No. 

— Q—But you did notice on Thursday morning it was not there? A.—Yes. 278 2G 

Q.—Did you notice that by yirtue of the evidence given by Mr. Cromie, and by virtue of | ‘s 

Mr. Cromie being subpeenaed, or did you notice it without anything being suggested to your. 
mind? A.—No; 1 noticed it from something I had seen in the paper. 

Q.—Having noticed something in the paper, you noticed it? A.—Yes. : . , 

Q.—And did you have any conversation with Mr. Cromie as to why it was not there? ° 4 

Ay No: 

Q.—Or with any one else in the office? A —No. 

Q.—Did you hear why in conversation with any one? A.—No, I did not. = 


“Ae 
ie 
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Q.—Has there been any explanation given you as to why it-is not there? A=-No. 
-Q.—You are there in the office from what time in the morning until ee hour in the 


evening? A.—Usually from 8 o'clock until around 5 o'clock. Bee ; 
Q.—And you say you are the first there, and are you the last to leave? A.—I know I am 
not always the last to leave; but I am usually the first down. aE i 
Mr. Pooley: You say you are usually the first out? - “en 
Mr. Taylor: No; the other way about; she is the first in. ; See 
-Q.—And who is the last one out? A—1I could not say. The other men are usually in th oy 
office when I leaye. 


Q.—I understand you are the only young nay As the office? A. —Yes, ae ae “ie 


been Pera’ and their lathe being now ee - No, I aot te 
ae you take any letters from any Sass in oie office—say, from Mr. MeLec 


Cavers or vouchers? ANo, I did not. 
Q.—Or any telegrams? A.—No. ; eee 
Q.—Nothing in writing. Have you taken any stenographer’s work in respect ¢ 

A.—No, I have not. wg ae ee: 
Q.—Nothing has been dictated to you in respect of this Pacific Great Fastern 

inquiry, which is before this Legislative Committee? A .—Well, there aight 


really going into some minor details of it written. 


PP, 


eae Ae c ; ; : oe E : 
. O- Well, just tell me really what letter has been dictated to you during the last two weeks 
with respect to the Pacific Great Eastern inquiry? A.—TI don’t know that there has been any 
dictated during the last two weeks. ; : 
Q.—Has there ‘been anything dictated to you in any way referring to the disposition of any 
papers or books? A.—No. 
Q.—Or disposing of them? A.—No. 
Q.—Or the hiding of any testimony? A.—No, nothing whatever. “ 
Q—Or the going away of Mr. McLeod? A.—No; but Mr. McLeod told me he was going 
SLO ote aul. 
Q.—When did he tell you that? A.—Well, he said something about it three weeks ago; 
and at different times he has said something in relation to it. 
Q.—He frequently does g0, I suppose, to St. Paul? A.—Well, no; but I understand that this 
is a particular lawsuit. 57% 
Q.—And Foley Bros.—the Foleys, who are the persons largely interested in Foley, Welch & 
Stewart, reside in St. Paul, don’t they? A.—I believe Foley Bros. reside there. 
Q—And Foley Bros., Weleh & Stewart have an office in St. Paul, haven't they? A—I - 
could not say. : 
; me) XO have never corresponded with that office? A.—wNo, not with Foley Bros., Welch 
2 & Stewart. 
‘ Q—Now, Mr. McLeod told you last—or when did he last tell you he was going away— 
Mr. Donald McLeod? AI believe it was last Saturday. 
- Q—That would be April 14th. A.—April 14th. 
—Q.—yYes—we will make sure of that; yes, that is correct; Saturday, April 14th, he told you 
that? “A.—Yes. sary) : 
chee Q.—In the office? A.—In the office. 
— Q.—What did he say? A.—Well, hé had been in correspondence with regard to this lawsuit, 
: and he said he might go at any minute. 
- -\ Q.=And what else did he say? A.—Well, I don’t know if he said anything else. I asked 
‘him how long he would be away, and he said possibly ten days; but he could not say definitely. 
Q.—And when did he, as a matter of fact, go? When did you last see him in the office? 


A.—Monday afternoon, I believe. 
 Q—That would be Monday, the 16th? A.—yYes. 
Q.— What time? A—Well, I would not like to say what time it was. 

7 Q.—On Monday morning about 9 o'clock .you signed for. a telegram. that was sent by 
‘Mr. F. W. Anderson, the Secretary of this Committee, as such Secretary, to Mr. Donald McLeod, 
: % requesting his attendance before this Committee, didn’t you? A—Well, I don’t know what 
Tee a telegram I would sign for, pecause I would merely sign for them and hand them over to whoever 

was in the office in charge. : 

‘ Q—I will just show this to you, Miss Dwyer. This is the telegram you signed for, and this 

"as the report of signature. I will read the telegram to you :— 

“Victoria, B.C., April 16th, 1917. Rush. Donald McLeod, Foley, Welch & Stewart, Van- 
couver. You are requested to attend the meeting of the Select Committee re P.G.E. Ry. to be 
= held in the Members’ Room, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, at 10 a.m., Tuesday, 17th inst— 
ADE Ww. Awprrson, Secretary of Select Committee.” 
Ei guess I am wrong there. The report is “Yours of 16th inst. D. McLeod, signed Anderson, 
oe _ delivered 9.22 this am. N. Dwyer signed for same, April 17th, 1917.” That would be correct? 
 -A—Yes, it would be correct that I signed for the telegram. 
- The Chairman: That telegram was sent Monday afternoon? 
The Secretary: Yes. . 
4 The Chairman: yes, Right after the House rose. ; 
as ae. Mr. Pooley: Have you ever seen that telegram before? _A—No, JT have not. 
 Q.—Or ever heard of it before? A.—No. _ 
‘Mr. Taylor: You signed for the telegram, though? A—yYes; I sign for various telegra 
n’t open them. be | 
d I understand that you did not open this one up? A.—No. ya 
did you deliver that telegram to that you received? A.—Well, ff received fo ; 
Monday afternoon three telegrams, which I left on his desk, when he was 0 
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Metieod? A.—Well, there always is. 


_ the morning, anyway. 


of April? A.—I think so; there were telephone calls for him every day. 


Q.—As a matter of fact, when did he leave Vancouver? A yee I could. noe say. : that, r 

Q.—You last saw him at what time? A.—I last saw him on Monday afternoon; I. could 
not say what time, because he was in and out Monday atterizoon, and I would not say as to what | 
time it was I last saw him. 

Q.—What time do you think you ould be safe in saying was the last time you saw him on 
Monday afternoon? A.—I think I saw him, say, at half-past 3. I think the last time I saw 
him would be at half-past 3. 

Q.—Did he say he was going away.-at that time when you saw him?- A.—No. 

Q.—Did you get any information from him on Monday, the 16th of April, the day that this 
telegram was sent to Mr. Dan McLeod, that he was going to leave Vancouver? A.—I think © 
Mr. McLeod mentioned on Monday morning that he was going to St. Paul. , 

Q.—On Monday morning. Are you sure that he mentioned that on Monday morning, the 
16th day of April, 1917? A.—Well, I would not be positive; but I think Mr. McLeod said he 
had to go to St. Paul on a lawsuit. 

Q.—He said that about three weeks before; but did he Say he was going that day; or the 
next day? A.—Well, I could not say that he did. 


Q.—You did not know that he had gone until Tuesday, did you? A.—No, I didn’t. 
Q.—What time on Tuesday did you first find out that Mr. Donald McLeod had gone away 
from Vancouver? A.—Well, it would be some time on in the day. 


Q.—About what time, Miss Dwyer? A.—I presume it would be close to noon. 


Q.—Who told you? A.—Well, various people telephoned for him; and°I think I aes 
Mr. Cromie if Mr. McLeod would be in, and he said no. : ae 
Q.—You asked him if he would be in, and he said no? A.—Yes; he said he understood he aa 
had gone to St. Paul. 


Q.—That would be on about noon. And did Mr. Cromie givie any explanation as to why he 
had gone? A.—No; they never do. ; ‘ ; 
Q.—He just simply said he had gone? A.—Yes. ' ae co ome 
Q.—And gave no explanation. Do you attend to the telephone? A.—I usually do. ; 
Q—You had several telephone calls for him on Monday, morning, hadn’t you, for Donald | 


Q.—Well, I say you had’? You feel safe in Saying you had several? A.—Well, I had in 


Q.—And you had in the afternoon? A.—I could not Say positively that I had in the 
afternoon. 


Q.—Did you wve any telephone calls for him the next morning, on Tuesday, - the 17th day — 


Q.—Did you have any long-distance calls for him from Victoria on April 16th? A—No ta 
that I can recollect. lake 


: NE 
Q.—Did you have any telephone calls for him from Victoria—long-distance calls | on the 
17th day of April? A.—Not that I can recollect, no. ; Jeet oo vant 


Q.—Not that you can recollect. Do you say you did not have any long-distance calls for 
him on the 16th day of April from Victoria? A—Not that I remember of. 

Q.—Not that you remember. Have you seen any letters to Mr. McLeod, or to Mr. Cromiena 
from Victoria, respecting their attendance or the production OF books at Victoria? A—No. 

Q.—From any person? A.—No. ‘och, 

Q.—And no letters? A.—No. See 

Q.—Will you say when Mr. McLeod left there that you don’ t believe those esas were gon 

A.—Well,.no, I would not say that. 

Q.—You would not say that. Have you any belief on the subject, one way or the othe 

A.—No, I really have not; because the books were of no interest to me, one way or the oth 


ee ak ot? 


in my work. Ee on ee 
Q.—That is all, thank you. . eu i mae 7 
Mr. Davis: How long have you been in the office, Miss Dwyer? A.—Bleven months. _ 
(Witness aside.) — . ‘ Fe 


Q. A. Estabrook, witness, being duly sworn, testifies as follows:— 4 m 
Mr. Taylor: How do you spell your last name? A.—H-s-t-a-b-r-0-0-k Bo 
Q.—Estabrook? A.—Yes. : 


es ~ Q.—How long have you been in the office of Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—About three _ 
months. Anes 

Mr. Pooley: A little louder? A.—About three months. 

Mr. Taylor: What position do you hold there? A.—Accountant. / 

Q.—Were you connected with Foley, Welch & Stewart before that time? A.—Well, no, 
not in any material way. 

Q.—Well, no qualifications please. I am asking you whether you were eonnected. I did 
not ask for qualifications. I want the fact. AI worked down on the construction-work 
for them. i 

Q.— Yes; whereabouts? A.—Well, near Sudbury, and on the P.G.E. 

Q.—And who were you with on the P.G.E.? A—With McGillivray Bros. 

Q.—McGillivray; is that the McGillivray related to Sir Richard McBride? A.—I under- 
_ stand that he was. ; 
Q.—Brother-in-law to Sir Richard McBride? A.—Yes, I understand he was. 
Q.—How many of them were there? A.—Three of them—four. 
Q.—On that contract? A.—Yes. tj 
Q.—And you were in on that contract too, were you? A.—Yes. 
3 Q.—And what was. your interest in that contract? A.—Nothing. 
—Q—I beg your pardon? A—Nothing; I was not interested in the contract. 
Q.—Nothing—no interest? A—No. 
— Q.—What was your position with them? A.—Time-keeper. 
-Q.—Whereabouts were they working—what section? A.—20-Mile work. 
Q.—I beg your pardon? A.—On the 23-Mile work. 
~Q.—You must speak up. How much yailroad-work had they to do? A.—About ten miles. 
Q.—Did they do it? A.—Yes. . 
 Q@—Do you know what they made out of it? A——No. 
i - Q.—Do you know how they divided their profits? A.—wNo. 
~ Q—Do you know with whom they divided their profits? A.—No. 
Q—Did you ever see them in Foley, Welch & Stewart’s work before taking any part before 
in it—-any time before in Canada? A.—No. 
~ Q.—Do you know from conversation with them whether they were ever connected with any 


of Foley, Welch & Stewart’s contract-work at any time before in Canada? A.—No, I don’t know. 


— Q—You don’t know? A.—No. ae 
Q.—How long had you peen with them? A.—I must have been with tiem nearly a year, 


ger think.» 
: Q.—And always as time-keeper? A—Yes. 
- Q—And then when you were through their 


S & Stewart as accountant? A.—No. 
-Q—What time elapsed between? A.—I am not working for Foley, Welch & Stewart at all. 


BS ine Q.—Well, who are you working for? A.—Rodell, Stewart & Welch. 
Q.—What Stewart is that? A.—J. W. Stewart. 
Q.—And P. Welch? A.—Yes. 

~ Q@-—And what Rodell? A.—Of Seattle. 
Q—aAnd what is his name? A.—J. H. ' 
Q.—And you are working for them in the same office that Donald McLeod is in? A.— Yes. 
Q.—And who pays you? A.—Rodell, Stewart & Welch. 

Q.—Any person else? A.—No. 
Q.—Is Donald McLeod working for Rodell, Stewart & Welch? A.—No. 

Pn ie Q.—Who is he working for? A.—As far as I know, he is working for Foley, Welch & 

Stewart. I have no connection with him whatever. 

- Q.—And he is the private representative of John W. Stewart? A.—I don’t know. 
Q.—Do you occupy the same vault that they do? A. Yes, 

Q.—aAnd do you use the same ledgers that they do? A.—No. 

: OQ You use different ledgers? A.—Yes. 

ae You have different books altogether? A.—Yes. / cates 

at work had Rodell, Stewart & Welch to do in the last few months in that offic 


oved their office from Seattle to Vancouver. , 
ee: aes hes ; e 


» 
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work you went into the office of Foley, Welch 


eR: Nae le epee. Naty, Ree 


— 


J 602 Paciric Great Eastern Ry. Consrrucrion Inquiry. 


Mr. Pooley: I cannot hear you. You must speak up. 

Mr. Taylor: He says they moved their offices from Seattle to Vancouver. 

Q.—And what work are they doing in British Columbia? A.—Logging. 

Q.—Anything else but logging? A.—That is all. 

Q.—Did they supply any timber for this contract—this Pacific Great Bastern Railway 
eonstruction? A.—I don’t know. 

Q—Why don’t you know? A.—I am not connected with the firm. 

Q.—Haven’t you seen it in the books? A.—No; we have not the old books from the first 
of the year in une office. 

Q. 
not go out of the office. 

@.—They never were there? A.—No. 

The Chairman: Do speak louder. 

@.—Where are they kept? A.—In Seattle. 

Q.—All of them? A.—A part of them. 

Q.—Some of the old books are kept there? A.—Yes; not the ledger. 

Q.—Why are part of the books kept in Seattle? A.—Well, there were just some books sent 
up for my information. : 

Q.—Have you any of the books referring to the Pacific Great Eastern contract-work? 

A.—No. , 

Q.—Of Rodell, Stewart & Welch? A.—No. They have nothing to do with the P.G.B. 

Q.—And never had? A.—No. 

Q.—They got a loan that we have had to do with here of $240,000, and we are instructed 
they supplied all the timber through Mr. Hanbury. You did not know of that? A-—I am not 
informed on that. 

Q.—What is that? A.—I am not informed on that. 

Q.—You never heard of that before? A.—I have just heard of it; that isall 

Q.—Well, did you ever get any reason why there should be an advance made to Rodell, 
Stewart & Welch and P. Welch te supply timber for the constructioin of the P.G.E.?  A.—I 
never knew there was any loan. 

Q.—We have had it in the papers up to date? A.—Yes. 

Q.—That there was a loan made to enable this third party to buy timber from John Hanbury 
instead of Hanbury selling it direct to the Railway Company. Now, have you ever had any 
explanation or seef any of the books which would explain why there was any justification for 
that course, except to boost the prices? A.—I am not familiar enough with any of that to 
express my personal opinion on it. 

Q.—You never heard anything about that? A.—Only_ offhand. 

Q.—Offhand from whom? A.—VWell, just as a matter of conversation. 

Q.—From whom? A.—Oh, from Mr. Reilly. 

Q.—Who is Mr. Reilly? A.—He is the manager. 

Q.—Of Rodell, Stewart & Welch? A.—Yes, 

Q.—What did he tell you? A.—TI don’t think he told me anything. 

: Q.—You had a conversation with him, and he did not tell you anything. Do you expect us 
to believe that.sort of stuff? Why don’t you tell us what the conversation was? Now tell us 
what the conversation was. What did he tell you? A—Well, I don’t remember. 

Q.—You heard about this in an offhand way from Mr. Reilly, and you don’t remember what 
he‘said? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Is that the way you wish to leave it? A.—yYes. 

Q.—And you don’t remember a thing he said to you? A.—Not well enough to say. 

Q:—Just tell us in a general way what he told you about this lumber contract? A.—-Whiy, 
the only thing he said was he had a contract for it. 

Q.—wWith Hanbury? A.—Yes. : 

Q.—And what else did he say? A.—At a certain price. 

Q.— Yes; what price? A.—At 6, 9, and 12. 

The Chairman: Louder, witness. 

Mr. Taylor: $6, $9, and $12 a thousand. A.—Yes. 


ar go out of the office? A.—They did 


) EVIDENCE. — 


eee _Q—That is as far as Rodell, Stewart & Welch were concerned. That was $6 for what — 
Kind of timber? A.—No. 3. . | 

Q.—iNo. 3 and nothing else? Was there anything else at the $6? What do you understand 
as No. 3 lumber? A.—wNo. 3 logs. 

Q.—And the $9—what? A—That would be No. 2. 

OQ Noeda Andes i orice NO 21? A--Yes-) * 

Q.—You are now dealing with the supplying of logs to Hanbury? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Well, I am talking now about the sawed lumber that Hanbury sold to the Pacific Great 
Bastern Railway. Do you know anything about that at all? A—I don’t know anything about 
that at all. 

Q.—Through a third person. A.—WNo. 

} Q.—You don’t know anything about it. Now, your going into that vault, when did you 
yrotice this book missing first that Miss Dwyer spoke of? 

Mr. Davis: What book is that? i 

Mr. Taylor: The ledger, with “Ww. w. & 8.” on the back of it? A—Why, I did not notice it 

at all until I saw it mentioned in the papers. 

Q.—Then you noticed it was out of the vault? A.—I noticed that there was one big book — 
missing, and the place for it when it was there was vacant; it was not there; but it may be © 
in the yault now. iS £ 

-Q.—When did you last see it was not in the vault? A.—I did not see it was in the vault. 
Q.—When did you miss it from the vault? A.—I did not miss it from the vault at all. 
Q.—When—well, did you ever see the vacant space that it once occupied? A.—Yes, that 
tS ig what I say. ; ; ; 
sai -Q.—When did you first see the vacant space it once occupied? A.—I believe it was the 
eg time I read about it in the papers. 
~~ - Q.—What day was that? A.—I cannot remember. 
Be _ Q—This is only Friday, and you cannot remember Nowe Ac—NO- 


"Ea Se Q—Yesterday was Thursday and the day before was Wednesday. Now, when did you first 
We read of it in the papers? A.—It was the first day you had Mr. Cromie on the stand. 
--.. Q—How old “are you? A.—Thirty. | 
Be Q.—Well, now, you are not an old man. You ought to have a young, bright memory. What 
day was it you read that? A.—lI think it was on the Wednesday. 
: Fs Q.—On Wednesday; very well. And on Wednesday you noticed it was not in the safe or 
“jeyault? A—Yes- . : - : 
ee Q.—Did you speak to Mr. Cromie about it? A.—No. 
Q.—Or josh him? A.—No. 
Q.—Did you joke him? A—_NOo. 
~ Q.—You kept silent about it? A.—I have not seen Mr. Cromie since then. 
* Q.—I asked you, did you keep silent about it? I am talking about Mr. Cromie; did Cromie 
say he had heard of it? A.—No. : 
- Q Did you hear any talk about it in the office at all? A.—I beg your pardon? 
 Q—After having read it—you knew that Cromie was brought over here as a witness? 
A-SY¥es" | : > 
; And how many in the office are there altogether? A.—There are the four of us. 
ie ~~ Q—That is Miss Dwyer, Mr. Cromie, and yourself, and who else—Mr. Reilly? A.—wNo; 
_-Mr. McLeod.:. - a ; 1 
a Q.—Mr. McLeod. Well, now, Mr. McLeod had left the office before Wednesday. He-had 
ca s gone out of the country ; so that only left three of you. And the logging business of the Company — 
up the Coast—things, I suppose, were not particularly rushing around there then. And Cromie — 
was taken out of his usual occupation to become a witness here with regard to the disappearance 
of certain books and papers from the vault that you had access to; So you never had any | 
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_ conversation under those circumstances with Mr. Cromie about it? y: Trang Ea : 
Pen Well, why did you keep so silent about it? A.—Well, their affairs and inine don’t hin 
her very closely. : 
_Well, the vault is the same that you use, and you each have the combination of it; az 
g there before, and the place that knew it once knew it no more;»and you s 
. Cromie about it? A Lone 
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Dwyer at the time. 
Q.—And what did she say? A.—TI said there was a vacancy there. 
Q.—In the vault? A.—Yes. 
Q.—So there was something true in what the newspaper was talking about? A.—Yes. 
@.—And what did she say? A.—I don’t remember the conversation particularly, 
Q.—What did she say? A.—I don’t remember. 
- Q.—You cannot say what she said; is that true? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Well, then, when Cromie came in—you and Cromie are friendly, aren’t eae A.—Yes. 
Q.—You are somewhat about the same age too, aren’t you? A.—Yes. ; 
Q.—And you chum together a little bit? A.—I say I have not seen Mr. Cromie since. 
Q.—Well, I say you chum together a little bit, don’t you? A.—No. 
Q.—You don’t associate together very much? A.—No. : 
@.—He is your superior, is he? A.—yYes. 
Q.—What is that? Speak out. A.—yYes. 
Q.—And he is connected with Rodell, Stewart & Welch? A—Yes. 
Q.—In what capacity?) A.—TI never heard the title. 
Q.—You don’t know the title? A.—wNo. 
Q.—Does he give you any instructions? A.—yYes. 
Q.—In connection with what? A.—Only in matters of finance. 
Q.—And he is also connected with Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Yes. : : 
- Q.—We have heard that before; he is connected with the financial affairs of Foley, Welch | ‘ 
& Stewart. So the man who looks after the, finaneial affairs of Foley, Welch & Stewart is thes 
man who instructs you in the finances of Rodell, Welch & Stewart; it is the same man. There 
are the three of you in the office of the same staff, and one of them has gone. But you BRE 
friendly with Mr. Cromie? A.—yYes. 


Q.—Did you say anything to Miss Dwyer about it? A—I ‘think I did ‘mention it 48 Mi 
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Q.—But you never talked with him of what you had seen in the paper? A.—No. tee 
_Mr. Davis: Did you see him after that? A.—No. eee 
Mr. Taylor: Did you see him after he had his notice to attend here? A.—No; I have not 


seen him since he had his notice to attend here. : ; ae 
O—At no time? A.—No. 
Q.—Or any place? A.—No. 
Q.—When did you come over to Victoria? A.—DLast night. 
Q.—You did notsee him yesterday? A.—No. 
Mr. Maclean: He couldn’t; he was over here then. 
Mr. Taylor: What day did he get his notice to attend? A.—I don’t know. 
Q.—When did you last see him in the office? A.—It might have been Monday; I am not sure. 
r Q.—Now, as I again remark, you are not so old that you would forget like that. What day 
° was it you last saw him? I don’t want any “may have beens” or “ might have beens.” There ps 
are a great many things that might exist; but what day was it? A.—Monday. . a a: sis D. 
~ Q—Monday. Very well. That is the way to say it. What time on Monday did you see 
him there? A.—Oh, I saw him at 8 o'clock, or 8.30 in the morning, I think. _ Pe 
Q.—What was the latest time you saw him there? A.—I believe he went out in the after. 
hoon; and I don’t think I saw him any time after that. 
Q.—I don’t want any believing ; I say, what is the latest time you saw Mr. Jipeme th 
‘ office - on Monday? A.—TI cannot swear as to that. TI cannot answer that question. ibe 
Q.—Give us the best hour—the safest hour you can give. A.—Noon. 
Q.—Well, you are sure of noon, but you are not sure whether you saw him after that 
“Monday? +A.—No. 
Q.—And you have not seen him in the office after that? A.—No. 
Q.—You were there on Tuesday, though? A.—Yes, 
Q.—And you were there on Wednesday? . A.—Yes, 
Q.—And you were there on Thursday? A.—Yes. 
Q.—And Mr. Cromie has not been there ner Tuesday, Wednesda or Phursday? 4x 
that I have seen. 
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as, Q.—You don’t think you saw him there Monday. What hour do you go there in the 
morning? <A.—8.30. 
Q.—And what hour do you leave? A.—At 5.30.. ; 
Q.—Were you there all day Monday? A.—No; I am not sure. 
Q.—I am not asking if you are there; were you there all day eeeess 16th day of 
April, 1917? -A.—-No. 
Q.—Where were you? A.—Well, it is a hard point for me to answer. T don’t think I ean 
answer it. ut 
Q.—I beg your pardon? A.—I don’t believe I can answer that as to where I was entirely. 
I often go out of the office during the day-time. : ; 
Q.—Yes. A.—I think I was in the boat that day. 
~ Q—What-boat? A.—The one that comes in from the camp. 
Q.—Yes; and where else were you? A.—TI cannot say. 
Q—Are you in the office all day? A.—No; not very often. 
Q.—What are you usually out of the office for? A.—Well, I do the buying for the ee es: 
~Q.—The buying of the groceries—the commissaries? A.—Yes. ‘ 
Q.—And anything else? A.—The hardware. 
Q.—Hardware, ete., and supplies? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Are you able to say the latest you were in fhe office on Monday? A.—I would say 
until 5.80; that is the usual hour. 
, Q.—Are you able to say what proportion of the afternoon you were there? A—I would 
cI say that I was out about two hours in the afternoon. a 
 Q—And how many hours in the morning, would you say? A.—I am not sure whether I 
was out in the morning at all. 
- Q.-Then how long do you take for lunch? A.—Sometimes an hour and a half. 
Q.—Did you see the vault on Monday? A.—I cannot say. 
- pet beg your pardon? A.—I cannot say. 
ri J0- —Why can’t you say? A. —Because I don’t remember. 
i ~Q.—You don’t remember whether you saw the vault or not? A.—No. 
Q.—When did you see Mr. MeLeod there on Mon A—I am not sure that I saw 
him at all. 
Q.—On Monday? A.—No. 
ere — Q—Will you say that you did not see him there on Monday? A.—No; because I have a 
on recollection that I did see him in the office on Monday morning. 
: Q.—Did you open any telegrams directed to him? A.—No, not one. 
Q.—Or to Cromie? A. eNO; 
Q.—Are you sure about that? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Who opened the telegrams that came for them? A.—I had nothing to do with the 
telegrams. avs 
*Q.—Did you open any telegrams directed to him on Monday? A. —No. 
Q.—Did you open any telegrams meee to Mr. McLeod on Tuesday? A.—No. 
-Q.—Or to Cromie? A.—No. 
Bee-Or to Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—No. 
ant) 1S Mr. Donald McLeod over you in any respect? A.—No. 
-Q.—Did he ever give you any instructions? A.—No. 
Q.—Or say anything to you about going to leave for any place? A.—Yes; he mentioned it. 
-Q.—What did he tell you? A.—It was in the neighbourhood of three weeks ago, I think. — 
Q—Did he say anything to you about it on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday before he left? re 
ANo, I think not. 
Te rei | am referring now to the 14th, 15th, and. 16th day of April, 1917? A.—No. 
— -Q. —He did not? A.—No. e 
— Q. —When did you first learn that he had gone away? A.—JI believe, when I first noti 
it in the paper. 7 
FN Q= —And you never knew that poms McLeod had left the granny until you noticed 
? A.—_wNo. a) 
hen was that? AI think it was on Tuesday or Wednesday. 
; 4 A. —Wednesday. 


Q.—Why didn’t you say that in the first place? So it was Wadnowaaee now that. you first 
_ hoticed it; was it in the morning or evening paper you first noticed it? A.—TI Delloves it was — at 
: k the morning paper. ; AS 
Ree ' Q.—Did you say anything to any person about it when you first noticed it in. the paper? 
ea A.—I might have made some coniment on it. : 
Mr. Hall: Speak out. It is a strain to follow you; one has to listen so closely when you Y a 
speak so low. Surely, witness, you can talk out better than that. x 
‘ Mr. Taylor: To whom did you make the comment? A.—Perhaps to the stenographer. 
ae Q.—No perhaps about it; to whom did you? A.—To the stenographer. 
@.—To any one else? A.—To no one else. ; 
Q.—What did you say to the stenographer? A.—I said, “I guess Mr. McLeod must have 
gone away.” i ‘ 


Q.—What else did you say? That was a safe guess haying read it in the newspaper, and 
having read all the head-lines about it. What else did you say about it? A.—Nothing in 
particular. 

Q.—Tell us what you said that was not “in particular??? A=—p carried on no conversation 
in the office in regard to it. : z 

Q.—In regard to what? A.—In regard to his going away. ; 

Q.—What did yeu say? A.—I say I carried on no conversation. M 

_Q.—Oh, you carried on no conversation? If you will just speak a little louder—I thought — 
; you ‘said you carried on a conversation. Do speak out. A.—I said to the stenographer,. “ Mr, - 
~ Mcleod must have gone away.” , , 
Q.—And what else did you say? A.—That is all I said. 
Q—Did you say anything to Cromie about it? A.—wNo. 
Q.—Dia you hear Cromie saying anything about it? AS NOSee bake 
Q—Why didirrt you say something to Cromie about it? A. —Because I did Ug see him. TI 
. did not see him to talk to. . - 
-Q.—That isthe reason. That is all, thank you. - ‘eet 
- (Witness aside.) : ee 
Mr. Hanes: Mr.. Chairman, we have been told that there were three telegrams sent to 
. Vancouver on Monday to that office; and I think it would be well to have a subpeena or summons 
issued to the proper official of the C.P.R. Telegraph Co., and the Great: Western Telegraph oe r 
and the Felephone Co. for any telegrams or long-distance telephone messages sent from Victoria 
to Vancouver to Foley, Welch & Stewart, or to Donald McLeod, or R. J. Cromie, or BW. F. White, 


or to P. Welch, or to these two witnesses of this morning—that is, Mr. Estabrook or Miss Neue 
Dwyer—during the last two weeks. : ai “ae 


The Chairman: Over what dates? ; 
. Mr. Hanes: Say during the last two weeks. / ‘ ae. 
-\ he Chairman: That, I take it, is a mofion? : oe aia rae 
- + Mr. Hanes: Yes. - Pi. 
_ Mr. Ross: What about wireless? 
Mr. Hanes: I will say all wireiess too. 


ce ‘Taylor? Yes, to the.companies having any messages; and they are tg mpodace. ‘thee 
duplicates in. their oftice—or, parler, the original messages. piney to produce their prising 
_ messages... ; eae sia 
The Chairman: Mr. Pooley suggests mental suggestions as well. : one 5 : gt 
oe Mr. Ross; Isn’t there a Dominion telegraph system? ye ee 
ME. Haties ee a will include the Dominion telegraph system, because 1 wetiage i 
is one. : 
Mr. “Taylor: ‘Yes, there is one. 

_ The Chairman: Well, that is in the form of a motion? 5 5 
Mr..Hanes: Yes: BE, Benes. va 
Motion carried. ee UE is 
‘Mr. Hanes: Now, I notice that Mr. Ed. White is not around this morning, and is lo 

think this Committee has relieved bim yet from attending; and I think we shou aS 
os Pasto: why he is not here. He was giving evidence the other day and ha 
mes eft T Taylor: T call Mr. E. FP. White, 
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- The Chairman: Have you got any further information to give us about him, Mr. Davis? 
’ Mr. Davis: I have not any, no. I am busy with my own troubles. : 

The Chairman: I thought that might be one of them. 2 . 

The Secretary: He had not finished with his evidence the other day. 

The Chairman: Well, now, aS soon as the next session is determined we can arrange about 
the issuing of a summons or subpcena with regard to these other matters. 

Mr. Hanes: There is just another thing I wish to mention, , When Mr. Taylor was giving 
ap his evidence he said the overpayments in connection with the P.G.H. Railway were made with 
a the sanction of the legal department of the Government, and which, I take it, would be the 
a Attorney-General’s Department; and the contract was discussed in the Hxecutive before it was 
x authorized; and as I take it that the Attorney-General at the time, Mr. Bowser, would be present 
as _ at those discussions, { think it would be well for the Committee to know what he has to say 
ee about it. : : 
ae The Chairman: When does the Committee propose to sit again? 

Mr. Shatford: I would like to have it adjourned until Tuesday if the members are willing. 

Mr. Hanes: I would suggest Mr. Bowser be questioned on those subjects—on those 
overpayments. | : ' 

faz Mr. Hall: When do you think best, Mr. Hanes? When do you think is best? 
Mr. Hanes: I am agreeable to any time the Committee is agreeable to—either this evening, 
or Tuesday, or Monday. a ake 

Mr. Taylor: On that subject I wish to make my position clear. I am distinctly against 
ae calling any member of the Legislature to give evidence here. I take it that a member of tHe’ 
: Legislature stands in a- different. position from any other person. In the first place, it is e 


absolutely essential, until there is some direct evidence given by Some person’ against’a -  ¥, | 
particular member of the Legislature, to not in any way cause them to have to give their. * a 
evidence upon oath before a Committee of their own Legislature. The minute you start that 
= sort of thing you start into a political muck-raking campaign; and you destroy. the real value of Y 
-—s the work of this inquiry; and the excellent effect and the excellent inquiry we have had up to : 
-—s qate I am sure has appealed to Liberals and Conservatives alike throughout the country; and ; 
we do not want the work of this investigation thrown into disrepute. The trouble is this: If : 
Mr. Bowser is called, things will wander along from one thing to another, and Mr. Bowser will 
a be asked a great many questions which I think should not be asked of any man as long, fis he ™ 
a 4 is a member of the Legislature, and is trusted as the people’s representative, until there has 2 
————s been some direct testimony given by some person against him; and then, and then only, should i 
ia “he be called. As far as I am concerned, I want it also understood that I do not want in any. ae 
—*_-way to suggest that this investigation should be cut off. That is not my desire. I am putting S 
“4 


this wholly and solely upon the principle that Mr. Bowser is a member of the Legislature and 
-...* ghould not be called to give evidence before any Legislative Committee unless he volunteers to’ 
wa come himself, or unless. some direct testimony or charge has been made against him, or unless 
ot s- gome direct testimony has been given against him by some person. I think you will all regret 
Roser if you launch into that course in this inquiry, for the simple reason you will at once get into 
4g political discussion instead of a fair unbiased inquiry such as we have had up to date. . ¢_ 

pi ss Mr. Hanes: Well, Mr.’ Chairman, since this inquiry has started, the Committee has been 
further directed to inquire as to the distribution of certain campaign funds, as suggested by 
Mr. Tate were distributed; and as Mr. Bowser was at the head of the Government, I thik it is © 


: only right for him to say whether or not he has received any of those campaign funds. This 
Committee has been directed by the House to inquire along this line, and I think it is just as 3 
> well to give him a chance to say whether he received any of them or not. * “atts, a a 
a ay Mr. Taylor: You must remember that I did not say you ought net to give him a chance. a 
Bee Give every person a chance, as far as that is concerned. I think it is all right for you to have es 


your discussion on the floor of the House, but to have a man, when he is a member of the ip ais 

Legislature, come here without haying had his name brought up jn- evidence, it is not my"idea 

of playing the game. ‘a 
Mr. Hanes: Well, whether a man is a member on the floor of the House or not, I cannot. 

Ln “see that he is privileged. I am not able to draw any distinction of that kind. I say that 

se Mr. Tate said that certain moneys were distributed and Mr. Bowser’s name has been mentioned 

Mr. Shatford: Did he mention Mr, Bowser’s name? . 
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answer, and you committed the whole bunch of them, what would the Legislature do then? — 


2 such a way they can take action on it. ; : bos ted 


Mr. Hanes: He was asked whether Mr. Bowser had received any of it. I say that Mr. 
Bowser’s hame was mentioned here. Mr. Tate was asked whether Mr. Bowser received any of 
those funds or not, and Mr. Tate refused to answer. r 

Mr. Maclean: No; that was a question that was asked Mr. Thomas before this Committee ; 
that is, whether Mr. Tate had told him that. It was not asked Mr. Tate. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I will correct it to that extent, then. : 

Mr. Hall: Well, apart from that, there are other things he should be called to answer. © Tite 
seems to me that this letter of December, 1912, in which it was pointed out to the head of the 
Government at the time that Mr. Welch’s charges were much in excess of certain charges for 
similar work on the Coast, coupled with a number of other statements, and coupled with other 
evidence that has been. given here with regard to these payments being out of proportion, under 
section 9 of the contract—I think there should be an fake given of them; and I think 
Mr. Bowser should be ealled. : 

Mr. Taylor: You had Mr. Tom Taylor, who was the Minister of Railways at the time. ae, 

Mr. Hall: And he says he knows nothing. 

Mr. Taylor: You can issue an invitation to all parties to attend and let it go at that; ne 
let Mr. Bowser take the responsibility of not attending if he wants to, but I don’t think he os 
should be forced to come here. : 

Mr. Hall: Will you move, Mr. Hanes, that he be requested to come here e. Bd. 

Mr. Hanes: Yes, I am requesting that Mr. Bowser give evidence here. - ; ae 

The Chairman: It seems to me that Mr. Hanes’s statement pretty nearly puts it up to 
Mr. Bowser to come, anyway. It is called to his attention by the Committee, and I think that 
is a request. Es 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I think he should be requectet to come here for the very reasons T. have sc 
mentioned; and I think they are very fair reasons. : 

Mr. Ross: Well, supposing Mr. Bowser came here and then refused to answer eae mitt 
questions about these overpayments, then what position would he be in? 

Mr. Hanes: The same as any other person. oa ah 

Mr. Ross: I do not think so. I do not think you can force him if he is not under subpoena. ae 

The Chairman: Any person who comes here as a witness’ under oath is the same asa an 
witness in Court. 

Mr. Ross: Well, supposing he came here s explain a certain question with regard to the — 
financial position of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and he explains that; then Mr. Hanes 
goes further and asks other questions beyond that, and says under cross-examination he should 
be called upon to give some statement voluntarily on a side-issue, apart from the investigation 
then suppose, for example, he refuses to answer that, what position would he be in? 

Mr. Hall: I think we are crossing bridges before we come to them and we are ie into” 
a needless argument. 

Mr. Taylor: There is no doubt he would be liable to commitment the same as any ‘one els 


if he did not answer the questions; and it would be a very undesirable ee for any member — 
of the Legislature. es i 


Mr. Maclean: Supposing you called all the members of the House and they all refused He 


Mr. Hanes: Well, I can assure Mr. Maclean there would be one who would answer. i 
The Chairman: It might be necessary then to prorogue the House. ie rons : 
Mr. Maclean: It might be a very great relief, P ee S 
Mr. Taylor: You have got a very serious proposition on your hands, and the policy that 
has to be pursued by the Legislature in dealing with the construction of this railway—a thing 
which they have undertaken and which bids fair to ruin this country—it has to be co: 
very seriously; and this Committee of investigation should keep away from the political side « 
it, and if you are going to go into politics I would be very much against it. = ; 
Mr. Ross: Well, as the member for the Fort George District, in which this: re 
construction is of great interest, I would like to see the Committee get down to work ai 
its report in as quickly as possible. I would like to see a report put in with reference Un 
financial and constructive side of the railway, so that it can be put up to the Governmen 
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, Mr. Taylor: Mr. Oliver is very anxious to have that completed at once. 

Mr. Hanes: I agree with you in that completely; and that is why I take the action I do. 

Sev 3, Ross: Well, after Mr. Bowser and some one else has given evidence on those points 
‘Mr. Taylor raised this morning, will that complete the matter from your standpoint, Mr. Hanes, 
-or do you wish to keep it open until you pursue all these other matters, and get all these letters, 

"and keep it open until you get all these witnesses to give evidence with reference to campaign 

funds? — 

Mr. Hanes: I don’t think you should question me in that way. I auit yesterday that I 
was pretty well through, and wanted to have a report made to the House as quickly as possible, 
so that we could have some action taken on the construction of the road 

Mr. Ross: Well, I am with you in that. 

Mr. Hanes: But I am afraid that the member for Fort George will get most of the road 
built up in his end, and the member for Fort George w ill not get any built in his district. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, I am very much opposed to get into this realm of political muck-raking. 

The Secretary: Well, I think we had better adjourn to consider this. On Tuesday, when 
we meet again, we can consider it. 

Mr. Taylor: You will not sit to- night? 

he Chairman: It is for the Committee to say. 
ste Mr. Pooley: I will make the suggestion that we adjourn until Tuesday. 

Mr. Hanes: Yes, we might adjourn until Tuesday. ; 

Mr. Hall: Was that put in the way of a motion? Mr. Hanes, you wanted something 
"brought up—was that in the form of a motion? 

Mr. Hanes: Yes. - 
- The Secretary: No, you did not make a motion. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I will now. 

Mr. Taylor : And you seconded it, ad you, Mr. Pooley? 
“Mr. Pooley: What is his motion? I am not seconding anything I don’t know anything 


~~ about: 
Mr. Hanes: A request should be as good as a motion. I will make it in the form of a 


a ~ motion. I will move, in view of the fact that Mr. Taylor has stated that the overpayments 

ae | by the Government to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company on account of the contract 
r were made with the knowledge of the legal department of the Government, and on account 

aa : of the statement by Mr. Taylor that this contract was discussed in the Executive Council before 

_ the contract was made, that the then Attorney- -General, Mr. Bowser, be called to give evidence 

— on that or on any other matter appertaining to this investigation. 

Mr, Hall: I second it. 

a The Chairman: Any discussion? 

ie a Mr. Hall: I think it is a case of a request being made. 

.. The Chairman: I think, to invite is the practice; if any member of the Legislature is asked 


. © give evidence, they are invited to come. 
Mr. Taylor: Well, may I ask, Mr. Chairman, if you will sit to-night in any event, because 


Ms A 


a i _ otherwise I want to catch the 2 o’clock boat; but if you are going to sit to- night I will stay 
aes. “over. 

5 te gee eeres Bice Chairman: It all depends on this motion—when you want to sit. 

cs SS Mr. Ross: Mr. Bowser would not give away the secrets of the Executive Council. 


Mr. Pooley: I was going to make that suggestion. You must remember a Minister of the 
Crown is under oath, and he cannot give away the secrets of the Executive; and I don’t suppose 


he will answer them, anyhow. 
The Chairman: Any further discussion? ay in favour of the motion? 


_ Motion carried. 
“phe Chairman : Now we had better settle as to whether we shall sit this evening. 


Mr. Hanes: Weli, on account of the statement made here that it is a matter of beak 


< 


az 2 pS think we should sit to-night. 


Mr. Ross: ‘Well, if the convenience of a member of the Gonaives is to be donsideream i ‘“e 


a eek may A oe I cannot sit this evening. That was a matter which was brought up by you the 


hairman—the | fact that I was not able to attend all the sittings; but I am Re 
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engaged on other Gonuittees! and there is a very important one sitting to-night with reference 
to the City of Vancouver matter, and we want to clear that up to- neh SO, as far ‘as Ie am 
concerned, it does not suit my convenience to be here. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, you have those telegrams, anyway, to go into on frucsday es so ae not 
have it all left over until Tuesday? - - 

The Chairman: I think all the members ought to be present, ands I recognize the importance 
of Mr. Ross’s meeting to-night—and it is a very important meeting—so we might adjourn now 
until Tuesday morning at 10. ~ 

Mr. Hanes: I am agreeable to Tuesday morning. 

Committee of Inquiry adjourned till 10 a.m., Tuesday, April 24th, 1917. 


TWENTY-NINTH SESSION. 
; TurspAY, April 24th, 1917. 


’ 


The Commission of Inquiry herein met at 10 a.m. uravane to the adjournment of Apr 20th, ) oe 
1917. Ue 
Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. Hall, 
_#H.S. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, L. W. Shatford, W. R. Ross, and R. H. Pooley; H. A. Maclean, Esq., 
K.C., appearing as counsel for the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company; J. N. Ellis, Est, a 
appearing as counsel for Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart. ie 

Minutes of previous meeting read by the Secretary and formally approved. 

Mr. Ellis: Mr. Chairman, before you go into the evidence, I have been asked to call the 7 
attention of the Committee to the operating books of Foley, Welch & Stewart, which are here 
on file, and ready to be produced if necessary; and these are the books which are used in 
connection with the railway, and they have never been asked for by anybody; and their retention 
in Victoria is causing a great deal of inconvenience to my clients; and I was wondering if. mu bd 
would be possible to have them released. : agit i 

The Chairman: Are they in as exhibits? ee 

Mr. Ellis: I understood not. Rite. rx Re 

Mr. Maclean: All the books were put in as one “exhibit. There was a bunch put in at EOS ° 
same time. ; am 

Mr. Hillis: It is tying up the work of the office in Vancouver, and I was wondering if it would — fs 
be possible to have them go back there on the understanding that they could be produced here 
at any time-that was necessary; but four men are B DeMaria unable to ao anything in their | f 
absence, and it is a serious matter. a.” 

The Chairman: Are these the books of the Pacific Great lastemn Railway. ee oe “a 

Mr. Williams (Clerk): Yes, the books of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway—of the operating cy x 
department. ue Sa > ; 

Mr. Ellis: The accounts receivable and payable. i Oe “SS Spe 

The Chairman: Aren’t they P. Welch’s books? } : y ee 

Mr. Williams: Yes, they are P. Welch’s books; but there is nothing of ¢ a confidential nature 
in them, or ee ee of wes eee tion. You ai the sole peparimeat is? pee tied up; and 


time they thought they would be back in ten days. as nS 
The Chairman: Well, as far as I know, there is no reason why we should. keep iene J 
any longer ; pase if there is Bay member of uhe Commits wishes them, it is for him to Say 


the oe rately. of them. 
Mr. Williams: Yes, bills payable and receivable. ; 
Mr. Ross: I think it would be well to have the Secretary look over oie before they e ir 
released. ; 
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The Secretary: Mr. F. C. Patterson, the manager of the B.C. Telephone Company of Victoria, 
is here. 

The Chairman: Pursuant to this notice, you have been required, I see by the letter sent you 
by the Secretary of this Committee, Mr. Patterson, to produce all telegrams or copies. thereof 
“sent at any time since the 5th inst. from Victoria to Vancouver to any of the following: Foley, = 
Welch & Stewart, Donald McLeod, R. J. Cromie, E. F. White, P. Welch, E. A. Estabrook, Miss = 
N. Dwyer.” | 

F. C. Parrrerson, witness, called and duly sworn, testifies as follows :— 

The Chairman: By the way, what is your position, Mr. Patterson? A.—I am the district 
commercial superintendent at Victoria. 

Q.—Well, now, in reply to that question, or that statement, what have you got to say? 
A—That is the list of all the long-distance messages that have ‘been handled through Victoria 
and sent to Vancouver since the 5th of April. 

Mr. Maclean: Speak out a little louder. 

Witness: That is this list of messages, which shows the following messages were sent: April | : 
6th, Gamble to White—that is from Victoria to Vancouver. 2S 

- The Chairman: Yes, what date? A.—April 6th, Victoria to Vancouver; and the next is me 
10th April, Rowley to Welch; 11th April, Rowley to McLeod; 17th April, Thomas to Cromie; . 
17th April, Thomas to Cromie. There were two messages on that date. 

Q.—There were two messages on that date—there were two messages on the same date, and 
these slips are what? A.—These slips are the only record that we have of the conversations. 

Mr. Maclean: Are these long-distance or telegraph? A.—Long-distance. 

The Chairman: I do not think there is any need to file that. aes 

The Secretary: It will be an exhibit. 

The Chairman: Is there any further information you can give us pursuant to that request? 
A.—Nothing further. : ; 

Q.—Of course, you keep no record of the conversation? A.—No; the ticket contains all the 
information we have of the call. : 

Mr. Maclean: Is that list going in as an exhibit? 

~ The Chairman: Yes; some of the members suggested its going in. 
Mr. Maclean: Exhibit 223 that will be? 

The Secretary: Wait a minute—yes, Exhibit 223. ; 

ife Chairman: That is all, thank you. Who is the next—the C.P.R.? 

“(Witness aside.) 

ANpREW WILLIAM CLAYTON, witness, being called and duly sworn, testifies as follows :— 
ae The Chairman: What is your position? First, what is your full name? A.—Andrew 
William Clayton. 3 
i Q.—Are you the local manager of the C.P.R. Telegraph Co.? A.—yYes. 

Q.—In reply to this request of the Secretary, what documents have you produced? A.—I 
have no documents to produce, but I am acting under certain rules that are laid down by our 
Company. I would ask your permission to read it to you, which shows exactly the position I 
stand in. May I read it? 


3 Q.—It is not long? A.—No, it is not long (reading) : *“ Whenever an agent or other employee a 
is subpoenaed on the part of any person other than the sender or addressee to produce a telegram fe 
or testify in relation thereto before a Court or other legal. tribunal, he will take the telegram a 


- into the Court, and then submit to the Judge he ought not to produce it or testify in relation 
thereto, and he cannot do so unless an order or rule of the Court be entered requiring it, for the 
reason that telegraphic dispatches are of a confidential nature, and claim to be privileged; and if 
such an order be made it will be obeyed; and the clerk of the Court will then be requested to 
furnish a copy of the order, and a copy of the subpeena to which it refers ”’ 
The Chairman: All right; we will overrule the system of your Company, and will ask for ‘ 

the production of those copies of telegrams, and original telegrams, contained in your notice. — at 

Mr. Pooley: Well, if necessary, we can give him a copy. I move that the required resolution 
be passed asking the manager of this Company to produce all the papers as called for in the 
original notice that has been served on him, so that he can file it on his file. 

The Chairman: All in favour of the motion say “ Aye.” 

Motion carried. 
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The Chairman: Now, Mr. Clayton, you will do that? A.—Well, I must call upon this 
Committee’ for more specific particulars of those messages, further than a general call for _ 
messages between certain dates which are widely apart. The validity of the subpcena as served 
oe is questioned by our Company,-and they will require particular specifications as to the date on 
which the messages were sent, and the nature of the contents of those messages ; that will be 4 
necessary to have. aa 
Bis The Chairman: No, absolutely not. We cannot have any quibbles like tharevon have direct 
ism instructions from the Committee now to produce all telegrams between certain dates which were 
} sent to certain parties; and you can either answer or refuse to answer. This Committee, I may 
oe tell you, have full power to issue those instructions; and they have been issued, and they expect 
ae them tobe obeyed. -A.—Well, I am in the position of having to protest, because IT am acting 
~~ under the instructions of our’Company, and they control me. 

Q.—Well, this Cominittee has more power than the Company in this matter. A.—Well, I 
have nothing with me now, sir. However, further time would be required, at any rate, for a 
general search of all our files to get the messages between those dates. 

Q.—Well, now, this is what you are asked to produce. A request is made to you again iy 
this Committee, by its Chairman, to you as’a witness, sworn before this Committee, “to produce — 
all telegrams, or ‘copies ther eof, sent at any time since the 5th inst. from Victoria to Vancouve1 
to any of the following: Foley, Welch & Stewart, Donald McLeod, R. J. Cromie, E. F. White, | 
P. Welch, E. A. Estabrook, and Miss N. Dw yer, ” Now will you produce them? A.—I have not — 
-any to produce, sir. . ey. 

Q.—I beg your pardon? A.—I have not anything with me to produce. ee 

Q.—Well, I say, will you produce them? A.—I will ask for further time in which to get ; 
them. ae 
Q.—I say, will you get them, because if you will undertake to get them we will adjourn in- a 
order to meet you in that. It is an important thing that you should have them here. We want 
to know what you are going to do. A:—I think that when the position of the Committee is more ha 
fully brought to the attention of the management of our Company, that they may further instruet +, 
me to produce those messages. <3 

@.—Are you going to take your instructions from this Committee or from the Company? 

A.—Well, I would very much prefer if it would be possible to take the pesupuciions from this : 


Committee through our management. Fos : 
Q.—Who is in charge of your papers here—of your telegrams? A.—I have change 0) oe 
@.—You have charge of them? A.—Yes. é th, 
Q.—So it is in your power to either produce them or not to pr oduce them? A—The 1 messages wy 

are in my office and I can put my hand on any of the messages there. ih 
Q.—You are the only person who is in charge of them? A.—Well, I am the only Personas 

charge of them, naturally, being the manager of the office. : ; 

Q.—So if they are not produced you are the man who will be responsible? A—Yes, in 50 Tae 

far as I have a free hand to act. : hh 

Q.—No; I say altogether. You are here now under the jurisdiction of this comnaraal ee 

if those documents are not produced you are the man whom we shall Rav to hold responsible 

~A—I presume that is so. 
Q.—Now, when can you have them for us? A.—TITt outa not take ine long to it throug 

our files. Possibly we have in the nature of 800 or 1,000 messages a day for those days—probab’ 

1,000. aA 
Q.—How are they filed? A.—Well, they are filed—messages of the nature you are ca 

for—if I may go a little further into particulars, they would be paid messages naturally 

you would be ee for, but the nature of me contents of the TAERSAES is not autca: 


a 


take ine long to put my hand on the business of any day. ; 
Q.—Can you have them here to-morrow morning? A Yes, a could have them here 

morning, -- 

OAs half-past 10 o’clock? wee 


ENCE, 


Q.—Well, you are instructed by the Committee, quite regardless of your Company or any 
You are a witness before this Committee and you are instructed to 


7 one else, to produce them. 
You understand that? A.—Yes, I understand 


produce those documents to-morrow morning. 
that. Am I released now? 
Mr. Hall: -Yes. 
H. BLASHFIELD, witness, being duly sworn, testifies as follows :— 
The Chairman: What is-your full name? A.—H. Blashfield. 
Q.—And you are the local manager of the Great Western Telegraph Company, 


A.—Yes. — 
Q.—And you receiv 
of all telegrams or copies thereof sent 
to the parties whose names you have heard read out here? A.—Yes. 
a Q.—Have you got them here? A.—No, I have not. Sere e 
Q.—Why not? A.—Because I did not find any in the first place. 
Q.—Did you look for them? A.—I did. 
; Q.—Well, then, there are none; is that your answer? 
not any, but I did not find any. The time given me was rather short. 
vd Q-—) bes your pardon? A.—The time given me was rather short. 
‘e ~ Q.—Well, how long would it take you to tell us definitely whether there are any or not? 
_ A.—Oh, I presume I could complete the search by to-morrow. 
-Q.—Will you report here at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning? 


-Q.—And will you undertake to produce any such telegrams? 


~ 
protest, by protesting against the legality ‘Oilelte a 
Q.—Well, we will assume that you have gone through the same process as the last witness, 


to take a short cut. A.—My protest would be very much along the line of Mr. Clayton’s protest, ‘3 


as to the question of the legality of the Committee to request such a search. Be 
ed your protest, and you having the same reply from the Committee 
ake that search and bring such as you find here 


Victoria? 


ed a notice from the Secretary of this Committee requiring the production 
at any time since the 5th inst. from, Victoria to- Vancouver 


r] 


A—I would not say that there are 


A.—Yes: 
A—JI will produce them under 


ie a 


eG Well, having receiv 

a that we require them to be produced, will you m 

to-morrow morning? A.—Yes. 
Mr, Pooley: You can incorpor 


ate the Great Western Telegraph Company in that same 


f& . resolution. 
¥ Bases The Chairman: Yes. 
» ae ae Wires: I shall be served with a copy of that order, shall I? 
; ' hen you come; but in the meantime 


The Chairman: Yes, we will have it ready for you W 
you will undertake to produce them, will you? A.—Yes. 
(Witness aside.) 

EDWARD JOHNSTONE Horton, witness, being duly sworn, testifies as follows :— 
The Chairman: What is your full name? A.—Edward Johnstone Holton. 
* Q.—And what is your position? A.—Distriet superintendent of the Government Wireless. 


' — Q.—At Vietoria? A—Yes. 
Q.—You-have received a similar 
Q.—And what is your response? 
a Mr. Pooley: Directly or indirectly ? 

_ Wireless Company. 
The Chairman: Yours goes by air? A.—Yes. — 
. Q.—Doesn’t the Victoria air connect with Vancouver? 

C.P.R. at Point Grey. That is the only connection we have, and we would not have a message 


for Vancouver in any case. 
Q.—Well, the short answer 
Mr. Hall: There is not any § 
- 'This notice says, between Victoria and Vancouver, and we don’t work wit 
circumstance. ate 
The Chairman: Well, how 
i Vancouver? A.—Well; we wou 
pace anyway, A. ee a 
eg FS, —We don’t want it in a more argumentative way. 


I 


¢ 
notification as these other gentlemen? A.—Yes. 
A.—We have no connection with Vancouver. 
A.—Well, indirectly we have; but, you see, ours is a 


A.—No. We are connected with the 


to it is, did you have any message? A.—No. 
hown on the books? A.—That question was not asked me. 
b Vancouver under any 


> 


about the sending of one to Point Grey, and connect up with - 
1d not do that. We are not handling business for Vancouver in — 


Re 


Have there been any such messages? _ 


’ ye 


, there have not beet any. 2 
wes f: Seah erly he , ee 


. other duly appointed representative of the Government, shal 


wey AA 


STRUC 


Q.—Well, how would we get at it to find out if any messages were sent on the boat? 
‘you the proper man to tell us? A.—No; the Marconi Company would do that. 
~ Q.—Have they an office here? A.—No. They are in Vancouver. ; 

(Witness aside.) ; 

WILLIAM Der, witness, being duly sworn, testifies as follows :— : om 

The Chairman: William Dee? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You are the superintendent of the Dominion Government Telegraph? A.—Yes, 

Q.—Have you any papers to produce in response to this notice? 

Q.—Meaning you have none? A.—We have none. 

(Witness aside.) 

The Chairman: That covers the list, does it? 

The’ Secretary: Yes. : 

Mr. Ross: Except the mental suggestion. ee 

The Chairman: I think Mr. Bowser is the next witness if you want him. 

Mr. Ross: Will you send some one to get him? He is in the next room. 

W. J. Bowser, witness, being duly sworn, testifies as follows :— yea 

The Chairman: Mr. Bowser, the Committee thought that you should be invited to attend tows 
be asked about certain matters pertaining to this inquiry. When did you become Attorney- 
General? A —In 1907—J uly of 1907, I think. 

Q.—And remained in that position until last November? A.—The 24th of November. 

Q.—The agreement with Foley, Welch & Stewart, which was incorporated in chapter 34, ; 
and being Schedule A, that, I presume, would be prepared or passed upon by you as Attorney- | 3 


General? A.—It came through our Department, but, of course, I had assistance at that time ae 
on that. es fs 3 


Aren't. 7g 


A.—No, none whatever. 


Q.—And section 9 and its various subsections are very familiar to you?) A.—Yes. 

Q.—Amongst others, for instance, subsection (d)? A.—Yes. 

Q.—It has been suggested here by counsel that that is 
it appear so to you? A.—Well, I must admit that is a p 
to be two methods of paying the money. 

Q.—What was the idea at the time that section w 
to the Province? A.—Meant to be what? 


Q.—As a protection to the Province? A.—Well, I suppose you might eall it a protftition " 
to the Province in the payment out of the moneys; it was to see that the moneys were properly — 
expended according to that section. That Act is not really responsible for the section, because “si Pm 
we copied it from the Canadian N orthern Act, where we found it worked all right, and I think cain 
that we possibly got the precedent for the Canadian Northern Act in 1910 from the Dominion > " 
Act. ; sae 

Q.—“ The balances at the credit of the said s 


? 
some—‘ with interest,” and so on—that is what you refer to? A.—yYes. 


Q.—“ And the said balances shall from time to time be transferred to the Company or it : 
nominees, in monthly payments, as far as practicable, as the construction of the line of railway — 
aforesaid is proceeded with to the Satisfaction of the Government, and according to the ‘Specifi- — 
cation or standard determined by this contract.” That is perfectly correct; ‘and from time | 
to time, as the work of construction proceeds, the Government, by the Minister of Finance or 7 


( LPP 1, out of the said balances, certify 
to the bank the amount to be transferred from the said account to the credit of the Company 
or its nominees, in monthly payments, as far as practicable”; that is perfectly plain, Mr. Bowser, 
isn’t it? A.—Well, the two sections don’t go together, it seems to me. _ ee ee 
Q.—What two sections? A.—The first Section which is an authority for paying out “ 
monthly payments, as far as practicable ”; and then it goes on to say that you should pay 
it out in accordance with this proportion. However, down in the latter part pce sf Be. 
Q.—The first part determines how it shall be paid, and the second part determines the af 2 
amounts which shall be paid. A.—wWell, I think they both determine the methods of payment. at 
The first says “in monthly payments as far as practicable.” oe 
Q—But that does not say how much? A.—Well, it says, 


Government,” which would leave a certain discretion, I suppose, in 


a meaningless jumble of words. ; Does he 
eculiarly drafted section; there seems a 


as drafted; was it meant to bea protection 


pecial account or accounts”; then I skip. 


pee 


4 


RES a 


“to the satisfaction of th a 
the Government, “according — 
ee eas ; Bee yr b 


2 


; practicable, such sums as are justifiable, 
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to the specification or standard determined by this contract”; that would mean according to 


~ the specification and standard mentioned in the preceding section of the contract which provides 


for the money to be paid out; and then it goes on to add to that apparently by stating the 
proportion. 

- Q—Exactly. Well, then, when that is added, that is certainly the Government ; don’t you 
consider it so? A.—Well, the whole section has to be read together. 

Q.—Well, this is the part we have not read, “and from time to time, as the work of 
construction proceeds, the Government, by the Minister of Finance or other duly appointed 
representative of the Government, shall, out of the said balances, certify to the bank the 
amount to be transferred from the said account to the credit of the Company.” Now, that is 
the first time the amount to be paid is referred to, isn’t it? A—Where is that? 

Q.—Right there in the middle—a little below. A.—Yes. 

Q.—‘ Certify to the bank the amount to be transferred from the said account to the credit 


of the Company, or its nominees, in monthly payments, as far as practicable.” A.—Yes,; but 


above there it says the balances shall-be transferred to the Company. 
Q.—But it does not mean the whole amount? A—No. The said balances shall from time 


to time be transferred in monthly payments. 
Q.—Now, Mr. Bowser, this is what it says: “The balances at the credit of the said 


“special account »_that means the whole amount in the bank at the time? A.—yYes; but it 


does not say it is all to go out in one sum. It says it shall be transferred in monthly payments, 
as far as practicable. ‘There is ap authority to pay the money out as far as my opinion is 
concerned. * 

Q—And the next section shows how it shall be paid out “in monthly payments, as far as 
; having regard to the proportion of work done, and 
material and supplies purchased. for the said railway, as compared with the whole work done 
and to be done thereon, pending completion of the said line.’ You say that that does not govern 
the whole section? A.—I don’t say that it is “such sums as are justifiable”; it seems to me 
that there is a discretion on the part of the Government in that matter. 

Q—Under what section? A—Well, taking everything into consideration, the section is 


very clearly drawn, it seems to me. 
Q—And do you think that that section authorizes you to pay out $42,000 a mile on parts 


that have not been touched. A.—No; it might not on parts that have not been touched. 


Q.—You know that the whole amount has peen paid out, don’t you? A.— Well, all I know 
is from the evidence which has been given on this Committee. 

Q.—As the man who was Attorney-General of this Province up till last November, do you 
say you don’t know that the whole amount of that fund was paid out of the bank to the 
Railway Company? A:—Well, as the Attorney-General, it would not make any difference to 
me, that part of it, because as the Attorney-General I might not know anything about it. 

Q.—Well, you were Acting Finance Minister for a time? A.—Once or twice I was. 

Q.—And you were signing certain certificates? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you were also the Premier of this Province? A.—Yes. 

Q—wWell, I will ask you as Acting Premier of the Province, and subsequently as the Premier 
of the Province, and as the Acting Prime Minister of the Provinice, and at all time as the 
Attorney-General of the Provinece—will you now say you did not know that the total amount 
of this guaranteed bond issue was paid out of the bank ‘to this Company? A.—Well, I would 


whether I did or not, because I think up to a certain date in 1915 there was 
- and I think that some of 


not swear as to 
always a hold-back—an item of 10 per cent., or something like that 


that was released in 4915—in July of 1915. 

Q.— Well, these amounts were paid out by Order in Council, weren’t they. 
I expect so. I think that was the practice which was followed. 
-Q.—Do you remember about when it was that you were acting as Finance Minister? 
A—No. I was never really acting as Finance Minister. I was never really appointed Finance 
Minister, but from time to time Mr. Ellison would be away, and some of these estimates which 
were coming on would be prought up to me to sign for him after they were passed .by the 
Railway Department, put I cannot tell you, in fact, how many were signed by me. Ep. 

Q—wWe will get them in a minute. They will be here. Now, you knew for some con- 
Bowser, that the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart were not living up to 


A— I expect so; 


siderable. time, Mr. 


ian 
act 


— Paciric Grear Ease 


r rae 
: : ri eee, 
their contract as to the completion of this road? the : 
time? = oF he % 
Q.—Not only as to the time, but with regard to putting up their money and seeing it 
through. A.—Putting up what? : ; 
Q.—Their share of the money. A.—Well, I don’t know that I know about that. . 
Q.—Now, wasn’t it intended by the Government, as a matter of protection to the people 
Bo; of this Province, that the Government should put up a certain amount of money on that 
‘* f guarantee bonds, and that the balance of the moneys were to be put up by Messrs. Foley, Welch 
_ & Stewart, which would be required to construct this road?) A.—Yes. I always figured that 
a the guarantee would never build the road. 
Q@.—And that the balance would be put up by Foley, Welch & Stewart, and the protection 
to the Province was that they were to put up that pro rata with the Government? A>) ae 
ey don’t know that was a case of pro rata; but I thought they would make up the deficiency. g e 
ae Q.—As it went along? A.—yYes, I always thought so; and I was told that the proceeds 
EAP, of the bonds would not build the road. ae 
: Q.—Well, when did you find out that the state of affairs did not exist, and that Foley, 
Welch & Stewart were not putting up the money? A.—I don’t know that I found -it out until we 
after I left the Government, because I made a statement in the House, which was based on 
statements they had given me to the effect that they had millions of dollars of their own | “s 
money in that undertaking, and which turns out on the investigation of this Committee is not _ eed 
correct. =H, i 
Q.—But you admit that the,Government did not live up to their Statute? A—No. 1 dona 
say that. . ee 
Q.—And made illegal payments? A.—No, I don’t say that. I say that the situation in = 
the Province caused us to release more moneys than it would otherwise have done. For instance, ‘ise 
the financial conditions existing in the Province were very bad, and that was the reason for 
more money being paid out than might otherwise have been. But I don’t think I ever made = 
any statement in my speech in the House that there were any illegal payments or any wrong sia 
payments. But we did the very best we could under the circumstances, and went to the extent 
of allowing a liberal release of the moneys owing to the conditions which existed in the Province 
at that time. an rane bs 
Q.—Well, do you say that you did not know while you were in office that the whole amount a 
of money under this guarantee bond was released? A.—I say now, when I think that over, I 5 % 
think there were perhaps some vouchers came through in July, in which they had always been aes 
a hold-back, which amounted to over $1,000,000—I am speaking now from memory; and at a 
that time, Mr. Gamble, I think it Was, advised us, under all the circumstances, in order to 
keep the road going and not have it close down, that we might release half of that holdepagiys Z 
and that, I think, would leave about $600,000-odd as a hold-back. ie: 330 
Q.—So you thought that there was $600,000 still in the bank? A.—Well, TI cannot-say Ss 
that, because I don’t know that I ever inquired what was in the bank: that was all a matter — 
_ for the Railway Department. : ae 
- Q—It is strange that Mr. Taylor comes here and tells us he did not know anything about 
it. He says he was relying on the Attorney-General. A.—Well, he cannot say that he WW. ae 
relying on the Attorney-General. I don’t think he can say that. Mr. Taylor has nothing fro: = Nee 
the Attorney-General’s Department in writing to authorize him to do that. ie eet 
Q.—Mr. Taylor was asked about the legality of. what was going on, and he told us that i ae 
the Government appreciated the meaning of that section. I asked him why he didn’t do some- 
thing to protect himself with regard to it, and he told us very definitely, as I recollect it, th 
that was a matter that was really up to the Attorney-General’s Department. A.—Well, the file 
_ are all open in the Attorney-General’s Department, and it is very easy to see whether we. 
gave an opinion on it or not, and I am confident we did not. The matter waS handled 
Sir Richard McBride and Mr. Gamble. Pas ae eae 
Q—Well, if there was an illegality going on, wasn’t it up to the Attorney-General’ a 


A—What do you mean by that—as_ to 


‘ 
ey 


Department to look after it? A.—Yes, if the Attorney-General’s Department knew abo 
rd. 


but that whole matter was handled between the Railway Department and Sir 
too busy to attend to those matters. Fi Dae 
; Q.—Now, when did he go away? A.—He went away in December, 19 


ss 


es 
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~ Q. Now, just wait a minute. You had a conference with Mr. Tate in 1914 at the time the 
Lieutenant-Governor, according to the correspondence here, was objecting to these payments. 


_A.—Well, I had several conferences with Mr. Tate; I don’t know which you refer to. 


Q.—We will have to get that letter. There is a letter there that was written to you on 
October 27th, 1914, to Hon. W. J. Bowser, Attorney-General, Victoria, by Mr. D’Arcy Tate, and 
which reads as follows: “ Work is on verge of shutting down, and unless estimate is paid to-day 
I cannot possibly hold the situation any longer. This month’s bills all overdue and men clamour- 
ing for-their wages. Of course, you understand if camps disbanded now work cannot resume 
this winter. It is matter of hours here now until result is reached one way or the other. You 
will also understand that if these 6,000 men are turned loose it will be without payment of their 
wages, and you can imagine the trouble that will ensue. In view of fact that I am alone now, 
with Welch and Stewart both absent, please endeavour to relieve situation.” That was written 
to you, Mr. Bowser. A.—Well, that would be written to me as Acting-Premier. It would not 
necessarily be headed as Attorney-General. Sir Richard was in England at the time when I was 
Acting-Premier. 

Q.—But you received it? A.—Yes. But the only reason I was brought into it was—not 
because I was the Attorney-General, but ‘because I was the acting-head of the Government. 

Mr. Hanes: What date was that in October, 1914? 

The Chairman: The 27th October, 1914. Itisa telegram, not a letter. 

Q.—Now, the payments were held up at that time—not because there was no money in the 
bank, but because Foley, Welch & Stewart had received more than their proportion; the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway had received more than its proportion. There is no question about that, 
is there? A.—Well, 1 don’t know anything about that. 

Q.—Eh? A—wWell, I don’t know anything about that. I cannot remember that affair at all, 
that anything was held up. You spoke of the Governor, and I don’t know that I have any right 
to bring in anything that occurred between the Governor and ourselves. But I don’t remember 
discussing the matter with His Honour. 

; Q.—Well, I am not talking about His Honour how. IT am talking about this letter. I say 


at the time this letter was received by you you knew that the payments were being held up 


ee 


because the Government did not wish—or they were reluctant to continue making overpayments 


to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. A.—I don’t know anything about that at all. 


Q.—Well, what was the reason for it? A.—Well, I don’t know what the reason was unless 
it was just a matter between the Railway Department and Tate; there was some hold-up or the 


cheque was not here—I don’t know unless you refresh my memory. 


Q.—Well, did you take any steps to find out? A.—Well, I understand that there was a 


‘drastic telegram came through by what I read in the newspapers. 


Q.—That is a later date? A.—A later date. 

Q.—Another time? A.—Well, I suppose what would be done was, when I got that telegram 
from Mr. Tate I would take it up with Mr. Taylor and send it over to his Department to deal 
with. 

Q.—Now, I just want to direct your attention, Mr. Bowser, to this fact: On the day before 
this letter was written to you Mr. Tate wrote to Mr. Gamble as follows :— 
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“Referring to our progress estimate No. 26 for the month of September, that is still waiting - 


the signature of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, and the question raised by him as to the 
volume of unfinished work and the amount of funds available for its completion. 

“First, I beg to advise that upon clear representations made to the Government at Ottawa 
as to the position of the Company and its inability to raise money now on account of the German 
war, appreciating the disastrous effect a temporary suspension of our work would have on the 


prosperity of the whole community and upon the credit of the country at large, the Federal — 


Government came to our assistance, securing us sufficient funds for the continuance of the work. 


“ Answering the point raised by His Honour in regard to the balance of moneys necessary 


for the completion of the line beyond the proceeds of the sale of guaranteed securities, I beg t 


assure you that these will be forthcoming when required. The work is being conducted in the. 


most economical manner with a view to a complete utilization of the whole line on the date set 
in our agreement with the Government, and to ensure this the Company has furnished security 
to the satisfaction of the Government as provided by the said agreement. . Sn : 


Y é 
ties, 
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“To raise in any manner howsoever the entire funds necessary for the purposes of a large 
undertaking before the commencement of the work would result in adding an unnecessary burden 
! of interest to its cost. Such financing would prejudice the undertaking from the start and 
‘S increase the cost at which any money would be available, if, indeed, a firm of underwriters 
is could be found whe would identify themselves with such ill-advised operations. 

“With the assistance of the Government’s guarantee we were enabled to raise funds at a 
cost of slightly under 5 per cent. It must be evident that without this support in the money 
market, even under normal conditions, such money would have cost us not less than 6 per cent. 
Assuming that to complete the line the Company will have to find $8,000,000, after exhausting ~ 
the proceeds of the guaranteed stock issues, to have obtained this money at the commencement 

of the work at, say, 6 per cent. would have resulted for the two and a half years it was not 


“4 q required in an added interest charge of $1,200,000 without benefiting any one.” “Saw 
eS Now, I was wrong about the other document. The other document that I read from my : a ye 
notes was not a letter. It was a telegram of the 27th October. A—yYes; that is the telegram . 
¥ that I read in the paper. Was that telegram addressed to me? A = 
; Q.—Yes. A—What date was that again? et a 


Q.—That was on the 27th October, 1914, the very day after this letter was written to ae 
Mr. Gamble by Mr. Tate. A.—Well, I don’t remember having discussed the matter at all with oi 
His Honour. That discussion must have taken place between His Honour and the Minister of 
Railways, or between His Honour and Mr. Gamble. That was quite frequent. = 3 
Q.—Well, the trouble with that—the reason you were asked to come here and testify as to 
ee this was because the Minister of Railways says he does not know anything about this. A—Weli, 
a he was the Minister who was responsible for the Department, but, as a matter of fact, Sir Richard 
took more interest in this matter than any one. But I know that Mr. Gamble has been up to 
see the Lieutenant-Governor and has seen His Honour, and he has also done the same in the _ 
early days of Governor Paterson. ; ; = , 
Q.—But Sir Richard had nothing to do with it when you received this telegram? A.— Yes," 
he had; because that was all the result of what we had agreed on in the early spring of 1914, 
and those payments were the result of this agreement when we said we would be more liberal — 
in the release of them. I was only an incident, and happened to be the Acting-Premier. x -& 
Q.—Well, the responsibility of deciding what was to be done rested on you when this telegram — e 
came? A.—It rested on me and on the Executive Council. ; ; ee aa 
Q.—Didn’t it rest on you chiefly as the Attorney-General? A.—I sent it over to the Railway oe 
Department when it came before me. - i ce ea 
Q.—Did you make any recommendation in regard to it?) A.—Not that I remember, and Ta 
don’t think you will find any correspondence in my Department regarding it. ES 5 
Q.—That is quite true. A.—I sent it down to the Minister of Railways. i ha 
Q.—And wasn’t that money released afterwards? A.—Yes. Weill, I think it was released _ 
by the Executive Council—and you will find whether I was at the meeting or not—that that was — 
followed because of the policy adopted in the spring of 1913. cet 
ae - Q—Well, what was your policy which you adopted in the spring? A.—The policy was to 
: be as liberal as possible with the payments under this Act; and owing to the financial break inj 
Sie financial affairs in the Province at that time, we wanted to keep the road going; and that was — 


the time Sir Richard had the discussion with Mr. Welch, but.I did not see Mr. Welch at that _ 
time. haat 


Q.—Well, that liberality amounted to what? A.—To make as liberal release of the payments tree 
as possible. I think those were the instructions given to Mr. Gamble, and the discussion I had 
with Mr, Gamble was along those lines. xa . enbhite f 

Q.—What.do you mean by “as liberal as possible’? A.—The Railway Department was to Vy 
take the responsibility of it, and the money was lying in the bank at 3 or 3% per cent. interest, _ 
and we felt that it ought to go into the road instead; and if we had stopped the road then it 
would have only been finished up to Squamish, and we wanted to get it finished to go through — pc <a 
somewhere where it would start to earn money. ¥. SEP Paes iy . 

Q.—Up to that time you had been paying the Railway Company the full amount less a hold- Se 
back of 10 per cent.?, A—Well, I don’t know. That is a matter for the Railway Company. — se 

Q.—Do you say you don’t know that? A—I did not go into those details. I am not. koe 

_ accountant, and even with regard to these certificates that I signed, I signed them on the advice A 


‘wl 
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‘of experts who were engaged in the different departments. You could not expect that I, with 
my busy life, could do all that. There were men engaged on a salary to do that, and I was 
the Attorney-General at the time and Acting-Premier, and I-would depend on Mr. Gamble for 
, everything. 
Q.—Well, you were part of the time the Acting Minister of Finance? A.—Only when Mr. 
Ellison was away; and that is how I got those orders—those minutes of Council. Mr. McLeod 
sent them in to me in the ordinary course; and I would ask him if he had checked them over, 
and he said “ Yes”; and then afterwards I signed them—acting for Mr. Ellison, I signed my 
name to the accompanying order; but that was after the railway officials had signed for them 
in the first place. 
Q.—But you accepted your responsibility in the spring of 1914, or the winter of 1914, and 
decided to change the policy with regard to payment, didn’t you—with regard to overpayments? 
- A.—Well, I don’t know about that. I am told now that it is claimed in this Committee that 
there were overpayments right along; and if there were I don’t know anything about them. 
I don’t know that we were changing our policy exactly; but we were trying to be a little more 
liberal in the release of money. ; 3 
Q.—What was the change of policy you made? A.—To be a little more liberal; and to be 
as liberal as possible in releasing any money. 
Q.—What would that mean? A.—Well, that would mean to increase the percentage that 
Mr. Gamble had been issuing. 
Q.—If you were deciding on a change of policy you would know what the change consisted 
of, surely? A.—Well, as a matter of fact, this was done at a meeting with Sir Richard and 
Mr. Gamble, and I was only there for about three minutes altogether. Sir Richard called me in, 
and he was the Leader of the Government, and he was the man who declared the policy of the 
Government, and when I did not agree with that policy it was up to me to resign my position. 
But he always had charge of the Railway Department 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Bowser, you stated you were releasing this money more liberally so that 
e it would go into the construction of the road in 1914. Is that what you said? A.—Yes, in order 
-to put a lot of men into work. 
Q.—Well, how was it in August P. Welch drew out $400,000—eight cheques of $50,000 each? 
A—I don’t know anything about that. 
Q.-—Was that the reason why it was intended to be more liberal? A.—I don’t know anything 
about that, because I did not have anything to do with the drawing of cheques. 
Q.— Well, I might state it is a fact that he drew out in August, 1914, eight cheques of 
$50,000. 
Mr. Maclean: Where did he draw it from? 
= Mr. Hanes: The books will show that. ; 
_Mr. Maclean: I just want to know where he drew it from. 
Mr. Hanes: I am going to ask Mr. Bowser this question. How would he draw that? 
A.—He would draw it on a voucher, I suppose—or at least on an estimate. 
Q.—On August 22nd, 1914, the books will show that P. Welch drew eight cheques of $50,000 
each; did that go into the construction, do you know? A.—I don’t know anything about it. 
Q.—Is that the reason the Government were being more liberal in paying out the money so 
that he would be able to draw out that money? A.—It certainly was not. There were no 
moneys paid out on any cheques except it went into the construction of the road. I do not 
know anything about his private transaction of eight cheques of $50,000 each. 
Q.—Well, as a matter of fact, if that was the case, and if he was being paid this money to 
go into the construction, and it did not go in there, the Government must have been fooled in 
the matter. A.—Well, I don’t know anything about that. That is a matter of opinion, I suppose. 
, The Chairman: Is that all, Mr. Hanes? 
‘ Mr. Hanes: Yes. I just wanted to be sure, when this money was being paid out so liberally, 
: that part of it was on account of allowing him to draw out this $400,000, which did not go into — ae 
the construction at all. A.—Well, as far as I was concerned, there was no arrangement for a 
liberal release of money for any improper purpose. 4 
Q.—So right there, Mr. Chairman, when we have heard so much discussion about this bread- | 
line, and money being needed for that, there was $400,000 being drawn out for some other 
purpose which had nothing to do with the construction of the road. 7 
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The Chairman: Well, let us get at it in another way, Mr. Bowser. 'The contract for the 
work on this road was let by the Company to Mr. P. Welch? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you knew that Mr. P. Welch was a member of the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart, 
the original contractors for the Government? A.—Yes. 

Q.—The promoters of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? A.—TI did. ; 

@.—You also knew the Pacific Great Eastern Railway had issued the stock in that Company 
to Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Well, I knew that last session. 

Q.—Didn’t you know it before that? A—No, I don’t think so;- because when the questions 
in regard to it were put on the Order Paper last session, in order to get the answer I had to go 
to Mr. Tate in order to get the answer to put on the Order Paper. : 

Q.—Well, at any rate, you knew that the Pacific Great Eastern Railway had no assets other 
than those that Foley, Welch & Stewart had? A.—I don’t know what, assets they had aeccumu- 
lated in the meantime. I know that their townsites were in a different company; but I didn’t 
know what assets the Pacific Great Eastern had accumulated. 

Q.—Well, you knew that P. Welch was a party to this original agreement -which was going 
through, and to which the Government was a party. Now, what did you consider the security 
to be that the Province had for the money which they were putting up under their guarantee 
bond? A.—Well, the principal secufity, I thought, was Foley, Welch & Stewart's private 
company, as well as their being a great big contracting firm; and they had always paid their 
way before, and they had a very high financial standing. 

Q.—And they were the ruling power behind the whole scheme? They were the ruling power 
behind the Pacific Great Eastern Railway? A—They certainly were. 

@.—And you knew that the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company had let the contract 
for the work of the construction of its road to one of the members of Foley, Welch & Stewart? 
A.—Yes, I knew that. 

Q.—You knew that they had let it by private contract to P. Welch? A.—¥ don’t know that 
I had anything to do with letting the contract. 

(Q.—Well, every one in the Province knew it. A.—Well, every one in the Province knew it 
from Liberal speeches, and some of these I did not take much stoek in. 

Q.—Well, that is a curious matter. A.—I did not know anything about it officially. 

Q.—Well, whatever you knew unofficially does not matter; but officially you did not know 
anything about that, you say? A —I just knew from what I heard, and from newspaper talk. 

Q.— Well, you were the Attorney-Generat of this Province, and you were one of the acting- 
members of the Government; and you say you don’t know officially, as a member of-the Govern- 
ment, the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company let the contract to P. Welch? A.—No; it 
never came before me that I can remember, not officially at all. 

Q.—And you did not know that he was a member of the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart at 
all? A.—I knew that, because the contract was signed by him as a member of the firm of 
Foley, Welch & Stewart. i 

Q.—Well, you knew that he was the same Welch? A.—Yes; there is only one Pat Welch. 

Q.—And did you know that the Government was paying out the money to the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway Company on the basis of the unit prices fixed in that contract? A.—I did not 
know anything about the unit prices. 

Q.—Didn’t you know that there were any? A.—No, I did not know anything about it, and 
it was none of my business; and I would not know, anyway; I am not a railway-man or an 
expert. That is a matter for the Railway Department to fix that up. It was no concern of mine. 

Q.—Well, the trouble is that we got the railroad-man here and He did not know anything 
about it. We had Mr. Taylor here. A.—Well, that is a matter between him and Sir Richard. 
It was not a matter for me to fix the unit prices. It was a matter which belonged to another 
department, and I don’t know anything about that. : 

Q.—I did not ask you that. I asked if you knew—I did not say “ officially knew ’—but I 
asked whether you knew, or had reason to know, that the prices fixed as the basis upon which 


the amount was paid by the Provinee to the Pacific Great Eastern—it was on the basis of the — 


prices fixed in the contract between the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company and Pat Welch? 
A.—I don’t know anything about that. I never heard anything about the unit prices until this 
investigation Started, or that there was any question that the unit prices were not fair. 
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3 Q.—You never heard it until this investigation? A—No; I would not know what “unit” 
prices were. I am nota railway expert. 


last two and a half years on this very thing? A.—There were accusations made that P. Welch 
had been making a lot of money out of his sub-contractors. : 
Q.—Do you remember last winter bringing down in the House the answers to questions, 
SS which showed a comparison of the prices between P. Welch and the Canadian Northern Railway? 
a A—I think Mr. Taylor did so. 
aa Q.—Well, didn’t you know about it? A.—I would not know anything except by the Orders. 
Q.—Well, didn’t you read them? A.—I don’t know that I did. I was a pretty busy man 
last session. I had a lot of other troubles—and one of them was the Prohibition question. 
Q.—Well, this inquiry is dry enough without getting on to that. But we have always been 
told, Mr. Bowser, that you were a kind of master of the situation? A.—wNo. The Liberals 
- gaid that. 
Q.—That was not so. You knew in 1914 that Foley, Welch & Stewart were not able to put 
up their share of the money as the work went on, necessary to complete the work ? A.—I knew 
from what Sir Richard told me. I had not any discussion with Pat Welch. 


hard time to finance it; and they could not get the necessary money from the banks to carry on 
the work. 1 
. Q.—Well, all right. That is what I want to get. And knowing that, you told us up to that 
time you considered the chief guarantee as the protection to the Province was the Company of 
Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Yes; because the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company at that 


time would nét amount to anything. They were just a newly incorporated company and would 


not have any assets of any account. | ) 

Q—Now, if Foley, Welch & Stewart were falling down in their’ part, it meant increased 
al payments (to use your language) by the Government? A.—It meant 
ld out of the proceeds of our guaranteed funds, which 


--———s payments—or more liber 
S ae oe w the releasing of as much money as we cou 
all: “money was lying loose in the banks. 
ES . Q.—Well, now, when you determined on that policy, what protection was there to the 
“ss province for this increase? -A.—The protection of getting the road constructed, in getting it 
going as a going concern, and getting it along farther, and getting it in touch with the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, so that it could earn some money, and to try to earn enough money to pay the 


i interest on our bonds. 
eer or Q.—Now, here was the situation, whether you knew it officially, or unofficially, or any other 


ie - ce & way; the situation at that time was Foley, Welch & Stewart were not living up to their contract 

because of the admitted financial embarrassment of the Pacific Great Eastern. A.—Well, I don’t 

know that. I would not say that they were not living up to their contract. At that particular 

time they could not raise any money, put I would not say they could not raise it afterwards. 
Q.—Well, at that time they were not able to do so. The Pacific Great Eastern had no money 

ne to put into it; you knew that? A.—No, I did not know that. I simply knew that they had 

fa difficulty in financing. 

ee ay Q.—You knew that there was a contract existing at that time between the Pacific Great 

a ‘astern Railway Company and P. Welch? A.—Yes; I knew P. Welch had the contract. 

3 Q.—And you knew P. Welch was of the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Yes. 

. Q.—That controlled the Pacific Great Eastern? A.—Yes. 


7 a member of Foley, Welch & Stewart? A.—Yes; I knew that he was a sub-contractor. 
oa -  Q—Yes—Pat Welch was. And the prices determined on in that contract must have been 
on Ute 3 fixed on in that way, whether they were unit prices or any other prices. 
= are be for the Railway Department to fix the prices they were allowing Pat Welch, or al 
Bes Pacific Great Eastern. 
| Ree gees Q.—And you knew that these estimates were prep 
astern Railway? A.—Which estimates? * 
-_ @—On which these moneys were being paid out in a more liberal manner, you have tol 
A. Well, I suppose the estimates came from some one, in the first place, in the Pacific Gre 
an x aD ; > pine a ae 


ared by the engineer of the Pacifie Gr 
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Q.—Well, you know that accusations have been made during the political campaigns for the : 


Q.—Well, you knew it? A.—I knew what they were up against; that they were having a ~ 


Q.—And therefore a concern controlled by Foley, Welch & Stewart made the contract with | 


A.—Well, that would — 
lowing the 
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_ that. I know that one of our chief difficulties in Vancouver, and which was the cause of swelling 


_Inatter between the Premier and the Minister of Railways. It was not my concern. a 


- there for more than five minutes on that occasion. 


__ between the three of us brought forth the Suggestion that there could be a more liberal release, 
on a 


ne a 
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Eastern Railway, and were then checked over and approved by Mr. Gamble. 
issue them. eae hava te pe 
Q.—You knew Mr. Gamble was the only man to check them over? A.—He would do it, Or. 
whatever assistant he had. sae: ‘ 
Q.—You knew he hadn’t any. A.—I knew he had some, 


Q.—Well, he told us he was the only engineer the Government had to do this work? 
A.— Well, I don’t know anything about that. 


Q.—Well, did you know that he had any charge of the Pacific Great Eastern? A.—TI don’t 
know that he had any charge of it. i 

@.—Or the Canadian Northern Railway? A.—Well, the C.N.R. would be pretty well along 
in the spring. et 

Q.—Of 1914? A.—yYes. 

Q.—Was the work actively in operation at that time on the C.N.R.? A—TI don’t know about 


p Somebody has to oe 


up the bread-line, was owing to the men who caine off the C.N.R. and who were out of work; oe 
So we were trying to get away from that state of affairs. oes 
Q.—Well, we have heard a great deal of the bread-line in Vancouver, Mr. Bowser. A.—Well, 
it was existing. You know it yourself. Thousands of men in Vancouver were begging on the 
streets and it was necessary for us to relieve that situation in some way. i ae 
Mr. Hanes: Well, if P. Welch drew out that $400,000, that money did not go into the “ bread- 
line.” A.—Well, I did not know that P. Welch was drawing it out, or what he was doing to the a 
bread-line; but I know this Government had to do something to relieve it. 
Q.—Well, if he drew out $400,000 it did not go into the bread-line, did it? A.—I don’t know ahh 
a thing about that $400,000, Mr. Hanes. I don’t know what you are talking about, solamnot 
in a position to express any opinion on it. be Sr iis. oa 
The Chairman: Before you determined on this more liberal policy, did you take any steps 
to find out how much money Foley, Welch & Stewart had put into the Pacific Great Eastern? 
A.—No. I hadn’t anything to do with it. a 
-Q:—You did not take any steps to find out? A—T had nothing to do with it. It was a . 
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Q.—Did you make any inquiry of the Premier about it? A.—No. ee igh ae 
Q.—Did you advise the Premier as to the legal effect of that section 9, subsection (d)? 


A.—It was talked over that morning when Mr. Gamble was there. But I do not think Je. was a 


The result of the conversation was, we came 
to the conclusion that Mr. Gamble could make a more liberal release, and that under all the age 
circumstances it would be a most proper thing to do. 


Q.—Did you ascertain the percentage that was held back at that time? A.—No. 4 Fo aoe 
Q.— Well, what did you mean by a “ more liberal release”? | A.—Well, because the discussion 


par 


and under the circumstances it was considered best. 


Q.—On what basis? You were dealing here with millions, and you could not deal with these _ 
millions on a loose basis of “a more liberal release’ without getting down to what it meant in 
dollars and cents? A.—That was not for me to go into. That would take months to go into. 
I was just called in incidentally to this meeting between Mr. Gamble and Sir Richard, knowing | 
that they had already paid out the Vancouver money, and they wanted more; and Mr. Gamble : > 4 
and Sir Richard, and I presume Mr. Taylor, were the ones who would go into that. You would — oe i 
not expect that I would that morning start to find out what it meant. That was not in my 
Department, and I had confidence in Sir Richard and the Railway Department. igen oo 

Q.—The Legislature in the spring of 1914 increased the guarantee to the railroad, didn’t it7 8 
A.—Yes. ey te 
Q.—After this bread-line situation had first developed? A.—What is that? 


Q.—I say, after this bread-line had developed in Vancouver, a further guarantee was given 
to the Railway Company by the Legislature? A.—Well, I could not tell. I don’t know when we 
gave that. rae ge Ao ine 

Q.—The guarantee was increased from $35,000 a mile to $42,000 a mile? © A.—Yes; an 
was increased to the Canadian Northern to the mile too. biog ete ot Aes, ee 
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Q—I am not concerned just now with the Canadian Northern mileage. But the mileage 


- » here was increased from 450 miles to 480 miles, wasn’t it? A.—I don’t. remember about the 
mileage. It will probably be in the Act. That would be a matter for Mr. Gamble to know 


the mileage. 

Q.—So in addition to this more liberal policy that the Government decided in this casual 
way, the Legislature gave them this additional guarantee? A.—Yes; we gave both railroads an 
additional guarantee. We thought that they could not operate or construct the road at the 
amount of the original guarantee, and we had lots of precedent for that. 

Q.—And did you increase the Canadian Northern guarantee in that same session—in 1914? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.—Then the work on that road could not have been completed at that time? A,—No—well, 
perhaps it was not. 

Q.— Well, I say, at the time the pread-line was bothering you in Vancouver, and the time 


that this more liberal policy was being pursued, you were still increasing the guarantees to the 


Canadian Northern? A.—Well, if that is the date, 1914, we did it at the same time as the 
other—at the same session. 

Q.—Then at that time Mr. Gamble had also the responsibility of the C.N.R. on his hands? 
A.—Well, possibly. But they were treated even more liberally than the Pacific Great Eastern, 


pecause they did get $12,000 from the Dominion Government more than the P.G.E.; and the 


P.G.E. is a far more expensive road to build than the C.N.R.; and there is nothing new about 
that. The G.T.P. did the same thing with the Government at Ottawa; they came back again 


‘for further assistance. 


Q.—There was no provision made by the Government, was there, for a more liberal policy 
in paying out those trust funds? : A.—I don’t know; I could not tell as to the dates. 


Q.—The Legislature met in 1915? A.—yYes. 
Q.—Now, this same policy was still being pursued at the time of paying the moneys out to 


the Railway Company? A.—In 1915. I imagine that same policy was followed right along to 


the last. 
Q.—And there was no intimation given at that time of any change being made? A.—TI don’t 


_ know that it was asked. I don’t know that it ever came up. There was no reason why it should 


come up at the session. 
Q.—There was no defining of the powers given the Government under section 9, subsection 


(d), so as to give the Government additional authority for this more liberal release of funds? 
A.—No; because we felt that we had got the discretionary powers to release the money in that 
way, and I do not see why we would want to bring in any further legislation, holding that view. 

Q.—Now, we have been told by Mr. Gamble, by Mr. Taylor, and by Mr. Tate that never at 


any time was there any question raised about the effect of that section 9? A.—Well, I am not 


responsible for that. 
Q.—We find that there are Jetters here from Mr. Gamble, or there were certificates time and 


-time again, showing clearly the recognition of the effect of that section—that it meant the — 


Railroad Company was only entitled to get a pro rata amount? A—Well, I don’t know what 
is on Mr. Gamble’s certificates. I only know the opinion J hold of the section. 

Q.—I want to know when you, as Attorney-General, ever took the responsibility of saying 
that that section gave you the power to pay out the full amount of those trust funds to the 


Railway Company? A.—I don’t think I was ever asked to. say anything about it. 


Q.—When miles and miles of that road had never been touched or when a rock had never 
even been turned in it? A.—I don’t think I was ever asked to. 

Q.—I did not ask you that. I asked you when it was ever determined such was the case? 
A—wWell, when I was not asked about it, I never determined it. There was no reason for me 
giving an opinion on it. 

Mr. Hanes: Well, Mr. Bowser, why did you, as the Acting Minister of Finance, pay out 
any certificates without determining first whether you were violating that section or not? © 


A—Because this was the practice that was being followed in connection with each certificate. — 


One certificate followed the other. Mr. Ellison would perhaps sign the one prior to the one 


I would sign if he happened to be out of town; and these were brought up to me in the ordinary | a 


way from the Finance Department by Mr, Goepel; and he would ask me if there was going to. 
be a meeting of the Executive Council that morning, and I would say “ Yes,” and he would say, — 


_ certificates issued to date is $6,977,742, covering the expenditure on construction on 209 miles 
of line between North Vancouver and Kelly Lake Summit.” is all he says. NS 
C= 


had been following before that, I would ask him if he had checked it over, and he said “ ‘Yes, ae 
and it was signed by Mr. Gamble and Mr. Tate; and on his statement that it was all in order 
I would pro forma sign my name as Minister of Finance. 

Q.—In other words, as Minister of Finance you would sign practically everything that was 
put up to you? A.—Oh, I don’t know'about that. 1 

Q.—Well, I ask you, as Minister of Finance, would you sign anything like that that they 
would put up to you? A.—Well, I had every confidence in Mr. Goepel and in the Railway 
Department; and they were paid experts who went into these matters; and it was not up to 
me to go down and look over the road and the construction of it. 

The Chairman: Well, the trouble with that is, Mr. Taylor says he had every confidence in 
the Attorney-General? A.—I don’t think Mr. Taylor says exactly that. I would like to hear 
what he says. ‘ a 

Mr. Maclean: He says, “I would say that no payments were made without the sanction of 
the legal department ’’; that is merely a suggestion that he throws out; that is in his evidence. 

The Chairman: Where is that? J 

Mr. Maclean: Page 1601—at the top of the page. 


Witness: Everything that went through the legal department was in writing. We did all rs 


our correspondence in writing, and all our opinions; and the books are all open. Every letter 
that I ever signed for the seven years that I was in there is there still, and it. is easy enough to 
find out whether I ever gave an opinion on it. 


Mr. Hanes: But after Estimate No. 21, as I understand it, Mr. Gamble did not recommend " 


them for payment. Do you remember anything about that? A.—What is the date of Estimate 
No. 21? 
The Secretary: Just give him that estimate. 


Mr. Hanes: Now, if Mr. Gamble did not recommend any for payment after that date, what 
would be the result? A.—Well, I have heard since that he changed the wording of it to “the 


amount of work done,” or something of that sort; but I think he signed the Geunmates. My 


memory is that his signature is on all the estimates. 
Q.—If he did not recommend them for payment, and he changed the wording, “who would 
be responsible for the payment out of those moneys when the engineer did not fecomatenel them? 


A.—Well, I suppose he in a way recommended them, but the Executive Council would be 
responsible for them. 


Q.—Was each one of those estimates brought before the Executive Council before they were 


paid? A.—Oh, yes; they are all passed first by the Executive Council. 


The Secretary: The date of Estimate No. 21 is May 18th, 1914. A.—What is the estimate? 
Mr. Hall: Let me have Estimate No. 20. A.—Are the minutes of Council in? You ‘ReCe 


there is nothing in this 13th May estimate. It simply says, “The total value of certificates 
_ issued to date is $6,977,742, covering the expenditure on construction on 209 miles of line between 


North Vancouver and Kelly Lake Summit.” 


Q.—You see, this amount may be transferred to the credit of the coment in acedrdenice 
with subsection (d) of section 9. You See, those words are left out in Certificate Ape rh 
A.—What is the date of that? é 

Q.—This is 13th May, 1914. The change was made in 20 and not int Qk A.—There is 
nothing in 20 to bring it to my attention. 


Mr. Hanes: Well, now, after Estimate No. 21, when Mr. Gamble did not recommend ttibse 


overpayments, I will ask you again why did you pay out this money without finding whether 


it was correct or not? A.—I want to see 20, to find out whether you are correct or not. He 


says, “I have the honour to hand you for your consideration Certificate No. 20 for work per-— am 


formed by the above Company during the month of March last to the value of $391, 886.35. - The 
total value of certificates issued to date is $6,479,937.16, covering the expenditure on construction | 
on 177.6 miles of line between North Vancouver and Kelly Lake.” And No. 21 says, “I have 
the honour to hand you for your consideration Certificate No. 21 for work performed by the 
above Company diring the month of April last to the value of $497,804.84. The total value of 
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- ~Q.—Well, in the previous estimates he recommends this overpayment? A—No; in the 
-_- previous estimate he says the same thing. 
Mr. Hall: The change is between 19 and 20, and not between 20 and 21. A.—He says, 
“This amount may be transferred to the credit of the Company in accordance with subsection 
(d)”; and that seems to be an opinion on the part of Mr. Gamble that we may do it. 
Mr. Hanes: That is what he has sworn to. He has recommended them for payment up to 
_ that time; and when he did not recommend them for payment after that date, I am asking you 
why the Acting Minister of Finance paid the money out? A.—I think he did recommend them; 
he said that it might be paid out under that section. I don’t know but what that is his opinion 
_ that it could be charged up to that section. And I say again, as Acting Minister of Finance, it 
- does not affect my opinion at all. I depended on the Railway Department or on Mr. Goepel. 
I was too busy a man to go into this, and there were paid men who knew more about it than 
I did; I could not do it; and even if I had attempted to do it, I could not do it intelligently, 
because I did not know anything about it. 
Mr. Hall: The point Mr. Hanes is getting at is this: After Certificate 19, and then beginning 
with Certificate No. 20, as far as Mr. Gamble and the Railway Department were concerned, 
there was no recommendation for payment? A.—Oh, well, there must have been a recommenda- 
‘tion from the*Railway Department, as far as I was personally concerned, or it would never have 
~ reached me. It did not come direct from the Railway Department to me. It came from Mr. 
-Goepel. 

_ Mr. Hall; Well, Mr. Gamble was very precise about that. 

_ The Chairman: What is the date of that again—No. 20? 

- Witness: 14th April, 1914. 

Mr. Hanes: Do you mean to say Mr. Goepel took the stand, under that subsection (d) of 

; ‘section 9, to pay out the money in full—that is, the full amount of the subsidy? A.—He did not 
- take any stand, because that was the practice we had been following ever since the spring of 

1914. Mr. Goepel checked it up. 

ag a Q.—In the spring of 1914 you were not paying it all out then. You were holding back a 

Re  hold-back. A.—Up to July—I think we still had a hold-back in July. : 

Q.—Well, under the practice, if you thought it should not be done under that section without 

a hold-back, why should you pay it all out later on? A.—Well, there might have been a hold- 
back on those three estimates; if my dates are right, there was a hold-back in July. 

Be oat Q.—Well after that they were paid out in full? A—No. J think in July there was a 

———— hold-back of $600,000. 


‘s bo Q.—Well, that was paid out afterwards, was it not? A.—I don’t know; I could not say. 

. Ai Q.—I think, Mr. Chairman, you will have to look that up, because I understand it was all 
Sy. paid out. 

ay - . Mr. Hall: The last certificate shows the entire payment out. Mr. Flumerfelt, I think, 
Rs signed that last certificate ; the one of $5,000. 

B ‘ f The Chairman: We are getting the papers mixed up. I want Estimate No. 26. 


Mr. Hall: I will just pursue this: BWxhibit 41, 23rd December, 1915—Balance, sum in hand, 

- yiz., $5,800, was paid out; and at that time, Mr. Bowser, Mr. Flumerfelt was the Minister of 

eit Finance? A.—Yes. 2 

_... The Chairman: Mr. Bowser, I have here two documents which I think will connect this up. ? 
On the 27th October you were the Acting Finance Minister? A.—I could not say. 

Q.—1914. At any rate, on the 27th October you received A.—Well, I don’t know that 
I was. I don’t think I was the Acting Finance Minister at that time. I was the Acting-Premier 
on the 27th October. - 

Q.—At any rate, you received Exhibit 50, which I read to you. This is a copy of it—where 
is the original? A.—I don’t know. 

vis Q.—Well, I read it out to you and yeu assented to it. A.—Well, I don’t know whether I ae 
received it or not. I suppose I must have received it. , ge : 

Q.—You assented to the information that was given in it. Now we find here that that refers 

to Estimate No. 26. Then Mr. Gamble comes in with this statement. A.—What is the date OL “i 
the estimate? 7 as = 
~ Q—His estimate is the 19th October, 1914. A.—1914? 
40 in, Coo 


Q.—This is the one that they were complaining to you was being held up at this state. This 
is the original that was sent to your Department. Here is the letter. I want to read you this, 
and then I want to call your attention to another feature of it. It is dated the 19th October, 
1914 :-— ‘ 

‘Sir,—I have fhe honour to hand you herewith Certificate No. 26, showing the estimated 
_yalue of work performed (less retentions) by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company during 
the month of September to amount to $1,370,954.48. 

“The total value of work performed to date is $13,920,016.92, covering the outlay on construc- 
tion of 409 miles (corrected mileage) of line between North Vancouver and Fort George, over 
the whole of which distance work is in active operation. 

“From the amount given above retentions amounting to $1,115,853.16 have been deducted, 
which brings the total certificates issued to date up to the sum of $12,804,163.76. 

“The total estimated distance between North Vancouver and Fort George is 480 miles. In 
nis distance there remains untouched seventy-one miles (corrected mileage), twenty-seven miles 
of w hich lies between White Cliff and Squamish, and forty-four miles between the 83-Mile Creek 
and Lac la Hache, the latter point being 282 miles north of North Vancouver. 

“There are at the present time engaged upon this work a force of between 6,000 and 7,000 
men. Be 

“The total amount of guarantee, that is, $42,000 per mile of line for a distance of 480 miles, 
is $20,160,000. The estimated approximate final cost is $27,811,927. This final cost may be 
materially increased before the work is completed. : 

“ Therefore the: amount required in excess of the guarantee to complete the road is $7,651,927. 

ee The totaly alue of the work done to the 30th ult. is $13,920,016.92. Therefore the percentage 
‘of work dong. hatsed upon the final estimated cost of the line is approximately 50 per cent. The 
approximate amount payable, therefore, under section 9, chapter 3, 1910, is $10,080,000.00. 


“The Value” of, rolling-stock, plant, material, and supplies on hand on the euch ult. may be ~ 


assumed to be $2,000,000.” 
“That is a letter from the Chief Engineer fo the Hon. Minister of Finance, dated the 19th of 
October,.1914. Now, that was the certificate sent in by Mr. Gamble? A.—That is a letter to the 


. 


’ Minister of. Railways, is it? ee 


Q. —yYes; at that time that certificate was apparently held up, and on the 27th October this 
wire was sent to you—Hxhibit 50; and then we find this document. Which is this out of? What 
exhibit is this fron? ve 

Mr. Bullock :-Those have not been put in yet. 

The Chairman: Well, we will put those in now. ‘This is a document dated the 29th October, 
1914, and reads :-— 

_. “At the Executive Council Chamber, Victoria. Present: ‘The Honourable Mr. Bowser, 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Young. On the recommendation of the Honourable Minister of Finance ”’—who 
would that be? A.—Well, you will see inside whether it was Mr. HDllison or myself. 


Q.—Mr. Ellison was not here then. “Present: Mr. Bowser, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Young ”’—you | 


‘signed it? A.—Yes, possibly. 5 

Q.—Then you would be the Acting Minister of Finance. 7 

Pe and under the provisions of 2 George V., chapter 34, 1912, ‘An Act to ratify an 
Agreement bearing Date the 10th Day of February, 1912, between His Majesty*the King and 
Timothy Foley, Patrick Welch, and John W. Stewart, and an Agreement bearing Date the 23rd 
Day of January, 1912, between the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Branch Lines Company and said Foley, Welch and Stewart.’ 

“His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia, by and with the advice of his 
_ Executive Council, doth order as follows :— 


““That subject to the provisions of subsections (c) and (d) of section 9, Schedule A of the 


said Act, the sum of $1,870,954.48 be paid to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company out of 


the moneys deposited by the Company in the Union Bank of Canada, at Vancouver, to the credit 


of the Minister of Finance of the Province—A. CamppeLL Reppin, Deputy Clerk, Executive 
Council.” 

And then on the next page—well, that was approved: ‘“ Approved and ordered this 4th day 
of November, 1914.” On the next page it says :—_ ; 


Yt. > 


e. 
A 


oi tn. 
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— 


“To His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The undersigned has the honour to s 
‘recommend: That in accordance with subsections (c) and (d) of section 9, Schedule A, chapter 
34, Statutes 1912, in the matter of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, the sum of one 
million three hundred and seventy thousand nine hundred and fifty-four dollars and forty-eight 
cents ($1,370,954.48) be paid to the above Company out of the moneys deposited by the Company 
in the Union Bank of Canada, Vancouver, to the credit of the Minister of Finance of the Province 
of British Columbia, the Company having, by Progress Estimate No. 26 annexed hereto, expended BEF 
that amount. 
i “Dated this 20th day of October, 1914. Approved this 20th day of October, a.p. 1914.— 
“= THoMAS Taytor, for Minister of Finance, W. J. Bowser, Presiding Member of the Executive 
Council.” ‘ 

Now, according to those documents, you were recommending these payments pursuant to this 
section of the Act? A.—Well, that was the formal reading of all this. : ~ 

Q.—Well, it is not a mere formality at all. A.—That is the practice we have been following « 
right along since the spring of 1914 with reference to those payments. ; 

Q.—This is a solemnly executed Goevierent directed-to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor | , 
in-Council? A.—Yes. A 

Q.—Reciting that these payments were made pursuant to Jeon (ad) of section 9? A.—yYes. ° 

Q.—And you pursued that policy in face of the information received by this wire of Mr. 
phy 2) Arcy Tate’s, saying practically that Foley, Welch & Stewart were not able to put up any 


a money? A.—Well, that would not necessarily say they would not be ‘forced to do so. Foley, - 
:: Welch & Stewart, in my opinion, are always good; and they are good to-dalys Eithink. We had 
a bond of $50,000 re adpem: oe 
Q.—Well, that did not go very far in this transaction, A.—Well, that ig hae Amok s 
‘3 called for. : a Be . ae 
a  Q.—Did you see that that bond was renewed? A.—No; because that was Tong, afterwards 5 
the renewal of the bond came up—the question of the renew al of the bond. oe # : aa 7 


Q.—Do you know that the bond was allowed to lapse? A.—I have heard since that it was. 
I think that there is some correspondeiice in connection w ith-that which I left on the Attorney- 
: General's table—Mr. Macdonald’s—when I left the Gov ernment. But the renewal of the bond 
and the bond lapsing was an entirely different proposition, jn my opinion, because there W ould 
er = be nobody who would have the conscience to enforce the completion of the railroad on the date 
called for in the Statute. It was utterly impossible owing to the war and other conditions. 
Q.—Now, I put it to you again—in face of these documents that I have just read. 
The Chairman: In view of the fact that the contractor for this road was a member of the 
s - firm of Foley, Weich & Stewart, who were the promoters of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
ie Company; and in view of the fact that these estimates were passed on the basis of prices fixed : 
in that contract, made privately between the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and P. Welch, as a . = 
member of the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart; and in view of the fact that the engineer of 
the road carrying these estimates during construction was an engineer who must of necessity 
have been the instrument of Foley, Welch & Stewart ; what protection had the Province? A.—The 
Province had the protection of their guarantee, and the protection of the bond, and the protection ; 
of any securities or any assets which they may have acquired. 
Q.— Assuming that practically all the moneys going into the road at that time were coming, 
: from the guarantee moneys of the Province— iii is not much doubt about that, is there? <A 
A.—I do not know that it was : ae 
Q. —Well, there is no getting away now from it, looking at it now? ’ A.—Well, looking at it 
now, we can all be wise after the event. “ 
Q.—Don’t you think that when you received a telegram like this, appealing ‘for funds, that 
it was time the Government looked into the matter, to see what money, had been paid? A.—There. 
was no more reason for the Government to look into the situation then than there was in the 
~ spring of 1914. It was following the practicesadopted then, to relieve the situation. They had 
6,000 men working there and no money to pay them. There was money to the cr edit of the bond. 
If it was a proper and businesslike proceeding, in our opinion, in the spring of 1914, ‘there was 
no reason why we should stop and not continue the pay-roll in October of 1914. 
Q.— Well, isn’t it a fact that all the moneys were coming from the guarantee fund with 
regard to these progress estimates which the engineer sent along; and isn’t it a fact that you © 
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knew at that time that the Government were practically putting into the construction of that 
road every dollar that went into that railway? A.—I don’t know that they were. 

Q.—How could you help knowing it? A —I don’t know that. 

Q.—Then I will ask you, in face of that, let us assume that the private contract made 
between Foley, Welch & Stewart and the Pacific Great Hastern Railway w ould have the effect 
of making the prices high; what protection was there then for the Province against over- 
payments? A.—Well, I am not going to answer any question based on pure hypotheses; it is 
a matter for argument; you are putting in a question assuming something, and putting words 
in my mouth; I say that I do not know that. 

Q—I am not saying that there were (overpayments) ; but I am just saying that it was 
one of the things that in the interests of the Province should be guarded against; and it was 
one of the dangers that one would expect in a contract which was made between two parties, 
one of whom turned out to be the contractor, that they would be able to fix their own prices; 
and when the Province was putting up the money on the basis of those prices, one of the things 


that should be guarded against by you, as an official of the Government, would be the possibility 


of those prices being excessive. Now, I say, assuming that they were excessive, what protection 
had the Government against such a thing? A.—I say that they had the protection of the 


guarantee of the Company, which I thought was perfectly good, and also the bond. We had: 7 


to meet conditions that were abnormal, on account of the general depression, and also on 
account of the war; if the war had not happened, in my opinion this Committee would not 
be sitting here to-day, and Foley, Welch & Stewart would have finished their contract; and IL 
think that they would do so yet if they were given an opportunity; I think they are perfectly 
good. 

The Chairman: That is all the questions I have to ask on that phase of it. 

Mr. Pooley: Do you know, Mr. Bowser, if Foley, Welch & Stewart were getting an amount 


by way of guarantee from the Dominion Government? A.—I knew they were working on that ~ , 


all the time. 

Q—Do you know, as a matter of fact, if they had got that guarantee? A.—No; and I do 
not think they will ever have it. 

Q.—You know that they were contractors in a large way of business in other parts of the 
Province of British Columbia? A.—yYes, I knew they were big contractors; and they had 


contracts down in Halifax and contracts on the Canadian Pacific, and they had contracts on — 


the Grand Trunk Pacific and on the Canadian Northern; and, of course, they were expecting to 
receive the guarantee from the Dominion Government. 

Q—Now, as a matter of fact, in 1914 there were very large sums of money due to them 
from the Canadian Northern and from the Grand Trunk Pacific which they have not been able 
to collect? A—Yes. They had debenture bonds of the Grand Trunk Pacific for a lot of their 
balance that was due to them on the Grand Trunk Pacific construction which they could not 
negotiate. Mr. Stewart told me that. uy 

Mr. Hanes: Did you know, Mr. Bowser, that Mr. P. Welch was going to get this contract? 
A.—No. 

Q.—Mr. Taylor (T.) stated that that matter was discussed in the Executive in regard to 
Mr. P. Welch’s contract. A—I don’t ever remember it being discussed when I was there. 


Q—Was it discussed @uring your absence, in the Executive? A.—No, I don’t think it was 


ever discussed by the Executive. 

Q.—When Mr. P. Welch was granted this contract, or awarded this contract, do you know 
if it was awarded to him personally? A.—No, I don’t know anything about that. 

Q.—Well, I am asking you, Mr. Bowser, when Mr. P. Welch took the contract, and under- 
took to do this work for the Railway Company, did you think that he was solely the contractor, 
or personally, as it appeared? A.—I don’t know that I can speak on that view of the matter; 
I am not in a position to express any opinion on it. 

Q.—In fact, did you know that Mr. J. Stewart and that Mr. Foley were interested in this 
contract that appeared in the name of P. Welch? A.—No; not until it came out before this 
Committee, and I saw it in the papers. 

Q.—So that to that extent you were not informed in any way that P. Welch was holding 


it in trust for somebody Clee A.—No; I had nothing to do with that; that didn’t come to— 


my knowledge. 
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i Q—You didn’t know it as a matter of fact? A.—No; I never heard of it until it was 


brought out here. 


Mr. Hall: Did you ever have the letter of Mr. Gamble to Sir Richard McBride drawn to 


your attention; it was a letter of December, 1912, in which he (Mr. Gamble) pointed out to 


Sir Richard McBride that the prices charged by Mr. P. Weleh were greatly in excess of—I 
think the expression was “much in excess ”—of other prices for similar work at the Coast? 


- A.—wNo. 


Mr. Maclean: With regard to that, I would say that the evidence clearly shows that it 


was wrong. 


e 

a 

: : The Chairman: aws attention, and I do not 
; 


That is not the issue to which Mr. Hall dr 
think that your reference is fair. : j 
Witness: Well, I never heard a word of it (the letter). 
Mr. Hall: Do you know the total amount of the ponds was $20,000,000, as I remember it; 
at is, the cost of the work actually done. 


do you know that the amount of work actually done, th 
I am showing you DOW Exhibit 206. 


by Mr. P. Welch is $11,357,733 (referring to exhibit) ? 


A.—yYes; well, I think that I had some information on that feature brought to my attention 
Bare after I became Premier, because I started then to make some personal investigation of the 
E matter in order to find what the position was with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. Before 
re -that Sir Richard McBride and Mr. Taylor did it all themselves; put something of that nature 
¥ was brought to my attention. 
e Q.—The actual cost of the work was in the neighbourhood of $11,000,000? A—The actual 
; cost of the work to him? z 
x g about that; I am not talking about it; I am 


: Q.—Yes. A.—Oh, no; IT cannot say anythin 
talking about the total amount of the estimates. 
Q.—The total amount of the estimates, less the cost of the work? ~ A—yYes. 
Q.—Well, what I am asking you is, do you know that the cost of the work to Mr. P. Welch 
was $11,357,733? A—Yes? 
Q.—I am reading that to you from Exhibit 206, which is Mr. Welch’s statement. A.— Well, 
: I do not know that I would connect the cost of the work with Mr. P. Welch, especially the 
i Pacific Great Eastern Railway; I did not know anything about that at the time, about these 
® 


sub-contractors. 
Q.—Did you know that the cost 
tell you the figures , I can say that 
} time that Mr. Flumerfelt was going into the matter at my su 
came up then, when T was there up at Kamloops. 

Q—And that was when the cost of the work was mentioned as approximately what amount? 
A.—Well, I could not tell you the approximate amount. 

Q.—Well, it is rather important, in view of the question that I am asking you, which is this: 
of the cost of the work being $11,000,000, doesn’t this letter, which you have never seen, 
: and which was written to Sir Richard McBride, have a most important significance in reference 
Be to the matter? A—wWell, I would not know, because that letter was written in 1912, was it not? 

Q.—Yes ; December, 1912. A—TI didn’t hear Ofit; Ll mever saw it; that is a kind of 
hypothetical proposition you are 

Q.—I am linking those two together, 
or anything further that you would care to § 


of the work was approximately that amount? A.—l cannot 
after I became Premier, when I was in Kamloops, at the 
ggestion, and J know something 
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In view 


asking me about. 
to see if there was 
ay in regard to that question; th 


any information in that connection, 
at is, the cost of 
sive prices, and 


. the work ‘is shown to be $11,000,000, and there is a reference here to the exces 
a, there is the fact that they have received the proceeds of $20,000,000 of bonds. A—wWell, I do 
not know anything about the excessive prices. That is for this Committee, T suppose, to find 
that out._ 
ve than the Pacific Great 


that the C.N.R. was less expensi 
The Canadian Northern Railway Company’s 
Eastern Railway having 
e work up from 


Q.—Did I understand you to say 
Fastern Railway? A.—lI have always been told so. 
e chief trouble would be through the Yale Canyon, and the Pacific Great 
: rock-work. right from North Vancouver to Squamish, and far more expensiv 
i Squamish to. Cheakamus than the Yale end; because they had no way ot 


had to put in a road from Lillooet. 
—Q.—Can you make that comparison, 
the O.N.R.; can you state what the main line cost? 


ss wie 2 ee ae 


unless you know what the cost of the main line was of 


transportation; they 


A.—No, I do not know anything about that. — 


Biss 
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Q.—Do you think it is fair to give a statement of opinion like that without knowing the 
comparative cost of the road? A.—That is what I have always been told; and I have been over 
both of the roads myself, and I know that the C.N.R. is on the opposite side of the Fraser and 
from the C.N.; they could have their supplies brought in there much more cheaply than they can 
get them up around and through Cheakamus and Anderson Lake and Seton Lake, because, at 
the other end, they have to haul it by teams from Lytton; I know that of my own knowledge. 

Q.—As to the cost of the C.N.R.*per mile, you cannot give us any approximate figure even? 
A.—Oh, no; I do not pretend to know that. 

Q.—Reference was made by you:a few moments ago to the conditions brought about by the 
war, and the necessity at that time of keeping the men at work along the Pacifie Great Eastern 
Railway: that is correct? A.—Well, that was before the War; this is the situation that we had 
on the Mainland, that was before the war. 

Q.—Well, labour conditions became serious. you say, in the spring of 1914? A.—Yes. 


Q.—And in August of 1914 were there not a number of works shut down? A.—In August | 


of 1914? x 

(.—Yes. A.—Well, I don’t know what you are referring to. 

Mr. Pooley: Due to conditions caused by the war? 

Witness: Well, I don’t know absolutely what you are referring to. 

Mr. Hall: For example, on the Island we had the C.N.R., and you remember that work was 
stopped just before the commencement of the war; what I am driving at is this: that was the 
argument used in connection with the work on the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, that the work 
must be kept up, and the reverse applied as to the Island work. A.—Oh, the condition in 
Vancouver arose in the early spring of 1914. The C.N.R. were still at work, and the employment 
of men that were idle on the Island was without any reference to the situation in Vancouver. 
What we wanted was to try and get the unemployed out of Vancouver, to get them to the C.N.R., 
and to the North Thompson. and to the C.P.R., and the Grand Trunk Railway was finished, and 

we wanted to get them out on this road; we wanted to get them going somewhere to earn money. 
: Q.—Well, just along the line of my question. That serious labour difficulty was not relieved, 
I take it, in a minute; why was not the same labour-shortage argument or the same poliey not 
adopted with respect to the Canadian Northern on the Island here? A.—Because that condition 
did not exist on the Island. 

Q.—Do you say that there was no shortage? A.—Not in the spring of 1914. 

Q.—There was no surplus of labour? A.—No. 

Q.—And the effect of shutting down the work on the C.N. would have the result of throwing 
men on the labour market? A.—yYou are talking now about conditions that existed in August, 
1914; but I am talking about the conditions in the early spring of 1914. 

Q.—I am drawing your attention to the conditions which existed in August, 1914, when the 
work was stopped on the C.N. A.—I suppose that the men that stopped work—if it was stopped 
in 1914—could go over to the Mainland and join the Pacific Great Eastern crowd; they had 6,000 
or 7,000 men working in the summer of 1914. 

Q.—These were the men who had been taken up in the spring? A.—And all during the 
summer; that class of men are drifting all the time. ya 

Q.—And so these overpayments were to be allowed to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and 
the men on the Island here were to go over to the Mainland to take advantage of this work, 
allowed to be done by these liberal overpayments? A.—I do not think that condition existed; 
and it was hever in our minds in the spring of 1914 as to labour on the Canadian Northern, 
because they were at work on the Island; and I don’t know that it was ever brought to my 
attention that there was any surplus of labour in August of 1914 on the Island. 

@.—You -know that when the work was stopped these men were thrown on the labour 
market? A.—We were carrying on this work on the reserve during some of that time, and taking 
care of some of the men. 

Q.—Exactly; and this work was stopped on the Island. A.—Well, I don’t know about that. 

Q.—You have said that you didn’t know that Mr. P. Welch, or Foley, Welch & Stewart were 
the same as P. Welch? A.—No; I knew that Mr. P. Welch was one of the members of the firm 
of Foley, Welch & Stewart; I knew that; the contract shows that. iS , 

Q.—And did you carry that further, and did you know that Foley, Welch & Stewart were 
interested in P. Welch’s contract? A.—No, I never knew that. 


certificates 


found out from Mr. P. Welch’s statement that he made $5,000,000 profit, alon 


‘Mfr, Maclean: ‘The evidence is that they did have it. 


Q—Would it make any difference if you had known it? A—Well, I could not say . 
Q—Mr. Gamble stated here that if he had known it, he would not have drawn those 


Mr. Pooley: I think what Mr. Gamble stated was that he would have made a closer 
supervision. 

Mr. Hall: Well, I will use that expression, Mr. Bowser. ° A.—wWell, I suppose that if the 
matter was brought to our attention we probably would—I never heard of it; I was most 


surprised when I heard of it, and when it came out before the Committee. 


Mr. Pooley: Mr. Taylor (T.) gave the same evidence: 

Witness: I never heard a word about it; I thought it was P. Welch’s private contract. 

The Chairman: What difference does it make; surely if it was a eontraet with one member 
of the firm, or with the firm as a whole? A—wWell, if it was one member of the firm, he was to 
take the responsibility himself if he made a loss on his contract. After all, it isa question of 
whether he was being overpaid on the price allowed him; that is the whole thing, whether he 
was getting a fair price. ; 

Q.—The whole question is whether, in the circumstances and the relations between the two 
parties to the contract, there was a guarantee that it would be an honest contract; that is the 
whole point. A-——wWhether or not it may be an honest contract, or a dishonest contract, is for 
this Committee to decide ; it is a matter of whether he was allowed a higher price than he should 
have obtained ; supposing he had been allowed a fair price, what objection is there to that? 

Q.—It is a question whether or not it is a proper kind of contract altogether ; and if the 
Government should pay out the full amount of moneys going into the construction of the road on 


the basis of that contract, and only Mr. Gamble, who was here in his office at Victoria most of 


the time, to protect the Government. A.—That is a matter for the Railway Department; I do 


‘not express any opinion on that. I naturally thought that they had a sufficient staff there to 


handle their work; and they certainly could have got the staff if they needed more men. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Bowser, you have stated that the money was paid out for one reason on 
account of the bread-line in Vancouver, or surplus labour? A.—That was one of the conditions 
that touched the matter. 

Q—lIt has come out in evidence here, on a statement of Mr. P. Welch, that he made a profit 
of $5,000,000 on this particular work ; what have you to say as to Mr. Welch making approxi- 
mately $5,000,000, which he was taking out of the contract at this very time when he was stating 
that he hadn’t got the money to proceed? A.—I am not in any position to offer any opinion 
on that. 

Q.—As a matter of fact, is it not possible that he was misleading you as a member of the 
Government when you were informed that he needed this money, and that he was diverting it 


for his own purposes? A.—t see it is claimed that it went into their other enterprises, 0 which 


we have a first mortgage. - 

Q.—But it did not go into the construction of the railway as it was supposed, did it? A—I 
don’t know that; I could not tell you; you will have to deduce that from the evidence before you. 

The Chairman: That first mortgage was only securing the loan on the Development Com- 
pany? A—No; but what I mean is this: that if P. Welch has made a profit, and it went into 
the townsites and other subsidiary concerns, that the Province would have the benefit of it, 
“pecause they have a first mortgage on their assets. 

Mr. Hanes: They didn’t have that mortgage at the time, did they? A.—They had the 
mortgage after last session. : 

Q.—yYes; but pefore the last session the Province didn’t have the mortgage? A-=Not on ae 


the townsite. a ; 

Q—And you know now that the Government paid out these moneys, and you have also 
g about 1913 and — 
1914, on this work? A.—I understood that they had a lot of money in it, and I made a stat a 
ment in the House to that effect last session, which statement I got from officials of the | ; 
Company; I made it honestly, and understood that they had several millions of dollars in it; i 
was not there for the purpose of deceiving the public, and I understood they had that n0 ne a 


t 


is 
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Mr. Hanes: I am asking you, if you do not consider, taking your word for it, that they 


rather misled you? A.—Well, I don’t know; Mr. Maclean here’says that they actually had it. 

Mr. Maclean: $3,000,000. 

Witness: That is for the Committee to decide; I know they told me, and I made that 
statement to the public in good faith, and believing it. 

Mr. Hanes: Then I will put the question to you in this way: If they had not taken $3,000,000 
or $4,000,000 out of the profits, and this extra $400,000 which Mr. Welch drew in August, 1912, 
they would not have needed to, press the Government for the payments on account of the work 
at that time? A.—They would have had to press the Government for the amount of their 
estimates, if the prices were right in the first instance. 


Q.—But if they had not withdrawn these millions of profit, and this extra $400,000, it would 


not have been necessary for them to press the Government for these moneys at that time, would 
it? A.—Well, it might not have been, if they turned the profits in. 

Q.—No? A.—But, of course, the Government did not know anything about that; that has 
been the result of the work of this Committee. 

Q.—I would like to have your opinion again of this subsection 9, section (d), with reference 
to paying-out of the moneys, such sums as are justifiable, having regard to the proportion of the 
work done and the materials and supplies purchased, as compared with the whole of the work 
done and to be done. Does ‘not that mean thdt the amount altogether paid out shall be in 
proportion to the work done, compared to the total work to be done? A.—Well, that is a very 
difficult section to interpret, and a very difficult section to put into force, it seems to me, under 
the geographical conditions that you have in a country of this kind. For instance, you may be 
going through the Cheakamus Canyon, and it will cost you far more than it will cost you for 
that portion of the work north of Clinton. 

Q.—Doesn’t it mean that the money shall be paid in proportion to the work done, as 
compared to the total work done and to be done? A.—I have not heard all the evidence given 
here, and you can quite see that it is a difficult proposition to work out on a proportion; I am 
not a mathematician, and would be unable to do it. 

Q.—What is your opinion of that clause, as Attorney-General, ucting at the time? A.—I Say 
that it gives a discretion ; and that discretion was exercised in the spring of 1914. 

Q.—Does it mean when it says that the money shall be paid out, such sums as are justifiable 
having regard to the proportion of the work done, as compared with the whole of the work done 
and to be done; does that mean that you can pay out all the money if the work is only half done? 
A.—Well, I don’t know about that ie 

Q.—How much money can you pay out under that section in proportion to the total amount 
of work done? A.—I could not tell you that. : 

Q.—What amount of money could you pay out under that section of the total amount of 
money from the subsidy, under that section? A.— Well, I suppose, if you are strictly interpreting 
that section, without reference to any of the conditions that were existing, and if the financial 
conditions had not existed then, the chances are that no Government would have paid out the 
whole of the money. But we were doing the very best we could, as a business Government, to 
try and keep things going, and to meet the situation which was unparalleled in the history of 
the Province. 

Q.—How much could you pay out under that section; what is the amount? A.—I could not 
tell you how much you would pay out; that would be a matter for the engineer to work out, 
I presume. 

Mr. Maclean: And for the lawyers too. 

Witness: And the railway engineers too. 

‘Mr. Maclean: And if you had worked under that proportion you would have paid about 
twice aS much as you did? i 

Mr. Hanes: I am not asking the questions of you, Mr. Maclean; I am asking Mr. Bowser. 
Are you acting for Mr. Bowser, Mr. Maclean? 

Mr. Maclean: No; I am acting for the Railway Company ; and it is a very important matter 
for them, as to whether these payments were legal or not. 

Mr. Hanes: I just wanted to know if you were acting for Mr. Bowser. 

Mr. Maclean: No, I am not acting for Mr. Bowser ; I am acting for the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway Company, and it is a matter that they are very deeply concerned in. 


started to interpret the section I found that it was a difficult one to interpret. It had been 


as are justifiable—it does not have any regard to the war; such sums as 


the whole of the work done and to be done; that is, the basis of comparison 
 A—Well, I know; put you can take any ordinary contract into Court, and the Court will give 
‘an interpretation—there may be n 
liberal interpretation to it on account of the war. 
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Mr. Hanes: Now, I am asking you, Mr. Bowser—we will leave out the war conditions and 


‘the hard times—do you say that the Government would be justified, or not, in paying out all the 


money under that subsection I have mentioned? A—I do not think that that position would 
ever have happened; if the war had not occurred, I think that that road would have been 
completed to-day. 

The Chairman: These payments, however, were being made before the war? A.—There 
existed a bad condition generally, and the slump had taken place in the Province, and people 
were starving and could not get work. : 

Q.—There is the further trouble that it was not necessary to let all this money go to the 
Company to enable it to proceed with the work, because we find that within a very few weeks 


they turn around and loaned $250,000 to Rodell, Stewart & Welch; was that a proper thing to 


do; that money might have stayed in the Province? A.—Well, I do not consider that it was a 


- very proper thing to do; but we did not know about it. 


Q.—And their jmproper action was made possible by your improper action? A.—I do net 
think it was an improper action (the Government’s action). I think it was a businesslike action 
in facing the conditions that confronted us in 1914, pecause in August, 1914, conditions got worse, 
and owing to the war it simply made it impossible for them to build the road or to get the steel 
or anything else. 

- Q.—There is just one question which we have not yet got answered; you were asked whether, 
as the law officer of the Government, acting at that time, you consider under subsection 9 of 
section (d) of Schedule A, the Government, under a strict interpretation of that section, could 


pay out the total amount of the trust fund; could they legally do that? A.—I think we had a 


discretion; we had a discretion, and it was for the Court to decide whether it was legal or not; 
my opinion is not worth very much, and I am not here to give an opinion on that. 

- Mr. Hall: Well, under subsection 9 of section (d), it states that the money shall be paid out 
in such sums as are justifiable, having regard to the proportion of work done and materials and 
supplies purchased for the said railway, as compared with the whole of the work done and to be 
done; I want to ask you if the Government could pay out the full amount of the subsidy under 
section (d), subsection 9? A.—wWhat I say is this: that if those conditions had not happened, 
we probably would not have done it;~but we thought that we were justified in doing what we 
did by the conditions that were then existing in British Columbia. 

Q.—If those conditions had not existed, aS you suggest, it could not have been done under 
this Statute? A—wWell, there is a discretionary power there to my mind. 

 Q—Well, if those conditions did not exist, could the Government pay out that money, under 


that section; could they pay out the full amount? A.—If those conditions had not existed? 


Q.— Yes, if the war conditions had not existed. A—They would not have done it; there 
: / 


would be no necessity. ‘ 
Q.—Then, how much would they have paid out ; what does that section mean iauAe—— ReOUL ch 


not tell you. ; 
j Q.—Does that section mean that they would only pay out, if the work was half done, halt 
the money, for instance? A.—No, I would not say that. 

Q.—What does it mean? A.—I don’t know—that is just where the difference of opinion 
comes in; you have a different opinion ot it to what I have; if we were both on the same side 
of politics, we would probably have the same opinion. 

Q.—How much money should be paid out under the proper ir terpretation of that section? 
Aan don’t know; I could not tell you; I have not worked it out, and I must admit that when L 


worked out on the C.N.R., and it was originally got from the G.T.P. contract at Ottawa; I think 
that is where it came from, and we introduced it into this railway. 

‘The Chairman: Let me point out what it says here; it says, shall be paid out in such sums 
are justifiable, having — 


regard to the proportions of work done and materials supplied and purchased, as compared with ~ 
to make it justifiable. 


othing said in regard to the war; but the Court will give a “a 3 
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: Q.—Then, I ask you why, after the war conditions arose, you did not ask the Legislature to 
extend that section so that you could do legally what you were doing illegally? -A.—I don’t 
know why. Perhaps if we had felt that the matter was coming up as it is before this Commnnittee, 
we might have done something; there was no reason why we should not do it; we should be in 
about the same position as you are in now, when you can get anything you want; we could have 
applied for it, the Same as you have done. 

Mr. Pooley: The result of these payments was, by putting these men to work on the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway; that. you got some return for the money which you might otherwise have 
to expend in keeping: ‘then in Vancouver? A.—More than that; we were getting the road some- 
where, and we were incréasing the credit of the bondholders, and because at that time we were 
only running: a few miles out from Squamish, and we were getting along into the cattle country, 

' where they- Could: get good, returns ; and we hoped every month that the war was going to finish. 
0) verybody. Was hoping for this; and we thought that six months would see it through; and we 
thought ‘ave could get ahead and have the road up to the Grand Trunk Pacific connection, and 
‘that, we thought, would be excellent business: there would be the freight traffic that would be 

; , diver ted via Prince George. It was all done for the best, and everything taken into consideration. 
“. Mr. Hanes: In view of that statement, all this money that was paid out did not go into 


Ais “construction, but went into the Development Company, and into the Equipment Company, and 


into profits, and that money did not aid in the construction? A.—We were perfectly honest in 
the efforts we made, and if somebody else did something that they should not have done, we were 
not to blame for it. We were certainly dealing with a very serious situation, and I believe that 
the public at that time approved of our action in regard to the policy that we were following; 
and I think everybody was delighted to think we were trying to get the road finished. 

The Chairman: Is that all, Mr. Hanes? 

Mr. Hanes: That is all along that line, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: There is another matter that has been mentioned here, Mr. Bowser. Mr. 
Tate made a statement in regard to payments to the Conservative party, in regard to campaign : 
funds, and you have heard the statement read in the House? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you wish to make any statement with regard to those campaign funds which Mr. Tate 
Says were paid? A.—No;I do not, at this stage, wish to make any statement about contributions 
to campaign funds, to either party. 

Q.—I am not making any suggestions, or any thing else, but do you wish to make any 
statement? A.—You will have to take the answers as they come; you cannot always have the 
answers in the way that you wish them. I desire to further state that during the fourteen 
years that I have been in public life in this country I have never profited by a single dollar 
personally of any contribution, from any source, to-any campaign funds that there might have 
been in connection with the Conservative party; and that if any evidence is given before this 
Committee more direct than what Mr. Tate has given, I then propose to tell what I know, and 
it may be a very interesting story to the Liberals of the Province. In the meantime I propose 
to answer no questions about campaign funds. ; 

Mr. Pooley: One thing occurs to me on that point. Mr. Macgowan, who was a witness in 
the inquiry, told us there was some amount—or it was brought out in evidence that he received 
some $9,000 on a sub-contract—— 

Mr. Maclean: $7,500. 

Mr. Pooley: $7,500. Had you any knowledge that he had any contract of that nature? 
A.—I never heard of it until I saw it in the 7’imes newspaper; it was most surprising news to me. 

Q.—Have-you anything to say as to whether or not any other members of the Legislature, 
directly or indirectly, had anything to do with contracts of that nature? A.—I never heard of 
a single member of either the Conservative or Liberal party—or any other party, for that 
matter—profiting under any contract in the Pacific Great Eastern Railway; that is all I can 
say. It was a surprise to me when I read of Mr. Macgowan. ; 

Mr. Hanes: What was the method of disposition of the money that Mr. Tate mentioned— 
$500,000? A.—I decline to answer any questions like that. 

Q.—We want to know, and I am asking you if you know—— A.—Well, I am telling you 
that I do not propose to answer them. 


-Q.—I will ask you again: In what way did Mr. Tate dispose of this money, that $500,000, 
or any portion of it, to your knowledge, for campaign funds or political or election purposes? ae 
A—I repeat again that I do not propose to answer you. © ; : ‘ are 

$ Q.—I just want to have that definitely. A—You can have it definitely. - I. do not propose to 
answer any questions along that line. 

Mr. Hanes: There was a resolution passed, as I understand it, pertaining to this inquiry, 
and the Legislature instructed this Committee to call in any members to give answers to questions 
regarding the disposition of that money ; and that is why I am asking the question. “I was, as - 
-a member of the Committee, instructed to do so by the House. ‘And aE will ask you the question 
again: If you will tell us how those moneys were disposed of, or any portion of them’? A.—I 
am not going to answer the question; I am not going to make any statement, of any, kind as to 
any campaign funds to any party. + Ay Bea ais ; 

Q.—You refuse to answer the question? A.—Yes; I refuse to answer the -question. 

Mr. Hall: I take it, from what you have said, that it is a fair inference that <you iknow = 
AI refuse to answer that question. SN ese ee 

Q.—! was drawing that inference? A.—I cannot stop you from drawing inferences. ie 

Mr. Hanes: I think, Mr. Chairman, that this Committee were instructed to get. these we. 
answers; and if we do not get them we should take some action. SP RS: 

The Chairman: Well, there is only one action to be taken—to report to the House. : 

_ Mr. Hanes: Tn view of the fact that Mr. Bowser declines to answer any of these questions, ~~ Y 
as far as I am concerned, I do not care to ask anything further of him; but I am in favour of 
reporting to the House ; I think that should be done. 5 
ea. The Chairman: That is up to the Committee. It was thought to be only fair to Mr. Bowser 
- . that he should be given an opportunity to make any statement. Now it is up to the House 10 
decide in the matter. As far as our ‘duties are concerned, they are clear. 

Witness: Is there anything further, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman (after reference to the members of the Committee) : In view of your replies, 
that disposes of your evidence for the present. 

Sf Se CwWitness retires.) 

Mr. Hanes: I might ask, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. White is here this morning—Mr. Ed. White? 

The Chairman: I was advised by counsel that Mr. White was in Seattle. For that reason 
I did not issue the subpoena. IT was authorized by his counsel to make that statement to the 


Committee. 
Mr. Hanes: Mr. Ellis has authorized you to make that statement—Mr. Ed. White is not in 

Victoria? 

Mr. Ellis: Mr. Chairman has given the correct statement. 

Mr. Hanes: I was informed that he was still in Vancouver. 

The Chairman: I am speaking of ‘the knowledge of counsel. That is sufficient for our 
purposes to get the warrant. 

Mr. Hanes: I would like to ask if it is the intention to get the warrant? 

The Chairman: There will have to be a motion to the effect that we report it to the House. 

Mr. Hanes: I will move that we report to the House that Mr. Ed. White has failed to return 
‘with the ledgers which he was asked to produce before the Committee, and that necessary steps 


be taken. . 
Mr. Hall: Will you make that a separate report? 
Mr. Hanes: I am not particular, so long as it is reported. It is a separate matter, and 
should be reported separately. ; 
The Chairman: I think it is proper that there should be a warrant issued for White ; there — 
is a warrant for Tate. He (Mr. White) is in contempt of this Committee. I do not see why — 
it should not go through as a separate motion. Pah 
S Mr. Hall seconded. ae 
Chairman put motion to meeting. Carried. — a 
c Mr. Ellis suggested that the Chairman should mention the matter of certain books whic ¥ 
had been produced. Soe . ee 
‘The Chairman: It is suggested that the books of the operating department of P. Wel 
upany are very much needed in Vancouver for the daily routine work; and it is suggest 
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that you (Mr. Hanes) ‘and the Secretary look them over to see that there is nothing there that ‘i 
will be specially needed here. . 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I might state, Mr. Chairman, that I am not in favour of returning any 
books while we are dealing with this matter, because they have refused to produce the books we 
asked for; and this operating department have put in a report showing they made a loss, and I 
do not think they lost anything, as a matter of fact. I am not in favour of returning any books 
or documents, and would not undertake the responsibility of allowing them to be returned. 

The Chairman: We will leave it that way until the next meeting; Mr. Hanes and the 
Secretary will report in the morning. 

Mr. Hanes: I move—if it is in order—that it be reported to the House that Mr. Bowser 
refused to answer the questions. : 

After a short discussion it was decided that the report could be made to the House on the 
motion to-morrow (Wednesday) morning. 

Committee adjourned to 10 a.m. of the following day, Wednesday, April 25th, 1917. 


THIRTIETH SESSION. 
. WEDNESDAY, April 25th, 1917. 


The Commission of Inquiry herein met at 10 a.m. pursuant to the adjournment of April 
24th, 1917. 

Mt Present: Messrs. J. W. de B. Farris (Chairman), F. W. Anderson (Secretary), H. C. Hall, 
H. §. Hanes, J. M. Yorston, Ll. W. Shatford, W. R. Ross, and R. H. Pooley; H. A. Maclean, 
Hsq., K.C., appearing as counsel for the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company ; J. N. Ellis, Hsq., 
appearing as counsel for Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart. 

Minutes of previous meeting read by the Secretary and formally approved. 

The Chairman: Mr. Clayton was to have been here this morning. 

Mr. Lawson: Mr. Chairman, I have been instructed by Mr. McMullen, the C.P.R. solicitor, 
to appear here this morning to object to any documents being produced by Mr. Clayton. I might: 
just read Mr. McMullen’s letter to us, which shows the position that they take. He says :— 

“Please state to the Committee that we, of course, have no interest in the inquiry, but TH HS 
our duty to protect our patrons, especially in view of the Revised Statutes of Canada, and must 
refuse to disclose the contents of any telegram, except under subpoena duly issued.” se 
; Sections 5 and 6 of chapter 126 of the Revised Statutes of Canada is the “ Telegraph Act.” 
Section 6 prohibits every telegraph operator in the employ of the Telegraph Co. from divulging 
any telegram except when lawfully commanded to do so; and he is liable to a penalty and 
Summary conviction by a Justice of the Peace for infringing the Act. 

The Chairman: Well, that subpcena is now merged in a direct order of this Committee to 
that witness. : 

. Mr. Lawson: Well, that is not an objection to the form of the subpoena. It is the description > 
of the documents he is required to produce. I presume that the order does not describe them in 
any more particular way than they are in the Subpoena. Here it reads, “to produce all telegrams 
or copies thereof at any time since the 5th inst. from Victoria to Vancouver to any of the 
following persons ”; and then it sets out the names of the persons. The same point was decided 
in the case of Dwight v. Macklam, 15 Ontario Reports, at page 157; and this is just a short 
extract from the judgment of Boyd Chancellor which I would like to read to the Committee. 
There he decides that the subpcena must not only describe the telegrams, but it must give the 
dates, so that the witness will know exactly what he has to produce. 

“The Irish cases are equally decisive on the point. In one of the later cases, in 1881, in re 
Thomas J. Smith, in 7 Law Reports, Ireland, the report Says: ‘Motion on behalf of the assignees 
of the bankrupt, Thos. J. Smith, that the secretary of the General Post Office, Dublin, do produce 
at the hearing all telegrams sent from the bankrupt, Thos. J. Smith, on and subsequent to the 
Sth of May, 1881, to his wife, or any other person. Gerrard for the assignees. In the Athlone 
Election Petition case, in which I was engaged, an order for production of telegrams was made 
by Fitzgerald, B., and Barry, J.’ Ryland, for the Postmaster-General, cited the Taunton case and 
the Stroud case, and said: ‘In the Bolton case the production was ordered, but there the contents 


4 
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were known. Even if the order be made, it should be so limited as not to cast unnecessary 
trouble on the department.’ And ‘the Court made an order for the production sought, but 


telegram which has been read before to this Committee, and it is addressed to Donald McLeod, 


Eastern Railway to be held in the Members’ Room, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, at 10 a.m. 


% rn Are there no others? A.—No. 


intimated that the subpoenas in cases of this nature should be so limited by reference to the date, 
etc., of the documents sought to be produced as to cause as little trouble as possible to the Post 
Office Department.’ That is the rule here.” 

The Chairman: We are not causing half so much trouble to the department as they are 


causing to themselves. ~ 


Mr. Lawson: It is impossible for Mr. Clayton to know what telegrams you desire him to 
produce. This is simply a sweeping subpoena that does not show who they are signed by, or 
does not give the dates of any particular telegram. 

The Chairman: Well, we have given the dates between which we want them, and the witness 
told us yesterday that with. comparatively little trouble he could turn up and find all such 
telegrams. 

Mr. Lawson: Well, that is the position I take. 

The Chairman: Of course, if we had any more definite information to give him, we would 
be glad to give it, and to save him any trouble. There is nothing in that case which says, as a. 
matter of law, that the Committee here had no power to make the order that we have made here. ; 
I quite agree with the principle laid down in that case, that a subpoena should not impose upon 
the Company any more labour than necessary. We have done the best we could to avoid doing 
that; and we have had the assurance of the witness on that information he was able to produce 
the documents called for; and he intimated to us from the time he was here yesterday until this 


morning the search could be made in the interval, and the information could be produced. I 


might say, while a legal decision is not binding on us, L think we should follow them as far as 
possible; but I do not think there is anything in that decision which interferes with what we 
have done. 

Mr. Hanes: Mr. Chairman, this legal decision has nothing to do with this Committee. This 
Committee asked for those telegrams between certain dates, and signed by certain parties, and 
they should be produced. 

_ Mr. Lawson: Well, there is nothing in the subpcena to show what telegrams they were. 

The Chairman: Yes; it says, all telegrams sent between certain dates and to certain persons. 
We are giving all the information we can. When we get a party who will furnish us with 
names and dates, then we will be glad to put that in the subpoena as well; but we want them all. 

Mr. Lawson: Then, do I understand that Mr. Clayton is required to produce any telegram 

that comes within this description? Just to show how general it is j 
Mr. Pooley: Well, Mr. Chairman, I might suggest if those telegrams be first shown to you, 
so if there is nothing in reference to this Committee that they should be considered private 
information and not necessarily be produced here. 
Mr. Lawson: For instance, here is a telegram from Mr. Donald Mcleod, which for obvious 
reasons it is not desirable to publish it; and it will be clear to you that it has nothing to do 
with this Committee, and it is probably not addressed to the same Donald McLeod you refer to. 
(Hands same to the Chairman. ) 

The Chairman: I think it has absolutely nothing to do with this investigation. It is purely 


a personal telegram which we have no concern with at all. It is not even ‘private business, and 
it is on purely business matters that we are not concerned with at all. 


Mr. Lawson: Well, you can produce the other ‘telegram. That is the only other one you 
have got. 

ANDREW WILLIAM CLAYTON, witness. 

A—This is the only other one I have. 

The Chairman: The Secretary of this Committee is the guilty party in this. This is the: - 


and is addressed care of Foley, Welch & Stewart, Vancouver :— 
“You are requested to attend the meeting of the Select Committee re the Pacific Great te, 


Tuesday, the 17th inst.—(Sd.) EF. W. ANDERSON, | Secretary.” 


That is dated April 16th, 1917, and is marked “ rush.” That is the one which Mr. Anderson 
has read to this Committee before, and I think we had better return this to the company’s files. — 
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Mr. Hall: Do you say that there are no others? A.—I_ would say that I am unable to locate | 


any others.. That is all I care to say. ; 

Q.—Well, if there were any others you would have found them? A.—Oh, I presume so. 
Having made a careful search, I would have located any others just as easily as these. 

The Chairman: Well, that is a frank answer. There is no evasion there? A.—There is no 
evasion there at all. 

(Witness aside.) 

The Chairman: With all that opposition one would have expected better results. 

Mr. Lawson: It is simply -a case of principle of the C.P.R. which applies to everything. 

Hl. BLASHFIELD, witness, recalled. 

The Chairman: You are already sworn. Have you complied with the request of this 
Committee? A.—I have. > . 

Q.—Have you any telegrams to produce? A.—I have not. 

Q.—That is to say, there are none? A.—To the best of my belief, there are none. 

Q.—Well, now, what do you base that belief on? A.—On a search of the files. 

Q.—Made by you personally? A.—No; by a reliable employee. 

Q.—Oh, well. A.—With instructions to turn over to me any message addressed to the names 
specified in the subpeena, and she has given me to believe that there are none. 

Q.—Well, you cannot swear of your own knowledge, then? A.—No, I cannot swear of my 
own knowledge; but I can swear to the best of my belief. 

Q.—Who are your employees that made the search? A—Miss Douglas and Miss Sherbourne. 

Q.—How long would it take you to get them here? A.—I could not get them here now. 

Q.—What is that? A.—I could not get them here right now. 

@.—Why? <A.—Because she is outside, working on outside work. 

Q.—What doing? What is she doing? A.—I think she is out collecting just now. 

Q.—What time will she be in? A.—Probably about 4 o’clock. 

Q.—And where is the other party? A.—She is in the office. 

Q.—There are two girls? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you did not make any search yourself? A.—I did. I searched through about six 
or seven days of the period myself. 

Q.—What days did you go through? A.—TI don't know what I went through myself. We 
checked up the business. 

Q.—There is the order which was given you. A.—We took the business for the period 
stated, and I went through some of it, and they went through some of it. 

Q.—Well, surely you must have known that we would require first-hand evidence on that. 
A.—Well, I first went through our charge accounts—the accounts which would be likely to 
contain entries of the ones whom they would communicate with, and we have no memo. of any 
charge; and then I went through some of these, and they went through some of them; and’ when 
I spoke to them about what they found on the work—while I cannot swear they did not find 
anything—but they reported to me as having found none; and I can say in all sincerity and in 
all truthfulness that to the best of my belief there is no message on our file. 

Q.—That is, honestly and without any qualification at all, you are satisfied that there are 
none there? A.—I am satisfied there are none there, and I have no reason whatever to doubt 
their report. 

Mr. Hall: I have known Mr. Blashfield for some time, and I think when he makes that 
statement we can accept it as being all right. ; : i 

The Chairman: Well, what about these girls; do you feel you want them called? 

Mr. Pooley: I am quite satisfied with Mr. Blashfield’s statement. 

Mr. Hall: Yes, and I am quite satisfied. ; : 

‘The Chairman: How about Mr. Hanes? Do you want them brought here? 

Mr. Hanes: No; I think I am quite satisfied. 

The Chairman: Were there any other companies to be heard from? 

The Secretary: No. 


The Chairman: Are there any other witnesses to be called this morning? 
The Secretary: No. ; 
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 * The Chairman : There was Mr. Hanes’s resolution which was made yesterday, that the 
f action of Mr. Bowser’s refusal to answer certain questions be reported to the House, and that 
motion is not seconded. 
Mr. Hall: Well, then, I will second that motion. 
The Chairman: Is there any discussion before I put the motion? If not, I will put the 
question. All those in favour say “ Aye.” 


Motion carried. 

The Chairman: Now, I suppose, with regard to this eyidence taken this morning, it should 
~ be brought before the House. I would suggest a motion that the balance of the evidence should 
~ be referred to the House, with a recommendation that it be printed the same as the other. 

Mr. Hall: Well, I think, if you just mention “ the evidence” in the broad term, that is 
sufficient; I do not think you need specify the pages particularly. 
The Chairman: I say, “the balance of the evidence.” 

Mr. Hall: I will make that motion. 
Mr. Hanes: I second it. 


Motion carried. 
Mr. Hanes: I would like to report on that resolution which was carried yesterday regarding 


_ Vancouver. Now, as far as I am concerned, I am not agreeable to those books being returned, 
-pecause there are other books that we have asked for from them which we have not as yet 
received; and I do not see why we should return any to them. 

The Secretary: Well, I think you expressed yourself yesterday morning along the same lines. 
Mr. Hanes: Well, the Chairman said that I might report this morning. 
The Chairman: Well, let me understand; as far as the books themselves are concerned, is 
there anything in the books why we should not return them? 
Mr. Hanes: Their statement shows that they lost $500,000 or more on the operating; and 
those books show more; and I do not think that they lost that money at all. 


9 The Chairman: Do you say that there ave matters in there that the Government should 


: go into? 
Ne? “ Mr. Hanes: Well, I say, as a member of this Committee, that we have not gone into any of 
these affairs which we would have to go into to finally settle this matter. 
ae Mr. Ellis: Of course, Mr. Chairman, if those books are necessary for your final inquiry, I 
cannot press the request any further, and would simply ask then, when. the report is made up, 
that they should be returned. But, as I stated yesterday, these books are essential in the running 
: of the business in Vancouver ; and it is essential to every one that those books should be 
ag yeturned—no matter what the future of the railway is; as there are entries which are required 
yy to be made in them from time to time. There has been a suggestion made here from time to 
te time that the Government might even take that road over, and anything of that kind may 
happen, and if so the accounts in any event must be kept up; so these books are necessary in 
% Vancouver, and the fact that they contain the bills receivable and bills payable is a serious matter 
itself. You see, now, the clerks in the office in Vancouver have no information whatever to work 
on; and if the Committee can see its way clear to allow us to take them away as soon as they 
are through with their final report, or will take our undertaking that we will produce them at 
a any time, or will allow their own auditor to go in the office and inspect them at any time, we 
would appreciate it very much; and we would be glad to facilitate you in any of these ways. 9 
‘The Chairman: Well, in case we let you have them now, will you and Mr. Maclean, as % 
a - counsel, give your undertaking to produce these books at any time? 
re Mr. Maclean: Yes, we will do that. 
: Mr. Hanes: I would like to know the exact books you are taking, because if it refers to 
those ledgers we have some more matters to go into as a Committee, and the books should not 


be removed from here. 

A ‘The Chairman: Will you state, Mr. Williams, the exact books you want removed? : 
Ng Mr. Williams: Yes; we will want the general ledgers, vouchers, agents’ reports and vouchers > e 
and abstracts, in order to make up all the necessary returns. This does not include any of the ; 
cheque registers. or any of the important books that you may want. oy . 
ae The Chairman: Of course, what I am interested in is to have the interest of the Province 
taken care of. pe 
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the books of P. Welch, in which there was a request made that they should be returned ‘to 7 


ne : cot a 


Mr. Williams: You see, it is the end of the month, and that is why they want them—to 
balance things up. Sa aie der z 

Mr. Hanes: Well, as far as I am concerned, until they produce the balance of the books that 
were required I am going to vote against the resolution returning them; so that settles the matter. 
~ Mr. Yorston: Well, if you have the undertaking to produce them to any member of the 
inquiry when necessary, I think that would cover it. 

The Chairman: Can any one make a motion on this thing, one way or the other, and let 
us get on? : 

Mr. Hall: I would suggest for the time being that the books you want should be brought in 
here before us, so that we can see what you require to remove. 

The Secretary: Yes. 

Mr. Williams: Do you want them brought in at once? I have three boxes which have not | 
been called for yet, and consequently they have not been unpacked so far. We just left them cae 
there like that until they were needed; and they have never been needed so far. I could get ym 
them opened up for you within an hour or so. . 

Mr. Hanes: That is just what I stated. The Committee have not looked into that matter at 

_ all, and we were directed to do so under the resolution. 
-* The Chairman: That is what we expected the Committee would do yesterday; but if you 
: .are simply basing your objections on the ground that they have not produced the other books, ~ 
“that is a different matter. We were in hopes what you and Mr. Anderson would do would be to 
report torus the nature of those books that they wanted removed, so that we could form our 


«. opinion on thati 
A 7 The Secretary : Well, it was impossible to report when Mr. Hanes took the stand he did. aaa 
pr The Committee would be divided, probably 


‘Mr. Pooley: We should have appointed a Chairman of that Committee to fap into the books. 
~The Chairman: Well, I think the books had better be opened up now, and let the Committee 
individually go and look at them, and then we can decide what will be done with them at the 
next meeting. ; 
Mr. Pooley: Well, do you think it is necessary that they should be brought in here? ; fh 
The Chairman: No; but have them available §0 that the Committee can go in and see them. 
iy Mr. Pooley: Well, I would suggest an adjournment now for a few minutes, and then sit 
later. Then they could get away on the afternoon boat if necessary. 
Mr. Williams: We would like to get them away as soon as possible. 
The Chairman: Is there any other resolution you wish to make at this stage? 1% 
Mr. Hanes: I have another one to make. I might state, Mr. Chairman, that this has nothing : 
to do with hindering the Committee in making a report on the situation at present. There is no 
intention of doing that; but in reading over the resolution in the House, I noticed that this 
Committee was instructed by the Legislature, “ they are hereby authorized and empowered to- 
take the evidence of Mr. D’Arcy Tate and any other person or persons in any matter directly or 
indirectly connected with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, or with Foley, Welch & 
Stewart, or with P. Welch, or any other person whatever, to give any and all evidence, produce 
any and all papers and vouchers showing the disposition of any moneys for campaign or political 
purposes, or for the purpose of obtaining charters, advantages or benefits, or moneys, or influence 
in respect of and in support of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, its properties or enterprises, 
or contract or undertakings.” Now, in view of the fact that this Committee has been instructed 
to do that, and the Legislature have not instructed us to do otherwise, why, so far as I am 
concerned, I feel if I quit at this stage I am not carrying out those instructions; and I thought 
I would like to propose a resolution to this effect: that the proper authorities, including the bank | 
managers of the banks in which those accounts are kept, should produce the records they have, 
which will show the information we wish regarding the cheques which we expected Mr. Tate 
and Mr. Welch to give evidence in respect to. That is including the ledgers. We have a list of 
cheques of certain amounts issued on certain dates, and I think, under this instruction, we should 
proceed to find out from the proper authorities where that money went to and who cashed them. 
ae The Secretary: I think, personally, that an investigation of this nature, so far as campaign 
funds are concerned, should certainly be done by a judiciary inquiry? If we are going to sit 
here and go into this sort of thing we will never get through. 
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Mr. Hanes: I am simply expressing my view. This is the instruction to this Committee 
from the Legislature, and they have not changed that instruction yet. IT am stating, as a member . ‘ 
of the Committee, I consider it is only right to proceed with this inquiry until the Legislature 
tells'us to do otherwise; but that is not intended in any way to interfere with making a report 
on everything up to date. Then if the Legislature see fit to have a judicial inquiry into all these 
matters. and take it out of the hands of our Committee, that is quite satisfactory to me; but in 
i the meantime, if this Committee stop now, we will never be able to explain why in the face of 
mii, + that resolution we quit ; and it will be up to this Committee to explain. 
= The Secretary : Why can’t the Committee report to the Legislature and recommend that such 
Ss a course be taken? 
3 Mr. Hanes: I do not think that they are taking any recommendations from this Committee. 
Pe. The Secretary: I think, -in a matter of that kind, were this to go on, and this gone into by 
the Committee, it might entail taking such a time we would be out of existence by the time 
we got through. j 

Mr. Hanes: I would be only too pleased if we could make our recommendations to the House. 


’ 


The Secretary: I think it would be oniy fair to this Committee—— : 


Mr. Hanes: If we could do so in this instance, I would like to make the recommendation. ; isa 
I might just state my view, and I think that that might possibly be gone into. 6 

: ~ Mr. Hall: Well, I think Mr. Hanes is right in stating that we cannot make recommendations. sath i : 
But in what wey will this help us out, Mr. Hanes, in having these things? pes see, they pe ; 

simply have an entry in their books of $50,000, say. obs Riess rg aa geste 
Mr. Hanes: Wouldn't they have deposit slips?’ : ath + 

Mr. Hall: If the cheque w ere deposited to some person’s credit—but that would: aot SHOW gees) 
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in the cheque. ; , 
Mr. Pooley: Of course, it would depend on what bank they are dealing with and what system 


they have; but I know when most cheques are issued and cashed they are returned to the drawer. 

Mr. Hanes: I want these: The Bank of Ottawa, the Union Bank, and Bank of Commerce 
in Victoria. 

Mr. Pooley: Well, I know in most cases, when you issue a cheque and it is paid, it is later 
returned to you. And unless there was a mark made in the ledger to ear-mark the cheque in, 
some way there would not be anything to tell who they would be issued to. 

; Mr. Hall: That, is just the difficulty in not knowing who those individuals were the man 
"i went to. ; 

Mr. Pooley: The old Bank of British Columbia always used to keep a note of to whom the 
cheque was payable, and then when the Bank of Commerce took over the Bank of. British 
Columbia they did away with that.. 

Mi ‘Hanes: I have a list of cheques, and the parties who issued them, and who to, and the 
dates ‘on which they were issued, and the cheque numbers. 

Mr. Pooley; And do you think you would be able to trace that through the bank? 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I am not positive ; but I am suggesting that we should try to do it. 

Mr. Hall: That is the list from their books, is it, Mr. Hanes? 

Mr. Hanes: It was the first two on the list that Mr. D’Arcy Tate made his admissions on. 

Mr. Hall: Well, why can’t that be given in evidence? 

Mr. Hanes: Well, we would have had it if they had remained in the country. We could 


have. had their evidence on it. 


Mr: Hall: Well, if that is shown. by the books, I think. that is proper evidence for the \ 
Committee. 
| Mr. Hanes: Mr. Taylor had a list of them, but he has got, it away with him. 
; Mr. Hall: Well, you say you have that list? ; 


Mr. Hanes: Yes, I have most of them. iY 
‘Mr. Hall: Why cannot the books be brought before us and have that memo. taken from | 


, 

them ? 

ee Mr. Hanes: I think that is quite right; but, as 4 say, I gave the list to Mr. Taylor, and 1 
a think he has taken it away with him. : 


Mr. Hall: Well, if that list with those names on Ww ill give us any information, I think we. | 
ought to have them, and we ought to have those books. , 
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Mr. Hanes: It won’t give us the information from the books; and that is why I suggest 
the bank should give us the information. a 

Mr. Hall: I thought you got it from the books. 

Mr. Hanes: That is as far as Mr. Tate and Mr. Welch are concerned. But when this 
Committee asked for those cheques to be produced they were missing, and if they were endorsed 
to anybody, I suppose it would be a reason for taking them out of the record. The banks could 
be subpoenaed. E 

fhe Chairman: How would a subpeena to the bank throw any light on those cheques? 

Mr. Pooley: That is what I want to know. If it will, let us have them. “ide 

Mr. Hanes: Wouldn’t the deposit slips show who they were deposited to? 

The Secretary: Were they paid out to somebody? They were deposited in the bank, were 
they? 

Mr. Hanes: They keep a record of who deposits the cheques. 

The Secretary: Do they? 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I think so. That is what they are for. 

Mr. Pooley: Well, the Canadian Bank of Commerce doesn’t. 

» Mr. Hall: This is the case here. Supposing that cheque were made by P: Welch to D’Arcy 
Tate, and by D’Arcy Tate endorsed generally, and Thos. Brown (whose name we do not know, 


"but say Tom Brown) cashed that cheque; well, if we had that cheque we could have that 


information; but so far as the bank-books would show, there would be an entry of a cheque 
on that date of $50,000 and that number; and I think that is all we would get from the bank; 
and, in fact, I am quite sure of it from the bank practice I have had. Now, if we can get that 
information from the banks, I would be most happy to get.it; and that is what I have been 
struggling for for some time. - 

Mr. Pooley: I suppose every bank has practically the same system, and I know the Bank of 
Commerce, you would not get any information there of this kind. 7 

Mr. Hall: Well, I know that is the way my account is treated in the Imperial Bank, but IT — 
don’t know whether they ear-mark the cheques in any way. 

Mr. Pooley: You don’t know whether they ear-mark the $50,000 cheques or not? 

Mr. Hall: I know there are none. : 

The Chairman: Well, all I can say is, if there is any information of that kind to be obtained, 
it should be obtained. But in the meantime we have spent a month here going into the financial 
matters in connection with this Company and its construction, and that was the primary object 
of the appointment of this Committee, to make a report on that; and as soon as we get down 
to it and get it in, the better. ; 

Mr. Hanes: Well, I agree with all that; but there is a second resolution instructing us to 
do certain things, and instructing this Committee what to do, which might be of secondary 
importance, but it does not say so; it might rank equally with the first resolution. 

The Chairman: Well, that second resolution arose out of the refusal of Mr. Tate at the time 
it was intimated by Mr. Tate that if this Committee had the power he would answer certain 
questions, but when we got the power he unfortunately had a coal-mine to look after. 

The Secretary: Well, I certainly think it would be much fairer to every one concerned if 
this were done by an independent judicial inquiry, apart from the Legislature. If we are going 
to get into politics, and that sort of thing, I think it is time for this Committee to quit. 

Mr. Hanes: This Committee has to answer for their instructions; and if they don’t, as I 
have said before, this Committee should carry out the instructions of the Legislature until such > 
time as they get other instructions. 

Mr. Hall: I may say, in connection with the Committee’s instructions, I don’t think we are 


Se 


called upon to give a final report at this time. We can give an interim report covering the main 


matters which have been dealt with, and the important matters upon which the Legislature could 
be called upon to’deal with. I think the report should be gotten before the Legislature just as 
soon as possible, but I do not think there is any need or occasion to ask for our discharge. We 
can wait for a while, and if any of these gentlemen come back, Mr. Tate or any of them, we can 
at once have them before us; or if there is any way of ascertaining any information as to whom 
these payments were made, why, we should get it in any manner, shape, or form possible; but 
I must confess, from my knowledge of the banking practice, we would not be helped by the 
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‘: banks ; so I think we might just as well go on with that interim report as to the financial dealings 
and financial position of the Company. But, as to the Imperial Bank, I know how they deal 
with those matters. You spoke of the Bank ,of Commerce and what other bank? 
Mr. Hanes: The Union Bank was one, and the Imperial 
Mr. Pooley: Didn’t you mention the Bank of Commerce? 
Mr. Hanes: No, I don’t think so. Well, Mr. Chairman, so as to facilitate the work of the 
Comunittee, I am agreeable to making an interim report now; and I think it is open for any one 
of us to move that. I would move, if necessary, that a report be made up to date to the House. 
Mr. Hall: And how would it be to carry it a little further and say, if any member of the 
Committee has any further evidence he desires to bring forward, that the Committee will meet 
at the call of the Chair, and the Chair will call the witness accordingly. 
Mr. Hanes: Well, I will just move that, so that the Committee can make an interim report; 
Ba” and then we will deal with that other separately. I will move that, Mr. Chairman. 
A Mr. Hall: On ali that we can deal with at the present time? / 
; Mr. Hanes: Yes, up to the present time. 
Mr. Hall: I will second that. 
- Motion carried. 
: The Chairman: I think that we had better move now that we go into private session and . 
consider our report. 
. Mr. Hanes: Well, that motion I was suggesting regarding obtaining further information, 
do you wish to leave that over for a day or so? For instance, I would move that further 


~ information be obtained regarding those cheques. a 
Mr. Pooley: Well, if we have not closed the evidence, it is still open to anybody to bring ~ 
in any evidence that they like. 
Bhi Mr. Hall: Well, if Mr. Hanes thinks he can get any further information, he can have it 
i. produced, — 
¢ am Mr. Pooley: Well, you can do that to-morrow or any other day, but it does not require any 
BN. resolution. 
4 Mr. Hanes: Well, I will let it stand over for a day or so. I don’t suppose I will forget 
m )- ‘about. ita : 
a, The Chairman: Is there any other motion to be put? 
a Mr. Hanes: Of course, I don’t want it understood that I am withdrawing that recom- 
mendation. 
: Mr. Hall: The next motion is, I suppose, that we go into private session to consider the 
ng matters necessary to be dealt with, and I move accordingly. 
ay The Chairman: Is that seconded? 
Pm Mr. Hillis: I may say I am informed by Mr. Williams that those books are now unlocked 
Bes and the Committee can go and look at them at their convenience. 
oy _ The Chairman: We had better go how then. i 
ae (Chairman and Committee retire to examine books, and return on inspection of same.) 
} Mr. Pooley: I will make a motion, Mr. Chairman, that the books required to be moved, 2 
and which were shown to us, should be marked, or numbered, and designated in writing by the 
: clerk in charge, Mr. Williams, and a receipt be given to the Secretary for those books; it being | 
understood the Committee, in giving those books, is given the undertaking of counsel (Mr. k 
- ‘lis and Mr. Maclean) that they will be at the call of this Committee at any time we want 3 
Ae 


Mr, Hillis: Yes. 
ir? Mr. Hall: Does that refer to the operating books? 
c Mr. Hanes: Yes; the books that they called out there as wanting to remove. I did not 


go through the material. | 
Mr. Hall: And counsel’s undertaking also covers the fact that they are to produce them > 


at any time here? : L 
The Chairman: Is that motion seconded? 
‘Mr. Hall: Yes. Lil 


ss Mr. Hanes: I said I am going to vote against it. There is no use discussing it. . i 
in “Mr. Pooley : Before I vote on it I will ask, does Mr. Hanes want to attach any sort of : ee 
reservatio : ae ae 
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Mr. Hanes: No; we have asked them to produce all the books, and they have not done 
so and I am not going to vote for returning anything when they have not produced the books we 
have asked for. 

The Chairman: I think that would be a sound principle to follow if it were not for the 
fact that the Province are interested in the financial situation of ghis road, and in anything 
that affects the financial interest done in the’operating of that road; and these books are 
necessary for the entries to be made in them, and for that reason, and with the safeguard I haye 
suggested in letting them have these books—the undertaking of counsel to return them if they 
are needed—I think the resolution is in order. 

Mr. Hall: It is out of regard for the Province and not out of regard for the contractor that 
IT am in favour of the return of them. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Hanes: Against. 

The Chairman: Mr. Hanes votes ‘“ No,” and the motion is carried. Now I suggest that 
somebody move that we go into private session. 

Mr. Hall: I move accordingly. 

Motion carried. 

Committee went into private session. 
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oe REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE Room, 
May 1st, 1917. 
-Mr. SPEAKER: 


Your Select Committee to inquire into the construction of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 


and matters appertaining thereto begs to further report as follows :— 


I. Brier OUTLINE OF ARRANGEMENT. 


The construction of the Pacifie-Great Eastern Railway from Vancouver to Fort George was 
begun in the fall of 1912 by P. Welch under a contratt entered into by him with the Pacific 
Great Hastern Railway Company on September 23rd, 1912, at unit prices as therein set out and 
according to specifications subsequently prepared. 

The Pacific Great Hastern Railway was incorporated by chapter 36, Statutes of 1912, with 
a share capital of $25,000,000, The Act provided that proceeds of sale of share should be 
applied on the construction of the road. 

The incorporation of this railway was effected pursuant to a previous agreement entered 


- into by Foley, Welch & Stewart, a firm of railway eontractors, with Sir Richard McBride, as 


Premier of British Columbia, on February 10th, 1912, which agreement was given the effect 
of a Statute as Schedule A to chapter 34 of Statutes of 1912. By this statutory agreement the 
firm undertook to incorporate a company to construct the railway from Vancouver to Fort 
George, a distance (since determined) of 476.01 miles. They gave their personal guarantee 
that the Company would build, equip, and operate the road, and that the same would be com- 
pleted by July 1st, 1915. They also undertook to indemnify the Province from the payment of 
any principal or interest which the Provinee might be called upon to make upon its guarantee 
of the Company’s bonds. 

The Company was authorized to issue thirty-year 4-per-cent. debentures, secured by a 
mortgage against the Company’s property (other than terminals), to a total amount of $85,000 
a mile on a mileage of 450 miles. By later enactments, 1913 and 1914, this amount was increased 
to $42,000 a mile for a mileage of 480 miles, and the interest to 4% per cent. 

It was further proyided by this agreement, Schedule A, that the Province would guarantee 
the payment of the bonds. Asa sa feguard to protect the Province on application of the proceeds, 
it was provided by Section 9, subsections (c) and (d), that the proceeds from sale of these bonds 
would be paid into the bank in a special account in the name of the Finance Minister, to be paid 
out by the Government in monthly instalments as the construction of the road is proceeded with 
“in such sums as are justifiable, having regard to the proportion of work done and materials 
and supplies purchased as compared with the whole work done and to be done thereon pending 
completion of the road.” 

The basis of the arrangement was that the Company from the sale of its shares and backed 
by the guarantee of Foley, Welch & Stewart would provide the additional amount above the 
Provincial euarantee necessary for the completion of the road. The proceeds of the sale of 
bonds were made a trust fund to be paid out proportionately on progress estimates as the work 
progressed, so that the exhaustion of this trust would be contemporaneous with the completion 
of the road. 

The incorporators and first directors of the Company were Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart, 

: D'Arcy Tate, and two others, employees of the firm. Mr. Tate became vice-president and general — 
counsel. | 

In the Session of 1916, by chapter 8, provision was made for a loan to the Pacific Great 
astern Railway of $6,000,000, in consideration of which $2,000,000 in par value of shares of _ 
Company were transferred to the Province, and as security for the loan $10,000,000 of par value _ 
of shares were hypothecated to the Province, and a mortgage was given covering the assets of 

the Company and of the Pacific Great Eastern Development Company. ‘ , 
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Il. Sprectric FINDINGS. 


In connection with the above outlined transaction your Committee finds as follows :— 

(1.) The promotion of the Pacifie Great Eastern Railway Company was brought about by 
an arrangement entered into in the fall of 1911 between Mr. D’Arcy Tate and Mr. J. W. Stewart, 
of the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart, whereby it was agreed that Mr. Tate should secure the 
charter and guarantees from the Provincial Government ane. a traffic arrangement with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company. 

He was to receive therefor @ commission of one-quarter of the capital stock of the Company, 
amounting to $6,250,000, and $500,000 in cash. Mr. Tate undertook that out of this sum he was 
to provide incidental expenses, including campaign funds for the Conservative party, aS might 
be necessary for the purpose. In due course the said stock was issued and delivered to Mr. Tate, 
and the $500,000 was also received by him. From this fund disbursements for campaign purposes 
were made as arranged; but to what individuals in the Conservative party and in what amounts 
Mr. Tate refused to tell your Committee, and has since absented himself in the United States. 


Mr. W. J. Bowser, former Premier, was asked by your Committee regarding’ the matter, but — 


absolutely refused to make any statement as to his knowledge of this payment of campaign funds. 


Mr. Thos. Taylor, former Minister of Railways, was also asked. He denied any knowledge of — 


the transaction or that he received any of the money. 

(2.) The total share capital of the Company was issued to Foley, Welch & Stewart. Shares 
to the amount of $40,000 were fully paid up, and the balance, $24,960,000, were issued to the 
promoters as fully paid up without cash consideration. In the opinion of your Committee, this 
share issue was illegal and improper, as being contrary to the provisions of section 21 of chapter 
36, Statutes of 1912. 


(3.) The contract which was let by the Company for the construction of the road to P. Welch — 


was in reality a contract to the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart, the promoters and owners of 
the Company, and was put in the name of P. Welch to conceal the real nature of the transaction. 
This contract was in direct contravention of sections 110 and 118 of the “‘ Railway Act,” forbid- 


we 


ding the directors entering into a contract with their Company or to hold office if such a contract _ 


be made. 

From this it follows :— 

(a.) That the contract for the aeepction of the road in the name of P. Welch is 
invalid : 

(b.) That Messrs. J. W. Stewart and Timothy Foley are disqualified as directors and 
have been illegally acting as such. 

It appears that the other directors, E. F. White and F. Wilson, while each on salary at 
$6,000 a year, were interested in sub-contracts, out of which they made substantial sums (Mr. 
White $24,000 and Mr. Wilson $14,000) without giving any apparent value therefor. 

Mr. White also admitted that he paid nothing for his stock in the Company. 7 

The contract made by the Company with Foley, Welch & Stewart in the name of P. Welch 
was an improper one. It enabled Foley, Welch & Stewart, acting through the Company, to fix 
for themselves without competition the prices they were to pay themselves in the name of 
P. Welch for the construction of the road. The contract was effected between J. W. Stewart, 
the president of the Company, a member of the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart, and P. Welch, 
also a member of the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart, at unit prices agreed on between them- 
selves, which prices were fixed some months before the specifications for the road were prepared. 

(4.) That the prices fixed by the contract made in this inet manner were excessive 
your Committee believes, for the following reasons :— 

(a.) The unit prices prevailing in this contract are greatly in excess of those in the 
contract made by the Canadian Northern Pacific ied Company in the con- 
struction of its line in British Columbia: 
(b.) The opinion of the Government engineer, Mr. Gamble, a a letter written to The 
Hon. Sir Richard McBride on the 2nd day of December, 1912, in which he stated 
' that the prices in this contract were very much in exces of those for similar work 
prevailing on the Coast : 


(c.) On a total expenditure by the Province of $18,314,825, Pp. Welch, as appears by his . 


own figures, made a profit of over $5,000,000. 
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(5.) The Government has paid out the full amount of its trust funds without proper 
supervision or inspection of the work. Payments made to the contractor were made upon 
progress estimates certified to by the Company’s engineer, Mr. Callaghan, who had been for 
some years an employee of the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart, and who by virtue of the 
irregular relations between the Company and the contracting firm, was not in a position of an 
independent* engineer, but was in reality at all times the representative of Foley, Welch & 
Stewart. 

No check was provided by the Government to guard against the results of such a system. 
The Government engineer, Mr. Gamble, had no representative upon the work. He himself visited 
the work very infrequently and at such times made only a casual inspection. Mr. Gamble has 
stated to your Committee that he accepted the progress estimates as submitted by Mr. Callaghan 
on the assumption that the Company was independent of the contractors, and admitted that if 
he had known the true relations existing between the Company and its contractors he would 
not have been a party to the method adopted. As to how far Mr. Gamble’s explanations excuse 
his course your Committee offers no opinion. 

(6.) The extent to which advantage has peen taken of the lack of proper supervision and 
inspection your Committee is not able to fully ascertain. To do so would require a physical 
( inspection, of the work by a large staff of engineers. That the system adopted did result-in 
: serious abuses appears clearly from the following instances presented to your Committee where 

the Company’s engineer improperly allowed overpayments by the Government to the Company :— 

(a.) The sum of $150,000 approximately was overpaid by wrongfully classifying 

“ excavating ” as ‘excavation in foundations Bae 
U (b.) The sum of $120,000 approximately was overpaid in payments for ballasting by 
paying for surfacing in addition to ballasting : 

(c.) The sum of $20,000 approximately was overpaid by allowing payments for 

“ merchantable lengths” for timber instead of paying for timber “in place” in 
4 trestles: 

(d.) The sum of $25,000 approximately was overpaid by paying for “ false-work” for 
Howe-truss bridge contrary to specifications : 

(e.) The sum of $90,000 approximately was overpaid on wrongful classification by 
allowing approximately 10 per cent. of solid rock on approximately 1,000,000 yards 
of clay :” 

(f.) Cull ties were not paid for by the contractor, P. Welch, but were! paid for in full 
by the Company. 

(7.) The bonds of the Company guaranteed by the Province haye been sold to the amount 
of $20,160,000, and there jwas realized from the sale of these bonds the sum of $18,314,825, which 
was paid into the bank in the name of the Minister of Finance as a. trust fund under the 

‘ provisions of said Schedule A. The total proceeds of this trust fund have been paid over by 
the Government to the Company. This payment by the Government was illegal and improper 
for the following reasons :— 
(a.) The payments were made upon the basis of the prices improperly fixed by Foley, 
Welch & Stewart in the manner above described : 
(b.) The payments were made on the progress estimates prepared by the Company’s 
engineer without proper independent check or inspection upon the part of the 

Government engineer : 

(c.) The Government has paid out to the Company the full guarantee of $42,000 a mile 
- for a total mile age of 480 miles, or 3.09 miles in excess of the total mileage; this 

item of overpayment amounts to $163,800 : 
(d.) The Government has paid the full subsidy of $42,000 a mile on 284 miles not 
ballasted and upon which no track has been laid or bridges built; and it has 
i paid the full subsidy of $42,000 on fifty-one miles on which no construction-work 

has been done whatever : : ‘os 

(e.) The Government overpaid the Company $5,705,316.50 in contravention of Statute. 
. This overpayment is in addition to any overpayments for excessive profits or upon 
| wrongful classifications. The essential clause in the agreement between the 

: Government and Foley, Welch & Stewart for the protection of the Province is 

subsection (ad) of section 9 of Schedule A. The clear purpose of this was to 


: 
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ensure payment from time to time as the work progressed by Foley, Welch & 
Stewart of the additional moneys required, so that the exhaustion of the trust 
fund provided by the Proyince would be contemporaneous with the completion of 
the road. Instead of this being done the guarantee has been paid in full while 
the road is far from completed. It is estimated that on the basis of the contract 
price it will require to complete approximately $13,000,000. Instead of Foley, 
Welch & Stewart putting up their share as the work progressed, the amount paid 
the Company by, the Government exceeds by over $5,000,000 the actual cost to 
them of the work done. ‘The estimated overpayment is based on the original 
estimate of total cost of $27,811,927, but, as the present estimate of total cost is 
substantially larger, it follows that the overpayment really exceeds $5,704,316.50 
by a considerable amount. 
The provision of subsection (d@) as to the conditions upon which the trust funds could be 
paid out has been ignored and violated from the beginning. The full responsibility for this 
must rest upon the Government. The Orders in Council authorizing the payments were passed 


without any reference to the proportion of work done or any consideration as to the failure of 


Foley, Welch & Stewart to contribute their share. 

The justification upon the part of the Government offered for this, that the payments were so 
made to relieve the bread-line conditions in Vancouver in the winter of 1914, cannot be Supported. 
The practice was indulged in from the first payment in the fall of 1912, and was done in pursuance 
of the practice which it is stated had been previously earried on in connection with the Canadian 
Narthern Pacific Railway under a similar contract. Instead of ensuring more work being done 
upon the road, the practice adopted tended to have the opposite effect, inasmuch as it enabled 
Foley; Welch & Stewart to withdraw from the work some millions which could not have been 
withdrawn .had the Government adhered to the provisions of the Statute. 

(8.) The bond for $250,000 furnished by Foley, Welch & Stewart as a guarantee for the 
performance of their contract was allowed to lapse by the previous Government and is now of 
no:value. " 

(9.) There is due the Government $85,521.98 as the balance of the moneys deducted by the 
Company’s fiscal agent in London on the sale of the guaranteed bonds. 

(10.) Foley, Welch & Stewart have defaulted in their covenant to pay the interest on the 
bonds. The Province has been compelled to pay $1,053,827 defaulted interest, and is faced with 
similar payments of nearly $1,000,000 a year. Foley, Welch & Stewart have defaulted in their 
eovenant to complete the road, and state their inability to carry out their contract. As to the 
firm’s inability to complete, your Committee makes no finding, as Mr. Welch failed to return as 
promised for further examination. 

(11.) The Province has no security for its bonded guarantee against the terminals of the 
Company or against the lands held in the name of the Development. Company, or against the 
assets of the Equipment Company. The Development Company has sold to the Railway Company 
about 250 acres of land for over $800,000, for which it holds the Company's note. This land is a 
part of some 1,100 acres purchased by the Development Company for approximately $200,000. 

(12.) The contention put forward on behalf of Mr. P. Weleh that the contractors had lost 
money is not well founded. Upon the basis of their own figures they made a net profit of 
$5,170,577. <A portion of this money was undoubtedly reinvested in the Pacific Great Eastern 
Development Company and Equipment Company, but this in no sense is properly chargeable 
against the construction of the road. The promoters expected a harvest of large profits from 
their townsites and other lands. Mr. Tate stated that upon an investment of $2,000,000 they 
expected to make $10,000,000. If such speculations have not. proved as successful as hoped for, 
this makes the venture none the more a legitimate part of the railway enterprise. 

(13.) Following upon the disbursement of the full proceeds of the guaranteed bonds, the 
Province in the Session of 1916 made provision for a further loan to the Company of $6,000,000. 
This legislation’ was enacted without further guarantees being taken from Foley, Welch & 
Stewart as to the overpayments already made. There has been no further guarantee secured 
from the firm as to the time of completion or as to the balance of the’ money necessary to 
complete the road. 

(14.) Mr. A. H. B. Maecgowan, a Member of the Legislature (about the time or shortly after 
the Session of 1914, when the additional guarantees were made to the Company), was given a 
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share in a sub-contract through the intervention of Mr. P. Welch. Mr. Macgowan was in no true 
sense a partner with the sub-contractors in whose contract he shared. He gave no consideration 
to his associates either in time, money, or otherwise. He received as his share $9,000 paid him 
by P. Welch in several different cheques from August, 1914, to January, 1915. 

(15.) Your Committee has found its recent investigations hampered by its inability to secure 
certain private ledgers of Mr. P. Welch kept in connection with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
matters, by the precipitous departure to the United States of Mr. P. Welch, Mr. 4. F. White, and 
Mr. Donald McLeod, confidential representative of Mr. J. W. Stewart, also by the refusal to 
testify and disappearance of Mr. D'Arcy Tate, and the refusals to testify of Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. W. J. Bowser, M.L.A. The departure of Welch, White, and Tate was in defiance of the 
orders of the Committee. Your Committee feels that, in view of the absence of material 
witnesses and the inability of your Committee to act after the expiry of the Legislature, further 
investigations should be by another form of tribunal. 

All of whichis respectfully submitted. 

J. W. pe B. FARRES, 
Chairman. 


EXHIBITS. 


Exhibit No. 3. 


CONTRACT, DATED SEPTEMBER 238prp, 1912, BETWHEN THH PACIFIC GREAT HASTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY AND PATRICK WELCH FOR THE CONSTRUCTION. OF A LINE 
OF RAILWAY FROM VANCOUVER TO FORT GHORGE 


(INCLUDING ARRANGEMENTS AND ALTERATIONS MADE FROM TIME TO TIME.) 
THis AGREEMENT, made the 23rd day of September, 1912, 
Between, 


Tur Paciric GREAT EASTERN RAtmLway Company (hereinafter called “the Company ”) 
of the first part; 
and 
PATRICK WELCH, of the City of Vancouver, in the Province of British Columbia (herein- 
after called “the Contractor”), of the second part. 


Whereas the firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart entered into an Agreement with the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia, under date of 10th February, 1912, for the construction of a line of 
railway from the City of Vancouver to the City of North Vancouver, and thence running north 
along the margin of Howe Sound; thence following the general course of the Squamish River 
and continuing north-easterly to Lillooet, on the Fraser River; thence along the bank of the 
Fraser River north to a junction with the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway at or near Fort Geomae: 
a distance of four hundred and fifty miles, more or less: 


And whereas the said Agreement was by the said firm of Foley, Welch & Stewart assigned ; 


to the Company by instrument dated 10th July, 1912: 
And whereas the Company has entered into an Agreement with the Contractor for the 
construction of the line in question: 


Now, therefore, this indenture witnesseth that the parties have agreed with each other, as 


follows :— 

1. The Contractor will construct the line of railway along the route above described, or 
such other route aS may be permitted by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and furnish and 
complete the said line of railway ready for operation in accordance with the standard of con- 
struction required by Section 7 (b) of the said Agreement of 10th February, 1912, and in 
accordance with the specifications to be settled between the Contractor and the Chief Hngineer 
of the Company, within the time required by the said Agreement, and for that purpose will 
furnish the necessary labour, plant, and material, and do every thing necessary to complete the 
work as aforesaid. : 

2. In the construction of the said line of railway the Contractor will observe the provisions 
of the said Agreement dated 10th February, 1912. : 

3. The Company agrees to pay the Contractor for the said work the following prices, that 
iSsL0) SA¥e:— 
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Paving in culverts, per cubic yard Na ee tee Seep. ES St eae eS 2 50 oy 
Crib filling with atone, per cubic yard .. 204... 8.0.2 ween eee ss 2-50" : 
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é Caps, walings, and braces for pile and framed trestles, per M.F.B.M... 45 00 
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Be: All items for work not included in the above inventory shall be paid for at the prices to be 
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Bt ‘ to ninety (90) per cent. of such estimates as approved. and passed by the Government Pngineer ¥: 
Jf shall be paid to the Contractor monthly, the remaining ten (10) per cent. thereof to be paid to 


him upon the due completion of the work. 

5, Pending the final completion of the work, the Contractor shall be at liberty to operate 
a. * any portion of the road completed and ready for the passage of trains thereon for his own 
Sa benefit ; provided, however, that the Contractor shall bear all cost of operating such portion of 
eas road and assume any loss incident thereto; provided further that the Company may at any time “ 
ae. take over for operation py itself all or any part of the road so being operated by the Contractor 
é upon such terms as may be agreed upon between the parties. 

In witness whereof this Agreement has been duly executed by the parties. 


(i 

2 [Sean PACIFIC GRHAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. q 
aa : “ie SPE D’Arcy Tate, Vice-President. 

‘ Ne Bes . R. D. Tuomas, Secretary. 

ae. ame P. WELCH. : 

ie in the presence of E. F. WHITE. 2 ; 


ests 


ri 


Pa eas es 
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PACIFIC GREAT HASTERN RAILWAY, 
VANCOUVER, B.C., February 1, 1913. 
Jno. Callaghan, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, Vancouver, B.C. 


DEAR Sir,—The following rates and prices have been agreed upon by this Company and 
P. Welch, Contractor, for the material and work herein specified :— 


Guttle-cuards;- per Sebi. thay eee ese erceateet eae pean eae » 6 Co DIO SS ao EEK ... $50 00 
Highway-crossing signs it place, each ..... AE Oto S20. 0 dG ere orc 12 00 
Woneretes per CUDIGs Var dee ase eletewt esters veneers niece een EET Cecio... Mime 15 00 
Pile-shoes, each ....,... Sine toeieer. ss Sasha sXe (ars te 2/5) SRM SEs jc'a/ so 0 cay apps 4 00 
Timber, in: Howe-truss spanss Mi BeBe Vin tives she tists seem PAIR CRI 2. cc sta €0 OO 
Iron and steel in Howe-truss spans, per Ib. .......... « dphA.0 J EEC O9 
Sawn timber in culverts, crossings, and box drains, M.F.B.M. ......... 32 00 


Yours truly. 
J. W. STEWART, 
President. 


Pactric Great Eastern RAILway, 
VANCOUVER, B.C., May 17, 1913. 
Mr, John Callaghan, 
Chief Engineer, Pacific Great Hustern Railway. 


DEAR Sir,—This will serve as our acceptance of 16 cents a lb. for all special iron which we 
used in construction of the Newport Ferry Slip. i 
Yours very truly, 
P.. WHLCH. 
BK. FE. WHIrrE. 


PaciFic GREAT HASTERN RAILWaAy, 
VANCOUVER, B.C., June 19, 1913. 
Mr. John Callaghan, 
Chief Engineer, Welton Block, City. 


DEAR Siz,—This will serve as acceptance of allowance of $32 per thousand feet for-plank in 
crossings (MBM) in accordance with Hstimate No. 7, month of May, 1913. 
Very truly yours, 
P. WELCH, 
EH. F. WHItTzE. 


PActFIC GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, 
VANCOUVER, B.C., November 10, 19138. 
PILE-SHOES. 
Mr. John Callaghan, 
Chief Engineer, Vancouver, B.C. 


DEAR SrtR,—Confirming our conversation over the phone. 
We wish to advise that we shall be pleased to accept $5.25 each for pile-shoes furnished. 
! Yours truly, 
P. WELCH, 
E. F. WHITE. 
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Paciric GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, 
VANncouver. B.C.,- November 11, 1915. 


: BLIND DRAINS. 
Mr. John Callaghan, 
Chief Engineer, City. 


‘ ; DeEaR Sir,—This will confirm our acceptance of $2 per yard for blind drains. 
4 - Yours truly, 
PrP. WELCH, 
E. F. WHITE. 


(Copy. ) 


VANcouvER, British Columbia, August 13, 1914. 
Mr. John Callaghan, 
Pacific Great Hastern, Vancouver, BO. 


DeEar Siz—Mr. P. Welch advises that he is building a dry wall east of Lillooet, for which 
there is no price in the contract. A fair price for this work is $4.50 per yard, and you can allow 
him this in your estimate. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. SLEWART. 


Pactric GREAT HASTERN RAILWAY, 
Vancouver, B.C., September 5th, 1914. 
Jno. Callaghan, Esq., : 
Chief Engineer, Vancouver, BiGe 


Dear Str—The following rates and prices have been agreed upon by this Company and 
P. Welch. Contractor, for the material and work herein specified :— 
Steel in girder bridge crossing Marine Drive, West Vancouver, per 1b., 7 cents, 
Yours truly, 
: J. W. STHWART, 
Oy President. 


\ 


~ 


Paciric Great EASTERN RAILWAY, 
VANCOUVER, B.C., November 8, 1915. 


Jno. Callaghan, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, Vancouver, B.C. 


| DraR Str,—It has been agreed that seventy-five cents (75c.) per lineal foot will be allowed 
to cover the cost of “ under drains,” and this will be your authority to estimate work under this 
heading at the rate mentioned. 
Yours truly, 
J. W. STEWART, 
President. 


4 


eS ey 


* 
fa 
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Jno. Callaghan, Bsq., VANCOUVER, B.C., November 20, 1915. a 


Chief Engineer, Vancouver, B.C. 


DeEaAR Sir,—Referring to the contract for surfacing and ballasting, in order that there will 


be no misunderstanding or inconsistency with respect to the schedule of prices and the specifica- 


tions governing the work, I have decided to amend the contract as follows :— 
Surfacing A—Seven hundred and 00/00 dollars ($700) per mile. 
Surfacing B ars ($700) per mile. 
Ballasting y cents (50c.) per cubic yard. 


Yours truly, 


J. W. STEWART, 


Above amendments to contract dated 23rd September, 1912, accepted. 
P. WELCH, 


Contractor. 


Section 3. 


1 only 40,000. gation’ énclosed water tank at Pavilion, B.C., with pile foundations, 
pump supply, combined 5 h.p. engine and pumper, and tank fittings, as per bills 
of material 6-28-15, 8-6-15, S-14-15, 8-20-15. See C.E. Drawings No. 47382- 
INO: CATOO' erdare Bid Ma levapajsre dso Seba lAs. « Ee. 3s Fein aie _ 33S SR See 


eee only 40,000 gallon enclosed water tank at Kelly Lake, B.C., with pile foundations, 


pump supply, combined 5 h.p. engine and pumper, and tank’ fittings, at per bills of 
material 9-11-15, 9-28-15, 12-30-15... See C.H. Drawizgs No. 4732, No. 4733 .... 


“ 


Approved. Accepted. 
DARCY TATE, P. WELCH. : 7 
Vice-President. By E. . WHITE, Attorney. 


Section 2. 


all only 40,000 gallon water tank at Squamish, B.C., with pile foundations, pump - 
_ Supply, combined 5 h.p. engine and pumper, and tank Bc as per bills of 
rage Rae EMG} era yy, OIE Se Ae > ie GRIME co ic. ORES coo 0 2 IB ibe RISING. 
1 only 40,000: gallon ‘water tank at Mile 13.7, with pile foundations, pump supply, 
combined 5 hp. engine and pumper, and tank fittings, as per pills of material 
W-28-14,09-29-44) 85014, 8-15:14, 9-14:14,'105-14, 1204-14 .. Sea. SY 
1 only 40,000 gallon water tank at Pemberton, B.C., with, pile foundations, pump 
supply, combined 5 h.p. engine and pumper, and tank fittings, , as per bills of 
material 10-5-14, 10-16-14, 10-27- 14, 11-27%14, 12- 14-14, 1 29- 15, 4 5- 15. See C.B. 
Drawings Nos. 4998, °4984, 50211... ...0. 2.0.25 Seo G.0 ee ts oo ee 


‘1 only 40,000 gallon water tank at D’Arcy, B. C.,, with concrete foundations, pump 


supply, combined 5 h.p. engine and pumper, -and tank fittings, as per bills of 
‘material 2-12-15, 3- i 15, 4-20-15, 6-21-15, 7-2:15, 8-3-15.. See Drawings 4745, 4819, 
BLA SO HAO SEY YAO OM OL jeueieis) « ateutaple le SoBRake’> ‘ov ettate FN ole, oc os Come eRaeelistebetebs| «cel oh 0 ee 
1 only 40,000 gallon enclosed water tank at East Lillooet, B.C., with pile foundations, 
pump supply, combined 8 h.p. engine and pumper, and tank fittings, as per bills 
of material 2-8-15, 3-6-15, 4-8- ae 6-9-15, ‘6-11-15, 6-15-15. See C.E. Drawings 
BRAN OMIA CserpatN Ont Gad vote ac eaten, < EmMeL.) < Sates Nee 2 caine’ sol 3 SOc > Sas 
1 only 25,000 gallon water tank at Mons (Mile 1.18), w ith concrete foundations, 
gravity supply, and tank fittings, as per bills of material 8-28-14, 12-29-14. See 
C.B) Drawings, No. ASGm) ih) ees abs oe a ae em 


Approved. é Accepted. 
DARCY TATH, j P. WELCH. 
Vice-President. By E. F. Wuitr, Attorney. 


President. 


$4,900 00 


4,500 00 


$9,400 00 = 


$3,800 00 


38,700 00 
3,800 00 
3,700 00 


5,500 00 


2,300 00 


$22,800 00 
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Section 2. 


Material and erection of 1 only boiler house at Squamish Terminals, as per C.K. 


Bill of Material 12-21-15. See Drawing No, 4701 ......---s ee cese cece e eee ete § 400 00 
Materials and erection of 1 only blacksmith shop at Squamish Terminals, aS per 
C.E. Bill, of Material 41-24-15. See Drawings No. 4711, No. 4702 ..........4+- 1,000 GO 
Piling delivered and driven for above. Building included in Est.. No. 39, 
Jan. 1916. : 
Materials and erection of turntable complete at Squamish Terminals, as per C.E. 
Bills of Material 3-27-14, 4-1-14. See Drawings No. 4873-No. 4882 inclusive .. 7,000 00 
Paid by and included in Ust. No. 39, Jan. 31st, 1916, and not included in 
the above :— 


2,983 lineal feet piling delivered. 
2,565.5 lineal feet piling driven. 
319 cubie yards concrete in place. 
Materials and erection of fuel-oil tank and pipe-line complete (capacity 40,000 
barrels) at Squamish Terminals, as per C.E. Bills of Material 6-19-14, 7-25-14, 
11-6-14, 12-7-14, 12-10-14. See Drawings 4830, 4832, 4848, 4952, 4953, 4960, 5103, "We 
em. MA pe apt a eo ei mimnwiie ot soo elnhe Ge sighs ann .' 31,000 00 
Materials and erection of 1: only 6-stall engine house and sewer complete at Squa- 
mish Terminals, as per C.H. Bills of Material 11-12-14, 12-3-14, 12-10-14, 1-4-15, 
1-21-15, 2-18-15. See Drawings 4821, 48388, 4914, 4915, 4916, 4917, 4918, 4919, ; 
V2), AOA ec eetioe s o s  MRigtioe gale 9 ag oe 13,000 00 


Concrete in place and piling delivered. and driven included in Est. No. Se. 
Jan. 31st, 1916. 


$52,400 00 
WA RC Yo seas 
Vice-President. 
Accepted. 
P: WELCH: : 
By EH. F. Waite, Attorney. 


: 4 4 i 
Section 2. F 
Materials and erection of 7 portable stations complete, as per Bills of Material 
é 5-1-13, 10-8-14, 1-18-15, 7-8-15,. 8-20-45, 8-30-15. See Drawing ‘No. 5011. 
7 stations @ $550.00 each ...-7.eeeees str t er OU eee «, «: Siege eae, Ue Hees. sate $3,850 00 
Distribution 
PTOMICATOUS, Seed os y+, «clayey eamliale 2 cammer + «lauene. + clagane ++ ee 1 
TR CaiG. . . . « CaMMA. bc io% <ecslemeetelet sedan summet'+ sidan +! custate® + me an 
Peiherton Wes owe +s amie lara: « Gimeess = lgtnwe + + eyes « as 1 
Spetch ..--e++ee-eee: TENORS s SROs. seem = = ieee 6 ae Bes fs) =, egies Hl! 
BUATCY «URE scolaire co ommneg> 6) iaers = siege! « lepine < + "aaa ® 1 
TAUOOeL. s+ Siem aleets 1s sheen or omens Bs aahelsis slaimisvo e+ 4 ames al 
Bebe... EOYLG st etcteentede oo) Ge Nekaiemney© ites ee. RAE 3) < WORE Moa Ss osm tey iin! sy. aayianrs Ray ah 
CNG aT ok. sew @ SRMETe so sibel ells apmers ol omangre 2d is omens [oj sie ff 


DARCY TATE, 
Vice-President. 
Accepted. 
if P. WELCH. 
By B. F. WHITE, Attorney. 


-  tleetall aaae lle sre 
a ae 
& 


or 
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Section 3. 


Material and erection of 1 only engine house at Clinton, B.C., as per C.E. Bill of 
Material 8-6-15. See Drawing No. 4723 ....... cre ateriiiste raters. =! « BIRD NE! ts yuene cassie $1,350 00 
Structure not painted; painting to be additional to this bill. 
DARCY TATE, 
Vice-President. 
P. WELCH. 
By BE. F. Wurre, Attorney. 


VANCOUVER, B.C., October 6, 1916. 


Memorandum of additional prices for approval and acceptance by and between Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company and P. Welch, contractor, as under :— 


Fencing, per mile. of single fence’ ....%..... Bh ot Oa et ae Te + Hee OO: 

Gates, eachivig Hela Ren ts Cte std Cone ISS. 3 Sy ARERR S31 ces Sc, coo\ cg See ® 10 00 

Section houses, as per drawing No. 5012, labour and material, each - 1,800 00 

Telegraph line, including labour and material, per mile ............ 350 00 
Approved. ; 


DARCY TATE, 
Vice-President. 
Accepted. 
P. WELCH. 
By E. F. Wuire, Attorney. 


(Cancelled. ) 


PAcIFIC GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, 
Vancouver, B.C., January 6, 1917. 


Mr. D'Arcy Tate, K.G., 
Vice-President, Pacific Great Eastern Railway, Victoria, B.C. 


PRICES ON STRUCTURES AND MATERIAL NOT COVERED BY CONTRACT, 


DEAR SirR,—We herewith agree to do the following work at prices as indicated; the same 
not being covered by contract entered into between ourselves and your Company. as of 23rd 
September, 1912 :— 

Section tool-houses, as per Pacific Great Eastern Plan No. 199, com- 

Dee Le, Cally. Sinan eis! <6 oc Re!) RSI Sea BOn aaa $115 00 
Foundation posts, mud sills, and other timber in foundations for section- 

houses, depot buildings, ete., @ per M.F.B.M., labour and material 37 50 
Prices for standard signs as shown on Pacific Great Eastern Plan No. 

164, covering material, labour, and placing same :— 


Wihisthng weost We X4aNo, 1 Wea chine ieee tek) leone 5 eee 2 50 
voad-erossine ‘Sig! Nien? gees ale ae EOtae teas. ss a eee 7 00 
Warning Sign No. 10 22... ; Hake 2s: <iahio. «2 See mem 5,58 Coa . See 5 00 
HUA SOT ST SMBIN GO: Mesa ies) 2 sumed Zee along AEE SDS NS 2 50 
Mile-nrarkerpno, | 14g '. as. Mia A SSA. > Ue 1 25 
Standard section-ouse priviesseachy.. .) 5...) VORe ae » SAee 160 00 


Excavation in foundation, cellars, trenches, and pits for shops, 
engine houses, station buildings, section houses, and appurtenant 
buildings :— 
Solid) TOciksp ery euibie Myer)” Ses. adie: sees. «) Ra 2 25 


Material other than solid rock, per cubic yard ..... AES Bek. SO 
Very truly yours, 
Approved. P. WELCH, 
DARCY TATH, HK. By WHITE. 


Vice-President. 


pe 
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Paciric GREAT HASTERN RAILWAY, 
VANCOUVER, B.C., January 6, 1917. 


Mr. D'Arcy Tate, K.C.. 
Vice-President, Pacific Great Hastern Railway, Victoria, B.C. 


PRICES ON STRUCTURES AND MATERIAL NOT COVERED BY CONTRACT. 


Dear Sirn—wWe herewith agree to do the following work at prices as indicated; the same 
not being covered by contract entered into between ourselves. and your Company as of 25rd 
September, 1912 :— 

Section tool-houses, as per Pacific Great Eastern Plan No. 199, com- 

PU CLOMCOGMMEIM cs 8. ocean tp eee dhe ek ete ees SPM teyene see nee $115 00 
Foundation posts, mud sills, and other timber in foundations for section- 

houses, depot buildings, ete., @ per M.F.B.M., labour and material 37 50 
Prices for standard signs as shown on Pacifie Great Eastern Plan No. 

164, covering material, labour, and placing same :— 


Whisthnegeost W.N. No. a, each .....5.3....; bape oi Resa ad i lar wae 2 50 
RoAGEROe BIST NO. Boy ee ee eat ae ales oe wala aes 12 00 
Wiseman Tem NOLO pics ele yee eee epee lag eletele aes oe pies Meee ae 5 00 
WRameeresiem NO) 1S ce ai ie a the gay ait aise Wee ale ole Cates 2 50 

a TMle@mnnensIReTN@ Sele chs yee Seb eas lnlelieniayai a) « =e punlemamere oleh ene ehelepietereh ayelle sith 1 25 

: Standard section-house privies, each .........-.-.- LOR ee Says . 160 00 

Excavation in foundation, cellars, trenches, and pits for shops, 

‘ engine houses, station buildings, section houses, and appurtenant 

\ buildings :— 

P Solidtrogmmper cubic yard ....¢i0......-. 22a. ane pi. am eek 2 25 

; Material other than solid rock, per cubic yard ......-.--..:..5...-- 80 

5 Very truly yours, 

q P. WELCH, 

4 EK. FF. WHITE, 

F Approved. : 

; D’ARCY TATE, 

Vice-President. 

i 

5 

f VANcovuveER, B:C., January 12, 1917. 


of 
, 
7 


Mr. D’Arcy Tate, K.C., 
Vice-President, Pacific Great Eastern Railway, Victoria, B.C. 


PRICES ON STRUCTURES AND MATERIAL NOT COVERED BY CONTRACT—STOCKYARDS, 


DEAR Sir,—We hereby agree to the following prices for work and material not provided for 
in contract between your Company and ourselves as of September 23, 1912 :— 
Stockyards at Lough Raymond (Kelly Lake) in accordance with Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company’s Plans Nos. 4677 and 4680, 
including corral and chutes ; construction-material, labour, etc... . .$2,100 00 
Stockyards at Station 1717, Alta Lake Summit South (Squamish), in 
accordance with Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company’s Plan 


No. 4680; material, labour, ete = ats > UA 1 amNY werlac’e satiate | ateteate fe 1,500 00 
i Yours very truly, 
P. WELCH, 
Hh. EF. WHITE, 


Approved. 
D’ARCY TATE, , 
Vice-President. 
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(Copy.) 
January 16th, 1917. 

Jno. Callaghan, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, Vancowver, B.C. 


PRICES ON CREOSOTED TIMBER AND PILING. 


DEAR Stri—We have agreed with P. Welch, contractor, on prices covering creosoted timber 
and piling as per following schedule :-— : 
Creosoted timber in structure other than stringers; material 
BN LADOULE oie eral) wc Klee keke ere tales ole) s sol Hee iets 41 O “OOmmOC TM MIES. Le 
Creosoted piling, material only ........2.....2..0+--------- 65 per lineal foot. 
You will therefore include this in your December estimate, and this accepted schedule will 
now be a part of our contract with P. Welch, dated September 23rd, 1912, and in accordance 
with the closing portion of clause 3. 
Yours truly, 
D’ARCY TATH, 
Vice-President. 


Exhibit No. 6. yi: 
roduced by Mr. D’Arcy Tate.) 


PACIFIC GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


“(Revised March 1, 1914.) 
Certified copy, 
JNO. CALLAGHAN, Chief Engineer. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


Pine We SS specially ae or § struck out, the works to be done under the 


) Tr es na 
oved to righ ay and disposed og 
gulations respecting fires shall be followed, and any Wiest 
property dugae the ae of. clequne at be bone 


. the limit of tine right of way, considered Route by the Dangerous yeas. 

pe cut down and disposed of as other clearing ; but no trees 
unless marked for cutting by the Engineer. 

paid for by the acre where actually performed; and pow paid for. 

tside the vee of way, ee the specified rate, per oe 


; 


wh 


nd from all eenes: drains, “new 


F: rubbed ioe and rem ed. 


; ED veges ae 
-Paciwic. Great Eastern R 


‘ R 2 
J 


two feet high, and on horrow pits, raienes. “drains and ew ‘tian 
within the clearing limits; but no grubbing will be allow d- 
any cutting where the depth at a distance of ten (10) - feet on 
the centre line exceeds four feet. 


Close cutting. 5. Where embankments are less than four (4) feet, and more 
(2) feet, all trees and stumps are to be cut off even with the surfa 
ground, and removed, the price paid for clearing covers the close cutti 


Crosswaying. 6. In swamps or soft places, if so desired by the Engineer, a crossw 

: such breadth as he may direct shall be constructed of a depth of one (1) 
or of such greater depth as may be considered necessary. Said logs to . 
placed close together, and to be not less than six (6) inches in diameter, and 
finally closely covered with brush. No ditches to be made on either side 
such crossway, unless with the permission of the Engineer. — es 


GRADING. 


Extent of work. ‘ . Under this head will be included excavations 
ee of the roadbed; 
pits and ditches; excavation of foundation pits for log yeta 
than those used for changing or deflecting | the channels of 
of station grounds, and all similar wo connected with an 
construction of the roadbed. 


Time of commence- 8. No grading shall be commenced upon any cutting or emb kment, 1 
ee the clearing, close cutting and srubbing “7 . completed - to t 


satisfaction of the Hnginect, 


Responsible for 
- damage to crops, | 


ek or any injury aie. by the Contractor or on to 


fences, buildings, or any property of the oO many « or the ad 
owners or oiieibandes shall be paid: by the C 


Width of earth 10.; The general width of earth. cuttings ; 
Ag peeinee one but may be increased or reduced whenever the Engineer consi 

Pit tes ob character of the ground will permit. When ma ial is require 
‘fills, the cuttings must be widened for this purpos ¢ s 
before borrowing from any other source. When ma 
making embankments, the cuttings may be narroy in acepndantel yi 
‘instructions of the Engineer. Embankments will fifteen (15) _ ‘feet at 
grade, but may be narrowed or widened if SO ordered | by the Engineer. 
excavations shall have side slopes of such inclinations as the ] preincer shall 
each pee designate, but the usual slope shall be on rt 
one-half (1%) horizontal. All embankments shall 
and width as will allow for shrinkage | and ‘settlen 


of thesrock cuttings shall bee’ 5 My aly See feet Width of | 
steep as the nature of the rock will allow, and as a aa ee Op 
When the slopes have not been determined by the 


one (1) horizontal 


1. Wherever the fhe. is on a tangent or curve the form of the embank- 
ane ee ape the width on ee at STA shall conform to 


“ment, berms, 


18.. In’ rock ngs a iter chaunel shall be formed two (2) feet wide Shape of sub-grade 
and water channels. 


and eight (8) inches deep on each side of the roadway. In standard earth 
cuttings a channel shall be formed four (4) feet wide and one (1). foot deep 4 oH 
on each side of the roadway, but when the cuttings are enlarged the dimensions 

of the ditches shall be increased, in the manner as directed by the Engineer se 
; in writing. Whenever the line is on a curve, the top of the excavation or Ban 
embankment at subgrade shall be dressed as neatly as possible to an inclination ie. 
‘ to. the inclination of the ties. The rate of inclination shall be one (1) 
ered by the degree of curvature vertieal, in fifteen (15) feet 


sides of embankments are needed they shall be pitches at side of 


a ieee: ditches at the 
banks. ( 


with slopes not steeper than one and a half feet base to one perpendicular 
g Le The top of slopes nearest the railway shall not be less than five (5) 
feet fron the foot of the embankments. These ditches shall be graded so as 
carr off the water to. the next natural water course, and where there is so 
much water as to form a strong current, the ditch shall be formed as far from ; ; 


“the 3) bankment as the Engineer may deem necessary for the safety of the i 
patel ae we , 

n flat sections, a_ ‘berm shal] be left between the roadway and ditch, of Berm. ; ze: 
such ‘width as may be deemed expedient. 4 


Where the drainage cannot be conveniently carried off by the side ditches, Off-take ditches. ; S 


it will be necessary ) excavate off-take ditches to a considerable distance 
beyond the limits. ‘of rhe railway grounds. These off-take ditches shall be of 
: idths and depths as may be required and directed by the Engineer. 
e They shall be sloped not steeper than one and a balf horizontal to one perpen- 
dicular, and the materials shall be cast out So as to leave a berm of six (6) 
feet between, the deposit and the top of the slopes of the ditches. The Con- Road and stream 
tractor shall also construct all other drains and ditches which the Engineer ages ks 
mmay deem necessary. for the perfect drainage of the railway and works. He : ; 
- shall also make aul necessary ay ersions of roads and streams as directed by 


the Bngineer. , 


5 hay 


14. All side nil Breahd that is wet or spongy, or likely to be affected by Underdrains. 


water, must be thoroughly underdrained so that no water will lodge between 
the new bank and the old ground. “The dr ains are to be put in as directed by 
© the Engineer. — g ‘Trenches will be eut lon »gitudinally and traversely to a depth of 
: E. about four (4) feet and eighteen (18) inches in width ; in the bottom of these 
ie trenches, tiles of such dimensions as the case may require, or from three (3) 
‘ (6)a poles” averagivg about five (5) inches in diameter, will be laid 
king joint. These are to be covered with brush and where possible with 
ve (12) inches: “- gravel or small stones, and then filled in with earth 
Similar drains to these are to be put in wet 


ted by the Engineer. hey will be paid for at so much 
and filling, the Contractor to find all the 


including excavation me 
a ‘3 = s See 


ater ditches must be made along the tops of excavations where Catch water aiteh 


e water from flowing into thes cuttings. the slopes must 


Pactrie Ten ae Basraes sy Consreverion. 


. uM MW 


into a drain, a catch water basin may, when directed. by the 
.formed, built of dry masonry and of such size as will prevent the drain getting 
choked. y paar 


Bele 


Berm. : 16. In ater partly earth and partly rock a berm of six (6) feet will be 
left on the surface of the rock unless otherwise directed by the. Engineer. 


Precaution on side 17. In side hill grounds where the embankments are to be built, and upon 


hill gr ds. 4 : Fil aA “ < { 
aa which the new work would, in the opinion of the Mngineer, have a tendency — 
i to slide, the surface shall be stepped or deeply ploughed vétore commencing 


the embankments, whichever may be directed by the Engineer, in 


Materials in 18. The materials to be placed in embankments must be approved by thence 
pebapkiments, Engineer. All materials found in excavation, whether in roadbed cuttings, — 
ditches, water channels, road crossings or elsewhere, must be deposited in such 
a places as the Hngineer may direct. The Contractor shall take all risk from 
‘b floods and casualties of every kind, or of possible loss of material in building 
embankments in water or in streams, and shall-make no claims for damage or Aine 
detention thereby. 


Borrowing. 19. In cases where the roadbed excavations are insufficient to form 
embankments, the deficiency will generally be made up by widening the cuts, 
and making necessary drainage ditches within the right of way, at schedule 
rates. When such means are insufficient the Hngineer may, in writing, 
authorize side borrowing within or without the limits of the right of way. 
For all such side borrowing the schedule rate for earth as specified in schedule 

s in attached Proposal shall be paid. All the provisions of this section are 
subject to section 26 hereunder. 


‘Wasting. 20. No wasting on the sides of the cuttings or on the sides of the ditches a 
will be allowed; where there is an excess of excavation this surplus must be 
used for widening the embankments, or for puch other purposes as the Engineer 


may direct. G5 aes 
o Classification. 21. Excavations shall be classed under four heads, viz. Solid Rock, Laene 
Rock, Hard Pan, and Earth; and shall be paid for according to the following 
definitions : ‘3 
Solid Rock. 22. All stones or boulders found in excavation measuring more than 


twenty-seven (27) cubic feet, and all solid quarry stone requiring Beastitie in 
Gy order to remove it, shall be termed solid rock, 


Loose Rock. 28. Loose Rock shall include all kinds of shale rock, soap stone and all te 
large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and less than 
one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that may be 


removed by pick or bar without continuous drilling and blasting, although a 
blasting may occasionally be resorted to. f 
Pan. 24. “ Hard Pan” will include cemented gravel, hard pan, indurated clay fy 


or combinations of the same, whose inherent hardness is such that, if in-a a 
suitable location, could not, in the judgment of the Chief Engineer, be ploughed 
with a 10-inch grading plough, behind. a team of ‘Six good average horses, 
properly handled, and without the necessity of blasting, although blasting may 
be occasionally resorted to. a Ree ae 


$3 } as 2 


25. “ Earth” will include all other material such as loauml clay, gumbo, — a: 
sand, quicksand, gravel, muskeg, angular rock fragments, small boulders and 
all earthy matter or earth containing loose stones or boulders intermixed, and ; 
all other material that does not come under the classification at Hard Pam, . 
Loose or Solid Rock. ; i 


ae one hundred feet. No allowance or UapereaHion eee shan be 
due or paid to the Contractor for any temporary roads, bridges or trestles he 
may make to facilitate Ng work. 


27 A excavations must be neatly dressed to the required slopes. Dressing slopes. 
; , 
28. In Solid Rock cuttings, save as herein provided, no solid rock excava- Overbreak and : 
tion will be allowed for beyond the limits of the base and slopes as specified. ee pos 
All solid rock loosened by slides or explosives beyond the base and slopes as 
specified must be immediately removed at the expense of the Contractor. Pro- 
vided, however, that when the Contractor has, in the opinion of the Engineer, 
~ . sed reasonable care in blasting and otherwise not to cause such slides or 
eee overbreak, the same, when it actually requires bandling for its removal, will 
: be paid: for at the schedule rate in the attached proposy for “Solid Rock 
Excavation beyond the base and slopes as specified.” No payment will be No payment to be 
made for. material resulting from overbreak or slides in rock cuttings when reer oy maa 


such overbreak or slide material falls free of the roadbed and requires no when no handling 
required for its 


handling for its removal. removal. 


: 29, No snow or ice shall be placed in embankments nor allowed to be Be ice and frozen 
- covered up in them, and all frozen earth shall be excluded from the heart of sa 


embankments. 


80. ‘Tn cases where pitching, rip-rapping or erib filling may be required for Rip-rap stone. 
the protection of embankments contiguous to streams, all stone suitable for 
pihiss work found in excavations may be removed and deposited in some con- 
venient place until required and all good building stone which may happen to Crib filling stone. 


be found in rock excavations, may, with the approval of the Engineer, be 
‘preserved and used in ‘masonry; but any material so found and used will not Building stone. 


be. paid for twice; the Biaatity will form a deduction from the quantity of 
excavation 2 as measured in the cutting. 


hE 1, Roads Bes to and from any point on the line of Railway for Service roads. 
the convenience of the Contractor, for the conveyance of material or otherwise, 


must be at his own risk, cost and charges. . 

nd ; i. 

32. Wherever the line is intersected by public or private roads, the Con- Road crossings. hs 
tractor must keep open at his own cost convenient passing places and he shall ' 

be held responsible for keeping all crossings, during the progress of the work, 

in such condition as will enable the public to use them with perfect safety, and 


Me such as will give. rise to no just ground of complaint. 


al suitable for ballasting is found in a cutting the Reservation of 
4 material and pay- 

Contractor ‘shall, if required, by the Hngineer, cut a gullet through, large ment therefor. 
erial being reserved for 


/ enough to pass a train, the remainder of the mat 
bageeting: whe price stipulated in the schedule for “earth” shall cover the bt 
su eting of cuts, the remainder being reserved for ballast. ; 


28. Wherever materi 


Cuttings other than 
ided in Section 28 herein, when material is loosened iN golid rock. 


34. ‘Exeept as: prov by 
Meee loosened by 


ngs by slips or explosives beyond the limits of the base and slopes as 
as or as ordered by the Engineer, either before or after they are properly 5 
4, jal must. be immediately | removed by the Contractor, the 
med, and such precautions adopted as the Engineer may direct. 

1 be paid for the removal of such slips at his schedule price 


-ovided, howeyer, that the material wasted Dy explosives in 1 rge 
ed P roposal. Pro blasts, or stots 


oe blasts or ouperwane ba not be paid for. not to be paid £ 


Bnaginesr, ; 
How paid for. » 


y > 1 sh) 4 Uy i 
Paciric Grear Eastern. Ry. C 


Large blasts. 


Loose rip-rap. 
Filling round 


structures. 


Punning round 
structures. 


Measurements. 


Price to cover every 
contingency. 


. 


’ Dimensions, 


Se 


Material where 
deposited. 


> 


How paid for. 


o 


' 


Cofferdams an 


_ capacity shall be furnished by the Contractor to insure dry work, and the : 


“palling... $ 


: ns 
35. The use of powder in large blasts, as in seams, drift: 


‘ts, pits, 
the event of wasting of rock through any such blasting, no payment will be — 
made for the material so wasted, and any damage resulting to the roadbed 
from such heavy blasting must be made good at the expense of the Contractor. ‘¥ 


36. In forming embankments great care must be taken to place against 7 
the backs of all walls exposed to the action of frost, rip-rap backing, consisting 
of small stones blinded with spawls or coarse gravel, to prevent the reten- | 
tion of moisture and the action of frost thereon, the Engineer to decide im: eA 
each case the depth and thickness of each rip-rap. In forming embankments 
between wing walls, against abutment of bridges, viaducts and culverts, and — ge 
over arches, the earth filling must be carefully packed or punned in thin layers, 
and a proper quantity of material must be carefully placed equally against — NY 
each side of, and over all bridges, culverts and other work, before the embank- ; 
ment approaches them; and in forming embankments the greatest care must 
be observed and every precaution must be taken to load the masonry of struc-— 
tures evenly. The price for excavation must be considered sufficient to cover 
the cost of punning. The loose stone backing to walls above referred to will 
be paid for as loose rip-rap. 


37. The measurements of quantities shall be made in excavation, except 
in special cases where this may be found impossible, and through prairie 
country. In such cases the Engineer may determine the quantities in embank- 
ments, after making all proper allowance for shrinkage, of which he shall be 
the judge. * 


38. The prices stipulated for excavation of the several denominations, 
together with the price of haul, shall be the total prices for excavating, loading, 
removing and depositing all the material; in a word, the rates and prices’ 
stipulated in the contract must be understood to cover every contingency, the 
finishing up of cuts and embankments, the dressing and draining of borrowing s 
pits when required, the dressing of slopes to the required angle, the plowing. — 
or benching of slope, and the completing of everything connected with the 
erading of the roadbed in a creditable and workmanlike manner, in accor-— 
dance with the directions and to the satisfaction of the Engineer.. 


> ’ 
“. 


EXCAVATIONS IN FOUNDATIONS. 
39. Under this head will be included all material excavated from founda- 
tion pits for Truss bridges, frame trestle bridges, culverts, excavations for 
foundations of cribs used for the protection of embankments from streams or 
for changing or deflecting the channels of streams. Foundation pits shall be 
of such dimensions and excavated to such depths as are shown on the plans, 
and, if required, shall be excavated to such further dimensions and depths as 
may be necessary to insure stability of the structure to be erected according 
to the instructions of the Engineer, but in no case Jess than is shown on plans, 
except by the order, in writing, of the Engineer. F 


40. Material excavated from foundation pits shall be deposited in embank- 
ments or crib work unless otherwise directed. Excavations for foundation 
pits, including those excavated under water, but not requiring caissons, coffer- 
dams or other special appliances, shall be paid for at the schedule price per a 
cubie yard excavated, such excavations to be kept dry, and the schedule price tes t 
in attached proposal for “ Excavation in foundations no cofferdams,” shall — SM 
include the necessary bailing or pumping. Foundations requiring cofferdams— 4 
and pumping: Excavations shall be made in the dry, that is, ample pumping 


price per cubic yard of excavation shall include the cost of said pumping or 
aT By ia se 


4% 


e Ag ‘ ¢ 
a, 4 
2 1 ' + 5 d 
: Vy oat : 1) ia} 
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‘be puilt strictly accoraines to ‘the general or special Built to standard 
in their construction must, in every respect, conform Dey 
of the Company. 


ae st be used to thoroughly tamp and solidify the ground Aen 
in the bottom of ndation trenches for bridges, trestles, culverts, buildings 

yr other structures. Where mud sills are used they must be settled to a 
porn bearing by - ramming with heavy rammers. 


43. AL the conditions of Section twenty-six (26) herein apply to material 
excavated from foundations. 


a 


ek RIP-RAPPING. 


a id 


44. When re equired by the special or general plans, as ordered by the Rip-rap. 
‘Engineer’ as protection against the action of water, hand laid or “ Pierre Perdu 
ie Random’ ” of angular stone shall be laid or placed on embankments, or about Stone to be angular. 
fou ations, or at the ends of culverts or masonry, or other places, as directed. 
2 Boulders shall not be used unless by order ot the Wngineer in writing. 
& The largest procurable stones shall be used, and they shall in no case Size. 
measure less than one cubic foot. The largest stones shall be placed at the 
bottom and where the. current is the greatest. They shall be laid as closely How laid: 
together as possible so as to avoid large openings 


45. Rien required a trench shall be excavated at the base of the slope to Trenches. 
such a depth as will insure a solid foundation, and all sand, or ice, or other 
oo matter will be removed. 


1 
"a depth of the rip- rapping at the base shall measure three General dimensions. 
- feet ‘ C i ang nel t¢ the slope, and shall gradually taper off to a depth of 
, it ordered by the Engineer, be built of any required 


g fa be paid for at the specified rate per cubie yard in How paid for. 


PAVING. 


! 48, When rue “by the general or special plans, as ordered by the Where used. 
Eng! neer, the ends of masoury or concrete culverts, vitrified or iron pipe, 
the ‘bottom of wooden eer ts, and other places, Shall be protected by paving. 


elt 
a 


4 49. Paving 9 ill be nde of flat stones set upon their edges, the longest Description. 
dimensions at right angles to the waterway in such manner as to leave the i 
least possible space between them, and of such size as to reach through the - 


4 . 


Re entire depth Me the paving. Phy 


50. Great care must pe taken at ‘the ends of any piece of paving to make Undermining. & 
it secure SO. ie cannot be undermined or cut by water. flowing underneath it. : 
lower end must receive special care to prevent this undermining. A con- 

aprons shall be provided when required by the Engineer. 


Oo be paid for at the speciied rate mer, cubic yard in place. How pata sont f. 


ow 


icUN NNELS._ 
st be built in. strict accordance with the general or How built. __ 


ha _ 


s whic do Rot require lining shall be excavated to ane section Lining. 
show OD the standard plans for “Tunnels, rock section.” . "9 


which require lining | Rtn! inves masonry or concrete, shall ‘Sit Conere 
ihe sect ang ‘- as shown on the stagpare plans 1 for Hi une 
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Dangerous Rocks. 


Rock Tunnels, 


DPxplosives. 57. The Contractor must limit the use of explosives to avoid unnecessarily 
shattering the roof or sides of the tunnel or damaging the lining, 
Engineer shall have the right to restrict the use of such explosives. 


" Situation of Lining. 58. When lining is required, such lining must conform to the standard or — 
special plans. ' 


, Sy Lining. 59. Lining will be made with timber, concrete or masonry, as ordered. 
ees Yimber Lining. 58. Where timber is used, it shall be red or yellow fir, cedar, oak, tamarac, ~ 
a" or white or yellow pine, as may be designated, and must be of the best descrip- 


ee tion of the kind required. It must be hewed or sawed square, and to proper 
dimensions. It must be free from all loose, large or unsound knots, sap, sun 
eracks, shakes, wanes, or other imperfections or defects that would lessen 
its durability. 


Lagging. 61. The lagging shall be in pieces four (4) inches thick and six (6) inches 
wide. 


% 


How paid for Tim- 62. Timber used for lining shall be paid for at the specified rate per 

peered. thousand F.B.M. of timber left in completed structure, and the price paid per 
thousand feet will include the cost of the necessary iron, and the total cost 
of all labour incidental to putting the timber and iron in place. . 


Concrete or Masonry 63. Where concrete or masonry is used for lining, such concrete or m masonry 
. penta, must be built in strict accordance with the section and dimensions as shown | 
4 on the standard or special plans, and must conform strictly with the specifica- 

tions for concrete or masonry. i : 


Protection of Lining 64. The Contractor will be required, at his own expense, to protect the 
from Biseung. lining when in place from the effects of ‘plasting, by covering with slabs or 
otherwise, as most convenient. He will also be required to replace, at his ee si 
expense, any lining shattered or crushed in any stage of the work by blasting] 
or other operations of his own. | Ro . 
a 
Cavities Behind the 65. In lined tunnels, the Contractor must, at his own expense, fill in any — 
ae aor cavities behind the lining resulting from any cause whatever, so that the roof 
Gh and sides will in all cases have a firm bearing” on the lagging or lining. In 
timbered tunnels this packing shall consist of timber or stones. — When the 
Baie ha es lining is constructed of concrete or masonry the packing shall consist of stones 


F 


closely packed peer: ys 


Portals. 66. Material in portals will be paid for at the same rate as lining in the 
tunnels. eg oy ol 


i “Niches or Recesses. 67. Niches or recesses for the protection or convenience of railway on 
> ployees shall be constructed when ordered. a 


oR 
F itey 68. Drainage shall be carefully executed as shown upon the. standard - 


Drainage. 
ca a planes or as directed; and all drains, or sources of water pot be 


foot of excavation. an 


69. The number, location, and dimensions of all shi ts shall 
on the plans, or as directed, and the specified price per cubic y 
PES shall covey all material Comey pera the & Wm 


| EXHIBIts, 


Ate 


n Wells or Sumps. 
e paid for at the same rate: per cubic yard as shaft 


71. Tunnel excavation shall be paid for at the specified rate per linea] Tunnel Hxcayation. 
foot under cover for « Tunnels, rock section,’ and “Tunnels, timber section.” 
The specified rate per jineal foot shall cover the whole cost of labour and 
material, incidental to the excavation of the tunnel, and the haul and deposit AO 
of the material in the embankments at the ends of the tunnel, as directed. 


72. No allowance — shall be made .for material taken out beyond the Net Section. — 
theoretical section shown on the standard or special plans. 


GBe The standard Famnensions of the tunnel may be varied if found neces- Dimensions. 
Peat or desired. If the area of the section be not thereby increased, no extra 
allowance shall be made to the Contractor on account of such change. If the aly 
area of the section be thereby increased or diminished, the specified rate per ¢ 
lineal foot shall be increased or diminished in proportion. ; 


TIMBER STRUCTURES. 


To be Built to 


74. “Al structures must be built in strict accordance with the general or Be 
ans. 


s special plans. 
“ ie j ied Vi 
i a 5. All timber, ener sawed or hewed, must be cut from living trees, and Quality. : 
i ‘be’ of the best description of the kind required. As directed by the Engineer, y 
q h it must be sawed or hewed square, and to proper dimensions. It must be free me 
a i from all loose, large or ‘unsound knots, sap, sun crack, shakes, wanes or other 
mS ie eo or > defects which would impair its strength or durability. 
: He 
76. The quality. and description of timber used for each portion of the Quality and Descrip- 
Stringers must be of long leaf yellow pine, tion. 


% 


. 


af struc ture must be as specified. 
Douglas iouie white pine, or piper timber approved by the Engineer. 


on. In addition 1s the foregoilie, timber for wooden truss bridges must Wooden Truss Mi 
be of long leaf yellow pine, Douglas fir, white pine or other timber approved Bridges: ; 
by 1 the Chief Engineer, and of “select” quality, particularly free from knots, 


sap, etc., and all imperfections that would impair its strength or durability. , : Hf e 
yi : hay 
Mee t d H AT) 

a (8. Beforel ommencing work on any wooden structure the ground must Clearing Ground, hh! 


be. entirely cleared. of logs, brush and trees for the whole of the width of the 


right of way, and during the progress of the work all pile and timber ends, 
chips and brush, shall be cleared from around the structure and burnt, or 


pte 'se disposed of as the Be mcen i may direct. 


i 9. No shimming will be permitted. Great care must be taken in framine Framing. 
mber structures, to insure a perfect fit at all joints. At the completion 
of the work they must be left in perices line and surface. 
ected ahead of tie track in all cases, but the Brection of Bridge ig 
of the tract to which the Contractor shall Ahead of Track." 
material without extra payment, shall not 


» 80. Bhaces. must be er 
ximum distance peyond the end 
quired to haul timber or other 
eed four miles. 
ee PILING FOR FOUNDATIONS, ; | Me 


otelas fir, faa cedar, jack pine Timber. | 


ay be of be rock elm, 
ained, sound, live timber, 


straight or reasonably straight-gr 
d knots, wind shakes or other defects. 
side the bark, which an be removed betare delivery. 


All diameters must be 


- Dimensions. 


Lengths. 


How Driven. 


Pee Driving. 


Broken Piles. 
Batter Piles. 


Extra Lengths, How 


Attained. 
oy: 
i How Paid for. 


Engineer’s Bill of 
Lengths Only Will 
be Paid, 


Rings and Shoes, 
How Paid for. 


Points. 


> 4 


. How Paid for. + 


edar for Mud Sills. 


82. Standard dimensions for piling @ are es! rollawe ; 
feet, 15, 20, 25, 30,. 35; 40, 45,-50,; over 50. Diameter in in : 
10, 9, 9, 9, 9, 9,8, 8, over 7%. Butt. diameter to be not less than t 
inches or more than twenty (20) inches: at five feet from butt. 


renee 


S84. Unless otherwise directed, all piles shall be sharpened and driven’ | 
the small end down, capped with a suitable iron ring, as the Engineer mé 
direct, to prevent spreading or brooming while driving, and, if required, shal + 
be shod with an iron shoe of approved oe . % 


' 85. Piles shall be driven until the fall of a hammer weighing 2,000 Tbs. - 
with a clear fall of twenty-five (25) feet or an equivalent blow, causes a- 
penetration not to exceed ten (10) inches under the last ten blows, or to such By: 
further limit as directed. oe 


86. Should any piling be browen in the driving, another sound pile shall 
be driven alongside to replace it. ia 


o\ 


87. All piles must be driven vertically unless otherwise shown on the plan. 
Batter piles will be driven at the batter shown on the plans. fas" ‘ 


nts 


88. When necessary to drive to a great depth, and piles of adequate length | 
cannot be obtained, one shall be spliced on top of another. The first pile 
having been driven as far as practical, it shall be cut off square to receive th 
following pile, which also must be squared and set on top of the; one alre eady 
driven, using a dowell pin 1 inch in diam., in the centre, extending eight ( 3) 
inches at least into each pile. guile piles shall, if required, be fastened togeth 
by an. improved splice. ‘ ee = 


89. Piling will be paid for under the heads of “ Piling ‘delivered i and 
“Pile Driving. ee eee re yr. 5 


bd 


“ Piling delivered” will include piling — ‘furnished by the Contractor at 
bridge site, as ordered by the Hngineer, and. will be paid for by the lineal foot, 
but any lengths in excess of those ordered by the Beene shall not 4 paid for. 


therewith. 


: Pe : 
be aid for at the eo 


90. Rings shall not be paid for, but shoes e it 
; y Di. 


rate per shoe, 


S 


SHEET ee A 


91. Sheet Piles shall be cut at the end, so asa form a ‘point a bt 
and not in the middle, and when driven this point shall be kept next to He 
pile previously driven to insure contact, and when aquired by the +. 
the Wakefield type of piling shall be used. ae 


aN brown joints. ” i a 


1 93. Sheet piling will be paid for at bo specie” i“ 
board measure left in the work. 


PRAME TRESTLES. 


94. Mud sills not less than ten (10) inches in thick 
be made of sound, ive. eenar, pnless otherwise ie 
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ke not to bury with earth any portion of the sills or Sills and Posts not 
tle foundations must have free drainage. to her Burice. 


Poe 96. All ady s in heights of structures, due to settlement or other Adjustments. 


ea = as a 
causes, must be rec 


~ LOG AND TIMBER CULVERTS. 


Bn 
ra ou = 4 é 3 
(97. Log and timber culverts must be built in strict accordance with the Material. 
general plan. Eee ea otherwise ordered, they shall be built of cedar. 
2 e va STH 


i 
a Ben 


98. Log culverts shall be made of sound, straight, green logs, from which Size of Logs. 
all bark must be removed, hewed on three sides, vertical faces according to. 
dimensions shown on standard plan, and parallel faces according to dimensions 
shown on standard plan for ge” x 8” 10” x 10” and 12” x 12” log culverts, and 
ordered by the Engineer in writing. 


4 


“4 


oS, . Material in log culverts will be estimated and paid for at the specified How paid for. 
rice er lineal foot in attached Proposal] for Cae 8” 1) tox 10” and 12" x2? 
th of timbers only will be considered without regard to the 
thickness above that specified and ordered by the Engineer in 


made of sound, sawn timber, and in accor- Timber culverts. 


00. Timber culverts will be 
They will be estimated and paid for at the 


dance with the standard plans. 
specified price per thousand feet board measure. 


CRIB-WORK. 


ge ; ; 
101. Timber ¢ 


fan Sa ee H ; i 
lity similar to that used in trestles, and according to plans furnished by 


used in support of trusses shall be built of timber in Timber cribs How 
paid. 


—8 
= 


qualt 


the 


: ey. i t ¥ 
le Engineer and y his approval, both as to workmanship and material. They 


nd paid for by the thousand feet board measure, according 
Iron contained in them will be paid for 


ec) 3 , 
will be estimated 


Ret 


to bills furnished by the Engineer. 
by the pound. T y will be filled in with angular stones of a size and character 


‘Bngineer, which shall be placed in the cribs without damage 
he structure, and as the Engineer may direct. 


Hisfactory to th 


el O2. Round timber eribs shall be built in accordance with general plans Round timber cribs 
furnished by the Engineer, under his direction and to his entire satisfaction, '* protection work. 
both as to siz ‘of material, quality and workmanship. No log shall be less 

than ten (10) inches in diameter at small end, not including the bark. 

. 1038. Tambor must be good, sound, live, red or yellow fir, cedar, pine or Quality. f 
tamarac, or ‘other wood approved by the Engineer, free from wind shakes, 

loose or rotten knots, and all other kinds of decay. 


<, 


rh 


404. Timber in cribs will be p 
imated only as to length, the v 
pee the best available t 


aid for by the lineal foot, ‘all pieces being How paid for. 
arying thickness not being taken into con- 
imber must be used as directed by the 


| 


ed for sustaining or protecting embankment, How filled. 


ng or changing the channels of streams, will, preferably, be filled 
ained from excavations adjacent, and care must be taken 
gest stones to the face. I however, no suitable material to 
| : it will’be obtained by borrowing, 


er crib-work requir 


ed a trench shall be excavated at the base of the slope 


el require 
nth as will insure a solid foundation, and all snow or ice or other 


a So ee a 
ae ae ie ae ae 
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Cribs to be close 
fitting. 


Quality of 
materials, 


How paid for. 


Material excavated 
from foundations 
and placed in cribs 
not to be paid for 
as crib filling. 


107. When cribs are built for protection against the action of the: waves, 
or the impinging of running streams, the Engineer may require the logs to be 
flattened on two sides, or he may resort to any other method of making the 
cribs tight and close-fitting, that, in his judgment, may be necessary. 


108. The materials for all timber structures must be such as are approved 
by the Engineer, and the workmanship must be of the best kind to secure the 
full bearing and strength of the materials, and must in all respects be satis- 
factory to the Engineer. 


CRIB FILLING WITH STONHE. 


109. Under this head will be included rock reserved from cuttings under 
Section thirty (30) herein, or rock borrowed by blastings, or stones borrowed 
in the form of boulders and placed in timber cribs for supporting bridges or 
cribs for protection of embankments from streams, or for changing or deflecting 
the channel of streams. Crib filling with stone will be paid for by the cubic 
yard measured in the finished crib. Provided, however, that when the material 
found in excavations for the foundation pits for any of the structures men- 
tioned in this section, is satisfactory to the Hngineer for crib filling, the same 
after being excavated from such foundation pit shall, when required by the 
Engineer, be placed in the crib-work at the expense of the Contractor. The 
contract price for excavation in foundations shall be taken to include the cost 
of rehandling and placing the material in the crib-work when required by 
the Engineer. 


p duced by Mr. D’Arcy Tate.) 


AND SURFACING. 


RACKLAY ING 


Certified copy. 


JNO. CALLAGHAN, Chief Engineer. 


Number of ties. 


Bieta with suspended joints; ties of uniform size ana full How spaced. 
1 ised for joint ties. Joint ties should be placed not more 

aining ties must be spaced evenly between joint ties. 

cross ties in single track must be lined true on the south Lining. 
rack. 

st never be notched, but if necessary must be adzed, in Adzing. 
true uniform bearing for the tie plate or the base of 


iz ules ay a pick, the point should be struck into the side Tie picks. 


‘ 
used. tor pl nee switch turnouts, Cross Overs Switch ties. 


nd lined in exact 


Ss must pe full poltea and rails drilled, hell necessary. Nuts Bolting and. s 
e tighten d a second or third time within thirty days after the track is Prillins: % 


us of different Pichia or P seeetons join each other, it must be Compromise 


, with compromise splice bars, made to fit the different rail sections and ®PHce: 


trust be driven in each slog inside and outside of rails and Spiking and slo 
t on bridges or trestles where spiking in: slots, or against ' 
ns e bars, OF in any way anchoring the rails to the bridge is 


nuts bot all track bolts sant be placed on the: outside of the rails. Nuts. ie : 


Square or 
pbroken joints. branches where new ‘steel is s used 5 Mid minor branch lines where 


curves. 
i ‘ i. 
Variation of joints. 122. When track is laid with broken joints they must not vary u 
any am 18” from the middle of the opposite rail, except as per Rule 124. 


ean, less than 123. When eral. is laid with square joints on tangents and prokens oimt 
eee ec C on curves, the broken joints will be maintained on tangents less thanwae 
feet in length. 


Passing from 124. To pass from square joints on tangents to broken joints on curves, 


etek Soanes cut and use a rail acordias " the > fogme rule :— 


degree of central angle of curve, using short rail on inner side of curve. For 
consecutive curves with short intervening tangents, obtain the separate sums 
of right and left central angles, subtract the lesser from the greater, and the - 
difference will be the required angle. Use short rail on inner side of this 
angle. The length of the short rail must not be less than ten ‘ 


Short rails. 125. Short rails shall be used in inside line of rails on curves of large 
central angle, in order to maintain position of joints near centre, of outer rail, 
and in such cases the above rule must be modified correspondingly, fs 


Cross spiking. 126. Track must be fully spiked, using the system Re oe known ‘as 
“Cross spiking,” with the inside and outside spikes driven on “opposite sides 
of the centre of the tie. They must be set as far apart as the face and char- 
acter of the tie will permit. s a 


“Vertical spiking, . 127. Spikes must be set one-half of their own width from Be of rail & 
driven vertically to full bearing on base of rail, and they must bd » kept in this | 
position. Driving sloping spikes, or giving them a final lateral blow to close 
the spikes against the rail, is forbidden, >. a - 


4 


Use of Gauge. 128. The track gauge must always be used when spiking. - 3 Pe 
5 y 


129. Boat spikes 8” x 3¢” shall be used for spiking frog and switch block= * 
ing to ties. ke it ‘eS | 
Elevation. 130. The elevation of the outer rail will be as ordered, and great care must i 

be used to keep the elevation uniform. The grade line must be— maintained — 
along the inner rail and the elevation obtained by raising the outer rail. The 
full elevation of outer rail must not be continued beyond the end of the central — 


curve, but shall decrease uniformly along the easement curve to the tangent 


point, where both rails should be level. | j bine in 
Pn 
Elevation on 131. For curves not having ends eased oe elevation oe 


-non-spiral curves. = extended to the end of the curve fr om pie it sh 


=a are too short to oe ee 


eG 132; On all tangents the tops of the rails must bi 
except the approaches to the curves which are not e: 


133. The track level must be used when surfacing e 
134. Gauge of track must be exactly and uniformly a prescribe 
135, The standard gauge is 4’ 814”. Extra width o gs 
curvature must be given as follows :-— at ee 


inch 


J ReCe aeawe MeL Eel 

MS ME Ale sii ee seria Akl 
(RSIS Site ean hae . % ineh 
shales Pe Shimatani Rhea ian Cig HOKE! BL 

Ma NS WL AN SS A 34 inch 


3 width of gauge should be given by the inside rail and be 
¥ u eae denrenseeean| the easement curve, from point of central curve to 
oint of tangent. Hed Bice 


Tie Tee curves not tine ends eased, the full extra width of gauge Gauge of 

should extend to the end of the curve, and the extra width be gradually tapered °° “spiral curves. 
off on tangent to tangent gauge on the low or inner rail in a a of 

08 feet. Mss A 


Me Hag Mus i 


ils must be handled carefully before being put in the track, and Handling rails. 
ye uniformly supported after being placed there. Skids will invariably 
va d whenever necessary 18 hee them mo ae In at cases the a eat- Ae 


pie 


140, . hositemy of the brand on the rail is immaterial, whether right or Rane 
a inside or outside, but its position must be uniform in the same line of 
’ When new rails are being laid, different brands must not be mixed.. 


W rails for curves of over 4 deg. must be separately curved by a rail Curving. 
1 | a in the track. The sledging or dropping: of rails on 


rbidden. 


‘throughout their length, in Be cdance with the following table :— 
, 80 feet....-- yA 83 feeut ti ui eA" 


Rao) fect. .:.suumanea 33 feet. ...4b 186" 
20 \feet.....20-444" 33 PEt. sauna” 
BO feet. ion Mee 5G”. | Bay feet, eno. 
Beteet cues 82 feet jy” 
BO feet. vai 256 Mee feet wamines 214%, 
30 fect We 214 hl Soe teem MN is. 2587 
H a0: feet MMeels 26 te eaifeg wir siai. 378 
SO: feet mmr. «204. dues feet. ieee. O98 
20. feet: set BBWEeet sce 4/58 ok 
30 Peete sc. 1B" Ee Bobet: kee «ek 
80: £C@hiaee.- s)he {BUS haN oe Peet ae. «Wye Va 
90) f6Gthe. ots ooaanl oe Peetan.. gate. 4 Darn 
30: £8ete vy oie «|| ag Barfeetay. der: 4 ay) 
curve, 30 feet.... 214d" 88 feet... 2s 578" 
. curve, 30 feet....--- 41” WS3: fees). seve. Oye” 
. curve, 30 feet.. » See par” BS feet: Mees |ou4 : 


ce must be made for expansion neumaine to tempera- Hxpansion. 
d. pyhen the average thermometer r reading on 80 


owan 
eing lai 


rails - Lee ; 
. . give SURREY GARR expansion space 
co RS SN Nes slenmy/ CLG Se ays vy 
a “ + re 
BE ne Si ca aS a oy 
oe ms eat 2 a 
5 
1 t 
» es ‘ 


1046.30 4s. Peo | eee 
—10. to 10°..... Seat wees uy 


Shims. 145. Proper expansion must ‘be secured by using iron shims, a LEC 
the above specifications, except where track is laid on a steep grade, wl 
ae Ae Bri wooden shims of proper thickness will be provided. They must be left i 
‘ until track is full spiked, bolted, and anchored, and then removed. ~ 


Tie plates. 146. Where tie plates are ordered, they must be placed in oe ane 
the Chief Hngineer’s instructions. ; 


Spiking rails. 147. On tangents only two spikes should be used in each plate; on curve a 
; use three. ; : Oa 
“ 4 
i How put on. 148. Tie plates must be forced ante the ties before trains ¢ are allowed ‘a > 
ane @ run over them. Gis 
heeee : ‘ ‘ My 4 
s i * 
nik. . Rall braces. _ 149. Rail braces must be used on guard rails and switches as shown on 
a . . if a4 ‘the. standard plans, and on curves where ordered. ie % we 
Switches? i . ( i “150. ‘Switches must be put in track in aeeorcance with tle standard plans. 
ke Daa | * 
Stub Switcies. 151. At all stub switches bridle rods must be confined between two ties. 
‘ha placed six‘inches apart. .. te > aa 
ut * , ee 
Lead rails. 152. Lead rails in all turnouts must be curved separately with the rail 
Mutat i bender before being laid. 'The narrow places between rails at frogs, guard > 
rs rails and switches must be filled with plandard wooden blocks. mn 
Le eee al 153. Where rail of a heavier pattern is used in the main track than in ive i 
aid aOR: alin: ie side track, the main track pattern must extend at least as far up the noe oe 
track as the switch ae extend. i . a j 
Derailing Switches. 154. A standard davaane switch, Bes block or safety Sich mouse be 
placed at the clearance point of all sidings, where ordered. 6 ’ re # es 
“Guard rails. ‘ 155. Guard rails must be placed at frogs, switches, and, wee ordered on ; 1 
‘ sharp curves and bridges. - eS Seca a is iy 8 
Track markers. 156. All standard track markers and signs must be placed strictly in 
ny accordance with, the standard plans. 7 \ 4 a g 
Lengths paid for. 157. Only such sidings, spurs, turnouts, wyes, and other track, and such 
: length thereof as ordered, will be estimated - and paid for. This will include 
tnt . tracks required at material yards, but will not include spurs in gravel i or 
, 4 ‘ temporary spurs laid for the accommodation of boarding cars. ee 
Surfacing and 158. The track will be surfaced with material obtained from the sida or 
pba ae uo e surfaced ‘and ballasted with train hauled material, es directed yrap Samu 
a Wisi : ra BF va 
- Surfacing from - 159. “Surfacing ‘A’” will include all work | of procuring surf 
Pherelde. _\  materiat from side ditches or other places where allowed, putting under 


track, ‘surfacing, ane and all peper work incident t fo Pe pregegg fOe ong 


ir 
hartactag from 
rain hauled 
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"4 161. Ballasting will include the loading, hauling, unloading alongside of Ballasting. 
x track, and transportation of all material hauled by train for the purpose of 
surfacing the track. 


162. Surfacing or ballasting must be done strictly in conformity with the 
P. “standard plans. 


163. All road and surface ditches will be left clear and free, so open and Ditches. 
extended so as to conduct water freely and quickly from the roadbed; and all 
side ditches must be left unobstructed. 


164. The side slopes and ditches must be left neat and smooth, and free slopes. 
from all rubbish, materials, and obstructions. 

: 165. The surfacing and ballasting must be kept up with the tracklaying. Ballasting to be 
All new track must be brought to surface and tamped up before it is run over. Ae 
Rails that are damaged by reason of neglect on the part of ‘the contractor, 
to comply with these requirements, will be replaced at his expense. 


166. A sixteen inch space on each side of the rail must be thoroughly Tamping, 
tamped and the centre of the tie lightly tamped. Joint and shoulder ties must pe ns 
be tamped particularly hard. ( ‘ ara 


167. When surfacing and ballasting is completed the track must be in per- Lining. bo ae 
fect line, surface, and gauge, and must be so maintained by the Contractor 
until it is accepted by the Company for operation. . arts fk : 


Signatures and residences of 
/ parties tendering 


Contractors. 


5 TACOS... .c OMPMEMMIICh ies ss... + + oa selelalle Pay. Of x2 Sach Cm Inte 5 elds 
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Exhibit No. 74. 
(Produced by Mr. John Callaghan.) 


SPECIFICATION FOR RATLWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMBER STRUCTURES. 


oe Sc (Revised December 1st, 1913.) 2p eas 

: . SPECIFICATIONS FOR TIMBER STRUCTURES. \ ‘ 
“pres GENERAL, 

. AG hs ta a Wiens 1. The Railway Company will furnish plans of each structure. Upon 7 


= pia receipt of these, the Contractor shall prepare detail shop drawings, in’ strict — 
ott Eee conformity therewith, of all parts included in his contract. Complete sets of 
the shop drawings shall be submitted in triplicate to the Railway Company for. Eb tho" 
{ approval. Upon approval, work on the structure may be begun by the Con- 
oe » : “tractor. Such approval shall not release the Contractor from responsibility Bt 
-from drafting and shop errors. Such persons as the Company may appoint ; 
shall have free access at all times, during the execution of this contract, to 
the shops of the Contractor for the purpose of examining plans and inspecting 


Bi) - materials and mode of manufacture. F 
ite 9 Plans and bills. 9. Bach structure must be built in strict accordance with the plans and “ab 
5 eames bills of material to be furnished during the progress of the work, as the * 


occasion requires. 


No pan ‘ 3. Dimensions, where definitely determined, will be marked on all plans 
* measurement, he i | Bs y 
furnished by the Company; in no case must dimensions be scaled. 


Workmanship. _ Phe best of workmanship shall be required, and all 1Abee shall be per- 
Aa by experienced mechanics, and foremen, in each class of work, and to 
the entire satisfaction of the Engineer. : 


Price to ineclide. 5. The prices of the different items mentioned are understood to cover all 
expenses incurred, including teaming, and completing the structure ready for 
the rails, to the satisfaction of the Engineer. 


Quantities paid for, © G6. The quantities paid for shall in all cases be the quantities of material 
“left in the work, but if the total finished weight of each of the various classi- 
fications of iron, built on the Company’s plans, exceeds the ealculated weight 
based on the dimensions shown on the plans and bills of materials, not more 
than two per cent. above said calculated weight shall be paid for. 


Quality of timber. 7. The timber used in all truss or trestle bridges, culverts, caissons, crib- 
work, coffer-dams, or other structures, must be of the very best description of 
the kind required for each purpose, free from all loose, large, or unsound 
knots, sap, suncracks, shakes, wanes of more than one inch across, or other 
imperfections; it must be sawn or hewn square, and out of wind, and when 
delivered must conform in every way to the specifications. No spike knots will 
be allowed. ‘ 


Winter cut. 8. All timber to be used must have been cut from trees during the winter 
\ season, unless it be otherwise allowed in writing by the Engineer. 


Inspection. 9, Inspection will be made when the timber is delivered on the Company’s 
ground, or any other place pointed out by the Engineer. In delivering timber, 
it must be placed on sufficient skids to keep it off the ground, and piled in such | 
a manner that no trouble will be experienced when inspecting or measuring it. 


Framing. 10. All framing must be made to fit closely, and must be done in a_ 
thorough, workmanlike manner. No open joints or filling pieces will be- 


‘ 


Mi 
em 


it oy, Ue the neat pee shall be He I a as to 


bY 
rc We %4 inch diameter or over, shall be ited with an Bolt holes, 


* polt. f . ° a) 
- sft We, 
When required by. the Engineer, nuts must be Figntened a second or third Tightening 
time within forty days after the completion of the structure. 


phe All nae of timbers, bolt holes, and all surfaces in contact with wood 
or iron, must be thoroughly painted, so as to commen fill all openings, with 


a STEEL AND IRON 


Beara Not to exceed .04% 
BNL sie i Acid Not to exceed .08% 
Not to exceed .05% i, 


mia fe, oilfeiie: @)) 6, oe) a/\e p60) (eras a 


ee ise to 64,000 


Ultimate Tensile Strength 


Tests: Spears %, inch in thickness and less shall bend cold on 

Specimens a? ‘inch and up to 1% inches in thickness shall bend cald. 
yn a diameter equal to the thickness of specimen, and specimen over 1% 

inches in thickness shall pend cold 180° on a diameter equal to twice the thick- 

Y f the specimen ; all without fr acture. 

t is required to test to destruction two upset rods for each span, one of ~ 

larg dimension and one of the smallest dimension of upset rod used. No pay- 
de for material which does not stand tests successfully. 


iy 


) ay charac fracture, silky. 


naterial must be free of injurious seams, flaws, cracks, « or 
; and have a clean, smooth, wo orkmanlike finish. 


shall be provided with .U. Ss. standard threads and square 
i; 


any aa of the rods shall not vary in excess of two inches longer 
n specified ngth, and the clear distance betw een the threaded upsets shall 
i specified length of rod minus twelve inches. 


and concentric with the body of the 


9. Upsets shall pe true and uniform, 
Bt 1 ; 
a . 
Pree S shall extend aie full Jength of the upsets, so that nuts can 
onto the body of the rod. 


with true rectangular faces. The axis 


Nuts must be neatly finished, 
, and at right angles to the 


ust be in phe conte of the nut 
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Quality. 


22. Rods with upset screw ends must be guaranteed to break in “he body - 


of the bar when tested to destruction. They must be thoro ughly and uni- 
formly annealed throughout their length after upsetting. No welding will be 
permitted. The net section of the upset ends at the base of the thread shall 
be at least 15% greater than the body of the rod. No part of the threads must 
project beyond the surface of the body of the upset end. Nut shall not be 
less in thickness than diameter of upset end of the rod, and faced on side in 


contact with bearing plates or washers. Threads to be coated with white lead 


and tallow before shipment. 


23. Bearing Plates and Channels: To be of steel, straight, and with per-- 
fect plane bearing surfaces, open holes next to the edge of the plate or channel — 
to be drilled; other holes to be punched to a diameter 44 inch smaller than — 


final dimensions, and reamed to diameter required. 


24. Wrought Iron: Must be of the best quality obtainable, tough, ductile, 
fibrous, and of a uniform quality, smooth and free from cinder pockets or 
injurious flaws, buckles, blisters, or cracks.. No steel scrap shall be used in 
its manufacture. Tensile strength shall not fall below 50,000 lb. per square 
inch, and elastic limit not less than 26,000 Ib. per square inch. Hlongation not 
less than 20% in 8 inches. All wrought iron must bend cold 180 degrees with- 
out sign of fracture, to a curve the inner radius of which equals the thickness 
of the piece tested. 


25. Shop Paint: One coat of best quality red lead and pure linseed oil on 
all steel and iron except cast iron parts. 


26. Cast Iron: Castings shall be of tough, grey iron with not over one- 
tenth per cent. sulphur, free from injurious cold shuts, blow holes and exces- 
sive shrinkage, and true to pattern, with perfect clean and sharp lines, all 
reentrant angles being properly filleted. Tests shall be made on a round bar 
144 inches in diameter and 15 inches long. Such bar when loaded in the 
middle between supports 12 inches apart shall carry at least 2,800 Ib., and 
deflect not less than one-tenth of an inch before rupture. Castings hit on the 
thin edge with a hammer shall dent without breaking. 


27. Clamp Bars: To be steel or wrought iron forged out of the solid to 
the exact dimesions shown on the drawings and shall be perfectly straight and 
of smooth, workmanlike finish. ‘No preiiines will be permitted, 


28. Screw Bolts, Nuts, and Dowel Pins: Shall- be made of soft steel 
manufactured by the Open Hearth process, or wrought iron. Preference w ill 
be given to screw bolts of soft steel, with cold pressed threads. 

All bolts must be practically perfect in every respect and provided with nuts 
and threads of standard size required for their diameter. The thickness of 
the nuts shall not be less than the diameter of the rod for which it is made. 


29. Inspection: The Contractor must furnish all facilities for inspecting 
the workmanship and performing the prescribed tests at the mill or shop where 
the material is manufactured. The Inspector must also be given reasonable 
facilities to check the w eights of the finished parts before shipment. 3 


HOWE TRUSSES 


20. The timber in the Chords, Guard Rails, Web, Floor Beams, and Pier. 
members, in addition to the requirements already stated, shall be of the best. 
description, free from all sap, knots, wanes, or anything else that would 
impair their strength. The timber in the remaining portions of the structures 
shall be of a similar quality, with no wane, and only such small, sound, live 
knots as will not, in the opinion of the Engineer, affect their usefulness. 


’ 


to be used shall be as specified under the Govern- Kind of timber. 
the work is subject to same; otherwise it shall be 
;, White Pine, Red or Norway Pine, Georgia Yellow Pine, 
yiglas Fir, or such kinds of wood as stated on such draw- 


rar 


v the Engineer in writing. 


nee c lumbia - 
as authori 


Other truss spans. 


2. All Truss 


33. It must be eed that the Contractor’s Schedule of Rates for False work. 
Howe Truss Bridges” includes the cost of providing and removing such false- 
ork as oo Engineer deems necessary in the erection of these and similar 


TRESTLES. 


) 


Bd, An timber, either hewed or sawed, must be cut from living trees, and Quality. 
ni! ne best description of the kind required. As directed by the Pngineer, 
it m e sawed or hewed square and to proper dimensions. . It must be free 
‘from | all large, loose, or unsound knots, sap, sun-cracks, shakes, wanes, or 
imperfections or defects which would impair its strength or durability. i 
Th timber in the stringers and guard rails shall be of the same quality 
ated herein for the Chords and Guard Rails of the Howe Trusses, and 


e remaining members of the structures shall be of a quaaty equal to that 
n Section No. 7 herein. 


Ms pe 


e kind of timber used shall. be the Same as specified herein for Kind of wood. es 
le ek wood as is stated on each drawing, or 


Mud sills not less one ten (10) inches in thickness must in all cases Cedar for mud sills. we 


of sound, live cedar, unless otherwise specified in writing by the 
. The use of. timber other than cedar for this purpose is objection- 


will be permitted only in case of necessity. 


sare must be. taken not to bury with earth any portion of the sills or gills and posts not 
1 pits for trestle foundations must bave free drainage. to be buried. 


tructures, due to settlement or other Adjustments. 


AN adjustments: in heights of s 
om the bottom of the proper elevation. 


gost be rectified by jacking up fr 


Se 
on any wooden structure, the ground must Clearing ground, 


39. “Before commencing work 
be eiarely cleared | of logs, brush, and trees for the whole of the width of the 


tor- way, and during the progress of the work, all pile and timber ends, 
pad bruset shall be cleared from around the structure and burnt, or 


of, as the Hngineer may direct. 


hen outside of the right-of- Clearing outside 


rees liable to fall on a trestle w 
right-of-way. 


way must ta fel by the Contractor, it being’ understood that the Company 


obtain permission from the land owners..: 


PILING FOR FOUNDS ATION. 


Piles may be of oak, rock elm, Douglas fir, tamarac, cedar, jack pine, Timber. 
ce, to be straight. or reasonably straight grained, sound, live timber, 

f om all b d knots wind shakes or other defects. All diameters must be 

red inside he bark, which shall be removed before delivery. 


e as follows: Minimum length in Dimensions. 
eter in inches at small end: 


Standa ‘d dimensions ‘for piling ar 
20, 25, 30 35 40, 45, 50; over 50. Diam 


19,9, 9, 8 He myer T Voce Mie ae 
h: 1 be made of live, sound, straight grained timber, free from 
piles must be at 


rdered in length BD to thirty (80) feet long, 


a When 0 


ve 
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least ten (10) inches in diameter at tip, and not less than fourteen (14) inches 

in diameter under bark, measured at a point six (6) feet from butt. When 

over thirty (30) feet and up to sixty (60) feet long, piles must. be at least 4 
nine (9) inches in diameter at tip, and not less than thirteen (13). ‘inches in 0g 
diameter under bark, six (6) feet from butt, and not exceeding sixteen (16) — 
inches in diameter at same point. 


» 
‘ 


Lengths. 43. Piles will only be accepted and paid for in length as ordered by the 
Engineer. 
How driven. 44, Unless otherwise directed, all piles shall be sharpened and driven with 


the small end down, capped with a suitable iron ring as the Engineer may 
direct, to prevent spreading or brooming while driving, and, if required, shall 
be shod with an iron shoe of approved design. 


an 


Driving. 45, Piles shall be driven until the fall of a hammer weighing 2,000 Ib. with 
a clear fall of 25 feet, or an equivalent blow, causes a penetration not to 
exceed 10 inches under the last ten blows, or to such further limit as directed. 


Broken piles. 46. Should any piling be broken in the driving, another sound pite shall 
be driven alongside to replace it. 
Batter piles. 47. All piles must be driven vertically unless otherwise shown on the 4 
plan. Batter piles will be driven at the batter shown on the plan. a 
he 
Test piles. 48. Test piles shall be driven by the Contractor when and where ordered a 


by the Engineer in writing, and the results therefrom used by the Hngineer 
as he may deem necessary. j 


Accurately driven. 49. The piles shall be driven accurately to the position required, and 
tenoned or bolted, or otherwise finished as called for in the detail drawings. 


-Rings and shoes, 50. During the driving, if necessary, the Contractor shall use and furnish 
all necessary wrought iron rings to protect the head of the piles from broom- 
ing or splitting; and if further deemed necessary by the Engineer, the piles 
shall be shod with suitable metal shoes of approved design. 


Splicing piles. 51. The necessary length of piles may be determined by driving test piles. 
In case single lengths of piles cannot, in the opinion of the Engineer, be 
obtained that will reach hard bottom, he may allow the Contractor to splice 
two piles together, in such a manner as authorized by the Engineer or shown 
in detail drawings. 


How paid for. Piling will be paid for under the heads of “ Piling Delivered” and “‘ Pile 
Driving.” 

Engineer’s bill of “Piling Delivered” will include piling furnished by the Contractor at 

Wit. be paid. bridge site, as ordered by the Engineer, and will be paid for by the lineal foot, 


but any lengths in excess of those ordered by the Engineer will not be paid for. 

“Pile Driving” will be paid for at the specified rate per lineal foot in 
the finished structure, which will include all work of any kind in connection 
therewith. 


Rings and shoes. 52, Rings shall not be paid for, but shoes will be paid for at the specified 
TAME DRAG OE: rate per shoe. 
\ SHEET PILING 


Points. 53. Sheet piles shall be cut at the end so as to form a point at one side, 
and not in the middle, and when driven this point shall be kept next to the 
pile previously driven, to ensure contact, and when required by the Engineer, 
the Wakefield type of piling shall be used. ; 


Broken joints. 54. Where there are two or more rows of sheet piles, they shall-be driven 
Oh with broken joints. oer 


tell 
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55. Sheet piling will be paid for at the specified price per thousand feet 
board measure left in the work. 


LOG AND TIMBER CULVERTS. 


56. Log and timber culverts must be built in strict accordance with the 
‘general plan. BExcept when otherwise ordered, they shall be built of cedar. 


57. Log culverts shall be made of sound, straight, green logs, from which 
all bark must be removed, hewed on three sides, vertical faces according to 
dimensions shown on standard plan, and parallel faces least width not less 
than dimensions shown on standard plan for 8x 8 10 x 10, and .12 x 12 log 
culverts, and as ordered by the Hngineer in writing. 


58. Material in log culverts will be estimated and paid for at the specified 
price per lineal foot in attached proposal for 8” x 8”, 10” x TCO aes one ban eam sc A 
logs. The lengths of timbers only will be considered, without regard to the 
varying size or thickness above that specified and ordered by the Engineer in 
writing. 


59, Timber culverts will be made of sound, sawn timber, and in accor- 
dance with the standard plans. They will be estimated and paid for at the 
specified price per thousand feet board measure. 


How paid for. 


Material. 


Size of logs. 


How paid for. 


Timber. 
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Exhibit No. 194, 


ESTIMATES OF COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF THH PACIFIC GREAT EASTERN 
RAILWAY: 


By F. C. GAMBLE, CHIEF ENGINEER OF DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS. 
(Being: Exhibit No. 194, produced by Mr. F. W. Anderson.) 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS, B.C., 
Victoria, 4th April, 1917. . 


Paciric Great HasterN Rwy. 


My Drar Srr,—lI enclose herewith, in response to your request, estimates of the cost of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway, the first made in 19138, and the second in 1917. 

In view of the fact that the price of material is rising and labour is very scarce it is quite 
possible that the latter estimate may be exceeded. Locomotives and other rolling stock have 
doubled in price. ; 

It is probable that the steel for the high trestles cannot be obtained within a couple of years. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. C. GAMBLE, 
Chief Engineer. 
PF. W. Anderson, Hsq., M-P“P., 
Legislative Chamber, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. 


PACIFIC GREAT HASTERN RAILWAY. 
(First estimate made 1913:) 


Final Hstimated Cost between Second Narrows, Burrard Inlet. and Fort George. 


Richt-of-way andvetation-cTounds “lcs, |...) Aiemhs +)2)«) hentemninn rete is foo air Sn 0 De ae $ 1,401,600 00 
Grading, tunnels, bridges and culverts, crossing signs, fences, etc. ..2.....-...-. 19,179,289 40 
Mes rails, fastenings, tracklayingyand surfacing. 52). )lecm ) © «). -lelsiemammlileneh cle teres «) 5,333,398 O00 
Station buildings and fixtures, section-houses, water and fuel Stations. ..-... 637,640 00 
Wngme housesvand turntables’. <yce sees 3 os re eels Sato OE. oo oS ee 360,000 00 
WN CAMELS CRIVENSES selsi.s folet ot iehar sl. Bilas s\n slallal's soa) fenc, elet ode MMMM eGo =| ct amMeMeMRestoh yo 1 900,000 O00 


$27,811,927 40 
Average cost per mile, $58,014.08. 
This average is based on the total distance of 479.4 miles. 
This estimate is based on the preliminary survey over a portion of the line. Final location 
may cause slight changes in the figures. 
The above estimate does not include rolling stock and equipment. 


> 
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Paciric GREAT HASTERN, RAILWAY. 
(Second Estimate made 1917.) 


Total value of work performed as per Estimate DVT tien oy eiparnrten as EMRE ae He hala is yee e) sues $18,000,000 
Tetiated totaWmGee TO COMPIete 2... eee ee ade ee he eae anaes ee 10,779,203 


$28,179,203 
This estimate includes rolling stock and equipment. 
See details attached. e 
The distance between the Second Narrows, Vancouver, and Fort George is, according to. the 
last estimate, 476.1 miles; this divided into the above total gives an average cost per mile of 
$66,448. 


Pacrric GREAT HASTERN RAILWAY. 


Approximate Estimate of Cost of Completing the Pacific Great Eastern Railway from Second 
Narrows, Burrard Inlet, to Fort George. 


Engineering ....-..-: I ae NN GUN A patates i «, 0's) SV eltatetis as) 6) Sell abemepe aiier' + MmMameiat ce) ca Fee nan ried) § 126,814 
Station-grounds and right-of-way ..---.,..sseenret sees Ste: | MMMM sisi: /etteus\ silo lings) cae 700,000 


Grading 51 miles, namely— 
From Second Narrows to Lonsdale Avenue .. 3 miles 

la 

( 


From White Cliff to Squamish .......-.-++-- OG ae 
PRCA: NETLOR A CMRI elo) s) oa) oo4 5 5 40 sie elleiele eau aliens. « PAU 

Ey Mra Ne Ste ca ames dee scl suleMoeah atts valet niatcentaliesce 2:589,728 
Bridges and culverts, including Steel PRTASES iene sie) s es YY Menta e's aliaieve}ie a iebela ie 2,297,776 

Track in main line, including ballasting and all material, 284 miles— 

BHA niles) ate eee Der MALS... scale ee alk ne 4) wee mins otal slate aie 5 oie: $1,885,980 
80 miles (without rails) at $3,800 per mile .... 626s ee awee ce eee eee 304,000 

es ee ake Chel 
Sidings and yards, 12 miles at $0,245 perm Ile:.. > c\cgvMcleys claemueinien rue calansie™|+ Nveamage=' 72 110,940 
Tl SWIG Cine lM se a leitimeie so res aimialile os cleanse se tne Re 17,400 
foe RRB 0) Gp RRR 2 CPCI ERI 5 ec na ae . 8,000 
Filling in and making good at ONG OPUBLIUSES |S leie were, +s tueteialel = s\alnsere!/ndsie m/s « ovis ie \+\0, 4 ae 80,000 
PMI TO USCS TATIONS, Foch s 5. so a aueeaplny sr epe's + + ealmnlnnn® cialabaieisarhs) snisie ns sins 8° SE Bs 200,000 
WOE, uve. PUIG... 5 « olncole oye ysieiese + cdeituenerein ¢ Pigeaine ys ws SN sain 98 a agg 8 tes 100,000 
Gee) Dui Gis MeMMMUS file. «+ > mntatoms ele + + o/s lelaiM clara nal pinnate nyo * ae diac 8 8 etn” ge 200,000 
Oe ei phi SOMMIMMIMMNMR C= + + o\crepmme +.» 9 Uficesenest 9  addiamaginns * is/cyn Sep RES ae 122,000 
Hencing' 1... nae My ie. os. > a eyonstans MIR Pe 5, OUR. ARERIRES 2 ic AACR: Raa 151,000 
AN. INRIA Sp oy. | kei Ce aM | 6 6,000 
To complete ballasting of 180 miles north from Squamish .....---+++sssheresssrrts 306,000 
Rolling StOCHMMPe LP INCDC Wei Mee« «+ o/s 9 el olepenmteaumatn sei daas + <ai> 9 tae AD REL. SORE | al eles 2,332,929 
$11,538,567 
Less amount paid out of amount provided by the ~ AC CELTICS CLatimamtiartc tc) panties nctiodrs 759,364 


Proportional PYnavonumedie.). enews io times Otol 1 Mo MaM Pe) of folie elo ue Cayce $10,779,205 


ine eel 


aS = 
(Produced by Mr. jenn Callaghan.) 


rors OF LETTER FROM THE VICH-PRESIDENT (DARCY TATE) TO-s 
~McBRIDE, DATED JANUARY 30TH, 1914, CONTAINING Lenox 
OF THE COST TO BUILD THE P.G.E. RAILWAY, Rae 


(Copy.) — 


Honourable Sir Richard McBride, K.C.M.G., 
Prime Minister, Victoria, B.C. 


x 


an estimate of fie cost of that portions between Vancouver and. Clinton, 209.23 oe ne ae 
heavy work. J ~ Lee i 


IstrMATED Cost or LINE, P.G.E. Ry., FROM seceme Narkows, Vancovvns, ro Fort ae 


Right-of-way and station-grounds ......... Aah chee iene a mi Sea - § 1,401,600 00 
Grading, tunnels, bridges, and culverts, crossings, signs, fencing, Aw} : 
OLChn aie 25s AAAI ERE LoS, CINE Sc Beet «clan ahah aa wre 3 Gone ¢22- ~ 19,179,289; 40 © 


Ties, rails, fastenings, tracklaying, Bee surfacing ape As a 5,333,398 00 
Station buildings and fixtures. section-houses, Bag and Piel Ae 


STA CLONSA, resin) See ee Rie ae 637,640 00 
Engine-houses and turntables Re “siallea i 
Wngineering expenses ............-. Pee ai afte al ghia : : A 


Average cost per mile, $58,014. 03. ; 
a The average cost is based on a total distance of 479.4: ite As you are aware, we have _ 
only a preliminary survey over a portion of the line. Final location surveys may “cause slight 
changes in the figures. The above figures are based on inkGeeation available from present 
surveys. 


% 
Apt r 


Estimatrep Cost or Ling, P.G.E. Ry., FROM SmoxD Nannows, Vancouver, TO CLINTON, 


" y 209.23 MILES. ye 1M 


631,702 00 


Right-of-way and station-grounds ............ 
Grading, tunnels, bridging, and culverts, crossings, signs, fencing, «LR 
CARO SS Ney as cic een Neterae iss. ! 5 SNE Pec ST RIO a te as 10,742,926 00 


: _ Ties, rails, fastenings, tracklaying, and surfacing ID. 2,357,147 00— 

; , Station buildings and fixtures, section-houses, water and. ‘fuel ay : 

t Brationiemie (cal uM. ame «(0 A. Aa o76,c8) 
Engine-houses and forabanied wae Lee ulajavelo/slaareeee ale, « «aia 2°70, OOO Ummm 


Engineering expenses ....... Pale ARO | Soa os ee 


_ Average cost per mile, $70,149.18. ne ie st a 
. Taken in sections, the cost of construction runs as follows :— ' 
Vancouver to Newport, 44.6 miles, $103,536.55 per mile ...... a ry 4, 617, 730 oO 

Newport to Clinton, 164.63 miles, $61,104.20 per mile ......... A 10, 059,583 00 
Clinton to'Fort George, 270.17 miles, $48,616.11 per mile ........ iA 


Bike : MOC WORT) aa Boo Renae 
_ Average cost per mile, $58,014.03. 
- Respectfully submitted. Yours trul 


\ 


HxHierrs.) © -) 


{ 


Exhibit No. 149. 
ON) P.G.E. RY. TO THE MINISTER OF FINANCE BY JAS. | H. 
KENNEDY, C.E., DATED MAY 12rH, 1916. 


oh ae? ; a) (Produced by the Department of Railways.) 
pie ae SOPRA Me Vicrorra, B.C., May 12th, 1916. 
The Hon. Lorne Campbell, . 
| Minister of Finance, Victoria. 
eh cathe Dear Sir,—In accordance with your instructions of the Sth inst., I have, in company with 
ig hVETS HJ . Perrin, made an examination of the financial statement of the Pacific Great Eastern 
_ Railway Company, dated February 29th, 1916, and checked up the various items of cost of 
ithe. work done as against the vouchers for payment, or from my calculations to show the figures — 
are in accordance with what I know from experience the cost should approximate. I append Dy 
a statement showing the actual cost of the various items and what each item of cost covers. I 
‘ ave also in company with Mr. Perrin made a trip of inspection over the line from Squamish 


bi 
ili dae! : . : . 4s co ee 
_ to Clinton with the view of looking into the condition of the work and ascertaining that every- 


thing is as represented by the officers of the Company, and have gone into the matter as 
thoroughly as the limited time at my disposal would permit. : 


Oe Liat Grades and Curvatures, 


nage find the grades adopted to be the best the typography of the country affords. The 
maximum, 2.2,)is' the, same as that of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Kettle Valley, and. Great 
Northern on their mountain sections. The maximum curvature, twelye degree curves, where BY) 
used are necessary to avoid excessive cost, and in my opinion wisely so. A. better alignment ; 


would cost more than the additional investment would warrant. a 
Wana Be ‘3 


Character of Work. is 
Hn 


"The line follows ‘steep rock slopes most of the way and consequently the profile does not 

truly represent the amount of grading necessary. I herewith attach a statement of the final 
estimates of grading compiled from the estimates of the six divisions into which the work has ea 
been divided, with the prices at which the work has been done. This shows the second division, 
Squamish to Lillooet, 120 miles, averages 33,400 cubie yards per mile, of which 19,800 cubic 
yards is solid rock, The third division, that from Lillooet to Clinton, 45 miles, averages 68,810 
per mile, of which 11,310 is rock. I append an approximate average cost per mile of these 


two divisions. 
Tam firmly convin 


; ‘ 
e + 
pgs we 


ced from my inspection of the line and the accounts and vouchers that 


the figures given for quantities, eosts, ete., are substantially correct, and the work has been 
done to the credit of both engineers and contractors. It compares favourably with any other 
. “work done in British Columbia, and no waste of resources of the company is apparent anywhere. 


The only criticism T have to make of the work is that the rock cuts, in my opinion, are too 
narrow for a line subject to much snowfall. Highteen feet is not sufficient width for rock 
‘naa ik 


cuts in a snow country, but, of course, this can be remedied later. 
ibe 4 n i i} 


Track. 


' I have inspected their rail file and find the quantities and cost all right. The track is laid 
th 60 Ib. steel on flat grades and 70 Ib. steel on maximum grades, tie plated on curves; and 
Joints, centres, and quarters on tangents. I fully approve of the track arrangements as the 
most economical and best suited to the needs of the railway. The ballast is about an avera 
ft of 6 inches. There has been laid 179 miles of main line track and 14 miles of siding 
53 miles of additional track material is on han 


ing 193 miles in all, and, I understand a 
heakamus for further use; also ties for 80 miles of additional track valued at approximately 
it Sa ‘ a 


120,000 are said to be available for further track. 


iV) 


z 


Coatractor’s prices. 


Regarding the prices paid contractor for this work, I have examined the contract. Me as 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company and contractor, and have examined contracts for. 


other similar work done by Messrs. Foley, Welch & Stewart for the Grand Trunk Pacific _ 
Railway, furnished at my request, and herewith attach a statement showing a comparison for 
--your perusal. I.also attach a private letter from Mr. J. W. Stewart, President, Pacific Great — 
‘Dastern Railway, to Mr. John Callaghan, Chief Engineer, that was shown to me and which a 

haye asked to be allowed to attach as it explains prices and conditions better than I can do. — 
While’ these -prices are. somewhat higher than I have been accustomed to in my work, I wish — 
to call your attention to the fact that an expensive tote-road, said to be 58 miles in length — 


and to have ost: $137,588, was necessary and«was constructed at contractor’s own expense. 


This, with the purchase of the H.S. & 'N. Ry. at $1,100,000, for which 1 understand contractor - 
furnished capital, constitute an enormous initial outlay which could not be avoided and may 


be expected to have some bearing upon prices for this work. Supplies were hauled over this 


new. tote-road from Squamish to Pemberton, 58 miles; from Lytton, 105 miles; and from 
‘Ashcroft, 160° miles. Taking all these difficulties into consideration, I am of the opinion that 


these contract. prices are fair and equitable. It must be understood, however, that while Mr. 
Thomas, secretary-treasurer of the Pacific Great Hastern Railway Company, very kindly placed 
all information the Company has at our disposal, and produced all accounts and vouchers, etc., 
in his possession as required on request, he informs me that he has no information regarding 
the cost of the work to contractor or sub-contractors, consequently it is not possible to give you 
this information. However, Mr. Callaghan, the chief engineer, has produced final estimates of 


‘ ~ : . 
“work done by sub-contractors on the Grand Trunk Pacific work above referred to, which show 


that they were paid higher prices than that received by Foley, Welch & Stewart themselves, 
and consequently were a direct loss to first contractors. I am aware that these are not isolated 
eases. It often occurs that contractors pay more than they receive on some parts of their work, 
but at the same time, from a fifteen years knowledge of the present contractor, his organization, 
general efficiency of himself, and his entire following, I think he is likely to make a good fair 
profit on the present contract unless something unforeseen or unexpected should occur. 


Uncompleted portion. 


I have not seen the country through which the uncompleted line traverses, but I have 
examined the progress profiles from Clinton to Fort George, which show only about twenty | 
miles yet to be graded to complete. While some sections are quite light work, considerable is 


~ shown to be as heavy as that between Squamish and Clinton and there are seve ral large steel 


bridges to be erected. That at Cottonwood is shown to be 306 feet high and 1,802 feet in length 
with an approach 85 feet high and 1,100 feet in length. The bridge at Mile 47, Hickson Creek 
South, is shown to be a 3,500 feet opening and 75 feet in height, consequently I believe the line 
north of Clinton as a whole cannot average much less per mile than that inspected, regardless 
of the lighter profile in places. 


Additional outlay. 

Outside of the statement of cost of construction as shown on sheet, I find on inspection 
considerable property installed along the line for which I understand the Railway Company has 
not yet paid the contractor. 

179 miles cedar post single-wire telegraph line erected. 


Permanent standard water tanks quite sufficient for all requirements on 179 miles. 


track laid. 

2,100 feet sidings at about 6-mile intervals along route. 

Division yards at Squamish and Lillooet. 

‘At Squamish 40,000-barrel steel oil tank and 6-stall engine house. 

Station and section houses necessary for the 179 miles track laid. 

Docks at Squamish and North Vancouver. se 

Rolling stock, including 6 locomotives. 7 

A number of passenger cars, steel frame flat cars, box cars, etc., apparently all j in good 
-Shape for operation. These run up into money very fast, but I am unable to. give 
any estimate of their value or cost. 


‘ 
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i ee Statement of Approximate Cost per Mile. 
re Approximate average cost, first division, Squamish to Lillooet, 120 miles :— 
ng Grading .and-bridging, average cost per mile ..... ED TA Res tierorieisls- «8 $48,540 
Tunnels, average cost per mile 2.1... 6... eee eee eee ee eee eh are RM 858 
Track laying, surfacing, and materials, approx. cost per TUNEL er eerebesi she: 10,000 


(Water. stations, telegraph fencing, engineering expenses, not included. ) 


" $59,398, 


Average cost, second division, Lillooet to Clinton, 45 miles :— eye 


Grading and bridging, average cost per TOES PONTE Ue As Ue oy UA A sc 2. 2°$60,672 , 
Tunnels, average cost per Mile ....... see sees eee eee tenes Rb ibl - 2,356 
Mrack surfacing and materials, per mile ...........e eee ee eee eee ee ts 10,000 
(Water. stations, depots, telegraph fencing, engineering expenses, not 
ineluded. ) ent 


Comparison of Pacific Great Hastern and Grand Trunk Prices. 


Granp TRouNK Pacific. 
P.GRe Prince Rupert | Tete Jaune Cache 
to Coppér River, to Aldermere, 
1908. t 1912 
2 AGRI Sen enn ance UIE AMEN BLT, eS 
GIEaring |). fs sa lobe Msi: >. Lal ie pemedieg $150 00... $180 00. $150 and\$125 
Trees off right- (MAREN ts. bch (shes + 4!= leis eels 3 50 2 00 $ 2 00 
Grubbing . ..% se Me 80)... 5.4, a) saelial aiee ; 300 00 400 00 250. 00 
SIN GUNWOG SAMBA Oe cles SN Si cbc 1 45 1.50 1 40 
MEO e FOCK) SMP Ns este e(s)* oo 8+ 8 elelshapm eae 55 55 by 60 
Pxeavation : ; 
Common €4Pthie. sc... ee tees 32 82 a2 
eT a E-Da RMN eeMtes <lellens oss ee =o sieheieienielie «| 50 mts At 
Ovehaul, per yard, 100 feet .....-- apm ve crate 02 OL 01% 
Piling driven (ease... eee eee Ae eats 35 25 25 
Crib filling with stone ......---++seseseees 2), 50 1.25 2 00 
Bip-rap, hamdyand oo... os eee sie ees 2, 00 50 2 00 
Hip-Fap, TADGOMMB.. sees se. ee hee ees cine Fy 1 25 1 25 1 50 
Round logs im’EribS ......2 2c eee eee ees 30 allt) 20 
Bridge timber, m.p.m. ...---- seers ereres 45 00 32 00 42, 50 
Timber in culverts, m.bD.M. ...--+--+++++-> 30 00 30 00 40. 00 
Nati VG: GLIMDSIAM Mites s+. gletede ene! oe lee 9 leis 30 20 20 
Dry Masonry w.....--- sere Sabet sh eves Spam as 4 50 4 50 
Tunnel, rock See. ...---+-+s eee e ee os eae 85 00 80 00 85 00 
DRO IEC: ood ee cc BEA wyohch sce laraeMertelts 0S 061% OT 
Tunnel tien. RAL) LIL) (Steetetteveeds tersesns Res cae 45 00 40 00 


a 
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Statement as returned by Pacific Great Eastern, February 26th, 1916, as checked over and - 


found to be at least approximately correct, 


1917 


Engineering expenses checked against time pay-Tolls, ete. .........eeeeeee eer eee $ 800,661 11 
Right-of-way, cash paid, not including right-of-way on Development Company’s 

HOWTSILE MONOPEL LY. © 20.5 cial ls he efi ereisiaiaie wie ely lallel=: ole. =elo stolen Ree ive lolicic-, « + in\aleee 391,953 27 
Tunnels, including enlargement tunnel timber as checked against total length .. 296,764 49 
Miesuin- track and furnished right-of-way, .% ..).. = ..c)sie + « +1 oo MOMMeaMela gels oeieis seo elles 401,652 19 
Rails in track and piled on right-of-way as checked against rail file ............ 1,159,793 33 
Frogs and switches as shown by Railway Company’s books .........-...-eeeeeee 25,002, 20 
Track fastenings, including tie plates, angle bars, bolts, spikes, ete., as per Com- 

PADY'S TECOPG 1. Vig ceils bee do os 6 om + gallus |» 0) lalate tetsnMieMeiaiaya(= ss + + lnm (© o.9 258,626 98 
Ballast, ‘approx. 165 miles vat 6% lift) ss... gs Seen &\<(oi o eretanebeneliaieteta ele) <\< 4° (plane els 118,376 94 
Track laying and surfaces, approx. 179 miles, plus 30 sidings, assumed 193 total 

mileage. including trai Service) 2°. |) owekeneas)<\.'sterebios,clettals| sete MMReManaie liollo\s (+ 'eTehenes sia 265,990 27 
Fencing as done in’ spots to protect ranch lands ..............-+2e.. sees eeeee 1,767 82 
GrOssineS ANCL SISTIS. sole secs sie Stare els .t 6 heme lerstotetle Be AN ay eC 1 28) Re 2,042 19 
North Vancouver and White Cliff Station, total cost ............ re 6,617 59 

Shops, engine houses, and turntables :— 

SSUATINUS 0. eee eae eth oo ole oid le! dionglenel s 6 sie lanetenapallauele| »//s\elsie tena \tets hice aiM eta Rents $11,440 00 
HATTA MOME soi. cha oid ele so » eegMRMe's «0p ie wdealie’!s! el 0 \e'Tetka)tabteliaster ste ee RaMeNGls Mie Cite eet 3,112, 16 

— 14,552 16 
Water stations: Cost of water records, fees, ‘6TC. 11... i vec mele teen eee eee oe 3,007 25 
Gost of) water records, fees;“ete! sce < «Uae oars) asin) Siete MeN CREMOMeN eT slip = 5 «Jet aiaiia) » 3,007 25 
Fuel station at Squamish, inspection charges only ........ 0050s esee eee eee eee ee 590 66 
Miscellaneous Small structures) | 25 2/0 6.5 5 New ene) s! ses lle a leteuaaMieetavementie Ie! oife\'- ,-/« la sliellels 3,661. 06 
AMsurance con WaAUNCh b's ois. eee e se eS ae Aili ere aol chs esther la a Me ates ee) 'e 's 10s s ote 555 80 
Interest, commission and exchange, legal expense, printing, ete. ................. 1,435,893 20 
Howe Sound and Northern section, including right-of-way, except across the town- 

site property (as per Mr. Gamble’s estimate) .........-s esse cece eee eee wees 193,068 62 
Generaloexpenses Tor four, VEArs. |... eyes ela enalersitsl cieves: «bene De RNS a Sa 143,048 60 
Grading las, per detailed, estimate: ace lens eiemetuche: #10 +) suelleteenmeneREMat e's hatietinns clietoue 12,299,827 46 
Bridges. and: culverts, as per detailed estimates 1.0.0.0... cee cee ees ss eee 2,682,196 06 


$20,505,979 : 


Pane oan ee 
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Total Grading. 


$ 357,783 TO 
4,720,988 55 
2,112,650 34 
2,036,855 75 
923,581 65 
2,077,741 23 


$12,229,546 22 
PXtray WOLD ce ates fe ee cae es 70,281 24 


$12,299,827 46 


Summary. 


Page 7 (see printed page 687) is an approximate estimate of the cost of the two completed 
sections, viz., Squamish to Lillooet and Lillooet to Clinton. This is only approximate, but will 
give some idea of what it should cost. 

Page 8 (see printed page 687) is a table showing the prices in contract on this work and 
prices for two contracts on Grand Trunk Pacific work for use in making comparison of prices 
with that work. 

Pages 9 and 10 (see printed page 688) are the items I have checked over and show the 
cost of the work substantially correctly in my opinion. 

Pages 11 and 12 (see printed pages 689, 690) are copies of detailed estimate as compiled 
from estimate returned to Government on February 29th, 1916. 

Certified to be substantially correct as far as I am able to obtain information in the limited 
time at my disposal. 

Yours very truly, 
JAS. H. KENNEDY. 


Exhibit No. 36., 
ed by the Department of Railways.) 


INTO THH FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF THE GOVERN- 
d CIFIC. GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, COMPANY, UP TO THE 
a a THE COMPANY’S DEBENTURE STOCK WERE 


VANCOUVER, January 22, 1917. 


i of the Provincial Government of British Columbia. 


<! 


- Pactric GREAT WASTERN : wy COMPANY. 


es 
accordance: th instructions received f 


and Agriculture, we have conducted, in conjunction with our examination of the 

y nyestigation into the financial relations of the Government with the 

t Eastern Ra way Company, up to the date on which the proceeds of the Com pane 

tock were exhausted, and annex hereto the following statements :— 

anit ‘I.—Statement of moneys deposited to the credit of the Minister of Finance in 
fe ~ connection with the British Columbia Government’s guarantee of the Pacific Great. 

-Bastern: Railway Company’s securities. 

Exhibit NB hs Statement showing analysis of estimates as furnished the British Columbia 

- Government _by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company under chapter 34, 

Statutes: 1912, and upon which moneys were released by Orders in Council. 

Exhibit sh —Statement showing the disposition of moneys received by the Pacific Great 

Eastern Haugey Yompany from the British Columbia Government on Estimates 


; Nos. to 41 
“Exhibit | VE a oxit showing amounts that were payable to the Pacific Great Hastern 


to subsection (d) of section 9, chapter 34, 1912, and amendments, our reading of 
which has been confirmed by the Attorney- onatare Department. 
regard to the annexed statements we desire to report as follows : — 

aio Eexurerr I. 
ill be noted. ‘hat the total of securities guaranteed by the Been amounts to 
"$20, 160,000, which is on. the basis of $42,000 per mile for 480 miles, as mentioned in the Statutes, 


and not ; 
notice ‘that the cost of the issue of the First Mortgage Guaranteed 4 per cent. Debenture Stock, 


excluding discount, amounts to $440,439.22, being approximately 3.09 per cent., which is not 


excess ye as compared with the cost of the British Columbia Government loan made in England 
at about the same date. 
at It will be obse ved that there was an amount of. $231, 644.83 deducted in London to pay 
the Pac ific Great Eastern Railway Company’s securities, and that the Company 
39,207.36 of this amount (out of moneys received from the Provincial 
, leaving $92,437.47 as a payment which was not, as far as we could 


n, authorized by. an Order in Council. ' 
e pecuritisg were sold in London through Messrs. Brown, Shipley and Contpany; the fiscal 


‘ific Great Eastern Railway Company. We have requested the Pacific Great 
to ask Messrs. Brown, Shipley and Company to confirm, direct to us, 
and until we receive this confirmation we have 
securities as shown by the records 


& 


quent ly refunded $1 


ern Railway Company 
otal amount of securities issued by them, 
nplete verification as to whether the total amount of 


e pe cal payments | of inter 


Bxurr II. : . an 


are advised by Mr. Gamble, the Gove rnment’s Chief Railway Engineer, that the amoucen 


nates for a7 engineering, 


m the Hon. John Oliver, Minister of 


Railway Company in respect of estimates submitted to November 30, 1915, according © 


for 476.1 miles, the final length of the road, as determined by the Company. You will’. 


é no COM gai) 
of Company as issued, are all that have been issued. We may state, however, that,the == 
est exactly equal the amount of interest payable on the securities r 


construction engineering and overhead charges, representing ba i 


. 
A 
» 
uy, 


charges Cu eaiie the Welch « contract, are not excessive Satich compared te simila 
into the construction of other railroads. We might mention, that the item executir 


Ay tancy includes $1, ae De month paid ee se )’ ae ‘Tate, a O 


to $14,822 Ta to Katiae solicitors. 
Howe Sound and Northern Railway, $193,068.62.— f railroad 
 ficure Gainer By: the 0) ny ol 


é is the amount passed by Mr. Gamble after he had revised i 
its estimate which was, we understand, with the exception of the charges for right-o way, b ed 
on.the Welch contract prices. The purchase DENS of $18, 068.62 was allocated as” 


t according to receipts examined by us :— * ou js 

aM Trustees of the Howe Sound and Northern R ae eeee bahy SLA, Cee at 000 00 _ 

We ‘ Foley, Welch & Stewart ...... ORG: |: CSM PMOR Ge 3. Meester y+ \3.4 "seer 188,068 62 
bee SES CeaL RUAN SIC 4 Vel 5 soe DR ees BU wiathtote $193, O68 62 


the amount ae had already paid to the trustee. i the revised figures furnished by Mr. Gamt 
in connection w ith this purehase, there is an arithmetical error amounting to $5,765. 76, the 
extension of 29, 120 feet of culvert timber at $22 per thousand being shown as $6,406.40 instead — 
of $640.64. This amount should be recovered by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company — 

ve from Foley, Welch & Stewart and refunded to the Government, or deducted by the Government 
ies from the next estimate furnished by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company. — i: 
The title to the right-of-way included in this purchase, amounting to $83,690, still Stance! in 

the name of the vendors, who we understand are now amalgamated with the Pacific Great 


b ya 


Hastern Railway Company. 
We might mention that the contractor, P. Welch, is operating the line purchased tronm the 4 


Howe Sound and Northern in conjunction with that portion of the road which he has constructed — 
and is operating under the terms of his contract with the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Com- D 
pany, but so far as we can ascertain he is not paying anything to the Company for the privilege ¢ 
Rr of operating the 706 miles of road which he did not construct, nor anything for the benefit of 
tna certain contracts which we understand were included in the purchase of the ae Sound and 


Northern. 
Right-of-way, $316,309.19.—The estimates under this head are constituted as follows:— 


; ~ Gast of land! purchased: ':\.; 222% 554i wae ale biel = ate en or) an ae $139,416 16 : Aas. 
ike Land surveyors (approximately) .......-....-.. Bb Say Gs ee 25,000 00 ‘tay? 
i Partial payment on land at Vancouver terminal .....-.+-.++++-++: 52,000 00 
Fees and expenses of counsel, salary of right-of-way agent,” 
be ; appraisal expenses, cost of removal of obstructions, recording ~ bi 
‘ N deeds, etc. (approximately) ......--.-..++++ ae eee Se 99,893 03 
A Mese ll ea eG, 5 aR a Siew. Aes \ Sa ee ", 816, 309 19° 


ae We examined a duplicate-signed deed in favour of the Company for each parcel of land 
| purchased. In most cases a certificate or other evidence of title was attached. © _ None of the 
land as evidenced by the deeds was purchased from the Pacific Great Eastern ‘Development 
Company. a aes 
Constructing Railroad, $17,365,572.65.—The estimates furnished by the contractor and 
submitted to the Government by the Company were certified to by Mr. John Callaghan, the 
chief engineer of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, and again certified by Mr. Re uD. 
Thomas, auditor of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company. The arithmetical acon a 
of estimates was tested by us, and it was ascertained that the prices stated thereon were” 


hl) 


contract prices. N ty i 
It will be observed that retentions amounting to $1,583,030.21 were owing to 12 Re ai Poe * 


Estimates Nos. 1 to 40. It was the policy of the Government, up to May, 1915, to withhold 
- -yetentions on estimates furnished under the Welch contract, but estimates submitted after — bi 
May, 1915, were paid in full. In July, 1915, the Government paid to the Company the amount x 
of $766,319.69, being half the retentions they had withheld. In this connection it will be noticed, 
on reference to Exhibit III., that the amounts retained have not been kept separate and availabl 
for eventual payment, but have been used by the Company towards the Hae irent of sundry item 


ee 


a 


Boned vouchers and then evidences of ee, 
1¢ interest paid. Of the expenditure outside the Welch 
“$332,4¢4.78 were examined by us, and the remaining disbursements, 
payments for s salaries and sundry supplies, were verified by the 
e already ei in our remarks under Exhibit Il. to the fact 


idered excessive by Mu amble. 


| and wee to the Minister of ‘Finance on or before the date on 
€ Bay cased to the Company. We have based the estimated cost of 476.1 
l cost of 480 miles, as agreed to by Mr. Gamble and Mr. Callaghan, 
any. In ascertaining the amount payable to the Company for the 
vork done to November 30th, 1915, we have assumed the following as 
1e Statutes :-— . “n 

tal cost of construction and materials: is the total WP astimates 2 Nos. 1 
as fi nished by the Company after excluding items which have been 


in. ted pont a the mon by the aie "a, 


scertaining thet amounts payable to the . ee ‘ 
etation of the Statutes governing the payment to the eonupane for 
Rroris done to November 30th, 1915 (which has been confirmed by the © 
ent in a memorandum dated January 20th, 1917, addressed to the i, 
t of Railways), there has been an amount of $5,704,316.50 paid in excess, 
We have noticed that Mr. Gamble has, up to Estimate No. 19, recom- 
: ‘ouncil that the amounts of the estimates be transferred to the credit 
mpany, but ‘om Estimates Nos. 20 to 41 he does not recommend the amounts for 


but commends hem to the consideration of the Council. 
fu rnish any fonnee information you may cesire in connection with our 


Wwe have the teeour to be, 
Shrew 
‘Your aoe servants, 
RICE, WATERHOUSE & CO, 
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Exuipir I.—STaTEMENT oF MONEYS DEPOSITED TO THE CREDIT OF THE MINISTER OF FINANCE IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE BRITISH CoLUMBIA GOVERNMENT'S GUARANTEE OF THE Paciric GREAT 
BASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY'S SECURITIES. 


Securities issued— 


First Mortgage Guaranteed 414% Debenture Stock M.S $14,234,805 00 
Deduct— 
Discounts >, chic aldose Sheree aaty ales aisle pote ae $470,687.29 or 3.381% 
Underwriters’ commission and broker- 
Bee Ma Rea Seca o.> comtemas Mio Gir « $428,564.97 
DX Pen SeSieae dee 6 ohuciseie > - cael 4,474.94 
Exchangers. ose. o..\. s 1 Sere eee 7,399.31 440,489.22 or 3.09% 
Totalcost of I1SSue: <i) a. <i sameeren: $911,126.51 or 6.40% 


Interest on Pacific Great Hastern Com- 
pany’s securities paid in London. .$231,644.83 
Less—Retunded by Company out of 
moneys released to them by the 
Government on estimates ....... 139,207.36 92,437.47 1,008,563 95 


Amount credited to Minister of Finance in respect of securities 
1511 i ee ET A | EPA Aer Abo oon oo HO MORenE Oc 5 $18,231,241 02 
Securities pledged— 
Amount credited to Minister of Finance in respect of securities pledged, being 
a loan paid in monthly instalments by the Union Bank of Canada, secured. 


by the undermentioned debenture StoCk .........seeee seers este t ee teeee 4,800,000 00 
First Mortgage Guaranteed 444% Debenture Stock ...:.... $2,565,195.00 
Second Mortgage Guaranteed 414% Debenture Stock ....... 3,360,000.00: 


$5 925,195.00 
Interest earned on bank balances (total securities guaranteed by British Columbia 
Government, $20,160,000) 200. seni... ip palpee te = ois - emanate ofielins)< “Sous clientes 215,788 42 


Total deposited to credit of Minister of Finance .............. $18,246,979 44 


— 
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*Pxurwir Il. STATEMENT SHOWING THE ANALYSIS OF HSTIMATES AS FURNISHED THE BrivtisH 


CoLU MBIA GOVERN MENT BY THE Paciric GREAT HASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY UNDER CHAPTER 
34, STATUTES 1912, AND UPON WHICH MONEYS WERE RELEASED BY ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


Location engineering (salaries and expenses of engineers) ...... BM Mipete avast “+ 2b Sie $ 206,295 68S 
C ‘onstruction engineering, Divisions 1 to 6 (salaries and expenses of engineers) . 524,711 42 
Overhead charges— 

Engineering equipment (pack horses, transits, levels, and engineers’ 


HAS HeUEAMSLICS)) oo re) elena At ene ie CTS eG oe aes gts S820 35°62 

@iee: CurmieMner erect: eo ae IRATE CaS ONG ae eT ATM da 5,589.00 

ROEICE CX POM eet... MM eta eee gee ete es 44,060.67 

General GXpPenmsesijeyen +. . 26... PONE: eee, Re se Ce ea a oe 44,696.42, 

Pxecutive and accountancy .............. TC, SAMOS DA Sa repe st .. 63,788.04 
sneH MG Gl ccs ic A een ARC cr SiC eae ena : 140.00 190,259 75 
Howe Sound and Northern Railway (purchase price) ......5..-..+-- RR edi Alesina 193,068 62 
ee Ve MI STORELO Ooo eye alee ee etal pee mee ee ea tem ten ees Alek 316,309 19 


Total estimates furnished by the Company, being expenditure 
Outside the Weleh contract .............. Mi See ae $ 1,480,644 66 
Constructing railroad— 
Cost per Estimates Nos. 1 to 40 furnished by P. Welch and sub- 
mitted by thes Gompany «62... 0. cee cee ete te ects . $17,365,572.69 
HECSS——RCUCIIMIOMSM isl = ose eas sce ies acele EI aS 2311288 HAN ie te se 1,583,030.21 15,782,542 44 


Retentions on P. Welch contract, $766,319. 69 of which was previously withheld 


DY COVELL CT GNM e os achls  - + 2) tala le Btehsheleae us else's Sea) 5 aa PAA AA SS oN i 816,710 52 
Tnterest earned on bank balances .....-.---+se-+ errs eer Paral Narain elke Ue Leb VA TSOwOL 
Partial payment on Estimate No. Hd RNG) 8) ECC Aiis|onk) 72-2 cater her Ee Sie ae Pi 5,300 91 
Totak .:... Bee ARIMA Hts) Ve a Ys tae $18,246,979 44 


Pxurwir I1J.— STATEMENT SHOWING THE DISPOSITION oF MONEYS RECEIVED BY THE PACIFIC GREAT 
BASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY FROM THE Britis CoLtuMBIA GOVERNMENT ON HSTIMATES Nos. 
1 ro 41. 
Total amount released by Government as shown on TOOL TMD ee edelaile le «oe slivers |e) 6) $18,246,979 44 
Expended by the Pacific Great Bastern Company 
according to its records, as follows: 
P. Welch for work performed under contract. .$15,610.156.00 


Expenditures outside the Welch contract .... 1,427,848.92 

Interest on securities issued and bank loan .. 1,021,647.60-+0 

On Estimate No. 41 (only part payment of ; 
which was received from Government)... 8,334.82 

Payment of sundry items included in estimate, 
but disallowed by Government: eave! tye) 9,600.16 


Expenses of org anization, $500, and advertis- 

ing, $2,500, not included in estimates by 

Comenny +, URE ; BELA ci MOMS. eB rR @ tolls 3,000.00 
Portion of interest aeductea trout proceeds of 

securities sold refunded by Company out 

of moneys received on estimates ......-- 139,207.36 


$18,219,788.86 


27,190.58 


vcaceee SIS240, 57 Giiaee 


Balance being cash in bank and dadVaNceS 2.2 .+..4-ss ee eee Stone 


Total released by STO VDI eTuaies ./omyere ss + toa yee ke 


? 
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Exuipir IV.—STatTeMENT SHOWING AMOUNTS THAT WERE PAYABLE TO THE PACIFIC GREAT HASTERN 

Ramway COMPANY IN RESPECT OF ESTIMATES SUBMITTED TO NoveMBER 30, 1915, ACCORDING 

To SUBSEC. (D) or Sec 9, CHAP. 34, 1912, AND THE “ Pactric,GReaT EASTERN AID. Act, 1914,” 

oUR READING OF WHICH HAS BEEN CONFIRMED BY THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

The part of subsection (d) of section 9 which governs the method of payment peads as 
follows :— Dall 

“And from time to time as the work of construction proceeds,, the Government by the 
Minister of Finance, or other duly appointed representative of the Government, shall, out of 
the said balances, certify to the bank the amount to be transferred from the said account 
to the credit of the Company, or its nominees, in monthly payments as far as practicable such 
sums as are justifiable, having regard to the proportion of work done and materials and supplies 
purehased fox the said railway as compared, with the whole work done and to be done thereon 
pending completion of the said line.” 

The interpretation of which is represented by the following fraction :— 


Amount of work done the total amount credited Proportionate value of 
—— of to, the Minister) of== | work done (as: passed: 
Estimated total cost (as fixed Finance in respect of by the Government on 
by the Government’s Chief guaranteed securities Estimates Nos. 1 to 41) 
Railway Engineer and the sold and pledged payable to the Company. 
Chief Engineer of the Com- 
pany ) 


Which, when applied, is shown as follows :— 
Total of work done as passed 
by the Government on Hsti- 
mates Nos, 1 tote ye. $18,888,599 7 
Multiplied by the net amount 
credited to the Minister of 
Finance in respect of secu- 
rities sold and pledged . 18,031,241 02 
Divided by the eiiated 
total cost of 476.1* miles 
of road (this being the final 
length of the line as deter- 
mined by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway Company) 27,620,481 19 = proportionate value of work 
done (as passed by the Goy- 
ernment on: Estimates Nos. 
1 to 41) payable to the Com- \ 
ALTLY. |</21: A ROR eens caries 6". eet $12,380,882 03 
Total amount paid on Hsti- 
mates Nos. 1 to 41 by the 
Government to the Pacific 
Great HBastern Railway 
Company out of the net 
amount eredited to the Min- 
ister of Finance in respect of 
securities sold and pledged.. 18,085,198 53 
Total payments made in excess 
of the proportion of the esti- 
mates payable, according to 
our interpretation of sub- 
section (d) of section 9, 
chapter 34, 1912, and the 
“Pacific Great Eastern Aid 
Act, 1914,” which has been 
confirmed by the Attorney- ——— 
Jeneral’s Department ...... $ 5,704,816 50 


* Based on the estimated total cost of 480 miles as agreed to by the Government's Chief Railway 
Engineer and the Engineer of the Pacific Great Bastern Railway ‘Company. 
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Burns, Jordan & Welch, Yale, B.C...............-%. 6,8 
FSS WPS GT eens lei ere) ab eaezeite otter Se I Ace Sea 50 59 
DELS S QaWVGLTOD ait neha pets rotor he ete or sagt) teas unolorore settee 26,707 


1,647,568 
1,697,523 
722,336 
655 


33,910 


19 


J 07 


_ Inyentories ee -, $71,983 22 
_ Explosives in stor i HRA eco be 1,612 30 
_ Henderson ¢ ne ES a pee aero nes 1,834 38 


$ 40,000 00 


$5,044,459 66 


40,901 48 


3. Surplus from Profit and LOSS ....-+--+-: PI. costar nce. saunas. Sar ase Res 


Nore.—An amount of $90,770.28 is to be deducted from the item of $199,674. 


Mr. J. W. Stewart’s private account. 
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